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Plate  XLix. — Fig  5.  Portion  of  Railway  Cutting  near  Beerburrum  Station, 

showing  trachyte  dyke  causing  an  anticline. 
Plate  L. — Fig.  6.~Bird*8-eye  view  of  the  Glass  House  Mountains  from  Mt. 
Ngun  Ngun. 
Fig.  7.  Bird's-eye  view  of  the  Glass  House  Mountains  from  Mt. 
Mellum. 


For  "  Corrigenda  "  and  **List  of  New  Generic  Names,"  see  pp.  971-972. 
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The  Ordinar}-  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in 
the  Linnean  Hall,  Ithaca  Road,  Elizabeth  Bay,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  March  25th,  1903. 

Dr.  T.  Storie  Dixson,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  H.  J.  Cartkb,  B.  A.,  "  Ascham,"  Darling  Point;  A.  F. 
MiisER,  M.I.AM.E.,  Homeward  Bound  Mine,  Yalwal,  N.S.W.; 
and  G.  F.  Vaughan,  M.A.,  Sydney  Grammar  School,  were  elected 
Mero^Je^s  of  the  Society. 

The  Donations  and  Exchanges  received  since  the  previous 
Monthly  Meeting  (26th  November,  1902),  amounting  to  33  Vols., 
ITl  Parts  or  Nos.,  33  Bulletins,  35  Reports,  4  Pamphlets,  6 
Maps  and  Charts,  and  18  Miscellanea,  received  from  110  Societies, 
ikc  and  3  Individuals,  were  laid  upon  the  table. 


;a  monograph  of  the  Australian 
membracid^. 

By  F.  W.  Goding,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

(Plate  i.) 

Introduction. 


The  MemJbracidfe  are  distinguished  from  the  other  Homoptera 
by  the  perpendicular  head,  the  wonderful  development  and  pro- 
longation posteriorly  of  the  prothorax,  and  the  venation  of  the 
tegmina  and  wings,  although  all  of  these  characters  are  more  or 
less  modified,  gradually  passing  to  those  of  closely  related  groups. 
An  example  of  variation  in  the  form  of  the  head  is  seen  in  Por- 
corhinua,  where  it  is  horizontal  and  shovel-shaped,  while  in  the 
pro  thorax  the  posterior  process  may  be  absent  as  in  the  same 
genus.  The  normal  number  of  veins  passing  from  the  base  of 
the  corium  is  three,  yet  in  some  of  the  genera  there  is  but  one. 

The  head  is  usually  perpendicular;  when  viewed  from  the  front 
it  is  triangular,  quadrilateral,  or  bandeau-shaped,  with  the  large 
globular  eyes  on  each  side  of  the  base,  between  which  are  the 
ocelli.  The  prothorax  usually  covers  the  chest  and  abdomen,  but 
in  all  the  Australian  forms  examined  by  me  the  scutellum  is  more 
or  less  exposed.  Above  the  attachments  of  the  tegmina  are  the 
lateral  angles,  which  may  be  prominent  or  obsolete.  The  dorsum 
may  be  convex,  tectiform,  flat  or  elevated  in  protuberances  or 
horns,  and  extends,  posteriorly,  in  a  variously  shaped  process,  which, 
however,  may  be  absent,  and  nearly  always  there  is  present  a 
percurrent  median  longitudinal  carina.  When  the  posterior 
process  is  absent,  the  scutellum  frequently  is  furnished  with  horns 
or  spines,  and  in  form  it  is  usually  triangular,  the  apex  termi- 
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Dating  in  one  or  two  small  teeth.  The  tegmina  (upper  wings)  are 
more  or  less  lanceolate,  and  are  divided  into  two  distinct  parts, 
the  corium  and  the  clavus.  The  former  occupies  the  greater 
portion,  and  has,  arising  from  the  base,  the  costa  and  three  longi- 
tudinal veins,  the  radial  and  two  ulnar,  which  are  forked  to  form, 
with  transverse  venules,  the  variously  formed  cells.  These  are 
usually  the  costal,  radial,  two  ulnar,  one  or  more  discoidal  (these 
may  be  absent),  and  five  apical  cells,  the  last  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  this  group.  The  clavus  occupies  the  interior  of 
the  tegmina,  being  separated  from  the  corium  by  a  suture,  which 
is  represented  in  the  plate  of  this  work  by  dotted  lines.  It  has 
one  or  two  veins  arising  from  the  base,  and  may  have  the  sides 
parallel  or  gradually  narrowed  to  the  apex.  The  tegmina  may  be 
free,  or  more  or  less  covered  by  the  lateral  borders  of  the  posterior 
process  of  the  prothorax,  the  free  part  more  or  less  coriaceous  and 
opaque.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  margin  which  may  be  very 
narrow,  the  veins  even  reaching  the  edges,  or  very  broad,  occupy- 
ing nearly  one-half  of  the  tegmina.  The  wings  (lower  wings) 
are  also  divided  into  two  parts,  the  corium  and  clavus,  the  former 
having  the  costa  and  three  longitudinal  veins  arising  from  the 
base,  forming  three  basal  and  three  or  more  apical  cells,  while  the 
clavus  may  have  one  or  two  basal  veins.  They  are  always 
vitreous,  iridescent,  and  transparent.  The  legs  consist  of  the 
femora,  tibis,  and  tarsi.  The  femur  is  cylindrical  and  curved, 
the  tibia  quadrangular,  prismatic  or  spatula te,  while  the  tarsus  is 
composed  of  three  articles,  the  first  long,  the  other  two  short,  the 
last  ending  in  two  claws. 

As  regards  the  habits  of  the  Membracidoi  all  that  need  be 
mentioned  is  well  told  by  Mr.  Froggatt  in  an  article  which  is 
copied  in  these  pages  under  *S^.  virescens  (p.  11). 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  assistance  received  in 
the  way  of  material,  copies  of  papers,  and  words  of  encourage- 
ment from  Messrs.  W.  W.  Froggatt,  Charles  French,  Charles 
French,  Junr.,  Henry  Tryon,  A.  M.  Lea,  J.  G.  O.  Tepper,  J.  A. 
Kershaw,  A  Simson,  George  Masters,  and  George  Lyell,  Junr.; 
also  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Chater  for  the  drawings.     To  Captain  F.  W. 
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Hutton,  Chris tchurch,  N.Z.,  I  am  indebted  for  information  as  to 
the  Memhracidce  not  having  been  found  in  that  Colony. 

In  working  out  the  identity  of  the  described  Australian  species, 
great  difficulty  was  experienced,  owing  to  the  meagreness  and 
indefiniteness  of  the  published  descriptions  of  Walker  and  Fair- 
maire.  Stal  experienced  the  same  trouble,  and  practically  refused 
to  recognise  Walker's  work.  However,  in  this  I  believe  him  to 
have  erred.  Where  a  species  can  be  identified  from  the  descrip- 
tion, illustration,  or  type,  I  always  recognise  it;  hence  I  believe 
that  the  synonymy  as  given  in  the  following  pages  is  correct. 

When  sufficient  material  shall  have  been  collected  to  form  a 
complete  duplicate  series,  my  types  of  the  Australian  forms  will 
be  deposited  in  some  Museum  in  this  Commonwealth  for  the 
benefit  of  students. 

Species  preceded  by  an  asterisk  (*)  are  in  my  collection. 

Check  List  op  Australian  Mbmbracid^. 

Tbrbntius,  Stal.  Sbrtorius,  Stal. 

1.  convextLS,  8tal.  12.  austrcUisy  Fairm. 
Dingkana,  Godg.  C  ohstans,  Walk. 

2.  borecUis,  Godg.  C.  binotattis,  Walk. 
Sextius,  Stal.  13.  acanthcLspis,  Fairm. 

3.  bipunctatu^,  Fabr.  C,  decimiSj  Walk. 

4.  depr€887i8,  Godg.  14.  giganticus,  Godg. 

5.  virescens,  Fairm.  15.  brevicornis,  Godg. 
C.  sujffusaf  Walk.  16.  Tepperi,  Godg. 

Acanthucus,  Stal.  17.  areolatusy  Godg. 

6.  rufiventriSf  Walk.  18.  curvicanduSy  Godg. 

7.  trispini/er,  Fairm.  Eufrbnchia. 

8.  grcicUispinuSy  Stal.  \%,falcatay  Walk. 

9.  conspurcatus,  Stal.  *S^.  curvicomisy  Stal. 

10.  biapinusy  Stal.  20.  Zece,  Godg. 

11.  Kerahaiviy  Godg. 
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Cb.vtrotypus,  Stal.  27.  gracilis,  Godg. 

21.  occiderUaliSf  Godg.  Eutryonia,  Godg. 

22.  minuttis,  Godg.  28.  monstrifera,  Walk. 
LuBRA,  Godg.  0.  ponderi/er,  Walk. 

23.  spinicarnuij  Walk.  (?)  Hypsoprora,  Stal. 

24.  regalis,  Godg.  29.  cassis,  Buck. 
Daunus,  Stal.  (?)  Philya,  Walk. 

25.  ri//a,  Walk.  30.  parvula,  Buck. 

0.  contorts,  Walk.  Eufroggattia,  Godg. 

26.  TasmanicF,  Fairm.  31.  tuberculoma,  Godg. 
C.  contracUis,  Walk.  Porcorhinus,  Godg. 
C.  truncaticornis,  Walk.  32.  Mast^rsi,  Godg. 

Synopsis  op  Subfamilies  of  thb  Membracid^. 

1  (2)    ScQtellum  distinct,  produced  beyond  metanotom,  and 

famished  with  acute  apical  angles  Centrotince, 

2(1).  Scatellam  obsolete  or  wanting,  not  extending  beyond 
metanotum. 

3  (10). Tarsi  of   equal  length,   or   posterior    longer    than 

anterior  pail's. 

4  (9).  TibiflB  simple,  not  dilated. 

5  (6).  Tegmina  folded  behind  clavus,  free  portion  cori- 

aceous, opaque,  with  scarcely  distinguishable 
veins  externally;  clavus  and  interior  basal  cell  of 
cerium  broadened  toward  apex,  intermediate 
apical  cell  petiolate  in  the  coriaceous  part   Trafjoptu<c. 

6  (5).  Tegmina  entirely  membranous;  veins  distinct. 

7  (8).  Third  apical  cell  elongate,  never  petiolate Durniiuc. 

$  (7).  Third   apical  cell   subtriangular,  petiolate  adjacent 

cells  contiguous  .  Smiliimr. 

9  (4).  TibifB  and  lateral  borders  of  head  dilated,  foliaceous.     Memhracina;. 
10  (3).   Posterior  tarsi  small,  shorter  than  anterior  pairs Iloplophorhue. 

Synopsis  of  the  Genera  found  in  Australia. 

1  (24).  Prothorax  furnished  with  a  posterior  process 

which  nearly  covers  scutellum. 

2  {5).     Dorsum  of  prothorax  unarmed,  convex. 

.3  (4).     Corium  with  two  discoidal  cells Terentiux^  p.  7. 

4(3).     Corium  with  three  discoidal  cells Dingkana^  p.  8. 
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5  (2).     Dorsum  of  prothorax  anned  with  one  or  more 

horns  or  protuberances. 

6  (11).  Dorsum  in  front,  furnished  with  one  protuber- 

ance. 

7  (10).  Dorsal  protuberance  erect,  much  thickened, 

gibbous  posteriorly  near  base. 

8  (7).    Apex  of  dorsal  protuberance  much  dilated  on 

each  side,  exteriorly  a  sharp,  slender,  directly' 

diverging  spine £ufryonia,  p.  34. 

9  (8).    Apex    of    dorsal    protuberance    not    dilated 

laterally,  destitute  of  lateral  spines Hypsoprora,  p.  35. 

10  (7).     Dorsal  protuberance  porrect,  slightly  ascending    Philya,  p.  .^. 

11  (6).     Dorsum  of  prothorax  with  two  or  more  pro- 

tuberances or  horns. 

12  (23).  Dorsum  with  two  horns,  one  over  each  lateral 

angle. 

13  (16).  Lateral  horns  dilated  at  apices;   more  or  less 

erect,  contiguous  at  base. 

14  (15).  Apices  of  lateral  horns  reticulate,  exteriorly 

with  a  spine;    interior  angle  acuminate  or 

gibbous,  sometimes  forming  an  arch. Tjubra^  p.  28. 

15  (14).  Apices  of  lateral  horns  not  reticulate,  and  des- 

titute of  exterior  spines  but  acuminate,  the 

interior  angle  not  gibbous Daunus,  p.  30. 

16  (13).  Lateral  horns  not  dilated  at  apices,  more  or  less 

acuminate. 

17  (18).  TibisB  dilated,  venation  in  apical  part  of  corium 

very  irregular,  forming  many  cellules ;  pos- 
terior proeess  tectiform SextiuSf  p.  9. 

18  (17).  TibiaB  not  dilated  (one  exception) ;   venation 

regular  (one  exception,   third    apical    cell 
divided);  posterior  process  not  tectiform. 

19  (22).  Two  ulnar  veins  joined,  near  base,  with  a  trans- 

verse venule. 
20(21).  Corium  with  two  discoidal  cells Sertorius,  p.  18. 

21  (20).  Corium  with  three  discoidal  cells Eufrenchia,  p.  24. 

22  (19).  Two  ulnar  veins,  not  joined,  near  base,  with  a 

transverse  venule Centrofj/pia,  p.  26. 

23  (12).  Dorsum  with  three  protuberances  or  horns, 

lateral  horns,  conical,  acuminate;  the  third 
placed  on  the  median  carina  is  a  triangular 
pine  or  angle,  or  median  carina  lightly  and 
briefly  foliaceous Acanthucu9,  p.  13. 
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24(1).  Prothorax   destikite    of    a   posterior  process; 
scotellam  everywhere  visible. 

25  (3S).  Scatdlam  short,  triangular;  head  produced  in 

a  large  shovel-shaped  form;  venation  of 
oorimn  interrupted  by  transverse  venules, 
eells  difficult  to  distinguish;  with  two  basal 
veins;  elavus  with  two  veins Porcorhinus,  p.  38. 

26  (25).  ScQtellnm  reaching  posterior  end  of  body  broad, 

sides  parallel,  apex  broadly  and  obtusely 
rounded;  head  small,  triangular,  produced 
downward;  base  of  scutellum  with  a  trun- 
cated pyramidal  protuberance  at  base;  every- 
where tuberculate ;  one-fourth  of  tegmina 
densely  opaque,  coriaceous  veins  barely  dis- 
tinguishable, lying  flat  on  tergum  beneath 
scutellum EufroggaUia,  p.37. 

TSBBNTIUS,    Stal. 
1^)  Hemiptera  Africana,  iv.  p.  87. 

Prothorax  moderately  convex,  unarmed  above  lateral  angles; 
posterior  process  broad,  then  narrowed,  acuminate,  convex,  a 
little  narrower  at  base  over  scutellum  whicb  it  touches,  sinuate 
OQ  each  side,  anteriorly  furnished  with  an  abbreviated  carina; 
tcciiform  posteriorly. 

Tegmina  transparent,  furnished  between  two  interior  longitu- 
dinal veins  with  a  transverse  venule  near  base,  two  discoidal 
oelU,  the  interior  petiolate,  costal  cell  but  little  longer  extended 
than  radial,  the  former  punctured;  elavus  not  gradually  narrowed 
to  apex,  furnished  with  two  veins. 
Wings  with  four  apical  cells. 

Scutellum  truncated  at  apex,  on  each  angle  a  little  tooth. 
Tibije  and  tarsi  simple,  not  dilated. 
Type,  T.  contyxus,  Stal. 

*T.  coNVBXUs,  Stal. 
(Plate  i.,  figs.  8  and  14.) 
1-*19,  Ofv.  K.  Vet.-Akad.  Forh.  p.  286. 

Head  densely  punctured,  front  lightly  inflexed,  distinctly  lobed 
at  each  side  on  lateral  borders;  ocelli  above  a  line  passing  through 
centre  of  eyes. 
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Prothorax  piceous,  densely  punctui-ed,  furnished  with  an  almost 
obsolete  median  line,  convex;  posterior  process  broad  and  convex 
at  base,  much  narrowed  at  middle,  then  very  slender  and  acumi- ' 
nate,  a  longitudinal  ruga  below  the  middle,  posteriorly  elevated 
in  a  carina,  apex  distinctly  curved  downward,  reaching  tip  of 
abdomen. 

Tegmina  vitreous,  obscure  at  base,  base  and  costa  dilute  piceous, 
radial  and  ulnar  veins  towards  apex  and  veins  including  the  dis- 
coidal  cells  blackish,  the  two  discoidal  cells  of  equal  length. 

Chest  with  sides  dense  silky  gray,  pubescent. 

Legs  with  femora  and  base  of  tibiae  piceous,  rest  of  tibiae 
sordid  yellow,  tarsi  piceous. 

Long.  7;  lat.  3  mm. 

Type  in  Mus.  Holm. 

Food  plant,  Hakea  sp. 

Hah. — Rockhampton  (Stal),  Brisbane,  Cairns,  Q.  (Tryon)  ; 
Tweed  River,  N.S.W.  (Froggatt);  Williamstown,  S.A.  (Tepper). 

As  T.  convexus  and  Sertoriua  austrcUU  diflfer  only  in  absence 
and  presence  of  lateral  horns,  I  believe  them  to  be  two  forms  of 
one  species. 

DiNOKANA,   gen.nov. 

Head  triangular,  punctured,  pubescent,  lobed  on  each  side  on 
lateral  borders;  ocelli  above  a  line  passing  through  centre  of  eyes 
to  which  they  are  a  little  nearer  than  to  each  other. 

Prothorax  rises  convexly  from  base  into  the  form  of  a  dome, 
unarmed  above  lateral  angles,  coarsely  punctured,  median  longi- 
tudinal carina  anteriorly  absent  or  obsolete  ;  posteriorly  the 
dorsum  lightly  descends  into  the  posterior  process  which  is  very 
broad  at  base,  gradually  narrowed  to  middle,  then  attenuated  to 
apex  which  is  decurved  reaching  apex  of  abdomen;  sides  and 
dorsum  of  posterior  process  lightly  sinuate. 

Tegmina  lanceolate,  vinaceous,  opaque  at  base,  with  three  dis- 
coidal cells,  the  second  and  third  placed  between  the  two  ulnar 
veins,  the  first  between  apex  of  radial  and  base  of  second  apical 
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cells;  costa  and  radial  vein  piceous  and  punctured;  destitute  of  a 
transverse  venule  between  two  ulnar  veins,  near  the  base. 

Wings  with  four  apical  cells. 

L^s  simple. 

Type,  />.  barealis,  Oodg. 

Dingkana  (dingkan— an  insect,  in  the  Koka-Yimidir  language) 
differs  from  Terentius  chiefly  in  the  presence  of  three  discoidal 
ceUs,  the  dorsum  more  elevated  and  dome-like,  and  the  absence 
of  a  transverse  venule  between  ulnar  veins,  near  base;  also  in  the 
position  of  the  ocelli. 

♦D.  BORBALIS,  sp.nOV. 

(Plate  i.,  fig.  21.) 

Head  piceous,  finely  punctured,  front  strongly  inflexed,  lobed 
on  each  side. 

Prothorax  convex,  sordid  black,  finely  punctured,  narrowed 
behind'  lateral  angles,  extended  in  a  long  slender  process,  not 
sinuate  below,  sinuate  above,  reaching  tip  of  abdomen,  and  nearly 
reaching  apices  of  tegmina,  the  apex  strongly  and  lengthily 
curved  downward,  the  process  touching  the  interior  borders  of 
tegpmina  the  entire  length.  * 

Tegmina  vitreous,  vinaceous,  punctured,  ferruginous  and  opaque 
at  base,  radial  and  costal  veins,  and  those  including  discoidal 
cells,  ferruginous;  second  and  third  discoidal  cells  of  equal  length, 
the  first  much  shorter. 

Tibiae  yellowish  brown. 

Long.  5;  lat.  2  mm. 

Described  from  one  female. 

Type  in  Coll.  F.W.G. 

ffab.—C&irns,  Q.  (Tryon). 

S  E  X  T  I  u  8,  Stal. 

Hemiptera  Africana,  iv.  p.  88. 

Prothorax  elevated,  perpendicular  for  a  distance  from  base, 
with  a  percurrent  median  carina,  armed  on  each    side,  above 
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lateral  angles,  with  an  acute,  triquetrous,  diverging  horn,  or 
angulate;  posterior  process  tectiform,  a  little  concave  below,  the 
sides  of  the  scutellum  barely  visible. 

Tegmina  with  the  apical  portion  of  corium  marked  by  the 
presence  of  many  venules,  which  divide  it  into  numerous  apical 
cellules;  costal  cell  punctured,  opaque,  extending  beyond  radial; 
exterior  discoidal  cell  not  petiolate;  clavus  punctured  and  opaque 
over  basal  half,  not  gradually  narrowed  towards  apex,  with  two 
veins. 

Wings  with  four  apical  cells. 

TibisB  dilated. 

Type,  Centrotus  virescenSj  Fairm, 

Synopsis  of  Specibs. 

1  (4).  Prothorax  armed  with  a  horn  above  each  lateral  angle. 

2  (3).  Lateral  horns  directed  outward,  depressed  towards  apex, 

never  turned  upward;  dorsum  between  lateral  angles 
flat,  never  convex;  corium  destitute  of  a  transverse 
venule  between  two  ulnar  veins deprestut. 

3  (2).  Lateral  horns  turned  outward  and  upward;  dorsum 

between  lateral  horns  convex;  corium  furnished  with 
a  transverse  venule  between  two  ulnar  veins  near  base,    vireicens. 
4(1).  Prothorax  unarmed  or  lightly  tuberculate  above  lateral 

angles;  a  black  spot  on  interior  vein  of  clavus bipunctatus, 

*S.  viRBSCBNS,  Fairm. 

(Plate  i.,  fig.  2.) 

1846,  Centroitia  virescens,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  (2),  iv.  p.  515. 
1851,  Ceresa  mffusa,  Walk.,  List  Horn.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  530. 

Pale  greenish  or  tawny,  punctured,  sometimes  marked  with 
piceous. 

Prothorax  with  the  lateral  horns  directed  outward,  slightly 
upward,  usually  much  more  elevated  than  the  dorsum  which  is 
convex  between  the  horns;  posterior  process  long,  slender,  tecti- 
form, extended  nearly  to  apices  of  tegmina,  tip  decurved. 

Tegmina  pale  tawny,  a  transverse  venule  between  the  two 
ulnar  veins,  near  the  base,  the  interior  discoidal  cell  long  and 
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petiolate;  basal  half  of  costal,  radial  cells  and  clavus  punctured 
and  opaque. 

Femora  frequently  black,  tibi»  and  tarsi  tawny.  Chest  fre- 
quently piceous. 

Long.  6  to  8;  lat.  (incl.  lat.  corn.)  3  to  4  mm. 

Types  in  Ck)ll.  Fairmaire,  and  in  British  Museum. 

Food  plant,  Accuna  decurrens. 

Hob. — New  Holland  (Fairmaire);  Tarago,  Clarence  R.,  Gosford, 
Loftus,  Wollongong,  Bungendore,  Homebush,  N.S.W.  (Lea) ; 
Maitland,  Sydney,  Penrith,  Kempsey,  Uralla,  N.S.W.  (Froggatt); 
Newcastle,  N.S.W.  (Hays) :  Brisbane  (Trjon) ;  Townsville,  Q- 
(Dodd) :  Victoria  (Stowell) ;  Gisborne,  Vic.  (French) :  South 
Australia  (Tepper)  :  Pine  R.,  Geraldton,  West  Australia  (Lea). 

This  species  is  the  most  common  membracid  in  Australia  and 
the  most  widely  distributed.  Among  those  examined  are  the 
form  suffusa,  Walk.,  with  the  foreparts  dusky,  others  with  the 
head  and  chest  black,  and  others  variously  marked  with  brown; 
the  venation  of  the  tegmina  is  very  variable,  there  beiug  a  strong 
tendency  to  the  presence  of  small  venules. 

Mr.  Froggatt,  in  a  most  interesting  article  entitled  '*  Insects  of 
the  Wattle  Trees,"  which  appeared  in  the  *  Agricultural  Gazette' 
for  July,  publishes  the  only  account  which  has  appeared  on  the 
habits  of  any  of  the  Australian  Memhracid(r.  He  says,  "  This 
(rirescens)  is  one  of  the  commonest  insects  upon  the  young 
wattles,  where  they  are  much  sought  after  by  several  species  of 
ants  that  come  to  obtain  the  sugary  secretions,  popularly  known 
as  "  honey  dew,"  that  they  discharge  from  the  abdominal  glands. 
The  female  slits  the  bark  with  her  ovipositor  and  lays  the  eggs  in 
rows,  the  young  larvae  and  pupje,  as  well  as  the  perfect  insects, 
being  found  clustering  along  the  branchlets,  but  as  soon  as  dis- 
turbed they  crawl  round  the  twig  away  from  their  enemies,  and 
when  touched  they  spring  from  the  hind  legs  and  jump  for 
a  considerable  distance. "  The  above  graphic  account  is  practically 
true  of  most  of  the  Memhracida\  but  some  of  the  species  of 
Trctgopa,  at  least,  live  in  the  ground  in  the  nests  of  ants. 
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♦S.    DEPBE88U8,  Sp.nOV. 

(Plate  i.,  fig.  24.) 

Green,  tawny  when  dried. 

This  species,  in  a  general  way,  is  closely  related  to  virescens  ; 
it  differs  in  being  smaller,  lateral  horns  shorter  and  stronger, 
directed  outward,  not  at  all  upward,  the  apical  part  depressed; 
the  dorsum  between  the  horns  is  flat,  never  convex  ;  corium 
destitute  of  a  transverse  venule  between  two  ulnar  veins,  near 
base. 

Long.  5  to  7;  lat.  (incl.  lat.  corn.)  2  to  3  mm. 

Described  from  nineteen  males  and  females. 

Types  in  Coll.  F.W.G. 

Food  plant,  Acacia  decurretis. 

Hah. — Pinjarrah,  Bridgetown,  West  Australia  (Lea):  Brisbane, 
Q.  (Tryon)  :  Sydney,  Rye  Bay,  Kempsey,  Richmond  R.,  Wollon- 
gong,  Tweed  R.,  Maitland,  N.S.W.  (Froggatt). 

This  species  may  be  easily  separated  from  virescena  by  the 
depressed  appearance  of  the  dorsum  and  horns,  when  viewed  from 
the  front,  and  absence  of  a  transverse  venule,  near  base  of  tegmina. 

S.  BIPUNCTATUS,  Fabr. 

1775,  Memhracia  ^-punctata,  Syst.  Ent.  p.  677. 
1781,  Memhracia  2'punc(ataf  Spec.  Ins.  ii.,  p.  318. 
1787,  Membracia  2-punctata,  Mant.  Ins.  ii.,  p.  265. 
1803,  Centrottua  2-punctatua,  Syst.  Rhyng.  ii.,  p.  19. 
1869,  Sextiua  hipunctatua,  Stal,  Hem.  Fabr.  ii.,  p.  52. 

Yellowish  gray. 

Head  very  obtuse,  short,  front  strongly  inflexed. 

Prothorax  angulate  only,  or  tuberculate,  above  lateral  angles. 

Tegmina  tawny,  a  black  spot  on  the  middle  of  the  interior 
vein  of  clavus,  apex  furnished  with  many  cells. 

I  have  not  seen  an  example  of  this  species,  but  doubt  if  it  is 
distinct  from  vireacena^  which  would  then  become  a  synonym. 
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The  above  description  is  but  a  translation  of  the  one  given  by 
StaL     The  measurement  is  not  mentioned. 

Type  in  Mus.  Holm. 

^rt6.— New  Holland  (Fabricius). 

ACANTHUCUS,  Stal. 
1866,  Hemiptera  Africana,  iv.  p.  87. 

Prothorax  elevated,  rising  vertically  from  the  base,  furnished 
with  an  acute  triquetrous  horn  on  each  side,  above  lateral  angles; 
posterior  process  slender,  more  or  less  sinuate,  the  median  longi- 
tudinal carina  between  and  behind  lateral  horns  briefly  foliaceous 
or  elevated  in  a  high  tooth  or  horn. 

Tegmina  with  the  corium  furnished  with  five  oblong  apical  and 
two  discoidal  cells;  costal  cell  extended  beyond  radial;  the  two 
interior  longitudinal  veins  destitute  of  a  transverse  venule  near 
base;  clavus  with  two  veins,  gradually  narrowed  to  apex. 

Wings  with  four  apical  cells. 

Scutellum  with  apex  truncated,  ending,  on  each  side,  in  a  little 
tooth. 

Tibiae  and  tarsi  simple,  not  dilated. 

Type,  CerUroitM  trispinifer^  Fairm. 

Synopsis  of  Species. 

1  (S).  Dorsum  of  posterior  prothoracic   process   furnished 

with  an  acute  elevation  behind  lateral  horns. 

2  (3).  Posterior  process  far  distant  from  the  interior  borders 

of  closed  tegmina,  dorsum  with  a  second  elevation 
which  is  a  high,  triangular,  acuminate  horn  ; 
apical  cells  of  corium  crescent-shaped,  base  curved 
toward  interior rvfiventris. 

3  (2).  Posterior  process  touching  interior  borders  of  closed 

tegmina  throughout,  with  a  second  elevation  an 
obtuse  angle;  apical  cells  of  corium  straight. 

4  (5).  First  dorsal  elevation  an  acute  angle trispinifer, 

5  (4).  First  dorsal  elevation  a  slender  spine..  gracilispinus. 

6(1).  Posterior  prothoracic  process  not  horned  behind  the 

hiteral  horns,  but  the  median  carina  is  somewhat 
elevated  in  an  obtuse  angle,  or  lightly  foliaceous. 
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7  (11). Dorsal  carina  behind  lateral  horns  elevated  in  an 

obtuse  angle. 
9  (10). Lateral  horns  short,  turned  outward  and  downward; 

size  very  small Ker$hawi, 

10  (9).  Lateral  herns  long,  curved  outward  and  upward;  size 

l&rge coMpureaiu9, 

11  (7).  Dorsal  carina  lip[htly  foliaceous  behind  lateral  horns, 

not  angulate hUpinuB, 

♦A.    RUPIVKNTRIS,   Walk. 

(Platei.,  tig.  13.) 
1861,  Centrotus  ni/iventris,  Walk.,  List  Horn.  Brit.  Mus.  p.  616. 

Ferruginous,  with  a  golden  pubescence. 

Head  piceous,  triangular,  minutely  punctured,  ocelli  on  a  line 
passing  through  centre  of  eyes,  and  a  little  nearer  to  each  other 
than  to  the  eyes. 

Prothorax  roughly  punctured,  front  lightly  inclined  backward; 
lateral  horns  stout,  extending  outward  and  a  little  upward, 
towards  the  apex  curved  slightly  to  the  horizontal,  on  the  superior 
surface  an  obsolete  carina;  dorsal  horn  long  and  acute;  posterior 
process  long,  slender,  deeply  sulcate  at  the  base,  curved  at  the 
middle  into  a  high,  triangular,  acute  eminence,  distant  from  the 
abdomen,  thereafter  sloping  to  the  very  much  attenuated  apex 
which  just  passes  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  but  does  not  reach  the 
apices  of  the  tegmina. 

Tegmina  pale  tawny,  punctured  at  the  base  and  along  the  costa, 
a  spot  at  the  interior  angle,  and  the  veins  surrounding  the 
interior  discoidal  cell,  ferruginous. 

Abdomen  varies  in  colour  from  red  to  ferruginous. 

Legs  ferruginous,  tibise  with  a  row  of  golden  hairs  along  each 
angle;  tips  of  tarsi  piceous. 

Long.  9  6;  lat.  2;  inch  lat.  corn.  4  mm. 

Type  in  British  Museum. 

Hob, — Moreton  Bay,  Q.  (Walker) :  South  Australia  (Tepper). 
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"♦A.  TRispiNiFBR,  Fairm. 

(Plate  i.,  fig.  7.) 

1846,  Centrotus  trispinifer,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.   Fr,  (2),  iv.  p.  515, 
pi.  viii.,  fig.  35. 

Head  fuscoas,  recurved,  ocelli  on  a  line  with  the  centre  of,  and 
a  little  nearer  to  each  other  than  to  the  eyes. 

Prothorax  ferruginous  brown  to  piceous  ;  armed  over  each 
lateral  angle  with  a  long,  sharp  horn,  extending  directly  outward, 
apex  turned  a  little  downward  and  backward,  superior  surface 
with  two  small  carin^e;  dorsal  horn  triangular,  stout  and  pointed; 
posterior  process  sulcate  above  the  basal  half,  then  forming  an 
obtuse  angle,  the  apical  half  turned  downward,  not  reaching  apex 
of  abdomen. 

Tegmina  ferruginous,  costa,  base,  and  apical  third  somewhat 
opaque;  corium  with  a  light  transverse  band  passing  across  the 
middle;  exterior  discoidal  cell  about  one-half  the  size  of  interior. 

Chest  black,  with  a  light  ferruginous  spot  on  each  side. 

Legs  fuscous. 

Long.  (J  6,  2  7;  lat.  (incl.  lat.  corn.)  ^  4,  §  ^  ™ni- 

Type  in  ColL  Westwood. 

ffah. — New  Holland  (Fairmaire)  :  Huon  R.,  Hobart,  Mount 
Wellington,  Tasmania  (Lea) :  Tweed  R.,  N.S.W.  (Lea);  Glouces- 
ter, N.S.W.  (Froggatt) :  South  Australia  (Tepper) :  Victoria 
(Kershaw). 

♦A.  GRACILISPINUS,  Stal. 

1869,  Ofv.  K.  Vet  Akad.  Forh.  p.  287. 

Ferruginous,  some  silky  white  pubescence. 

Prothorax  punctured;  lateral  horns  long,  turned  directly  out- 
ward and  obliquely  upward,  lightly  decurved  toward  apex;  the 
dorsal  horn  is  erect,  slender,  rather  long;  posterior  process  dis- 
tinctly curved  behind  the  middle,  while  in  front  it  is  a  little 
elevated. 

Tegmina  grayish  hyaline,  beises  and  towards  apices  ferruginous, 
base  and  costa  punctured. 
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Scutellum  and  chest  densely  silky. 

Long.  9  ^h\  lat.  2\  mm. 

Type  in  Mus.  Holm. 

Hob, — Northern  Australia  (Stal) :  Bruni  Is.,  Tasmania  (Lea)  : 
Victoria  (French) :  South  Australia  (Tepper) :  Bunbury,  West 
Australia  (Lea) :  Clarence  R.,  Tweed  R.,  N.S.W.  (Lea). 

This  species  is  closely  related  to  A.  trispinifer;  it  differs  in  the 
longer  lateral  horns,  which  ascend  obliquely,  while  the  dorsal 
horn  is  longer,  more  slender  and  acute. 

*A.  C0N8PURCAT08,  Stal. 

1869,  Ofv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Forh.  p.  288. 

Ferruginous,  punctured. 

Prothoracic  lateral  horns  medium,  turned  forward  and  distinctly 
upward,  very  slightly  curved;  median  longitudinal  carina  elevated, 
behind  the  lateral  horns,  in  an  obtuse  angle;  posterior  process 
lightly  curved. 

Tegmina  sordid  hyaline,  base  and  costa  ferruginous  and 
punctured,  with  an  obsolete  apical  ferruginous  spot;  with  two 
discoid  al  cells. 

Long.  9  4§;  lat.  2  mm. 

Type  in  Mus.  Holm. 

Hob  —West  Australia  (Stal) :  Tweed  R.,  Blue  Mts.,  N.S.W. 
(Froggatt) :  Mt.  Wellington,  Huon  R.,  Tasmania  (Lea)  :  South 
Australia  (Tepper) :  Victoria  (French). 

Closely  allied  to  A.  trispinifer ^  but  differs  in  the  lateral  horns 
being  turned  distinctly  upward  and  the  dorsum  destitute  of  an 
acute  median  horn. 

*A.  BISPINU8,  Stal. 
1869,  Ofv.  K.  Vet.  Akad.  Forh.  p.  288. 

Ferruginous  black,  punctured. 

Prothoracic  lateral  horn  short,  directed  outward,  destitute  of  a 
horn  or  angle  behind  these  horns;  posterior  process  lightly  curved, 
and  lightly  foliaceous  at  base. 
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T^mina  subvinaceous  hyaline,  base  and  costa  ferruginous  and 
panctured;  base  of  third  apical  cell  curved  toward  interior. 
Sides  of  chest  and  scutellum  densely  silky  gray,  pubescent. 

Long.  ^  4^,  9  5;  lat.  2  mm. 

Type  in  Mus.  Holm. 

Food  plant,  Acticia  pycnantha. 

£?a6.— Australia  (Stal):  Homebush,  Tweed  R.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
(Lea);  Clermont,  Tweed  R.,  Maitland,  Mittagong,  Richmond  R., 
N.S.W.  (Froggatt) :  Swan  R.,  Geraldton,  Pinjarrah,  West  Aus- 
tralia (Lea) :  Largs  Bay,  N.  Mecklenburg,  South  Australia 
(Tepper) :  Victoria  (French)  :  Tasmania  (Simson). 

Resembles  the  preceding,  differing  from  it  in  the  lateral  horns 
being  turned  outward,  and  the  median  carina  not  elevated  in  an 
angle  or  horn,  but  slightly  foliaceous  at  middle.  The  male  is 
smaller,  its  lateral  horns  very  diminutive. 

*A.  Rbrshawi,  sp.nov. 

Head  black,  triangular,  apex  acute,  strongly  curved  backward. 
Eyes  prominent;  ocelli  above  a  line  passing  through  centre  of 
eyes,  near  base,  nearer  to  eyes  than  to  each  other. 

Prothorax  inclined  backward  from  base,  piceous  brown, 
covered  with  yellow  hairs;  lateral  horns  short,  turned  directly 
outward,  horizontal,  slender,  very  acute ;  posterior  process 
obtusely  angled  at  base,  thereafter  slender,  strongly  sinuous  to 
decurved  acuminate  apex,  which  does  not  reach  the  tips  of 
tsgmina. 

Tegmina  with  the  costa  and  clavus  entirely  opaque  and 
punctured,  two  discoidal  cells,  the  second  nearly  circular,  almost 
reaching  exterior  border  of  corium;  veins  brown,  covered  with 
yellow  hairs;  third  apical  cell  crescentiform. 

Body,  femora  and  tarsi  black. 

Long.  (J  3^,  9  4  mm.;  lat.  (J  1,  $  1^  mm. 

Described  from  one  male  and  two  females. 

Types  in  Coll.  F.W.G. 

^a^>.— Thomleigh,  Blue  Mts.,  N.S.W.  (Froggatt). 
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Dedicated  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Kershaw,  of  the  Melbourne  Museum, 
who  supplied  me  with  a  number  of  interesting  Australian  forms. 

Sbrtorius,  Stal. 
1866,  Hemiptera  Africana,  iv.  p.  88. 

Prothorax  rising  vertically  from  the  base,  furnished  with  an 
acute  or  equally  broad  horn,  on  each  side,  above  lateral  angles, 
distant  between  bases;  posterior  process  touching  scutellum,  not 
distant;  the  median  carina  not  elevated,  but  percurrent. 

Tegmina  with  6ve  oblong  apical  and  two  discoid al  cells;  the 
two  ulnar  veins  of  the  corium  joined  near  base  by  a  transverse 
venule;  exterior  discoidal  cell  not  petiolate;  costal  cell  punctured 
and  opaque,  extended  beyond  radial ;  clavus  with  two  veins, 
gradually  narrowed  to  apex. 

Wings  with  four  apical  cells. 

Scutellum  transverse  or  almost  equally  long  and  wide,  apex 
truncate,  ending  on  each  side,  in  a  little  tooth. 

Tibiae  and  tarsi  simple,  not  dilated. 

Tjrpe,  Centrotiis  auatralis,  Fairm. 

Synopsis  of  Specirs. 

1  (2).  Lateral  horns  very  short  and  small,  third  apical  cell  of 
tegmina  long,  straight;  females  with,  and  males 
destitute  of,  transverse  venule  between  two  ulnar 
veins,  near  base australU, 

2(1).  Lateral  horns  large  and  strong. 

3  (10).  Lateral  horns  conical,   gradually  narrowed    towards 

apices. 

4  (9).  Third  apical  cell  of  corium  long,  narrow. 

5  (6).  Third  apical  cell  of  corium  furnished  with  transverse 

venules areolatut, 

6  (5).  Third  apical  cell  of  corium  destitute  of   transverse 

venules. 

7  (8).  Lateral  horns  turned  outward  and  backward,  short ; 

tegmina  more  or  less  piceous brevicomii. 

8  (7).  Lateral  horns  turned  outward  and  forward;  tegmina 

transparent  smoky  yellow Tepperi, 
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$  (4).  Third  apical  cell  of  coriam  not  ciarrow;  apex  of  first 
apical  cell  of  coriam  not  extended  beyond  base  of 
second  apical  cell ;  tegmina  coloarless,  veins 
piceoQs,  cells  short curvicaudus, 

10  (3).  Lateral  horns  with  sides  parallel,  not,  or  very  slightly, 

narrowed  towards  apices  which  are  sabtruncated, 
anterior  angle  rounded,  posterior  acute. 

11  (12). Lateral  horns  turned  directly  outward,  lightly  upward, 

broad  at  bases,  widely  separated,  very  strong giganticun, 

12(n).Lateral  horns  long,  slender,  very  lightly  curved,  turned 

outward,  strongly  upward,  narrow  at  base acanthaspis, 

*S.  AUSTRALis,  Fairm. 

1846,  CentnUus  australis,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  (2),  iv.  p.  518. 
l^,  CerUrotus  obslanSf   Walk.,  List   Horn.   Brit.  Mus.  Suppl. 

p.  162. 
1858,  CetUrotus  binotaluu.  Walk.,  Ins.  Saund.  Horn.  p.  81. 

Head  piceous,  broad,  short,  a  small  tooth  on  each  side  of  the 
Apex  which  is  curved  backward. 

Eyes  large,  prominent  beyond  sides  of  the  pro  thorax ;  ocelli 
above  line  passing  through  centre  of  the  eyes,  to  which  they 
approach  more  nearly  than  to  each  other;  base  lightly  curved. 

Prothorax  piceous,  convex,  coarsely  punctured,  with  a  median 
loDgitadinal  carina;  lateral  horns  very  small,  short,  conical, 
extended  directly  outward ;  posterior  process  broad  at  base, 
g^aally  narrowed  to  the  middle,  thereafter  slender,  acuminate, 
<i«cttrved,  reaching  apices  of  tegmina;  at  the  base  it  is  notched 
^owinj^  the  white  tomentum  on  the  scutellum. 

Tegmina  vitreous,  tinged  with  yellow,  the  base,  a  spot  at  the 
ulterior  angle,  and  veins  ferruginous;  a  transverse  venule  between 
^vo  ulnar  veins  near  base  in  the  female,  absent  in  the  male; 
cii^Tis  vitreous. 

Legs  ferruginous;  tarsi  piceous. 

^"?  9  "»  (J  ^J  ^*^-  9  ^»  (?  2J  mm.;  incl.  lat.  com.  J  4,  (J  3  mm. 

Tvpeu  in  (Joll.  Fairmaire,  British  Museum  and  Coll.  W.  W. 
•^andern. 
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ffab.—  Hfew  Holland  (Faifmaire)  :  Gosford,  N.S.W.  (Lea): 
Victoria  (Kershaw) :  Tasmania  (Simson) :  Williamstown,  South 
Australia  (Tepper). 

My  opinion  is  that  Terentius  conveanis,  Stal,  is  a  horned  form 
of  this  species. 

♦S.  ACANTHA8PI8,  Fairm. 

1846,  Centrotttn  acanthcupis,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  (2),  iv.  p.  515. 
1851,  Centrottis  decisusy  Walk.,  List  Hom.  Brit.  Mus.  p.  621. 

Head  spindle-shaped,  apex  not  produced,  brown,  punctured, 
lateral  borders  a  trifle  foliaceous;  ocelli  on  a  line  with  the  centre 
of  and  approaching  to  the  eyes;  with  a  median  carina;  base 
lightly  curved. 

Prothorax  punctured,  brown,  with  scattered  yellow  hairs,  and 
a  smooth  black  scar  on  each  side  in  front;  lateral  horns  turned 
outward,  a  little  upward  and  forward,  strongly  triquetrous,  bases 
far  apart,  apices  obtuse ;  posterior  process  thickened  at  base, 
gradually  acuminate  to  the  decurved  apex  which  reaches  the  tips 
of  the  tegmina,  passing  apex  of  abdomen,  the  inferior  edge 
sinuate.  There  is  some  yellow  pubescence  on  the  sides  of  the 
chest  and  on  the  scutellum. 

Tegmina  transparent,  a  little  smoky  yellow,  bases  of  clavus 
and  radial  cell,  and  nearly  all  of  the  costal  cell,  with  the  veins, 
ferruginous. 

Legs  ferruginous. 

Long.  9;  lat.  3  mm.,  incl.  lat.  com.  5  mm. 

Types  in  the  Museum  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  France 
and  the  British  Museum. 

Hob. — Port  Jackson  (Fairmaire);  Tweed  R.,  Tam worth,  Well- 
ington, N.S.W.  (Froggatt) :  Highfields,  Q.  (Tryon) :  Murray  R., 
South  Australia  (Tepper). 

*S.  GIGANTICU8,  sp.nOV. 

(Plate  i.,  fig  1.) 

Head  black,  broad,  punctured  and  impressed,  apex  produced, 
lateral  borders  with  a  denticle  near  base;  ocelli  equidistant  from 
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each  other  and  the  eyes,  and  on  a  line  through  the  centre  of  the 
eyes;  base  lightly  curved. 

Prothorax  black,  densely  and  rudely  punctured,  furnished  with 
a  median  carina,  and  armed  above  each  lateral  angle  with  a  strong, 
triquetrous  horn,  which  is  turned  outward  and  a  little  upward, 
not  at  all  forward,  broad,  compressed,  and  flattened  at  apex, 
which  is  obtusely  rounded,  the  posterior  angle  acuminate;  the 
posterior  surface  is  broadest,  on  the  inner  surface  several  carinse; 
dorsum  between  the  lateral  horns  broad,  flat,  increasing  in  altitude 
backward  ;  posterior  process  starts  from  the  highest  point,  is 
tectiform,  and  broad  for  some  distance  from  the  base,  thereafter 
gradually  acuminate  to  the  apex  which  just  passes  the  tip  of  the 
abdomen;  laterally  there  are  a  few  carinte. 

T^mina  ferruginous,  opaque,  basal  portion  and  nearly  all  of 
costal  cell  punctured,  a  white  spot  at  the  interior  angle. 

Legs  piceous,  tibite  triquetrous. 

Long.  9  12;  lat.  4  mm.,  incl.  lat.  corn.  6  mm. 

Described  from  two  females. 

Types  in  Coll.  F.W.G. 

Hab. — South  Australia  (Tepper). 

This  is  the  largest  Membracid  yet  found  in  Australia. 

*S.   BRF.VICORNIS,  Sp.nOV. 

Head  piceous,  covered  with  yellow  hairs,  with  an  abbreviated 
median  carina  in  the  centre  between  the  ocelli,  two  small 
tubercles  below  and  forming  a  square  with  the  ocelli,  lateral 
bonlers  with  a  denticle  near  base;  ocelli  on  a  line  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  eyes  and  equidistant  from  them  and  from  each 
other;  base  lightly  curved. 

Prothorax  piceous  brown,  the  dorsum  convex,  blackish  along 
the  middle,  and  furnished  with  a  strong,  black  median  longitu- 
dinal carina;  on  each  side  of  the  dorsum,  above  lateral  angles,  is 
a  short,  stout,  triquetrous,  auricular  horn  turned  upward,  which 
is  blackish  on  the  convex  superior  surface  towards  the  very 
obtuse  tip,  which  ends  in  a  blunt  point,  pointing  outward,  and  a 
trifle  backward;  the  horn  is  elevated  but  little  above  the  middle 
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of  the  dorsum  ;  the  posterior  process  is  triquetrous,  tectiform, 
lightly  gibbous  at  the  base,  broad  for  a  distance,  thereafter 
gradually  acuminate  to  the  apex  which  reaches  the  end  of  the 
abdomen. 

Tegmina  broad,  basal  third  black,  punctured  and  opaque,  the 
remainder  transparent  smoky,  veins,  and  a  large  spot  on  the  disk, 
piceous. 

Sides  of  the  chest  and  scutellum  yellow  pubescent. 

Legs  strong,  piceous;  tibiee  triquetrous,  slightly  flattened,  a 
central  carina  from  base  to  apex. 

Long.  9  6;  lat.3  mm.,  incl.  lat.  corn.  4  mm. 

Described  from  two  females. 

Types  in  Coll.  F.W.G. 

Hob. — South  Australia  (Tepper) :  Mt.  Barker,  West  Australia 
(Lea). 

The  ear-shaped  lateral  horns  will  easily  distinguish  this  species. 

*S.  Tkppbri,  sp.nov. 

Head  black,  punctured,  triangular,  apex  produced  strongly 
backward;  ocelli  on  a  line  with  superior  border  of  eyes  and  equi- 
distant from  them  and  from  each  other. 

Prothorax  piceous  brown,  base  black,  punctured,  furnished  with 
a  median  percurrent  carina,  and  armed  on  each  side,  above  lateral 
angles,  with  a  short,  stout,  triquetrous,  acuminate  horn  turned 
upward,  very  lightly  outward,  and  strongly  forward,  the  upper 
surface  marked  with  two  or  three  small  carinie  near  the  front 
edge,  the  posterior  edge  of  each  horn  continued  for  some  distance 
on  the  posterior  process  as  a  carina,  parallel  to  the  median 
carina;  posterior  process  very  broad  and  convex  at  base,  gradually 
narrowed  to  the  middle,  thereafter  slender  and  acuminate,  reach- 
ing tips  of  tegmina. 

Tegmina  smoky  yellow,  basal  fourth  piceous,  punctured  and 
opaque,  the  remainder  transparent,  veins  ferruginous  and  thick. 

Body  below  black;  tibiae  and  tarsi  lighter. 

Long.  9  6;   lat.  2  mm.;  incl.  lat.  corn.  3  mm. 

Described  from  two  females. 
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Types  in  ColL  F.  W.G. 

Hob, — Bunbury,  West  Australia  (Lea). 

Dedicated  to  Mr.  J.  G.  O.  Tepper,  Entomologist  to  the  South 
Australian  Museum,  who  has  been  most  liberal  in  his  donation  of 
material 

S.  AREOLATUS,  Sp.nOV. 

(Plate  L,  fig.  3.) 

A  long,  slender,  short-homed,  ferruginous  species. 

Head  punctured,  covered  with  yellow  hairs,  the  base  nearly 
straight,  apex  recurved;  ocelli  above  a  line  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  eyes  from  which  they  are  about  equidistant  and 
from  each  other. 

Prothorax  punctured,  covered  with  yellow  hairs,  with  a  long 
shining  scar  over  each  eye;  furnished  with  a  percurrent  median 
carina;  it  is  armed  on  each  side,  above  lateral  angles,  with  a  tri- 
quetous,  conical,  almost  erect  horn  which  is  turned  strongly 
upward,  a  little  inclined  outward,  the  obtusely  pointed  tip 
turned  directly  outward,  with  three  small  carinte  on  the  superior 
surface;  posterior  process  tectiform,  straight,  sinuate  along 
inferior  border,  narrow  at  beise,  long  and  slender,  gradually 
acuminate  to  apex  which  curves  strongly  downward,  reaching  tips 
of  tegmina. 

Tegmina  long,  narrow,  lanceolate,  smoky,  vitreous,  base  and 
veins  ferruginous,  a  piceous  spot  on  interior  angle,  and  veins  sur- 
rounding third  apical  cell,  of  the  same  colour;  corium  with  long, 
narrow,  discoidal  cells,  of  equal  size,  the  third  apical  cell,  very 
long  and  narrow,  crossed  by  several  transverse  venules. 

Sides  of  chest  and  scutellum  covered  with  yellow  down. 
Femora  black,  tibiae  and  tarsi  ferruginous. 

Long.  7;  lat.  2  mm.;  incl.  lat.  corn.  4  mm. 

Described  from  five  males  and  eight  females. 

Types  in  Coll.  F.W.G. 

Hfib. — Victoria  (Kershaw) :  South  Australia  (Tepper) :  Braid- 
wood  and  Que^nbeyan,  N.S.W.  (I^a). 

This  species  may  easily  be  separated  from  its  congeners  by  the 
long,  narrow,  slender  form,  and  areolated  third  apical  cell. 
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*S.  CURVICAUDUS,  sp.nov. 

Head  triangular,  base  nearly  straight,  lateral  borders  denticu- 
late; ocelli  on  a  line  passing  through  centre  of  eyes,  and  equidistant 
from  each  other  and  the  eyes. 

Prothorax  piceous,  with  a  median  percurrent  carina,  armed  on 
each  side  with  a  rather  long,  very  flat  horn  turned  almost  directly 
outward,  very  slightly  upward,  apex  curved  a  little  backward,  and 
but  little  elevated  above  dorsum;  posterior  process  very  broad 
from  base  to  middle,  then  slender  and  gradually  acuminate  to  the 
apex,  strongly  decurved  from  base  to  the  apex  which  reaches  tips 
of  tegmina. 

Tegmina  with  very  little  of  base  punctured,  vitreous,  and  trans- 
parent, veins  piceous,  corium  with  first  discoidal  cell  about  one- 
half  the  size  of  the  second,  the  second  apical  cell  very  small. 

Long.  7;  lat.  2  mm.;  incl.  lat.  corn.  5  mm. 

Described  from  two  males. 

Types  in  Coll.  F.W.G. 

^a6. —Tweed  River,  N.S.W.  (Froggatt). 

A  small  piceous  species  with  the  posterior  process  strongly 
curved  downward  from  base  to  apex. 

EuFRBNCHiA,  gen.nov. 

Head  nearly  triangular,  lateral  border  denticulate,  convex  in 
front,  base  nearly  straight;  eyes  prominent  outward. 

Prothorax  rudely  punctured  or  reticulate,  rises  vertically  from 
base,  armed  on  each  side  with  a  long,  strong,  vertical,  flattened 
horn,  with  sides  parallel,  superior  part  curved  outward,  falciform, 
apex  obtuse,  with  two  little  teeth,  between  which  is  a  shallow 
sulcus ;  posterior  process  long,  slender,  apex  lightly  decurved 
slightly  passing  apices  of  tegmina;  lateral  horns  near  at  bases, 
between  which  median  carina  is  obsolete. 

Tegmina  with  cells  of  corium  narrow,  three  discoidal  cells,  the 
first  placed  between  the  radial  and  first  ulnar  veins  in  front  of 
second  apical  cell,  second  and  third  between  the  first  and  second 
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ulnar  veins  behind  the  third  and  fourth  apical  cells;  furnished 
with  a  transverse  venule  between  the  two  ulnar  veins,  near  base. 

Wings  with  four  apical  ceUs. 

Tibis  flattened  and  lightly  dilated. 

Type,  CerUrotus /alcatus,  Walk. 

This  genus  differs  from  the  last  section  of  Sertorius  in  having 
three  discoidal  cells. 

Dedicated  to  Mr.  Charles  French,  Government  Entomologist 
of  Victoria,  for  his  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy. 

Synopsis  op  Spbcibs. 

1  (2).  Falciform  portion  of  lateral  horns  brief,  base  of  posterior 

process  broad Lea, 

2  (1).  Falciform  portion  of  lateral  horns  very  long,  base  of  pos- 

terior process  proportionately  slender falcata. 

♦E.   PALCATA,  Walk. 

1851,  Centrotus  falcatus.  List  Horn.  Brit.  Mus.  p.  62. 
1869,  S,  curvicomisy  Stal,  Of  v.  K.  Vet.  Ak.  Forh.  p.  287. 

Head  piceous,  punctulate;  ocelli  above  a  line  passing  through 
centre  of  eyes,  a  little  nearer  to  the  eye  than  to  each  other. 

Prothorax  fusco-ferruginous,  densely  and  strongly  punctured, 
almost  reticulate  with  a  median  longitudinal  carina  which  is 
interrupted  between  lateral  horns,  seen  from  front,  narrowed 
upward,  lateral  horns  contiguous  at  base,  erect  to  middle,  then 
strongly  curved  outward  and  downward,  broad,  long,  sides 
parallel,  apices  truncated,  anterior  apical  angle  rounded,  posterior 
angle  in  a  prominent  tooth;  posterior  process  convex,  rather 
slender,  curved  downward  from  middle,  apex  black,  reaching  tips 
of  tegmina. 

Tegmina  pale  subfuscous  hyaline,  veins  fuscous,  punctured  on 
each  side,  the  basal  and  costal  cell  subferruginous,  punctured 
beyond  middle.  Chest  black,  a  spot  on  chest  and  scutellum 
yellowish-gray  pubescent. 

Long.  <?  5,  9  6;  lat.  (J  2,  J  2^;  exp.  com.  (J  6,  J  7  mm. 

Female  differs  little  from  male. 
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Types  in  British  Museum  and  Mu<i.  Holm. 
Hah, — Adelaide,  South  Australia  (Stal) :  Van  Dieman's  Land 
(Walker). 

*E.  Le^  sp.nov 

(Platei.,  fig.  5.) 

Head  black,  punctured;  ocelli  as  in  falccUus. 

Prothorax  dark  ferruginous,  punctured;  lateral  horns,  not  con- 
tiguous at  bases,  extend  upward  and  strongly  forward,  long,  sides 
parallel,  a  small  apical  portion  outward,  apical  angles  as  in 
/alccUus;  posterior  process  tectiform,  not  convex,  strong  and  broad 
at  base,  gradually  narrowed  to  apex  which  reaches  apices  of 
tegmina. 

Tegmina  ferruginous,  opaque,  veins  darker  and  punctured 
along  their  sides,  one-third  of  clavus  and  radial  cell,  and  all  of 
costa,  densely  opaque  and  punctured,  and  opaque  spot  on  apex  of 
first  apical  cell. 

Long.  9  6;  lat.  1|;  exp.  lat.  corn.  3  to  3^  mm. 

Described  from  seven  females. 

Types  in  Coll.  F.W.G. 

Hab. — West  Australia  ( Lea) . 

Dedicated  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Lea,  Government  Entomologist  of 
Tasmania,  who  kindly  presented  this  and  other  interesting  forms. 

Centrotypus,  Stal. 
1866,  Hemiptera  Africana,  iv.  p.  88. 

Front  a  little  prominent  downward;  ocelli  lightly  prominent; 
destitute  of  lobes  on  lateral  borders. 

Prothorax  horned  above  lateral  angles,  the  horns  triquetrous, 
conical;  the  posterior  process  acuminate,  almost  covering  scutellum; 
median  carina  a  smooth  line  anteriorly. 

Tegmina  with  five  apical  and  two  discoid al  cells,  the  interior 
petiolate,  the  two  ulnar  veins  not  joined,  near  the  base,  with  a 
transverse  venule;  costal  and  radial  cells  almost  equally  long. 

Wings  with  four  apical  cells. 

Tibiae  simple. 
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Type,  CetUrotus  flexuostASy  Fabr. 

This  genus  differs  from  Sertoritis  only  in  the  absence  of  the 
t-ransverse  venule  between  the  two  ulnar  veins,  a  very  weak 
character. 

•  Synopsis  of  Species. 

1  (2).  Third  apical  cell  straight,  first  disooidal  cell  long,  nar- 

row, two-thirds  length  of  second;  lateral  horns  turned 

outward,  downward  and  backward;  size  large occidentalis, 

2  (1).  Third  apical  cell  cresc^tiform,   base  carved    toward 

interior  angle;  first  disooidal  cell  triangular,  small; 

lateral  horns  very  short  and  minute;  sise  very  small,     minutus, 

*C.  OCCIDENTALIS,  Sp.nOV. 

Ferruginous,  the  head,  base  of  prothorax  excepting  the  edge, 
tips  of  lateral  horns,  chest,  abdomen,  femora  excepting  the  tips, 
a  spot  on  the  tibiae,  and  tips  of  tarsi,  black. 

Head  as  long  as  broad,  base  strongly  curved,  the  apex  produced 
downward,  toothed  on  lateral  borders,  punctured;  ocelli  white, 
placed  above  a  line  passing  centre  of  eyes  to  which  they  approach 
nearer  than  to  each  other. 

Prothorax  punctured,  furnished  with  a  percurrent  median 
carina ;  dorsum  convex,  armed  on  each  side,  above  lateral 
angles,  with  a  short,  flat,  conical  horn,  compressed  infero- 
superiorly,  turned  directly  outward,  apex  obtuse,  inclined  a  little 
downward  and  backward,  the  upper  surface  with  the  dorsum, 
convex;  posterior  process  stout  at  the  base,  not  tectiform,  sin- 
uous along  inferior  border,  and  gradually  acuminate  to  the  apex 
which  reaches  the  tips  of  the  tegmina. 

Tegmina  vitreous,  clear,  veins  ferruginous,  punctured  at  base, 
a  blackish  cloud  near  base  of  clavus;  first  discoidal  cell  two- 
thirds  length  of  second,  equal  to  and  lying  alongside  of  first 
apical  cell. 

Long.  6J;  lat.  2 J;  inch  lat.  corn.  4  mm. 

$  Differs  from  the  male  in  being  tawny  yellow,  and  ferruginous 
where  the  male  is  marked  with  black,  and  the  larger  size. 

Long.  9;  lat.  3|;  incl.  lat.  corn.  5  mm 
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Described  from  two  males  and  one  female. 

Types  in  Coll.  F.W.G. 

Hckb. — Swan  River,  West  Australia  (Lea). 

*C.  MiNUTUS,  sp.nov. 

Head  black,  triangular,  deorsum,  with  scattered  yellow  hairs; 
ocelli  above  a  line  passing  through  centre  of  eyes  to  which  they 
are  nearer  than  to  each  other,  base  barely  curved. 

Prothorax  black  at  base,  and  apex,  otherwise  dark  brown,  con- 
vex, armed  on  each  side  above  lateral  angles  with  a  very  minute 
pointed  horn  extended  directly  outward;  the  dorsum  most  elevated 
at  base  of  posterior  process  which  is  distinctly  sinuous,  tectiform, 
acuminate,  apex  reaching  end  of  abdomen,  but  shorter  than 
apices  of  tegmina. 

Tegmina  broad,  short,  ferruginous,  and  punctured  at  base, 
nearly  all  of  costal  and  basal  third  of  radial  cells  punctured  and 
opaque;  corium  with  the  first  discoidal  cell  triangular,  half  size  of 
second,  the  second  long  narrow,  directed  diagonally  to  apical 
veins;  third  apical  cell  with  base  curved  toward  interior  angle; 
veins  milky  white;  first  apical  cell  minute. 

Body  below  black.     Tibiae  and  tarsi  ferruginous. 

Long.  3;  lat.  1  mm.;  but  little  broader  between  apices  of  lateral 
horns. 

The  female  differs  from  the  male  in  the  lateral  horns  which  are 
little  more  than  minute  tubercles,  and  the  broader  basal  cells. 

Described  from  three  males  and  one  female. 

Types  in  Coll.  F.W.G. 

Hah. — South  Australia  (Tepper) :  Mosman's  Bay,  N.S.W. 
(Froggatt);  Clarence  River,  Tarn  worth,  N.S.W.  (Lea). 

This  minute  species  is  the  smallest  yet  found  in  Australia,  and 
the  smallest  of  the  genus  known. 

Lu  BR  A,  gen. no V. 

Head  triangular,  lateral  borders  sinuous. 

Prothorax  rising  vertically  from  the  base,  the  dorsum  appears 
to  divide  into  two  long  anteriorly  inclined   horns  which  are  en- 
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Uurged  towards  the  apex  rounded  on  the  top  (not  truncated),  the 
inner  angles  produced  in  triangular  acuminate  spines,  the  surface 
reticulated;  the  posterior  process  is  much  shorter  than  the  tegmina 
and  sinuate. 

Tegmina  with  two  discoidal  cells,  the  second  petiolate,  furnished 
with  a  transverse  venule  between  two  ulnar  veins,  near  base. 

Wings  with  four  apical  cells. 

Legs  very  slightly  flattened. 

I  have  chosen  for  the  name  of  this  genus  the  aboriginal  word 
meaning  "  wife."     It  is  closely  related  to  Daunua. 

Synopsis  op  Species. 

1  (2).  Apices  of  dorsal  horns  famished  with  a  slender  spine  on 

the  outer  side,  converging  to  form  an  arch  by  the 
meeting  of  the  acuminate  interior  angles  of  the  apices    regalis, 

2  (1).  Apices  of  dorsal  horns  widely  separated;  interior  angle 

of  each  apex  notacaminate,  bat  gibbons,  with  a  slender 

spine  on  exterior  angle spinicomU. 

♦L.   8PINIC0RNI8,  Walk. 
1862,  Oxyrhachia  spinicornia,  Jonm.  Ent.  i.  p.  316. 

Head  piceous,  strongly  punctured;  ocelli  on  a  line  passing 
through  centre  of  eyes,  and  a  little  nearer  to  the  eyes  than  to 
each  other. 

Prothorax  dilute  piceous,  rising  vertically  from  the  base  with 
the  lateral  horns  thick,  very  long,  erect,  slightly  inclined  forward, 
curved,  thickly  and  rudely  reticulated;  the  apex  is  much  thickened, 
and  armed  with  a  sharp  spine  on  the  outer  side,  extending 
directly  outward ;  posterior  process  very  long  and  slender,  apex 
decurved,  reaching  apices  of  the  tegmina. 

Tegmina  broad,  vinaceous,  veins  darker,  base  and  nearly  all  of 
costa  ferruginous,  opaque  and  punctured,  the  third  apical  cell 
normal,  basal  half  of  clavus  punctured  and  opaque. 

Chest  with  yellow  pubescence. 

Legs  ferruginous. 

Long.  9  8;  lat.  3  mm. 
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Type  in  the  British  Museum. 

^a6.— Moreton  Bay,  Q.  (Walker):  Tweed  River,  N.S.W. 
<Froggatt);  Clarence  River,  N.S.W.  (Lea). 

*L.    RB6ALIS,  8p.nOV. 

(Plate  i.,  figs.  4 -and  9). 

Head  piceous,  triangular,  with  two  minute  tubercles  on  each 
side  on  the  lateral  borders;  ocelli  near  the  base,  above  a  line 
passing  through  the  centre  of  eyes,  equidistant  from  each  other 
and  the  eyes. 

Prothorax  dark  ferruginous,  rising  vertically  from  the  base, 
laterally  compressed,  the  dorsum  widened  on  each  side  into  a 
long  laterally  compressed  horn,  which  is  much  thickened  and 
reticulated  towards  the  apex  and  much  inclined  forward,  the  apex 
<;urved  inward  ending  in  a  triangular  point  which  meets  with 
its  fellow  forming  the  half  of  a  circle,  bearing  a  short,  stout, 
sharp  spine  on  the  exterior  surface;  the  posterior  process  is  very 
slender,  sinuous,  much  shorter  than  the  te^^mina,  the  apex  acumi- 
nate 

Tegmina  clear,  vitreous,  with  the  entire  basal  fourth  ferrugi- 
nous, punctured  and  opaque,  the  veins  and  a  large  spot  of  the 
same  colour  on  the  apices;  clavus  gradually  acuminate,  vitreous, 
ferruginous  at  the  base,  with  two  veins. 

Legs  light  fen'uginous,  ti^s  of  tarsi  piceous. 

Described  from  one  example,  the  body  of  which  is  wanting. 

Type  in  Coll.  F.W.G. 

iya6.— Brisbane,  Q.  (Tryon). 

D  A  u  N  u  8,    Stal. 

1866,  Hemiptera  Africana,  iv.  p.  87. 

Prothorax  elevated,  furnished  with  a  median  carina,  armed  on 
each  side  above  lateral  angles  with  a  broad  horn,  triquetrous  at 
the  base,  compressed  upward  from  front  and  behind ;  apex 
broadened,  truncated,  sometimes  furnished  with  a  very  short  spine; 
posterior  process  acuminate,  rarely  reaching  apices  of  tegmina. 
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Tegmina  destitute  of  transverse  venule  between  two  ulnar 
veins,  near  base,  with  five  oblong  apical  and  two  discoidal  cells, 
the  interior  petiolate;  costal  cell  extended  beyond  radial,  both 
punctured  and  opaque;  exterior  discoidal  cell  not  petiolate;  clavus 
punctured  and  opaque  at  base,  with  two  veins,  gradually  narrowed 
to  apex. 

Wings  with  four  apical  cells. 

Scutellum  transverse,  almost  equally  long  and  wide,  apex  trun- 
cated, ending  on  each  side  in  a  little  tooth. 

Tibise  and  tarsi  simple  (in  one  species  dilated). 

Type,  Centrotus  Tasmanicey  Fairm. 

Synopsis  op  Species. 

1  (4).  Lateral  horns  nearly  erect;  apex  of  posterior  process  not 

passing  tips  of  tegmina  ;   head  triangular ;   tibisB  not 
dilated. 

2  (3).  Coriom  famished  with  a  longitudinal,  ferruginous  stripe 

along   middle  from   base  to  apex;  third  apical  cell 
normal vitta, 

3  (2).  Corium  smoky  yellow,  destitute  of  ferruginous  stripe  ; 

third  apical  cell  furnished  with  transverse  venules Tasmania:, 

4(1).  Lateral  horns  inclined  forward;  apex  of  posterior  process 
far  smrpassing  tips  of  tegmina;  head  nearly  square, 
lateral  borders  foliaceous ;  front  tibisB  dilated gracilis, 

*D.  Tasmani-e,  Fairm. 

(Plate  i.,  figs.  6  and  20). 

1846,   Centrotus   Tasmanice,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.   Fr.  (2),  iv.  p.  513, 

pi.  3,  fig.  15. 
1851,  Centrotus  contractus,  Walk.,  List  Horn.  Brit.  Mus.  p.  622. 
1858,  Centrotus  tr^incaticomisy  Walk.,  Ins.  Saunds.  Horn.  p.  81. 

Head  black,  triangular,  apex  a  little  recurved;  ocelli  on  a  line 
with  centre  of  eyes,  and  a  little  further  from  each  other  than 
from  the  eyes. 

Prothorax  dark  ferruginous  brown,  punctured,  rising  vertically 
from  base,  lateral  horns  strong,  upright,  a  little  diverging,  some- 
what   constricted  along  middle,  dilated   at  the  apex,   which   is 
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truncated,  the  inferior  angle  being  acute;  the  inner  and  anterior 
surfaces  with  little  carinie;  lateral  angles  prominent;  posterior 
process  long,  slender,  straight,  the  apex  a  little  decurved,  reaching 
the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  but  much  shorter  than  the  tegmina. 

Tegmina  broad,  ferruginous,  costa  and  base  punctured  and 
opaque,  the  third  apical  cell  of  corium  with  several  transverse 
venules;  clavus  punctured  at  base,  gradually  narrowed  to  apex, 
with  two  veins. 

Chest  and  abdomen  piceous,  covered  with  dense  white 
pubescence. 

Legs  piceous. 

Long.  (J  7,  2  9;  lat.  J  2,  J  3  mm. 

Types  in  Collections  of  Serville,  Signoret  and  Lef^bre,  British 
Museum,  and  W.  W.  Saunders. 

Hah, — New  Holland  (Fairmaire) :  Hobart,  Tasmania  (Lea)  : 
Gisborne  (French);  Port  Phillip,  Victoria  (Walker) :  Brisbane, 
Q.  (Tryon). 

This  is  the  most  common  species  in  Tasmania. 

♦D.  viTTA,  Walk. 

(Plate  i.,  fig.  25). 

1851,  Centrotus  vitta,  Walk.,  List  Hom.  Brit.  Mus.  p.  626. 
1858,  Oocyrhachis  coritorta,  Walk.,  Ins.  Saunds.  Hom.  p.  66. 

Head  triangular,  ferruginous,  punctured,  ocelli  on  a  line  with 
the  centre  of,  and  much  nearer  to  each  other  than  to  the  eyes. 

Pro  thorax  ferruginous,  lightly  pubescent,  vertical  in  front;  the 
lateral  horns  almost  erect,  triquetrous,  much  more  widely 
separated  at  the  apices  than  at  bases;  two  carinse  on  the  inner 
surface;  apices  much  broadened,  outer  angle  acutely  produced, 
inner  angle  rounded;  posterior  process  long,  slender,  sinuous  at 
the  middle,  apex  reaching  almost  to  the  tips  of  tegmina. 

Tegmina  long,  clear,  lanceolate, base  ferruginous, and  punctured; 
veins,  and  a  broad  longitudinal  stripe  along  the  middle  of  corium, 
ferruginous,  the  discoidal  cells  of  equal  size;  clavus  gradually 
acuminate,  the  base,  a  large  spot  at  the  middle  and  one  at  the 
apex,  ferruginous. 
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Legs  fermgiDOus,  tips  of  tarsi  piceous. 

Long.  ^  6,  2  7;  lat. ,?  2,  $  24  mm. 

Food  plant,  Acacia  decurreiis. 

Hob. — Tasmania  (Walker) :  Camden  Haven,  Penrith,  Sydney, 
N.S.W.  (Froggatt);  Queanbeyan,  Bungendore,  N.S.W.  (Lea^  : 
South  Australia  (Tepper). 

This  species  is  easily  recognised  by  the  slender  form,  and  the 
ferruginous  stripe  on  the  tegmina. 

*0.  GRACILIS,  sp.nov. 

Head  piceous,  nearly  square,  the  apical  portion  nearly  as  broad 
as  the  base,  sides  foliaceous;  ocelli  on  a  line  with  the  centre  of  the 
eyes,  nearer  to  the  eyes  than  to  each  other. 

Prothorax  piceous  brown,  punctured  with  black,  with  a  distinct 
median  carina;  it  rises  vertically  from  the  base,  over  each  lateral 
angle  furnished  with  a  strong,  quadrangular,  black,  nearly  erect 
horn,  which  is  inclined  lightly  outward,  strongly  forward,  the 
sides  parallel  nearly  to  the  apex,  which  is  broadened,  truncate,  the 
inner  angle  slightly  rounded,  the  outer  angle  produced  in  a  blunt 
point;  the  truncated  surface  is  marked  with  four  reddish  carinas; 
the  posterior  process  is  very  slender,  lightly  sinuous,  acuminate, 
exceptionally  long,  reaching  beyond  the  tips  of  the  tegmina,  the 
apical  fifth  bent  a  little  upward. 

Tegmina  long,  very  narrow,  vitreous,  with  piceous  veins;  the 
interior  discoidal  cell  longer  than  exterior,  the  last  four  apical 
cells  with  their  bases  in  a  line,  the  first  placed  nearly  at  the 
middle  of  the  exterior  border;  clavus  vitreous,  with  two  piceous 
veins. 

Tibiie  reddish,  all  dilated;  tarsi  tawny. 

Long.  9  7^;  lat.  U  mm.;  lat.  incl.  lat.  corn.  3^  mm. 

Described  from  one  female. 

Type  in  C0II.  F.W.G. 

Hah. — West  Australia  (Lea). 

The  species  may  be  easily  recognised  by  the  long,  very  slender 
form,  the  vitreous  tegmina,  and  the  dilated  tibiae.  It  is  closely 
3 
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related  to   the  subfamily  MembrcLcincb,  but  the  exposed  sides  of 
the  scutellum  place  it  outside  of  that  group. 

EuTRYONiA,  gen.nov. 

Head  triangular,  recurved,  ocelli  above  a  line  passing  through 
the  centre  of  eyes,  equidistant  from  each  other  and  the  eyes. 

Prothorax  elevated  into  a  convex,  dome-shaped  form,  above 
which  rises  a  very  high,  strong,  erect  process,  laterally  compressed, 
dilated  at  the  apex  in  a  very  large  transverse,  cylindrical  process 
which  is  deeply  sulcate  in  the  middle,  anterio-posteriorly,  and 
armed  on  each  side  with  a  directly  diverging  long,  very  acute 
spine;  at  the  middle  of  this  process,  posteriorly,  is  a  large  tuber- 
osity, below  which  is  a  large  gibbosity;  some  distance  behind  the 
lateral  angles  the  prothorax  is  suddenly  narrowed,  and  produced 
into  a  long,  slender,  sinuous,  acuminate  process,  the  apical  half 
distant  from  the  abdomen,  the  apex  reaching  tips  of  tegmina, 
curving  downwards. 

Tegmina  coriaceous,  opaque,  ferruginous;  costa  punctured; 
corium  with  two  discoidal  cells,  the  exterior  triangular,  the  interior 
oblong,  petiolate,  and  about  twice  larger,  destitute  of  a  transverse 
venule  between  two  ulnar  veins,  near  base;  clavus  gradually 
acuminate,  with  two  veins. 

Wings  vitreous,  with  four  apical  cells. 

Tibiae  with  the  anterior  and  middle  pairs  dilated. 

Type,  Centrotus  moiistrifer^  Walk. 

Dedicated  to  Mr.  Henry  Tryon,  the  Queensland  Government 
Entomologist,  who  kindly  placed  this  and  other  interesting 
material  in  my  hands  for  study. 

*E    MONSTRIFERA,  Walk. 

(Plate  i.,  figs.  10,  11,  2-2  and  26). 
1858,  Centrotiut  monstrifer.  Walk.,  Ins.  Saunds.  Horn.  p.  80. 
18G2,  Odcyrhachis  ponchrifpr,  Walk.,  Jour.  Ent.  i.  p.  316. 

PiceouH  brown,  pubescent,  apex  of  dorsal  horn  marked  with 
luteous,  also  the  lateral  spines,  the  posterior  process  with  a  broad 
band  of  the  same  colour. 
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Tegmina  ferruginous,  coriaceous  and  opaque,  with  a  Y-shaped 
white  band  across  the  middle,  another  band  across  the  discoidal 
portion;  tips  of  tarsi  luteous. 

Abdominal  joints  luteous. 

9.  Long.  6;  lat.  2  mm-. 

Types  in  the  Collection  of  W.  VV.  Saunders,  and  in  the  British 
Museum. 

H'»b, —Kuntev  R.,  N.S.W.,  Moreton  Bay  (Walker) :  Rockhamp- 
ton,  Q-  (Tryon) :  Tweed  R.,  N.S.W.  (Froggatt). 

EiUtyonia  is  closely  related  to  Sphongophonis  of  America,  but 
the  exposed  sides  of  the  scutellum  place  it  in  the  subfamily  Ceii- 
Irotifur. 

Htpsoprora,  Stal  (Subfamily  Afembradiioi). 
1869,  Ofv.  K.  Vet.  Ak.  Forh.  p.  277. 

Head  with  lateral  margins  straight  towards  the  eyes,  foliaceous. 

Prothorax  on  the  dorsum,  in  front,  armed  with  an  elevated 
process,  erect  or  inclined;  posterior  process  covering  scutellum,  on 
4».ach  side  behind  the  middle  carinated,  or  with  a  large  tubercle, 
which  is  prominent  beyond  the  sides  of  the  process. 

Tegmina  more  or  less  coriaceous  and  opaque. 

Tibire  with  the  anterior  pair  dilated,  foliaceous;  tarsi  simple. 

Type,  Pt*»ry(jia  pilpala,  Fairm. 

H.  CASSIS,  Buck. 
1 901,  Monog.  Ent.  p.  60,  pi.  ix.,  $  fig.  2;  $  fig.  3 

General  colour,  dark  brown  ($),  ochreous  yellow  (5). 

Head  dilated,  foliaceous. 

Prothorax  on  the  dorsum  furnished  with  a  pointed  protuberance 
between  the  shoulders  resembling  a  helmet,  produced  posteriorly 
at  the  base  in  a  large  tuberosity,  and  at  the  apex  similarly  pro- 
^luced;  furnished  with  a  posterior  process. 

Tibia?  subspatulate,  foliaceous. 

Long,  cj  6,  2  7;  lat.  5  mm. 

Jlab, — North  Australia  (Wollaston). 
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This  cmde  description  is  taken  from  Bnckton's  work,  and  I 
follow  him  in  placing  the  species  in  the  above  genus,  but  with 
hesitation,  as  I  have  not  seen  an  example.  My  opinion  is  that  it 
should  be  placed  elsewhere. 

P  H I  L  Y  A,  Walk.  (Subfamily  MembrtMcirug). 

1858,  List  Hom.  Brit.  Mus.  SuppL  p.  126. 

1858,  (?)  Azinia,  Walk.,  Ins.  Saunds.  Hom.  p.  63. 

1869,  Aechmophora,  Stal,  Kong.  Sv.  Yet.  Ak.  Handl.  viii.,  p.  39. 

Head  with  lateral  margins  straight  towards  the  eyes,  foliaceous. 

Prothorax  low,  not  compresso-elevated,  middle  of  dorsum 
acutely  carinated,  furnished  with  a  long,  thick  subcompressed, 
porrect  process,  the  apex  ascending;  posterior  process  long,  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  apex  of  tegmina,  somewhat  narrowed  towai*ds 
apex,  subcoarctate  in  front  of  middle. 

Tegmina  coriaceous,  opaque,  with  venation  indistinct. 

Tibiae  dilated,  foliaceous;  tarsi  simple. 

Types,  P.  hicolor  (in  British  Museum),  A,  dephas  (Mus.  Holm, 
et  Stal),  A,  pallidipennis  (Coll.  W.  W.  Saunders). 

(?)  P.  PARVULA,  Buck. 
1901,  Monog.  Ent.  p.  57,  pi.  viii.,  fig.  4. 

Eyes  prominent,  abnormally  placed  on  the  side,  and  high  on 
the  head.  The  colour  is  dusky  ochreous-brown,  the  anterior  horn 
developed  into  a  recurved  process,  with  lateral  carinse,  apex 
truncated. 

Legs  lightly  flattened. 

Iwiong.  5  mm.;  lat.  1  mm. 

Hah, — West  Australia  (Has well). 

Buckton  places  this  species  in  the  above  genus  with  hesitation, 
stating  that  it  closely  resembles  the  Fulyoridit.  I  doubt  if  lie 
Ims  correctly  located  it. 
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EUFROOGATTIA,  gen.DOV. 

Head  small,  triangular,  base  semicircular,  eyes  medium;  ocelli 
situated  high  above  the  eyes  near  base  of  head,  a  little  nearer  to 
the  eyes  than  to  each  other;  apex  broad,  notched  at  middle. 

Prothorax  very  broad,  furnished  with  a  median  carina;  rising 
perpendicularly  from  the  head,  above  each  lateral  angle  is  a  broad, 
flattened,  strong,  horn  extended  outward  and  a  little  forward, 
with  sides  parallel,  apex  truncated,  at  the  superior  angle  bearing 
a  short,  slender  spine  at  the  side  of  which  is  a  sulcus;  posteriorly 
terminating,  behind  lateral  horns,  the  posterior  border  lightly 
curved  backward,  destitute  of  a  posterior  process;  scutellum  very 
broad  and  long,  resembling  a  shield,  the  sides  parallel  nearly  to 
the  apex  which  is  very  obtusely  rounded  and  reaches  end  of 
abdomen;  at  the  base  of  the  scutellum  is  a  dorsal  protuberance  of 
about  the  size  of  the  lateral  horns,  pyramidal,  truncated  at  the 
apex,  the  median  carina  continued  on  scutellum  but  terminating 
some  distance  in  front  of  apex,  much  more  distinct  in  female. 
The  entire  surface  is  rugose,  two  tubercles  on  each  side  of  the 
median  carina  in  front,  three  irregular  rows  of  tubercles  along 
the  dorsum  on  each  side,  and  a  row  along  the  edge  of  the  abdomen, 
just  below  tlie  tegmina. 

Tegmina  lying  flat  on  the  back  largely  concealed  beneath  the 
sides  of  scutellum,  proportionately  small,  about  one-fourth  at 
outer  basal  portion  coriaceous  and  densely  opaque  occupying  tri- 
angular space  at  posterior  edge  of  prothorax  and  sides  of  scutellum, 
the  remaining  part  very  delicate  vitreous  and  smoky  transparent, 
veins  hardly  distinguishable. 

Abdomen  large,  fitting  snugly  beneath  and  reaching  apex  of 
scutellum. 

Legs  strong,  tibiae  not  dilated;  tarsi  tri-articulate,  ending  in  two 
strong  claws. 

Type,  E.  iuherculala^  Godg. 

I  take  pleasure  in  dedicating  this  genus  to  my  esteemed  friend 
Mr.  W.W.  Froggatt,  Government  Entomologist,  who  has  rendered 
every  assistance  in  my  entomological  studies. 
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E.  TUBBRCULATA,  8p  DOV. 

.(Plate  i.,  tigs.  17,  18 and  19). 

$»  Fuscous,  with  apical  half  of  head,  a  spot  on  each  side  of  the 
median  carina  in  front,  the  inferior  surface  of  the  lateral  horns, 
a  band  between  their  bases,  base  of  their  spines,  lateral  posterior 
edge  and  median  carina  of  dorsal  horn,  a  spot  on  each  side  of  the 
abdomen,  and  posterior  tibiae  sordid  3'ellow;  chest  black. 

Long.  $  4:  lat.  incl.  lat.  corn*  3  mm. 

9  Similar  to  male,  but  larger. 

Long.  4|;  lat.  incl.  lat.  corn.  3|  mm. 

Described  from  one  $  and  one  9. 

Types  in  Coll.  F.VV.G. 

^^._Wingham,  N.S.W.  (Froggatt). 

This  interesting  species,  in  general  appearance,  reminds  one  of 
the  genus  IVagopa,  Burm. ;  in  that  genus,  however,  the  prothorax 
covers  the  entire  upper  surface  of  the  body,  including  the  scutellum. 

Po  R  c  0  R  H I N  u  8.  gen.nov. 

Head  large,  porrect,  quadrangular,  superior  surface  nearly  hori- 
zontal, lightly  convex  and  furnished  with  a  strong  median 
longitudinal  carina;  ocelli  below  a  line  passing  through  centre  of 
the  prominent  eyes,  nearer  to  each  other  than  to  the  eyes. 

Prothorax,  for  some  distance  from  the  base,  convex,  nearly 
horizontal,  conforming  to  the  base  of  the  porrect  head,  after 
which  it  is  broadened,  vertical,  and  produced  above  each  lateral 
angle  in  a  large,  triquetrous,  conical,  ear-shaped  horn,  which 
extends  upward,  outward  and  forward,  the  apex  turned  a  little 
backward;  the  dorsum  is  very  broad  between  these  horns,  and 
destitute  of  a  median  longitudinal  carina;  destitute  of  a  posterior 
process,  the  posterior  edge  deeply  and  broadly  sulcate  forward. 

Scutellura  as  long  as  broad,  the  apex  pointed,  base  rounded. 

Tegmina  long,  broad,  reticulate  with  numerous  venules;  clavus 
very  broad  at  base,  gradually  acuminate  to  apex,  with  two  veins. 

Wings  very  large,  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  tegmina,  with  four 
apical  cells,  the  first  and  third  very  long,  the  second  shortest. 
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L^H  very  long,  femora  slender,  cylindrical  and  curved;  tibiie 
slender,  quadrilateral,  the  posterior  pair  with  a  row  of  denticles 
along  the  posterior  edge;  tarsi  normal. 

Type,  P.  MasUrsi,  Godg. 

This  genus  reminds  one  of  Amyot  <k  Serville^s  Nessorhinus^  but 
differs  in  being  destitute  of  a  posterior  process  and  a  dorsal  horn; 
and  of  Coloborrhi't,  Germ.,  but  differs  in  having  lateral  horns. 

P.  MASTERbi,  sp.nov. 
(Plate  i.,  figs.  12,  15  and  16). 

^.  Head  ferruginous,  mottled  with  yellow. 

Prothorax  ferruginous  red,  with  a  broad  yellow  band  passing 
across  the  front. 

Scutellum  sordid  yellow. 

Tegmina  with  basal  third  yellow,  punctured  with  ferruginous, 
the  middle  third  ferruginous,  the  veins  darker,  the  apical  third 
clearer. 

Abdomen  salmon  colour,  genital  apparatus  tawny. 

Femora  tawny,  apex  block:  tibiae  and  tarsi  tawny. 

Long.  ^  9;  lat.  1^.;  inch  lat.  corn.  3^  mm. 

The  female  is  sordid  green,  the  tips  of  the  lateral  horns  brown. 

Described  from  one  male  and  one  female. 

Types,  ^  Coll.  F.W.G.;  $  Macleay  Museum,  Sydney. 

y/a6.— Sydney  (Mnsters);  Mt.  Victoria.  N.S.W.  (Lea). 

The  head  and  prothorax,  when  seen  from  the  side,  resemble 
the  head  of  a  pig. 

Dedicated  to  Mr.  Maiiters,  Curator  of  the  Macleay  Museum, 
Sydney,  who  first  brouglit  this  species  to  my  notice. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  L 

Fig.   1. — Sertoriiui  giffanticus,  tegmina. 
Fig.  2. — Sextius  vireMccits  ,, 

Fig.  .3. — Sertorins  areolatus  ,, 

Fig.   i.  ~  Lnbrn  regalift  ,, 

Fig.  5. — Euj'renchia  Lett-  ,, 

Fig.  C. — Dnnnna  Ta»man'uc  ,, 
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Fig.  7. — Aeanthucus  trUpiniftr,  tegmina. 

Fig.  8. — Terentius  convexus,  tegmina. 

Fig.  9. — Lubra  regalis^  prothorax. 

Fig,  10. — Eutryonia  momtrifera^  side  view. 

Fig.  11. —      „  ,,  back  view. 

Fig.  12. — Parcorhinus  Mastersi,  front  view. 

Fig.  13. — Acanthncu*  rufiventrit,  side  view. 

Fig.H.'—TerentiM  convexus,  side  view. 

Fig.  15. — Porcorhinus  MasUrsi,  side  view. 

Fig.  16.—         „  ,,         wing. 

Fig.  17. — Eufroggattia  tuberculata,  wing 

Fig.  18. —        „  „  dorsal  surface. 

Pig.  19.—        „  „  tegmina. 

Fig.20. -X>aMnt«  Tnnmanut^  pupa. 

Fig. 21. — Dingkana  borealU,  tegmina. 

Fig. 22. — Eutryonia  monstrifera,  prothorax. 

Fig.23.— Unknown,  West  Aust.;  pupa. 

Fig. 24. — Sextius  depreasug^  pupa. 

Fig.25. — Daunwf  vitia^  tegmina. 

Fig.  26. — Eutryonia  monttri/era,  tegmina. 
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REVISION  OF  AUSTRALIAN  LEPIDOPTERA. 

By  A.  J.  TuRNKR,  M.D.,  F.E.S. 

Under  this  heading  I  hope  to  publish  a  series  of  papers  similar 
to  the  present,  not  taking  the  different  families  in  any  definite 
order,  but  as  time  and  opportunity  permit.  In  so  doing  I  must 
necessarily  be  largely  dependent  for  my  material  on  others,  and 
in  the  preparation  of  the  present  instalment  I  must  acknowledge 
my  indebtedness  to  Messrs.  F.  P.  Dodd,  of  Townsville,  R.  Illidge 
and  H.  Tryon,  of  Brisbane,  G.  Lyell,  of  Gisborne,  and  0.  Lower, 
of  Adelaide,  who  have  presented  or  lent  me  specimens  for  des- 
cription. 

Fam.  NOTODONTID^. 

Head  usually  hairy.  Tongue  sometimes  weak  or  absent. 
Maxillary  palpi  obsolete.  Thorax  hairy  beneath.  Femora  hairy. 
Posterior  tibiae  usually  with  two,  sometimes  with  one,  pair  of 
spurs.  Anterior  tibiae  usually  with  a  groove  bare  of  scales  on 
under  surface.  Fore  wings  with  vein  lb  furcate  at  base,  Ic  absent, 
5  from  middle  or  above  middle  of  cell,  7,  8,  9  stalked,  10  out  of 
8  +  9  or  connected  with  8  +  9  to  form  an  areole,  1 1  free.  Hind- 
wings  with  two  internal  veins,  3  and  4  approximated  at  base,  5 
usually  imperfect  from  middle  of  cell,  rarely  absent,  6  and  7 
usually  stalked,  8  closely  approximated  to  cell  as  far  as  middle, 
usually  to  near  end  of  cell,  sometimes  connected  with  cell  by  a  bar. 

This  is  a  very  natural  family.  Superficially  some  of  its  members 
resemble  the  NoctiiidcE^  but  there  is  not  really  any  close  relation- 
ship. The  two  families  may  always  be  distinguished  by  the 
origin  of  vein  5  of  the  forewings.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
NoU)d(yntid4v  are  closely  allied  to  the  more  primitive  forms  of  the 
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Geomeiridfr  belonging  to  the  subfamilies  ManocteniancB  and 
Sdxdaseminoi  and  to  the  Eupterotidce,  The  characters  usually 
given  to  separate  it  from  these  families  are  not  wholly  satisfactory ^ 
and  the  matter  is  one  requiring  further  research.  From  the 
GeometridcR  the  Notodontid(E  may  usually  be  distinguished  by 
the  weakly-developed  vein  5  of  the  hindwings  in  conjunction  with 
the  approximation  of  vein  8  of  the  hindwings  nearly  to  the  end 
of  the  cell,  but  this  test  is  not  an  absolute  one.  In  case  of  doubt 
the  frequency  with  which  vein  1 1  of  the  forewing  is  connected 
with  veins  12  and  10  in  the  Geomefridce  will  probably  prove 
valuable,  as  so  far  as  I  know  these  anastomoses  do  not  occur  in 
the  NotodonticUv,  For  this  reason  I  refer  Xylina  serrcUa,  Wlk., 
(Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  xi.  p.  761)  and  X.  obsctira,  Wlk.,  which  in  the 
British  Museum  Collection  are  placed  as  belonging  to  an 
undescnbed  genus  of  Notodontido',  to  the  former  family.  The 
genus  Capusa,  Wlk.  (Brit  Mus.  Cat.  xi.  p.  626),  has  also  been 
placed  among  the  yotodontidfH  in  the  British  Museum  Collection, 
but  it  differs  from  all  members  of  the  family,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  vein  10  of  forewings  being  free  and  not  connected  with  9. 
Mr.  D.  Goudie,  of  Birchip,  Victoria,  has  bred  the  larvte  and 
states  that  they  are  geome triform.  I  think,  therefore,  that  this 
genus  also  should  be  referred  to  the  Geometridce. 

The  Eupterotidff'  are  distinguished  in  Hampson's  tabulation  by 
the  absence  of  the  tongue,  but  this  organ  in  the  NotodontidcB  is 
frequently  verj'  weak  and  sometimes  appears  to  be  absent.  I 
cannot  assert  positively  that  this  is  actually  so,  as  my  material 
does  not  permit  me  to  establish  this  point  by  disvsection;  but  in 
any  case  the  distinction  appears  unsatisfactory.  Usually  the 
divergence  of  vein  J^  of  hindwings  from  near  Vmse  of  cell  in 
the  Eupferotidre  is  a  satisfactory  test,  but  it  breaks  down  in  the 
genus  Epicoma,  Hb.,  in  which,  however,  as  in  other  genera  of 
that  family,  vein  10  of  the  forewings  is  wanting.  It  is.  of  course, 
evident  that  the  investigation  of  family  characters  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  carried  out  on  a  local  fauna. 

The  family,  without  being  one  of  the  largest,  is  yet  of  consider- 
able extent,  being  especially  well  represented  in  South  America, 
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and  fairly  so  in  North  America,  Europe  and  India.  Sir  George 
Hampson,  in  his  'Moths  of  India/  enumerates  113  species 
(excluding  Cyphanta),  In  Australia  it  is  but  poorly  represented* 
only  some  30  species  being  at  present  known.  This  number  is 
doubtless  destined  to  be  increased,  as  the  moths  are  usually  of  very 
retired  habits,  and  only  readily  obtained  by  rearing  the  larvae; 
but  the  family  will  never  be  very  prominent  in  our  fauna. 

The  internal  classification  of  the  family  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able difficulty  owing  to  the  variability  of  certain  details  of  the 
venation.  For  instance,  in  a  series  of  seven  specimens  of  Destolmia 
lineata^  Wlk.,  vein  6  of  the  forewings  arises  in  four  specimens 
from  the  areole,  and  in  three  specimens  from  the  upper  angle  of 
the  cell.  In  a  series  of  eight  specimens  of  the  European  PAo/cra 
bucephala,  Linn.,  vein  10  of  the  forewings  arises  either  from  the 
areole,*  or  from  8  +  9  beyond  the  areole,  and  veins  3  and  4  of  the 
hind  wings  may  be  either  separate,  connate,  or  stalked.  Facts  of 
this  kind  deprive  the  tabulation  given  in  the  '  Moths  of  India ' 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  124)  of  much  of  its  value;  and  I  have  had  in  fact  to 
create  several  new  genera  which  may  ultimately  prove  to  be 
synonyms,  when  the  Indian  and  Australian  genera  undergo 
systematic  revision. 

Among  the  Australian  genera,  Hj/leoray  Necla^  Sorama,  (Eno- 
sanda,  Danima  and  DiscopMebia  appear  to  be  endemic.  Teleclita 
(probably),  Spatafia,  Cerura,  Phalera  and  Gargetta  are  found  in 
India,  some  of  them  ranging  also  to  Europe  and  even  to  America. 
Of  PheressaceSf  Pheraspis,  Themeraslis,  GaUaha^  Oaica  and  Cascera 
it  would  be  premature,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to 
make  any  statement. 


*  The  areole  may  be,  and  is  by  different  authors,  regarded  as  being  formed 
either  by  an  independent  bar  developed  between  veins  10  and  8  +  9,  or  by 
vein  9  arising  from  10  and  anastomosing  with  8.  Which  view  may  be  correct 
is  a  nice  morphological  problem.  This  disci'epancy  is  apt  to  cause  confusion 
in  the  descriptions,  and  I  think  it  is  more  convenient  to  write  of  the  veins 
as  arising  from  or  beyond  the  areole,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  can  give  rise 
to  no  misconception  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  areole 
is  formed  by  the  connection  of  the  proximal  portions  of  the  veins. 
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When  the  larval  stages  are  better  known  (as,  for  instance,  in 
North  America  as  portrayed  by  Packard  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington,  1895),  they  may  be 
of  help  in  elucidating  the  relationship  of  the  genera.  Lar\'al 
characters  are  always  to  be  viewed  with  caution,  as  they  are  so 
liable  to  adaptive  modification,  but  in  the  present  family  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  of  use  than  elsewhere. 

Tabueation  of  the  Genera. 

A  Forewings  with  no  areole,  vein  10  stalked  with  8 +  9...      5.  TeUclita. 
AA.  Forewings  with  vein  10  connected  with  8  +  9  to  form 
an  areole. 
B.  Forewings  with  a  well-marked  dorsal  tooth  of 

scales. ^ 4.  Spatalia, 

BB.  Forewings  without  a  dorsal  tooth. 
C.  Palpi  short,  porrect. 
D.  Thorax  with  an  anterior  crest. 

E.  Hindwings  with  vein  8  connected  by  a  bar 

with  cell S,  Sorama. 

EE.  Hindwings  with  vein  8  approximated  bat 
not  connected  with  cell. 
F.  Grown  of   head  crested,  ^  antennae 
pectinated  to  apex. 
6.  Forewings  with  vein  10  from  8  +  9 

beyond  areole 1.  Hyleora, 

Forewings  with  vein  10  from  areole.       2.  Neola. 
FF.  Crown    of    head    not    crested,    ^ 

antennae  with  apical  half  simple.     10.  Destolmiat 
DD.  Thorax  not  crested,  or  with  posterior  crest 
only. 
E.  Forewings  with  vein  6  from  end  of  areole.       6.  Ceriira. 
EE.  Forewings  with  vein  6  from  before  end 
of  areole. 

F.  Face  with  a  rounded  prominence S.  (Knosanda, 

FF.   Face  without  a  rounded  prominence. 
G.  Antennae  with  basal  J  pectinated  in 

both  sexes,  apices  simple 7.  Pheressaces, 

GG,  Antennae  of  <^  pectinated  towards 

base  only,  of  $  simple 9.  Danima. 

GGG.  Antennae   of    <^   pectinated   to 
apex  or  nearly  so. 
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H.  Tongue  weak  or  absent 11.  PheratpU, 

HH.  Tongue  well  developed 12.  Themerastis, 

OGOG.  Antennae  of  ^  not  pectinated. 

H.  Palpi  hairy..  18.  PhaUra. 

HH.   Palpi  not  hairy 14.  DitcophUbia, 

CC.  Palpi  long,  second  joint  slightly  ascending, 

terminal  joint  porrect 15.  Gallaba. 

CCC.  Palpi  long,  recurved,  terminal  joint  ascend- 
ing. 

D.  Thorax  with  an  anterior  crest. 16.  Eciwrnodes. 

DD.  Thorax  not  crested  or  with  posterior  crest 
only. 
E.  Forewings  with  areole   broadly  lozenge- 
shaped 17.  Gargetta, 

EE.  Forewings  with  areole  narrow. 

F.  Forewings  with  veins  7  and  10  arising 
from  8  +  9  beyond  areole,  which  is 

short 18.  Osica. 

FF.  Forewings  with  veins  7  and  10  arising 

from  areole,  which  is  long 19.  Cagcera, 

Gen.  1.  H  YLEORA. 
[v\rj<ap6sy  a  forest-ranger.] 
f/t/loiora,  Dbld.,  P.Z.S.  1848,  p.  117. 

Head  clothed  with  dense  hairs,  including  a  pair  of  long  tufts 
from  base  of  antennae  which  form  a  crest  on  crown.  Eyes  naked. 
Tongue  well  developed.  Palpi  short,  porrect,  clothed  with  long 
dense  hairs  beneath  ;  terminal  joint  short,  abruptly  truncate. 
Antennae  of  ^  pectinated  to  apex  or  nearly  so.  Thorax  densely 
hairy  above  and  beneath,  with  a  high,  erect,  anterior  crest,  con- 
tinuous with  a  lower,  dense  posterior  crest.  Abdomen  hairy, 
with  long  hairs  on  mid-dorsum  and  at  sides.  Legs  with  femora 
<lensely  hairy;  posterior  tibiae  with  two  pairs  of  spurs.  Fore- 
wings with  vein  2  from  J,  3  from  before  angle,  5  from  above 
middle  of  cell,  6  from  upper  angle  of  cell  or  from  areole  near 
base,  7  from  areole,  10  from  8-1-9  beyond  areole.  Hindwings 
with  3  and  4  separate,  6  and  7  stalked,  8  approximated  to  near  end 
-of  cell. 
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Type  H,  eucal^ti,  Dbld. 

Thiii  and  the  following  two  genera  are  closely  allied. 

1.  Hi  adwings  brownish  or  fuscoas 2. 

Hindwings  whitish    dilucida, 

iL  Forewings  with  a  very  short,  sharply  defined  basal  longitadinal 

streak eucalypti. 

Forewings  with  a  long  median  whitish  saff used  streak inclyta, 

1.  Hyleora  eucalypti. 

Hyl^xn-a  e'lealypti,  Dbld.,  RZ  S.  1848,  p.  117,  pi.  v. 
JJyfeora  sphinx,  Feld.,  Reise  Nov.  pi.  xcvi..  fig.  4. 

^9.  90-112  mm.  Closely  allied  to  H.  inclyta,  Wlk.,  but  an- 
terior part  of  thorax  irrorated  with  whitish;  costal  and  dorsal 
portions  of  forewings  irrorated  with  whitish,  without  suffused 
median  longitudinal  whitish  band;  a  very  short  distinctly  out- 
lined white  basifil  streak;  a  circular  white  mark  on  dorsal  portion 
-of  base  enclosing  a  dark  fuscous  centre,  partly  irrorated  with 
white,  and  outlined  externally  with  dark  fuscous;  the  posterior 
dentate  line  outlined  posteriorly  by  a  whitish  line;  terminal  por- 
tion of  disc  suffused  with  whitish;  hindwings  brownish,  towards 
inner  margin  ochreous. 

There  has  been  some  not  unnatural  confusion  between  this  and 
the  following  species.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Kershaw  for 
the  loan  of  specimens  for  examination.  Though  I  consider  them 
distinct,  some  corroborative  evidence  as  to  their  larvae  and  possible 
range  of  variation  would  be  acceptable. 

N.S.W.— Vic.  Melbourne. 

2.  Hyleora  inclyta. 

Sorama  inclyta,  Wlk.,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  1862,  p.  79. 

^  2  8.5-110  mm.  Head,  palpi,  and  thorax  dark  fuscous,  mixed 
with  whitish  and  ochreous.  Antennae  whitish,  pectinations  pale 
ochreous,  Abdomen  deep  ochreous,  base  of  dorsum  (sometimes), 
tuft,  and  lower  surface  dark  fuscous.  Legs  dark  fuscous  mixed 
with     whitish.        Forewings    elongate-triangular,    costa    nearly 
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straight  in  basal  half,  thence  strongly  arched,  apex  round-pointed, 
termen  markedly  oblique,  scarcely  rounded;  dark  fuscous,  with 
sparsely  scattered  whitish  scales;  a  broad  white  suffused  streak  from 
base  above  fold,  containing  a  few  black  scales,  narrowing  to  a  point 
before  middle;  between  this  and  dorsum  is  a  dark  grey  suffusion; 
a  short  outwardly  oblique  blackish  mark  across  centre  of  white 
streak,  beneath  which  is  an  inwardly  oblique  streak  towards 
dorsum;  a  fine  oblique  dark  fuscous  acutely  dentate  posterior 
line,  edged  with  whitish  posteriorly,  more  or  less  well  marked, 
followed  by  a  whitish  suffusion  which  extends  to  apex.  Hind- 
wings  with  apex  round-pointed,  termen  rounded;  dark  fuscous- 
brown,  toward  base  suffused  with  ochreous;  cilia  dark  fuscous- 
brown. 

Type  in  Oxford  Museum. 

N.S.W.— Vic.  Melbourne— Tas.—S.  A. 

3.    HVLEORA  DILUCIDA. 

[Dilucidus,  clear;  in  allusion  to  the  hindwings.] 
HyUora  dilucida^  Feld.,  Reise  Nov.  pi.  xcvi.,  fig.  5. 

$  72-84  mm.  Head  dark  fuscous;  face  and  palpi  brown. 
Antennse  whitish-ochreous.  Thorax  dark  fuscous  with  a  few- 
brown  scales.  Abdomen  deep  ochreous;  tuft  fuscous.  Legs 
fuscous-brown.  Forewings  elongate,  costa  straight  in  basal  §, 
strongly  arched  towards  apex,  apex  rounded,  termen  straight, 
crenate,  with  strong  projections  on  veins;  dark  fuscous,  posterior 
part  of  disc  suffused  with  pale  fuscous;  scales  mostly  slender  and 
hair-like,  with  the  exception  of  an  elongate  patch  of  large  broad 
grey  and  black  scales  along  fold;  an  obscure  acutely  dentate 
blackish  transverse  line  from  costa  at  ^;  an  acutely  dentate  oblique 
blackish  line  from  \  costa  to  §  dorsum;  a  subterminal  series  of 
elongate  grey  marks  between  veins,  edged  posteriorly  with  blackish; 
cilia  dark  fuscous.  Hindwings  with  termen  rounded,  slightly 
wavy;  white,  on  inner  margin  ochreous-tinged;  a  very  small  fus- 
cous suffusion  at  apex;  cilia  white,  bases  fuscous,  opposite  veins 
mostly  fuscous. 

Vic.  Birchip,in  April  (Goudie) — 8.  A.  Adelaide,  in  May  (Lower). 
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Gen.  2.  N  e  o  l  a. 
Seola,  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  v.  p.  1033. 

Head  densely  rough-haired,  a  pair  of  longer  tufts  from  base  of 
antennae  sometimes  uniting  to  form  a  crest  on  crown.  Eyes 
naked.  Tongue  well  developed.  Palpi  short,  porrect;  second 
joint  with  long  dense  hairs  beneath;  terminal  joint  short,  abruptly 
truncate.  Antennae  in  $  bipectinated  to  apex  or  nearly  so. 
Thorax  densely  hairy  above  and  beneath,  with  a  high  erect 
anterior  crest.  Abdomen  with  long  hairs  on  base  of  dorsum. 
Femora  densely  hairy;  posterior  tibiae  with  two  pairs  of  spurs. 
Forewings  with  vein  2  from  §,  3  from  before  angle,  6  from  areole 
near  base,  7  from  end  of  areole,  10  from  areole.  Hind  wings 
with  3  and  4  separate,  6  and  7  stalked,  8  approximated  to  near 
end  of  cell. 

Type,  Neola  semiaurata,  Wlk. 

Differs  from  Hyleora  only  in  vein  10  of  fore  wing,  which  is 
connected  by  a  bar  with  8  +  9  opposite  7,  whereas  in  Neola 
10  anastomoses  with  8  +  9  for  some  distance  beyond  7.  So  far  as 
my  limited  material  goes  this  difference  seems,  in  this  instance, 
to  be  constant.  Should  it  ultimately  prove  to  be  variable  the 
two  genera  would  have  to  be  united. 

1 .  Hindwings  golden- ochreous semiaura ta. 

Hindwings  reddish-brown capucina. 

4.  Neola  semiaurata. 

J\>o/a  s^miaiirata,  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  v.  p.  1033  ;    Hch.-Sch., 
Ausser.  Schmet.  f.  549. 

^9.  54-76  mm.  Head  and  palpi  brown-fuscous,  with  a  few 
whitish  scales.  Antennae  brown-whitish,  in  9  darker.  Thorax 
dark  fuscous  mixed  with  brown,  irrorated  with  whitish  especially 
on  posterior  surface  of  crest.  Abdomen  golden-ochreous;  basal 
hairs,  apex  and  lower  surface  brown.  Legs  brown;  tarsi  annu- 
lated  with  whitish.  Forewings  elongate-oval,  costa  slightly 
arched  in  (J,  more  strongly  in  9,  apex  rounded,  termen  obliquely 
4 
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rounded ;  dark  fuscous  mixed  with  brown  and  whitish ;  two 
whitish  spots  arranged  longitudinally  above  mid-disc,  resting  on 
a  median  dark  fuscous  longitudinal  streak;  a  white  suffusion  on 
mid-termen,  and  another  on  tornus;  sometimes  a  smaller  white 
suffusion  on  base  of  dorsum  ;  cilia  dark  fuscous  mixed  with 
white.  Hind  wings  with  termen  rounded;  golden-ochreons;  a 
broad  fuscous  terminal  band  narrowing  to  a  point  at  tornus; 
cilia  fuscous,  apices  whitish. 

Type  in  British  Museum. 

Q.  Brisbane — N.S.W.  Sydney  (Walker).  Also,  according  to 
Walker,  from  Tasmania. 

5.  Neola  capucina. 
Hyleora  capucina,  Feld.,  Reise  Nov.  pi.  98,  f.  1. 

$  60  mm.  Head  and  palpi  brown;  side-crests  on  crown 
white.  Antennae  whitish,  pectinations  brown.  Thorax  dark 
brown;  posterior  surface  of  crest  whitish.  Abdomen  pale  ochreous- 
brown,  basal  segment  darker.  Ijegs  brownish.  Forewings 
elongate-oval,  costa  moderately  arched,  apex  rounded,  termen 
rounded,  oblique;  dark  brown;  a  broad  whitish  streak  along  costa 
from  base,  narrowing  towards  apex;  a  similar  broader  streak  along 
dorsum,  narrow  near  base;  some  whitish  suffusion  near  termen; 
cilia  [abraded].  Hing wings  with  termen  rounded  ;  reddish- 
brown;  cilia  [abraded]. 

Vic.  Melbourne  (Felder);  Gisborne,  in  January,  one  specimen 
in  poor  condition  in  Coll.  Lyell. 

Gen.  3.  S  o  R  A  M  a. 

Sorama,  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  v.  p.  1034. 

Head  rough-haired,  side -crests  moderate.  Eyes  naked. 
Tongue  well  developed.  Palpi  short,  porrect;  second  joint 
densely  hairy  beneath ;  terminal  joint  very  short,  obtuse. 
Antennae  in  ^  bipectinated,  apical  third  simple;  in  female  simple. 
Thorax  densely  hairy  above  and  beneath,  with  a  small  median 
and  a  separate  posterior  crest.     Femora  densely  hairy  beneath; 
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posterior  tibise  with  two  pairs  of  spurs.  Forewings  with  vein  2 
from  f ,  3  from  well  before  angle,  6  from  upper  angle  of  cell  or 
from  near  base  of  areole,  7  from  end  of  areole,  10  from  areole. 
Hindwings  with  3  and  4  separate,  6  and  7  stalked,  8  approximated 
to  beyond  middle  of  cell,  and  connected  with  cell  by  a  bar  before 
middle. 

Type,  Sorama  bicoloTy  Wlk. 

Differs  from  Neola  in  the  bar  connecting  vein  8  of  hindwings 
from  cell,  the  less  pronounced  anterior  thoracic  crest,  and  the 
pectinations  of  antennas  of  $  not  extending  to  distal  third. 

6.  Sorama  bicolor. 
Sorama  bicolor,  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  v.  p.  1034. 

(^9.  52-74  mm.  Head  and  palpi  brown.  Antennae  whitish- 
ochreous.  Thorax  dark  fuscous  mixed  with  brown,  with  lustrous 
reflections.  Abdomen  pale  reddish-brown.  Legs  reddish-brown. 
Forewings  elongate-oval,  costa  slightly  arched  in  (J,  moderately  in 
9,  apex  round-pointed,  termen  slightly  rounded,  very  oblique, 
crenulate;  dark  fuscous  mixed  with  reddish-brown,  with  lustrous 
reflections,  in  9  mostly  reddish-brown;  a  pale  dentate  line  near 
base,  obsolete  towards  dorsum;  a  similar  line  from  ^  costa  to  ^ 
dorsum;  an  acutely  dentate  pale  line  from  §  costa  to  §  dorsum; 
<rilia  dark  fuscous.  Hindwings  with  termen  rounded,  wavy;  pale 
reddish-brown;  cilia  reddish-brown,  apices  paler. 

Type  in  British  Museum. 

Q.  Gympie  (Illidge) — Vic.  Gisborne  (Lyell),  According  to 
Walker  also  from  Tasmania. 

Gen.  4.    S  p  a  t  a  l  i  a. 

[(nroToXdy,  riotous;  probably  from  the  restlessness  of   the  imago 
when  confined  in  a  small  box.] 

Spatalia,  Hb.,  Verz.  p.  145. 

Head  shortly  rough-haired.  Eyes  naked.  Tongue  present. 
Palpi  short,  porrect,  rough-haired  beneath;  terminal  joint  very 
.short.     Antennae  with  a  large  fan-like  tuft  of  scales  on  anterior 
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aspect  of  basal  joint  in  both  sexes;  in  ^  pectinated  [to  apex  ?] 
in  2  with  short  pectinations  (|)  towards  base,  laminate  toward: 
apex,  with  tufts  of  short  cilia.  Thorax  with  an  acute  anterioi 
crest  behind  collar.  Posterior  tibiie  with  two  pairs  of  spurs 
Forewings  with  dorsal  margin  incised,  a  tuft  of  scales  at  eacl 
extremity  of  incision,  anterior  tuft  larger;  vein  2  from  near  angl« 
3  from  angle,  6  from  upper  angle,  7  from  areole,  10  from  8-h 
beyond  areole.  Hindwings  with  3  and  4  separate,  6  and 
stalked,  8  closely  approximated  to  cell  to  f . 

Type,  *S^.  argentina,  SchifF.,  from  Europe  (Hampson). 

7.  Spatalia  costalis. 

Spatalia  costalis,  Moore,  Lep.  Atk.  p.  69. 

9  54  mm.  Head,  palpi,  and  antennae  fuscous  brown.  Thora: 
fuscous  brown,  posterior  surface  of  crest  whitish.  Abdomei 
fuscous  mixed  with  ochreous-whitish.  Legs  fuscous,  irrorate 
and  tarsi  annulated  with  ochreous-whitish.  Forewings  elongat 
triangular,  costa  moderately  arched,  apex  round-pointed,  terme 
slightly  rounded,  oblique,  dorsum  with  a  short  concavity  beyou 
middle,  on  its  anterior  extremity  a  large  squarish  tuft  of  scale 
on  its  posterior  a  small  triangular  tuft,  fuscous  brown;  a  vej 
broad  whitish  streak  occupies  costal  half  of  wing,  bounded  benea 
by  a  line  from  mid-base  to  terraen  at  \)  this  is  irregularly  sufiua 
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€ren.  5.  T  e  l  e  c  l  i  t  a,  gen.nov. 
[rriXiKKiiToSf  far-famed .  ] 

Head  with  loosely  appressed  scales;  side-tufts  moderate.  Eyes 

cB^ed.    Tongae   weak.      Palpi  moderate,  porrect,  shortly  hairy 

beneath;  terminal  joint  moderate,  hairy.     Antennae  in  both  sexes 

bipectinated,  apical  ^  simple.    Thorax  with  a  very  small  posterior 

Cerent     Abdomen  with  a  small  crest  on  dorsum  of  first  segment. 

P^more  and  tibiae  densely  hairy;  anterior  tibiae  with  a  deep  naked 

groove  on  internal  surface;  posterior  tibiae  with  two  pairs  of  short 

^puru.    Forewings  with  vein  2  from  J,  3  from  before  angle,  6,  7, 

%  9,  10  stalked;  no  areole;  10  out  of  8  +  9  before  7.  Hind  wings 

^th  3  and  4  separate,  6  and  7  stalked,  8  approximated  to  near 

«nd  of  celL 

Differs  from  Fheosia^  Hb.,  in  the  origin  of  vein  10  of  fore  wings 
^ore  7.  In  neuration  it  agrees  with  FerUonia,  fiutl.,  as  defined 
^  Hampson  (*  Moths  of  India',  i.  p.  147)  but  the  palpi  appear  to 
Indifferent. 

8.  Teleclita  cydista,  n.sp. 
[KvditTos,  most  glorious.] 

(J9-  56-76  mm.     Head  whitish-grey  with  a  black  longitudinal 

line:  face  and  palpi  dark  f uscou.s  irrorated  with  whitish.  Antennae 

whiiish-grey,  pectinations  fuscous.      Thorax  whitish-grey  with  a 

centra]  black  stripe,  at  each  side  of  which  at  posterior  extremity 

M  a  small  white  spot.       Abdomen  grey;    tuft  whitish-grey;  basal 

atsii   black.     Legs   grey;    anterior   and    middle   tarsi    blackish 

anteriorly.      Forewings  elongate,  proportionately  broader  in  2> 

ctPittL  gently  arched,  apex  round-pointed,  termen  rounded,   very 

obJiqoe;  grey  mixed  with  whitish  and  suffused  especially  towards 

ba»e  and  apex  with  pale  brownish;  markings  dark  fuscous;  a  very 

Jiort  longitudinal  streak  from  mid-base;  a  short  broad  transverse 

«treak  from  costa  at  I;    a  similar  streak  from  costa  at  j;  a  short 

iHJtwardly-oblique  grey  streak  from  mid -costa;  two  short  oblique 

•tr»»aks  from  costa  at  g,  the  first  grey,  the  second  dark  fuscous;  a 

Jonidtudinal  streak  from  just  before  apex  towards  or  joining  third 
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costal  streak;  a  very  fine  almost  obsolete  line  from  fifth  costal 
streak  nearly  to  termen,  whence  it  is  continued  as  a  well-marked 
dark  fuscous  line  three  times  acutely  dentate  on  veins  to  dorsum 
at  iy  and  prolonged  along  dorsum  towards  base;  cilia  grey,  inter- 
rupted by  whitish  opposite  veins.  Hind  wings  with  termen  gently 
rounded;  white;,  a  pale  fuscous  suffusion  on  costa  to  apex;  a 
blackish  triangular  or  roundish  blotch  at  tornus;  cilia  grey,  on 
tornal  blotch  blackish. 

N.Q.  Townsville,  from  March  to  June;  five  bred  specimens 
received  from  Mr.  Dodd. 

This  species  very  closely  resembles  Pheoaia  atrigata,  Moore, 
from  India,  which  is  doubtless  congeneric.  In  the  present  species 
the  thorax  is  grey;  in  strigata  the  thoracic  white  dots  do  not 
appear  to  be  developed  and  the  costal  streaks  on  fore  wing  are 
less  oblique. 

The  larva,  I  am  informed,  feeds  on  a  species  of  Termincdia-y 
it  is  green  with  brown  markings,  and  has  four  pairs  of  claspers 
and  a  backwardly  curved  dorsal  protuberance  on  the  third  thoracic 
segment.  The  terminal  abdominal  segments  are  turned  right 
over  the  back,  their  under  surface,  which  is  uppermost,  is  flattened 
and  shaped  something  like  a  leaf.  The  larva  spins  a  hard  nut- 
like cocoon,  and  the  head  end  of  the  pupa  is  provided  with  a 
terminal  spike.  Mr.  Dodd  has  sent  me  a  specimen  of  this  extra- 
ordinary larva  and  one  of  the  pupa  preserved  in  spirit. 

Gen.  6.  C  k  r  u  r  a. 

[Apparently  from  Kr)p6i  wax,  and  ovpa  a  tail;  probably  in  allusion 
to  the  pink  protrusible  filaments  of  the  larva.] 

Ceruray  Schrank,  Fauna  Boica,  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  155. 

Head  rough-haired.  Eyes  naked.  Tongue  weak.  Palpi  short; 
porrect,  clothed  with  long  hairs;  terminal  joint  concealed. 
Antennae  with  basal  joint  covered  with  long  hairs,  pectinated 
to  apex  in  both  sexes.  Posterior  tibiae  without  middle  spurs. 
Forewings  with  retinaculum  bar-shaped  in  male,  vein  2  from  J, 
3  from  angle,  5  from  near  upper  angle,  6  from  end  of  areole,  10 
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from  areole  or  from  8  +  9  before  7.  Hind  wings  with  3  and  4 
separate,  6  and  7  stalked,  8  connected  by  a  bar  with  middle  of 
cell. 

Type,  Cerurafurcula^  Schrank,  from  Europe  (Hampson).  A 
very  natural  genus  from  which  Dicranura^  Boisd.,  is  unnecessarily 
separated  by  some  authors. 

9.    CbRURA  AU8TRALI8. 

Cerura  atutralia^  Scott,  Aust.  Lepid.  pi.  v. 

(J  66  mm.  Head  white.  Palpi  black.  Antennae  blackish 
irrorated,  and  towards  base  sufPused,  with  white;  pectinations 
fuscous  brown.  Thorax  white  with  nine  lustrous  peacock-blue 
spots  arranged  in  two  transverse  rows  of  four  each,  the  lateral 
spots  being  on  bases  and  apices  of  patagia,  the  ninth  spot  is  near 
posterior  end  of  thorax.  Abdomen  dark  fuscous;  extreme  base, 
a  dorsal  median  line,  and  apical  segment  whitish;  the  last  crossed 
by  a  blackish  line.  Legs  white;  anterior  surface  of  anterior  tibise 
and  anterior  and  middle  tarsi  except  at  base  black;  middle  and 
posterior  tibise  spotted  with  black;  posterior  tarsi  black  with 
white  annulations.  Forewings  elongate-triangular,  costa  nearly 
straight,  apex  rounded,  termen  rounded,  oblique;  white  with 
black  dots  arranged  in  transverse  lines;  a  dot  at  base;  a  broken 
row  of  dots  from  ^j^  costa  to  \  dorsum;  a  row  of  large  dots  with 
pale  centres  from  \  costa  to  before  mid-dorsum;  four  rows  of  dots 
posterior  to  this,  the  dots  on  costa,  being  larger  than  those  on 
disc;  in  the  most  posterior  of  these  the  dots  are  confluent  towards 
costa;  a  row  of  longitudinally  elongate  terminal  dots  between 
veins;  cilia  short;  white,  on  dots  black.  Hind  wings  with  termen 
rounded;  white,  thinly  scaled;  a  series  of  blackish  dots  on  termen, 
the  largest  opposite  tornus;  a  dark  fuscous  suffusion  along  inner 
margin. 

N.S.  W.  Ash  Island,  near  Newcastle  (Scott). 

This  species  appears  to  be  local  for  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has 
been  met  with  elsewhere.  Scott's  beautiful  figure  shows  the  larva 
to  be  closely  similar  to  the  European  (7.  vinula,  Linn. 
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Gen.  7.  Pherkssaces,  gen.nov. 
[(fxpeaaaKTis,  a  shield-bearer.] 

Head  with  appressed  scales.  Eyes  naked.  Tongue  absent. 
Palpi  short,  porrect.  Antennee  with  basal  §  pectinated  in  both 
sexes,  apical  third  simple.  Posterior  tibia?  with  two  pairs  of 
spurs.  Forewings  with  rectinaculum  bar-shaped  in  ^  \  vein  2 
from  4i  3  from  angle,  5  from  above  middle  of  cell,  10  from  8-f-9, 
or  from  areole.  Hindwings  with  3  and  4  separate,  6  and  7 
stalked,  8  approximated  to  end  of  cell. 

Type,  P.  cycnopUra^  Low. 

10.  Pheressaces  cycnoptera. 
[kvkvos  a  swan,  irr€p6v  a  wing.] 
Notodonta  cycnoptera^  Low.,  Trans.  R.  Soc.  S.A.  1894,  p.  78. 

$  9  32-41  mm.  Head,  thorax,  and  antennae  grey.  Palpi 
clothed  with  long  hairs  beneath;  dark  fuscous,  internal  surface 
whitish.  Abdomen  grey.  Legs  whitish-grey,  tarsi  annulated 
with  fuscous.  Forewings  elongate-oval,  costa  moderately  arched. 
Apex  round-pointed,  termen  rounded,  very  oblique;  vein  10  from 
8  +  9  beyond  areole;  grey  irrorated  with  white;  markings  blackish; 
a  short  outwardly  oblique  line  from  costa  near  base,  acutely 
angulated  beneath  costa,  and  again  nearer  base;  a  whitish 
basal  suffusion  bounded  by  &  iine  dentate  line,  sometimes 
obsolete,  from  costa  at  ^,  forming  a  long  narrow  outward 
loop '  beneath  costa,  and  ending  in  dorsum  at  ^;  a  well  marked 
line  from  §  costa,  inwardly  oblique,  narrowing  in  disc,  and 
continued  by  short  streaks  on  veins  to  dorsum  beyond  middle; 
this  is  immediately  followed  by  a  whitish  line;  an  obscure 
dentate  whitish  subterrainal  line;  an  interrupted  blackish  ter- 
minal line;  cilia  grey  mixed  with  whitish,  Hindwings  with 
termen  rounded,  slightly  sigmoid  towards  tornus;  white;  a 
fuscous  blotch  at  apex  continued  as  a  band  or  line  along 
termen  to  tornus;  cilia  white. 

Type  in  Coll.  Lower. 
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N.Q.  Townsville,  in  February — Q.  Duaringa. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Dodd  has  bred  the  larvae  which  are  pale  green, 
smooth,  cylindrical,  with  two  tails  nearly  an  inch  long,  each 
containing  a  protrusible  filament. 

11.  Phbressaces  8PIRUCHA,  n.sp. 
{^ffveipovxos,  containing  a  circle.] 

/J  38  mm.  Head  and  thorax  grey.  Palpi  clothed  with  short 
oppressed  hairs ;  dark  fuscous.  Antennae  ochreous- whitish. 
Abdomen  grey.  Legs  grey.  Forewings  elongate,  costa  slightly 
arched,  apex  round-pointed,  termen  rounded,  very  oblique;  vein 
10  from  areole;  grey,  towards  costa  irrorated  by  dark  fuscous; 
veins  narrowly  blackish;  a  slightly  waved  transverse  blackish 
line  near  base;  a  second  similar  line  from  ^  costa  to  mid-dorsum, 
connected  on  costa  with  an  outwardly  curved  line  to  dorsum 
near  torn  us,  the  two  forming  an  incomplete  circle;  cilia  grey. 
Hind  wings  with  termen  rounded;  whitish,  on  costa  suffused 
with  fuscous,  cilia  white. 

This  species  differs  slightly  in  the  scaling  of  the  palpi  and 
neuration  from  the  preceding,  and  the  posterior  legs  are  broken, 
so  its  generic  position  is  not  quite  assured. 

Type  in  Coll.  Agricultural  Department,  Queensland. 

Q.  Brisbane;  one  specimen. 

Gen.  8.  CE  n  o  s  a  n  d  a. 

(Enosanda,  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  vii.  p.  1713. 

Head  shortly  rough-haired;  face  with  a  rounded  horny  promi- 
nence, naked  in  the  centre.  Eyes  naked.  Tongue  obsolete. 
Palpi  very  short,  clothed  with  long  hairs  beneath;  terminal  joint 
obsolete.  Antennae  in  ^  bipectinated  to  apex,  in  9  simple. 
Abdomen  in  9  with  a  dense  hairy  tuft  at  apex.  Posterior  tibiae 
with  two  pairs  of  spurs.  Forewings  with  vein  2  from  |,  3  from 
angle,  5  from  middle  of  cell,  6  from  about  or  beyond  middle  of 
areole,  7  from  areole  or  from  8  +  9  shortly  beyond  areole,  10  from 
areole.     Hindwings  with  3  and  4  connate  or  stalked,  5  obsolete, 
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6  and  7  long-stalked  or  6  absent,  8  approximated  to  near  end  of 
cell. 

Contains  only  the  following  species. 

Newman  spelt  the  generic  name  (Enosandrci,  referring  it  to 
Walker  and  giving  no  description.  In  the  British  Museum  Cata- 
logue Walker  describes  it  as  (Enosanda. 

12.  CEnosanda  boisdovalii. 

2-  (Enosavdra  hoisduvalii^  Newm.,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  n.s.  iii.  p.  286. 
$.  Teara{?)  terminalis,  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  vii.  p.  1733. 
^.  Pterygosoma  squamipunctum,  Feld.,  Reise  Nov.  pi.  98,  f.  7. 

^  44-50  mm.  Head  and  palpi  fuscous.  Antennae  fuscous^ 
basal  joint  with  a  terminal  white  ring,  pectinations  whitish- 
ochreous.  Thorax  fuscous,  in  centre  mixed  with  white.  Abdomen 
black,  apices  of  segments  on  dorsum  and  tuft  bright  ochreous. 
Legs  fuscous,  tarsi  annulated  with  white.  Forewings  elongate, 
costa  moderately  arched,  apex  rounded,  termen  rounded,  very 
oblique;  grey,  irrorated  with  dark  fuscous  along  costa;  scattered  in 
disc  are  very  large  black  and  ochreous  scales;  cilia  grey.  HindMrings 
with  termen  rounded;  whitish,  towards  base  and  inner  margin 
fuscous;  a  fuscous  discal  spot;  a  narrow  grey  terminal  line;  cilia 
whitish,  on  tornus  and  inner  margin  fuscous. 

9  46-58  mm.  Head  and  thorax  white.  Palpi  fuscous.  An- 
tennae dark  fuscous,  basal  joint  white.  Abdomen  as  in  ^  but 
tuft  much  larger  and  paler.  Legs  fuscous  brown;  tibiae  and  tarsi 
dark  fuscous  with  white  annulations.  Forewings  shaped  as  in 
male;  pure  white;  costa  narrowly  fuscous;  a  broad  central  black 
streak  prolonged  at  base  to  dorsum,  containing  a  few  white  and 
ochreous  scales,  and  reaching  almost  to  apex;  cilia  white.  Hind- 
wings  and  cilia  white. 

Vic.  Gisborne,  in  March;  received  from  Mr.  S.  Lyell. 

Gen.  9.  D  a  N  i  M  a. 
Danimay  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  v.  p.  1053. 

Head  shortly  rough-haired.  Eyes  naked.  Tongue  well  de- 
veloped.    Palpi   short,   porrect;    second   joint   with   long   hairs 
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beneath;  terminal  joint  minutei  pointed.  Antennae  in  $  with 
basal  half  pectinated,  apical  half  simple;  in  9  simple.  Thorax 
with  loose  hairs  forming  a  slight  posterior  crest.  Posterior  tibiae 
with  two  pairs  of  spurs.  Forewings  with  2  from  J,  3  from  shortly 
before  angle,  6  from  upper  angle  of  cell  or  from  near  base  of 
areole,  7  from  end  of  areole  or  from  8  +  9  near  areole,  10  from 
areole.  Hindwings  with  3  and  4  closely  approximated  at  base, 
6  and  7  stalked,  8  approximated  to  near  end  of  cell. 
Type,  Damina  banksue.  Lew. 

13.    DaNIMA  BANKSfiE. 

Bombyx  bankiice.  Lew.,  Lepid.  N.S.W.  (1822)  pl.ix. 

(J 2-  58-84  mm.  Head  and  palpi  fuscous.  Antennae  whitish- 
ochreous,  stalk  towards  apex  dark  fuscous.  Thorax  dark  fuscous 
with  a  few  white  and  ochreous  scales;  patagia  white  with  a  few 
ochreous  scales.  Abdomen  bright  ochreous;  three  terminal  seg- 
ments and  under  surface  dark  fuscous;  apical  hairs  of  9  whitish. 
Legs  dark  fuscous.  Forewings  in  $  elongate,  in  9  elongate-tri- 
angular, costa  in  $  straight  to  near  apex,  in  9  moderately  arched, 
apex  rounded,  termen  rounded,  strongly  oblique;  grey  with 
sparsely  scattered  large  triangular  white  scales;  markings  blackish 
irrorated  with  ochreous;  a  small  spot  beneath  costa  near  base;  a 
larger  spot  on  costa  at  \\  abroad  streak  from  m id-cos ta obliquely 
outwards,  becoming  longitudinal  in  disc,  not  reaching  termen;  a 
small  suffused  spot  on  costa  at  ^;  a  fuscous  suffusion  on  base  of 
dorsum;  three  spots  on  fold,  sometimes  suffusedly  connected  with 
dorsum;  cilia  grey.  Hindwings  with  termen  gently  rounded;  in 
^  whitish,  suffused  with  fuscous  towards  inner  margin;  in  9 
wholly  fuscous;  cilia  in  $  whitish,  in  9  fuscous  with  whitish  apices, 
un  inner  margin  mixed  with  ochreous. 

Q.  Brisbane,  in  January — Vic.  Melbourne  (Lyell). 

Gen.  10.  D  E  8  T  0  L  M  I  A. 
Dejttolmia,  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  v.  p.  991. 

Head  shortly  rough-haired.  Eyes  naked.  Tongue  well  developed. 
Palpi  short,  porrect;  second  joint  densely  scaled  beneath;  terminal 
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joint  concealed.  Antennae  of  ^  bipectinated  to  about  middle, 
terminal  half  simple;  of  9  simple.  Thorax  with  a  rounded  an- 
terior crest,  and  a  small  rounded  sometimes  bifid  posterior  crest. 
Posterior  tibiae  with  two  pairs  of  spurs.  Fore  wings  with  vein  2 
from  §,  3  from  well  before  angle,  6  from  upper  angle  of  cell  or 
from  areole  near  base,  7  from  end  of  areole,  10  from  end  of  areole 
or  from  8  +  9  beyond  areole.  Hindwings  with  3  and  4  separate, 
6  and  7  stalked,  8  approximated  to  beyond  middle  of  cell. 
Type,  D,  lineafu,  Wlk. 

1.  Forewings  with  transverse  lines  more  or  less  obsolete,  acutely 

dentate lineata. 

Forewings  with  three  very  distinct  transverse  lines,not  dentate    nigroUnea. 

14.    DbSTOLMIA    LINEATA. 

Destolmia  lineata,  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  v.  p.  992. 
Collyta  lanceolata,  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  xxxii.  p.  452. 
Notodonta  cinerea,  Luc,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Qsld.  1891,  p.  78. 

$  2  48-60  mm.  Head  and  palpi  whitish-grey.  Antennae  in 
$  whitish,  pectinations  ochreous-tinged,  in  9  fuscous.  Thorax 
whitish-grey,  collar  suffused  with  brownish.  Abdomen  grey. 
Legs  whitish-grey.  Forewings  elongate-triangular,  costa  slightly 
arched  in  ^,  more  strongly  in  9,  termen  slightly  rounded,  wavy, 
very  oblique;  whitish-grey;  an  indistinct,  strongly  dentate,  dark 
fuscous  transverse  line  from  \  costa  to  f  dorsum ;  a  similar  pos- 
terior line  from  about  mid-costa  obliquely  outwards,  acutely 
angled  in  disc  and  continued  to  mid-dorsum;  a  variably  developed 
series  of  fine  black  streaks  between  veins  in  posterior  part  of 
disc;  cilia  grey.  Hindwings  with  termen  slightly  rounded,  wavy; 
pale  grey;  cilia  grey,  apices  white. 

Type  in  British  Museum. 

Q.  Brisbane.  Walker  gives  also  Sydney  and  Swan  River  as 
localities,  but  the  latter  requires  con6rmation. 

Somewhat  variable  ;  D.  lanceolatay  Wlk.,  has  a  dark  fuscous 
suffusion  from  base  of  dorsum  to  mid-termen;  other  specimens 
have  a  median  dark  fuscous  suffusion. 
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15.   Destolmia  NIGROLINEA. 

Xotodonta  nigrolinea,  Luc,  Trans.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Qsld.  1894, 
p.  107. 

9  50  mm.  Head,  thorax,  and  palpi  grey,  finely  irrorated  with 
white.  Antennie  ochreous-grey.  Abdomen  grey,  apical  segments 
finely  irrorated  with  whitish.  Legs  grey,  tarsi  dark  fuscous, 
irrorated  with  whitish.  Forewings  elongate,  costa  nearly  straight 
except  near  base  and  apex,  terraen  bowed;  grey  finely  irrorated 
with  whitish-grey;  veins  finely  outlined  with  blackish;  with  three 
blackish  transverse  lines;  first  from  ^  costa  to  ^  dorsum,  nearly 
straight;  second  from  f  cos^a  to  f  dorsum,  slightly  sigmoid,  third 
from  §  costa  to  before  tornus,  slightly  outwardly  curved  near 
costa;  a  dark  fuscous  linear  mark  in  disc  above  middle  between 
second  and  third  lines;  a  dark  grey  subterminal  suffusion,  pos- 
teriorly finely  dentate,  from  costa  two-thirds  across  disc ;  cilia 
grey.  Hind  wings  with  termen  rounded;  whitish,  thickly  covered 
with  grey  hairs,  especially  towards  inner  margin;  cilia  dark  grey, 
apices  white. 

Tjrpe  in  Coll.  Lucas. 

Q.  Brisbane,  in  February;  one  specimen  taken  at  light. 

Gen.  11.  Pheraspis,  gen.nov. 
[(pfpacnrisj  a  shield  bearer.] 

Head  rough-haired.  Eyes  naked.  Tongue  weak  or  absent. 
Palpi  short,  or  moderate,  porrect  or  slightly  ascending;  terminal 
joint  short.  Antennae  in  ^  pectinated  to  apex,  in  J  shortly 
pectinated  or  simple.  Thorax  with  a  slight  posterior  crest. 
PcHterior  tibiae  with  two  pairs  of  spurs.  Forewings  with  2  from 
i,  3  from  angle;  6  from  areole  before  or  near  middle,  7  from  8-1-9 
bevond  ai*eole,  10  from  areole.  Hind  wings  with  3  and  4  separate 
or  connate,  6  and  7  stalked,  8  approximated  to  cell. 

Type,  P.  potioxutha,  Turn. 

1.  Hindwings  tawny 2. 

Hindwinga  not  tawny spodea. 

2.  Forewings  with  a  longitudinal  blackish  streak  from  base mesotypa. 

Forewings  without  median  streak polioxutha. 
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16.  Pheraspis  polioxutha,  n.sp. 
[iro\i6s  ^rey,  and  $ovB6s  tawny.] 

(J  2  44-56  mm.  Head,  palpi,  and  thorax  whitish-grey. 
Antennae  whitish,  bipectinated  in  both  sexes.  Abdomen 
deep  ochreous;  the  three  terminal  segments  dark  grey.  Legs 
whitish-grey;  anterior  tarsi  dark  fuscous  annulated  with  whitish. 
Forewings  elongate- triangular,  costa  moderately  arched,  apex 
rounded,  termen  rounded,  oblique;  whitish-grey,  lines  fuscous;  a 
short,  sometimes  dentate,  line  from  ^  costa,  slightly  outwardly 
curved,  not  reaching  dorsum;  an  acutely  dentate  line  from  \ 
€Osta  to  ^  dorsum;  a  small  fuscous  suffusion  on  mid-costa  some- 
times produced  across  disc  as  a  faint  suffused  line;  a  finely 
dentate  line  from  }  costa,  slightly  sigmoid,  to  §  dorsum;  a  sub- 
terminal  series  of  dots  more  or  less  developed,  and  an  interrupted 
terminal  line;  cilia  whitish-grey.  Hindwings  with  termen  rounded; 
whitish-ochreous,  sometimes  suffused  with  fuscous,  towards  inner 
margin  ochreous,  terminal  area  sometimes  suffused  with  greyish; 
cilia  whitish-ochreous. 

Type  in  Coll.  Turner. 

N.Q.  Townsville,  in  February;  two  bred  specimens  received 
from  Mr.  F.  P.  Dodd.  There  is  an  example  from  Cardwell  in  the 
Queensland  Museum,  and  another  from  Cook  town  in  Coll.  Lyell. 

17.  Pheraspis  mesotypa,  n.sp. 
[fi€a'os  middle,  twos  a  mark,  impression.] 

^  9  48-50  mm.  Head  whitish,  mixed  with  a  few  grey  hairs 
on  crown.  Palpi  brown.  Antennse  ochreous- whitish;  in  9  simple. 
Thorax  whitish  mixed  with  grey.  Abdomen  orange-ochreous. 
Legs  whitish;  anterior  pair  brown  anteriorly.  Forewings  elongate- 
oval,  costa  gently  arched,  apex  rounded,  termen  rounded,  oblique, 
whitish  irrorated  with  grey;  a  well  marked  dark  fuscous  streak 
from  base  along  fold  to  §,  thence  continued  obliquely  by  a  series 
of  short  longitudinal  streaks  to  apex;  a  faint  interrupted  grey 
line  close  to  termen;  cilia  whitish  mixed  with  grey.     Hindwings 
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with  termen  rounded;  grey;  towards  base  and  inner  margin 
ochreons;  cilia  grey,  on  inner  margin  ochreous. 

Type  in  Coll.  Agricultural  Department,  Queensland. 

N.Q.  Townsville,  in  January  and  Febiniary;  two  specimens 
received  from  Mr.  F.  P.  Dodd.     Also  from  Thursday  Island. 

The  palpi  are  rather  longer  than  in  P.  polioxuthay  and  the 
second  joint  with  shorter  hairs. 

18.  Phbraspis  spodba,  n.sp. 
[<nroS6s  ashes;  ash-coloured.] 

5.  50  mm.  Head  white;  face  white  with  a  transverse  brown 
line  near  upper  edge.  Palpi  white,  external  surface  brown. 
AntennflB  brown;  in  9  simple.  Thorax  with  a  small  posterior 
crest;  whitish,  with  a  brown  transverse  line  across  collar. 
Abdomen  whitish,  dorsum  of  basal  segments  sufiiised  with 
brownish.  Legs  whitish;  anterior  pair  brown  anteriorly.  Fore- 
wings  elongate-oval,  costa  moderately  arched,  apex  rounded, 
termen  rounded,  oblique;  whitish  sparsely  irrorated  with  grey; 
lines  grey,  suffused;  first  from  costa  at  J  obliquely  outwards,  an- 
gulated  inward  near  costa,  to  dorsum  at  ^;  second  from  costa  at 
^,  first  outwardly  curved  then  slightly  sigmoid  to  dorsum  at  §; 
an  indistinct  subterminal  line,  edged  posteriorly  with  white, 
angulated  three  times  in  disc;  cilia  grey,  interrupted  with  whitish 
on  veins;  apices  whitish.  Hindwings  with  termen  rounded;  grey, 
at  apex  and  tornus  whitish;  cilia  whitish-grey. 

Type  in  Coll.  Turner. 

Q.  Brisbane,  in  January;  one  perfect  specimen  taken  at  light. 

Gen.  12.  T  h  e  m  e  r  asti  s,  gen.nov. 

[6€fi€p6s  grave,  serious.] 

Head  shortly  rough-haired;  face  rounded,  somewhat  projecting. 
Eyes  smooth,  partly  overlapped  by  a  tuft  of  long  hairs  from  pos- 
terior inferior  quadrant.  Tongue  well  developed.  Antennje 
in  (J  bipectinated  to  apex.  Palpi  very  short,  porrect;  terminal 
joint  minute.     Thorax  with  a  slight  posterior  crest.     Posterior 
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tibiae  with  two  pairs  of  spurs.  Forewings  with  vein  2  from  near 
angle,  6  from  areole  near  end,  10  from  end  of  areole.  Hindwings 
with  3  and  4  separate,  6  and  7  stalked,  8  approximated  to  near 
end  of  cell. 

Distinguishable  from  Pheraspia  by  the  well  developed  tongue, 
rounded  projecting  face,  and  origin  of  vein  6  of  forewings  from 
near  end  of  areole. 

19.  Themerastis  celaena,  n.sp. 
[icf Xmvdf ■  dark,  blackish.] 

^.  45  mm.  Head,  palpi,  and  thorax  dark  fuscous.  Autennee 
grey.  Abdomen  grey  mixed  with  dull  ochreous.  Legs  grey. 
Forewings  elongate,  costa  strongly  arched,  apex  rounded-rect- 
angular, termen  rounded,  oblique;  dark  fuscous-grey,  lines  blackish; 
two  parallel,  slightly  wavy,  outwardly  curved  transverse  lines 
near  base;  a  fine  slightly  wavy  outwardly  curved  line  from  ^ 
costa  to  mid-dorsum;  this  is  preceded  near  costa  by  a  small 
circular  blackish  ring,  and  followed  at  mid-disc  by  a  larger  oval 
ring;  a  fine  line  from  J  costa  several  times  angulated  in  disc  to  J 
dorsum;  traces  of  a  pale  subterminal  line;  a  fine  dark  terminal 
line;  cilia  grey.  Hindwings  with  termen  rounded;  whitish, 
towards  termen  suffused  with  dark  fuscous;  cilia  fuscous. 

Type  in  Coll.  Lyell. 

Vic.  Melbourne;  one  specimen. 

Gen  13.  P  h  albra. 
[(l)aKrjp6s  with  a  pale  or  whitish  head.] 
Phalera^  Hb.,  Verz.  p.  146. 

Head  shortly  rough-haired.  Eyes  naked.  Tongue  present. 
Palpi  short,  porrect,  densely  hairy  beneath;  terminal  joint  very 
short.  Antennae  of  $  laminate  with  fascicles  of  cilia;  of  9 
simple.  Thorax  with  a  small  posterior  crest.  Anterior  tibise 
with  a  naked  groove  on  underside;  posterior  tibiae  with  two  pairs 
of  spurs.  Forewings  with  vein  2  from  5,  3  from  angle,  6  from 
areole,  7  from  end  of  areole  or  from  beyond  areole,  10  from  8  +  9 
beyond  areole  or  from  areole.     Hindwings  with  3  and  4  separate, 
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comiate,  or  stalked;  6  and  7  stalked,  8  approximated  to  near  end 
of  cell. 

Type,  P.  bueephala,  Linn.,  from  Europe. 

20.  Phalbra  rata. 
Phalera  raya,  Moore,  Lep.  E.  I.  Co.  p.  433;  Butl.,  111.  Het.  vi., 

pi.  ciii.,  fig.  1. 
Phalera  groiei^  Moore,  op,  cit,,  p.  434. 
Phalera  cossoides,  Wlk.,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  1862,  p.  80. 
Acrasema  amboiruK,  Feld.,  Reise  Nov.  pi.  xcvi.,  fig.  2. 

9.  65  mm.  Head  pale  ochreous,  lower  half  of  face  brown. 
Palpi  pale  ochreous,  external  surface  irrorated  with  brown. 
Thorax  reddish-brown  mixed  with  white;  collar  and  a  squarish 
anterior  blotch  brownish-ochreous.  Abdomen  fuscous.  Legs 
fuscous  mixed  with  whitish;  anterior  femora  with  anterior  surface 
pale  ochreous  edged  externally  with  brown.  Fore  wings  elongate- 
triangular,  costa  moderately  arched,  apex  rounded,  termen 
rounded,  crenulate,  strongly  oblique;  reddish-brown  irrorated 
with  white,  the  white  scales  preponderating  towards  dorsum; 
lines  fuscous-brown;  an  outwardly  curved  transverse  line  near 
base  and  another  at  J;  traces  of  a  median  line;  a  posterior  line 
from  coeta  at  f ,  at  first  inwardly  curved,  then  angulated  in  disc 
and  slightly  wavy  to  dorsum  at  J;  a  large  subtriangular  ochre- 
ous-brown  blotch  between  posterior  line  and  apex;  a  white 
suffusion  at  tornus;  an  indistinct  subterminal  line;  cilia  reddish- 
brown  mixed  with  white.  Hindwings  with  termen  rounded; 
fuscous;  a  suffnsed  paler  posterior  line;  cilia  fuscous  mixed  with 
whitish. 

N.Q.  Cape  York,  one  specimen  in  the  Queensland  Museum  ; 
Cooktown,  one  specimen  in  Coll.  Illidge.  Also  from  Amboyna 
(Felder)  and  India. 

Gen.  14.  D  i  sco  p  H  L  E  bi  a. 
[8i(ncos,  a  plate,  disc,  c^Xc^,  a  vein;  with  veined  disc] 
^*«copW66ia,  Feld. 

Head  smooth.     Eyes  smooth,  overlapped  by  a  tuft  of  long  hairs 
^'^uig  from  posterior  inferior  quadrant.     Tongue  well  developed. 
5 
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Palpi  short,  porrect,  with  loosely  appressed  scales  beneath,  not 
hairy;  terminal  joint  very  short.  Antenn»  of  $  laminate  with 
fascicles  of  cilia,  of  9  simple.  Thorax  not  crested.  Anterior 
tibiae  with  a  naked  groove  on  underside,  overlapped  by  a  proxi- 
mal tuft  of  hairs;  posterior  tibiae  with  two  pairs  of  spurs. 
Forewings  with  vein  2  from  |^  to  |,  3  from  angle,  6  from  middle 
or  beyond  middle  of  areole,  7  from  end  of  areole,  10  from  areole. 
Hindwings  with  3  and  4  separate,  6  and  7  stalked,  8  approximated 
to  near  end  of  cell. 

In  structure  this  resembles  Fhalera,  Hb.,  but  differs  in  the 
smooth  head  and  palpi,  and  in  the  origin  of  vein  2  of  forewings 
from  nearer  angle  of  cell. 

Type,  Diacophlehia  catoccdina^  Feld. 

1 .  Hindwings  with  a  broad  white  terminal  band ^ catocalina, 

Hindwings  without  a  broad  white  terminal  band 2. 

2.  Hindwings  with  termen  narrowly  white bloserodes, 

Hindwings  with  termen  notwhite Ituasii, 

21.    DiSCOPHKBLIA   CATOCALINA. 

[Probably  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  the  genus  Catocala.] 

DiscopMebia  catocalinay  Feld.,  Reise  Nov.  pi.  96,  f.  8. 

(J.  48  mm.  Head  grey,  vertex  whitish-grey.  Palpi  dark 
fuscous  mixed  with  grey.  Antennae  grey.  Thorax  grey,  collar 
dark  grey.  Abdomen  dark  fuscous;  tuft  ochreous-whitish.  Legs 
dark  grey  mixed  with  whitish.  Forewings  elongate-oblong,  costa 
strongly  arched,  apex  rounded-rectangular,  termen  slightly  oblique, 
rounded  towards  tornus;  grey,  near  base  suffused  with  whitish; 
lines  blackish;  an  irregularly  waved  line  from  ^  costa  to  |  dorsum; 
a  short  outwardly-oblique  streak  from  costa  at  |;  a  pale  circular 
discal  spot  succeeds  first  line,  and  a  larger  spot,  faintly  outlined 
in  fuscous,  is  situated  at  apex  of  the  oblique  streak;  a  posterior 
line  from  before  mid-costa  very  obliquely  outwards,  obtusely  bent 
in  disc  to  become  transverse,  and  ending  in  dorsum  at  |;  veins 
beyond  this  streaked  with  blackish;  cilia  whitish-grey,  intersected 
by  continuations  of  streaks  on  veins.  Hindwings  with  termen 
rounded;  dark  fuscous;  a  broad  white  terminal  band  narrowing  to 
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A  point  before  tornus ;   cilia  white,  on  tornus  and  inner  margin 
dark  fuscous. 

Vic  Birchip,  in  May,  one  specimen  in  Coll.  Lyell— S.A.  Ade- 
laide (Felder). 

22.    DiSCOPHLBBIA    BL0SYR0DB8,  n.Sp. 

[pkoavpa^TjSi  of  stem  appearance.] 

9.  43  mm.  Head  grey,  with  a  blackish  line  across  crown,  and 
another  across  middle  of  face.  Palpi  and  antennae  grey.  Thorax 
grey;  patagia  tipped  with  dark  fuscous.  Abdomen  dark  fuscous; 
apical  segments  pale  ochreous.  Legs  grey.  Forewings  elongate- 
oval;  costa  very  strongly  arched,  termen  obliquely  rounded;  iron- 
grey;  veins  partly  finely  outlined  with  black;  lines  black,  a  short 
basal  line  from  costa,  not  reaching  but  produced  parallel  to  dorsum 
for  a  short  distance;  a  thick  nearly  straight  line  from  ^  costa  to 
^  dorsum;  a  finer  line  from  costa  slightly  beyond  this,  outwardly 
carved  to  mid-dorsum;  a  third  line  from  costa  before  middle  to  f 
dorsum,  obtusely  angled  in  disc ;  cilia  whitish-grey,  narrowly 
intersected  with  blackish  opposite  veins.  Hindwings  with  termen* 
rounded;  dark  fuscous;  termen  narrowly  white  except  at  tornus; 
cilia  as  forewings,  but  on  tornus  and  inner  margin  dark  fuscous. 

Type  in  Coll.  Turner. 

N.Q.  Townsville,  in  October;  one  specimen  received  from  Mr. 
F.  P.  Dodd. 

23.    DiSCOPHLEBIA    LUCASII. 

Discophlebia  lucasii,  Rosen.,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1885,  p.  421, 
pi.  xi.,  f.  4. 
Type  in  British  Museum. 

I  have  before  me  a  specimen  from  Victoria  which  I  believe  to 
belong  to  this  species,  but  as  the  identification  is  not  quite  certain 
I  forbear  to  describe  it. 

Gen.  15.  Gall  aba. 

GalMa,  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  xxxii.  457. 

Head  rough-haired;  face  with  projecting  cone  of  hairs.     Eyes 
naked.     Tongue  well  developed.     Palpi  long  (2i  times  breadth 
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of  eye);  second  joint  very  long,  somewhat  ascending,  rougfa-haired 
above  and  beneath ;  terminal  joint  well  developed,  loose-haired, 
porrect.  Antennae  in  both  sexes  bipectinated  to  apex.  Thorax 
smooth;  but  patagia  long,  dense-scaled,  projecting  upwards  and 
backwards  as  far  as  posterior  edge  of  thorax.  Abdomen  with  a 
small  basal  crest  on  dorsum  of  first  segment.  Anterior  tibiae  in 
both  sexes  with  a  naked  groove  overlapped  by  a  dense  tnft  of 
hairs  on  posterior  surface;  posterior  tibife  with  two  pairs  of  spurs. 
Forewings  with  vein  2  from  ^  or  from  near  angle,  3  from  angle, 

5  from  slightly  below  middle  of  cell,  6  from  areole,  7  from  areole 
near  apex,  10  from  areole.     Hind  wings  with  3  and  4  separate, 

6  and  7  stalked,  8  approximated  to  near  end  of  cell. 
Type,  Gallaba  duplicata,  Wlk. 

A  very  distinct  genus  easily  recognised  by  the  peculiar  palpi 
and  patagia. 

1.  Forewings  dark  brown duplicata, 

Forewings  grey ochropepla^ 

24.  Gallaba  duplicata. 

[Duplicatus,  doubled;  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  patagia.] 

Gallaha  dupficata,  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  xxxii.  458. 

(^9.  3740  mm.  Head  and  palpi  fuscous-brown  mixed  with 
whitish.  Antennae  ochreous-whitish,  near  base  fuscous-brown 
mixed  with  white;    bases   of    pectinations   blackish.      Thorax 
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sometimes  a  series  of  dark  crescentic  marks  posteriorly  edged  with 
whitish,  forming  a  subterminal  line;  cilia  fuscous.  Hindwings 
with  termen  sigmoid;  fuscous  sometimes  inclining  to  whitish;  cilia 
<x>ncolorous. 

Type  in  British  Museum. 

Q.  Brisbane,  in  May;  one  specimen  (^)  in  Queensland  Museum 
and  one  (9)  in  Coll.  Illidge. 

25.  Gall  ABA  ochropbpla,  n.sp. 
[(uxpoij  pale;  TrcVXor,  a  cloak.] 

5.  38  mm.  Head  white  mixed  with  grey  on  vertex.  Palpi 
white.  Antennae  grey,  base  of  stalk  white.  Thorax  grey  mixed 
with  white.  Abdomen  whitish.  Legs  whitish;  anterior  pair  grey 
mixed  with  white.  Fore  wings  elongate;  costa  moderately  arched, 
apex  pointed,  termen  slightly  rounded,  oblique ;  whitish-grey, 
irrorated  with  grey,  centre  of  disc  suffused  with  white,  a  small 
oblique  fuscous  streak  close  to  mid-base,  closely  succeeded  by  a 
similar  streak  in  disc;  two  parallel  grey  lines,  rather  outwardly 
carved,  from  ^  costa  to  ^  dorsum;  two  similar  parallel  lines, 
interrupted  in  disc  from  §  costa  to  f  dorsum;  a  series  of  dark 
grey  streaks  forming  an  interrupted  subterminal  line;  cilia  grey 
mixed  with  whitish-grey.  Hindwings  with  termen  sigmoid;  pale 
grey;  cilia  pale  grey. 

Type  in  Coll.  Lyell. 

Vic.  Ocean  Grange,  near  Sale,  in  January;  one  specimen. 

Gen.  16.  E  c  n  o  m  o  d  e  s,  gen.nov. 

{iKvofiadrjs  of  unusual  appearance.] 

Head    rough-haired.     Eyes  naked.     Tongue   obsolete.     Palpi 

shortly  rough-scaled,  in  (J  recurved  and  reaching  to  vertex;  in  J 

rather  shorter,  porrect;  terminal  joint  moderate,  bent  forwards. 

Antennae  pectinated  to  apex  in  both  sexes.  Thorax  with  an  erect 

Miterior  crest.     Posterior  tibiae  with  two  pairs  of  spurs;  anterior 

tibiae  in  ^  with  a  long  tuft  of  hairs  beneath.      Forewings  with 

vein  2  from  §,  3  from  well  before  angle,  6  from  near  base  of 
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areole,  7  from  end  of  areole,  10  from  areole.      Hind  wings  with 
3  and  4  widely  separate  at  base,  6  and  7  stalked,  8  approximated 
to  cell  to  beyond  middle. 
Type,  E,  sagittaria,  Luc. 

26.    ECNOMODES   SA6ITTAKIA. 

[Sagittarius,  marked  with  arrows.] 
Chlenias  sagittaria,  Luc,  Proc.  R.  Soc.  Qsld.  1899,  p.  148. 

(J9.  34-40  mm.  Head  brown ;  face  whitish  with  a  brown 
transverse  line  across  forehead.  Palpi  brown,  internal  surface 
whitish.  Antennse  whitish ;  stalk  in  ^  brownish.  Thorax 
whitish  mixed  with  brown.  Abdomen  whitish.  Legs  whitish; 
anterior  pair  dark  brown.  Forewings  elongate-triangular,  costa 
moderately  arched,  apex  rounded,  termen  rounded,  oblique  ] 
whitish  with  some  brownish  irroration,  markings  dark  fuscous;  a 
subcostal  streak  more  or  less  distinct  from  base  to  §,  connected 
with  costa  at  ^  and  beyond  middle;  a  short  streak  from  near 
base  along  fold;  a  suffused  median  streak  from  ^,  interrupted 
beyond  middle,  and  continued  to  apex ;  an  acutely  dentate  line 
from  median  streak  beyond  interruption  to  dorsum  at  } ;  fine 
streaks  along  veins  near  apex;  cilia  whitish  mixed  with  brownish. 
Hindwings  with  termen  rounded;  whitish,  towards  termen  suffused 
with  pale  fuscous;  cilia  whitish  mixed  with  fuscous  except  on 
inner  margin. 

Type  in  Coll.  Lucas. 

Q.  Brisbane. 

Gen.  17.  G  arg  ett  a. 

Gargetta,  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  xxxii.  p.  455. 

Head  with  loosely  appressed  hairs.  Eyes  smooth,  parti}) 
covered  (in  G,  acarodes)  by  a  tuft  of  long  hairs  arising  from 
margin  in  lower  posterior  quadrant.  Tongue  well  developed. 
Palpi  ascending,  not  quite  reaching  vertex ;  second  joint  with 
loosely  appressed  scales;  terminal  joint  short.  Antennie  bipecti- 
nated  to  apex  in  both  sexes.     Thorax  not  crested.     Posterior  tibiae 
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with  two  pairs  of  long  spurs ;  anterior  tibise  in  ^  with  a  naked  groove 
beneath,  partly  overlapped  by  a  posterior  crest  of  scales.  Fore- 
wing  in  ^  with  a  long  tuft  of  hairs  from  base  of  dorsum  beneath; 
vein  2  from  ^  3  from  well  before  angle,  6  from  upper  angle  of 
cell  immediately  below  areole,  7  from  8  +  9  just  below  areole,  10 
from  areole,  which  is  broadly  lozenge-shaped,  extending  as  much 
before  and  beyond  end  of  cell.  Hindwings  with  3  and  4  connate, 
6  and  7  stalked,  8  closely  approximated  to  cell  to  beyond  middle. 
Type,  G.  eoUigera^  Wlk.,  from  India. 

27.  Oarobtta  acabodbs,  n.sp. 
[aKoftnhrit,  rather  small.] 

^9.  28-30  mm.  Head  pale  fuscous.  Palpi  dark  fuscous. 
Antennae  whitish,  pectinations  ochreous-tinged.  Thorax  pale 
fuscous  mixed  with  whitish.  Abdomen  pale  fuscous.  Legs 
fuscous;  tarsi  ^ith  obscure  paler  annulations.  Forewings  elon- 
gate, costa  moderately  arched,  apex  rounded,  termen  slightly 
rounded,  oblique ;  pale  fuscous  irrorated  with  white,  markings 
dark  fuscous;  a  narrow  streak  from  base  to  mid-disc,  nearer  costa 
than  dorsum;  a  squarish  spot  on  costa  at  \\  a  small  spot  beyond 
this  both  on  costa  and  dorsum;  a  strongly  waved  line  situated  in 
a  narrow  white  suffusion  from  costa  at  §  to  dorsum  at  };  beyond 
this  coAta  and  veins  are  streaked  with  dark  fuscous;  two  whitish 
dots  on  apical  \  of  costa ;  a  faintly  marked  white  subterminal 
line  interrupting  streaks  on  veins;  a  series  of  dark  fuscous  ter- 
minal dots;  cilia  white,  bases  barred  with  dark  fuscous.  Hind- 
wings  somewhat  elongate,  termen  slightly  sigmoid;  grey,  towards 
termen  darker;  cilia  whitish. 

Type  in  Coll.  Turner. 

N.Q.  Townsville,  in  March  and  May;    two  specimens  received 
from  Mr.  F.  P.  Dodd. 

Gen.  18.  Osic  a. 

Onca^  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  xxxiii.  766. 

Head  with  loosely  appressed  scales.     Eyes  naked.      Tongue 
veil  developed.      Palpi  long,  recurved,   reaching   or  exceeding 
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vertex;  second  joint  with  a  dense  projecting  anterior  tuft  at  apex; 
terminal  joint  moderate  in  ^,  rather  long  in  9,  smooth-scaled. 
Antennae  simple,  in  $  ciliated.  Thorax  with  a  slight  posterior 
crest.  Abdomen  with  a  small  dorsal  crest  on  first  segment. 
Anterior  tibiae  with  a  groove  beneath  completely  overlapped  by  a 
posterior  tuft  of  scales;  posterior  tibiae  with  two  pairs  of  large 
scales.  Fore  wings  with  vein  2  from  J,  3  from  well  before  angle, 
6  from  near  end  of  areole,  which  is  small,  7  from  8  +  9  well 
beyond  areole,  10  from  8  +  9  beyond  7.  Hind  wings  with  3  and 
4  connate,  6  and  7  stalked,  8  closely  approximated  to  beyond 
middle  of  cell. 

Type,  0.  glaiica,  Wlk. 

Our  knowledge  of  structure  has  advanced  somewhat  since 
Walker  described  this  genus  among  the  Noctuidce,  with  the 
remark  that  it  had  some  resemblance  to  the  Galleridce. 

28.    OSICA    GLAUCA. 

[ykavKOi,  greenish.] 
Osica  glauca,  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  xxxiii.  767. 

(J9.  46-60  mm.  Head  and  antennae  pale  brownish.  Palpi 
fuscous-brown,  terminal  joint  pale  brownish.  Thorax  brown- 
whitish,  in  2  greenish-grey  mixed  with  brown ;  collar  brown. 
Abdomen  grey.  Legs  brownish;  anterior  tarsi  dark  fuscous,  ends 
of  joints  narrowly  white.  Forewings  elongate,  costa  moderately 
arched,  apex  rectangular,  termen  slightly  rounded,  slightly 
oblique ;  brownish  suffused  with  brown-whitish  or  grey;  with 
numerous  darker  brown  indistinct  transverse  lines,  mostly 
represented  by  dots  on  veins;  a  large  pale  squarish  discal  spot 
margined  anteriorl}^  and  posteriorly  by  dark  brown;  shortly  beyond 
this  is  a  fine  sigmoid  dentate  line  from  ^  costa  to  mid-dorsum;  a 
subterminal  series  of  dark  brown  dots;  a  fine  interrupted  dark 
fuscous  terminal  line;  cilia  brown-whitish  mixed  with  dark  brown. 
Hind  wings  about  twice  breadth  of  forewings,  termen  rounded; 
dark  grey;  cilia  grey. 

Type  in  British  Museum. 

Q.  Brisbane,  in  August. 
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Gen.  19.  Casckra. 
CoKJcro,  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  xxxii.  p.  460. 

Head  rough-haired.  Eyes  naked.  Tongue  well  developed. 
Wpi  recurved,  ascending,  reaching  vertex;  second  joint  very 
kmg,  anteriorly  rough-scaled;  terminal  joint  moderate.  Antennse 
in  ^  bipectinated,  apical  ^  simple;  in  9  simple.  Thorax  with  a 
muJl  posterior  crest.  Posterior  tibise  with  two  pairs  of  spurs. 
Foreirings  with  2  from  ^,  3  from  angle,  6  from  areole  before  or 
beyond  middle,  7  from  end  of  areole  or  from  8  +  9  beyond  areole, 
10  from  areole.  Hindwings  with  3  and  4  separate,  6  and  7 
stalked,  8  approximated  (sometimes  anastomosing)  to  beyond 
middle  of  cell. 

Type,  C.  muscosa,  Wlk. 

i.  FoKwiiigs  parUj  green muscosa, 

Forewings  withoat  green  markings. 


29.  Cascbra  MUSCO8A. 

[Muscosus,  mossy.] 

(^^ucera  inuscosa,  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  xxxii.,  p.  461. 

9. 54  mm.     Head  and  palpi  brown  mixed  with  whitish;  vertex 
ochreoaii-tiuged.      Antennae  brown.      Thorax  brown  mixed  with 
P»le  green.     Abdomen  brownish-grey.      Legs  brown  mixed  with 
^Iiitish;  anterior  pair  greenish- tinged.      Forewings   elongate-tri- 
AnyaJar,   costa  rather   strongly   arched,  apex   rounded,    termeu 
oUiqaely  rounded,  crenulate,  brown  mixed   with  grey,  whitish, 
aod  green  forming  very  complex  markings  which  are  probably 
variable:  oosta  barred  with  dark  brown  and  greenish;  an  irregu- 
lar green  patch  near  base,  and  an  irregular  broad  median  green 
hand;  a  whitish  spot  on  costa  at  ?,  and  another  in  dorsal  part  of 
disc  at  ^;  beyond  median  green  baud   is  a  dark  brown  band,  its 
outer  edge  distinct  and  crenated;  beyond   this  is  a   subterminal 
serie?)  uf  green  spots  edged  posteriorly  first  by  whitish,  then  by 
dark  brown;   cilia  greenish.      Hindwings  with  termen  rounded, 
wm.yj;  Vjrownish-grey;  two  or  three  whitish  spots  in  a  line  parallel 
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to  inner  margin  near  tornus;  cilia  whitish  with  a  greenish  median 
line. 

Type  in  British  Museum. 

Q.  Brisbane;  one  specimen  in  Coll.  Illidge. 

Walker  gives  "  Swan  River,  from  Mr.  Diggles*  Collection,"  as 
the  origin  of  this  species,  but  this  locality  is  certainly  erroneous. 

30.  Cascbra  amydra,  n.sp. 
[a/ivdp<5f,  dark.] 

(J  9.  40-48  mm.  Head  whitish  mixed  with  brownish-ochreous. 
Palpi  brown.  Antennae  brown,  pectinations  dark  fuscous.  Thorax 
dark  brownish-grey,  collar  light  brownish-ochreous.  Abdomen 
grey.  Legs  brown  mixed  with  whitish.  Forewings  elongate- 
oblong,  costa  moderately,  in  9  strongly  arched,  apex  rounded, 
termen  rounded,  slightly  oblique;  brown  suffused  and  irrorated 
with  grey;  a  transverse  dark  brown  line  near  base,  and  another 
from  i  costa  to  f  dorsum;  a  small  brown  discal  spot  above  mid- 
disc,  in  (^  this  is  edged  beneath  by  white,  and  preceded  in  disc  by 
a  larger  white  spot,  an  indistinct  posterior  line  from  |  costa  to 
}  dorsum;  a  subterminal  row  of  small  circular  blackish  spots; 
cilia  brownish.  Hind  wings  with  termen  rounded;  grey;  cilia 
grey. 

The  white  markings  on  forewiug  of  ^  are  probably  inconstant 
and  variable. 

Type  in  Coll.  Turner. 

N.Q.  Townsville,  in  March  and  April;  two  specimens  received 
from  Mr.  Dodd,  of  which  one  (9)  is  in  Coll.  Lyell. 

SpBOIBS   UNRBCOGNISBD   or   not   rightly   INCLUDBD   in  THIS 
FAMILY. 

31.  ClcUlie  aridoy  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  v.  p.  994,  belongs  to  the 

Lcuiocampido!, 

32.  Naduisa  parvigutta^  Wlk.,  op.  cU.,  v.  p.  1015,  belongs  to  the 

genus  Pinara  {Lasiocampidcey 

33.  Liatoca  lignaria,  Wlk.,  op,  cit.^  v.  p.  1021,  is  a  synonym  of 

ClaUie  arida,  Wlk. 
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34.  Sorema  nuhila,  Wlk.,      ^    op.  ciL,  v.  p.  1065,    are   also   syn- 

35.  Sorema  eantrctciOy  Wlk.,  )        onyms  of  Clathe  arida,  Wlk. 

36.  Piilomacra  $enex^   Wlk.,    op,  ctL,  v.  p.  1099,   belongs  to  the 

Zeuzeridfe. 

37.  Destolmia  (?)  liiurata,  Wlk.,  op.  city  xxxii.  p.  409.      I  have 

not  seen  the  type  of  this  species. 

38.  Rilia  distingtiendaj  Wlk.,  op.  city  xxxii.  p.  435,  is  a  synonym 

of  Olene  mendosay  Hb.,  {Lymantriadfe). 

39.  Rigema  tacUiy  Wlk.,  op.  cit,  xxxii.  p.  438,    is  a  synonym  of 

Psalis  gecurisy  Hb.,  {LymantrictdcB). 

40.  Vunga  deline€Ua,  Wlk.,  op.  cit.y  xxxiL  p.  453,  is  a  synonym  of 

Smyriodes  apUctarifi^  Gn.  (Geometridai). 

41.  Astero8copu$  nodo9U8y  Swin.,  Cat.  Lep.  Oxf.  Mus.  i.  p.  299,  is 

a  synonym  of  Chienias  banksiaria,  he  G.  (Geomelrida). 

42.  LomcUoBticha  nigroalriatay  Moschl.,  Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.     I  have 

not  been  able  to  consult  this  description. 

43.  Teinocladia  cuctUloideSy  Feld.,  is  a  synonym  of  Capusa  senilisy 
Wlk.  (Geometridce). 


INDEX    TO    NOTODONTID.^i:. 
Genera. 


No. 

No. 

Casce&a,  Wlk 

...     19     CEnosanda,  Wlk. 

8 

Ceruha,  Schrank. 

...       6     OsiCA,  Wlk. 

18 

DAKIMA.Wlk 

9     Phalera,  Hb.     ... 

13 

Destolmia,  Wlk. 

10    Pheraspis,  n.g.  ... 

U 

DiscoPHLEBiA,  Feld.     ... 

...     14    Pheressaces,  n.g. 

7 

ECXOMODES,  n.g 

...       16      SORAMA,   Wlk.       ... 

3 

Gai-laba,  Wlk 

...     15    Spatalia,  Hb.     ... 

4 

GAlUiETTA,  Wlk. 

...     17  1  Teli-x'lita,  n.g.   .. 

5 

H«.EOR.\,  Dbld 

1  i  Themerastis,  n.g. 

12 

Neola,  Wlk 

...      2 
Species. 

Sjnonyms  and 

unrecognised  Species  in  Italics. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

acarodes,  n.6p 

...     27 

boisduvalii,  Newm. 

...     12 

ambottkf ,  Feld 

.       20 

capucina,  Feld 

...       5 

amydra,  n.sp 

..      30 

cfttocalina,  Feld 

...     21 

•fida,  Wlk. 

...     31 

celaena,  n.sp 

...     19 

wwtralU,  Scott    ... 

...      9 

cinerea^  Luc 

..     14 

banksie,  Lew 

...     13 

contra  eta,  Wlk 

...     35 

bwolor,  Wlk 

...       6 

cogsaides,  Wlk 

...     20 

biwerodes,  n.sp 

...     22 

costalis,  Moore 

...      7 

7« 
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No. 

No. 

cucttUoideSy  Feld 

...    43 

nigrolineata,  Luc. 

...     15 

cycnoptera,  Low. 

..     10 

nigrostriata,  Moschl.     ... 

...     42 

ovdista,  n.sp 

...       8 

nodosuSfSwin 

...     41 

d€liruata,Wlk 

...     40 

nudiTa.Wlk 

...     34 

dilucida,  Feld 

...      3 

ochropepla,  n.sp. 

...     25 

dUtinguenda,  Wlk. 

...     38 

parvigutta,  Wk 

...     32 

doplicata,  Wlk 

...     24 

polioxutha,  n.sp 

...     16 

eucalypti,  Dbld 

1 

raya,  Moore        

...     20 

glauca,  Wlk 

...     28 

sagittaria,  Luc 

...    26 

groteif  Moore       

...     20 

semiaurata,  Wlk. 

...       4 

inclyta,  Wlk. 

...       2 

senex.Vflk 

...     36 

lanceolata,  Wlk 

..      14 

sphinx^  Feld.        

...       1 

lignaria,  Wlk 

...   ;i3 

spirucha,  n.sp 

...     11 

lmeata.Wlk 

...     14 

spodea,  n.sp 

...     18 

liturata,  Wlk 

...     37 

sqtiamipunctum,  Feld.    ... 

...     12 

lucasii,  Bosen 

...     23 

taeUi,  Wlk 

...     39 

mesotypa,  n.sp 

...     17 

terminaliSf  Wlk 

...     12 

muscosa,  Wlk 

...     29 

Fam.  HYPONOMEUTID^. 

Under  this  name  it  is  convenient  to  describe  a  small  group  of 
genera  allied  to  Hyponomeuta,  Latr.,  and  Enstixis,  Hb.  =  Mieza, 
Wlk., .-  Enaemia,  Zel.  Some  of  these  forms  approach  in  structure 
to  the  Oecophoridoi,  from  which  they  may  be  distinguished  inier 
alia  by  the  smooth  posterior  tibiae.  They  show,  however,  much 
greater  variation  in  the  neuration  than  the  latter  family.  To  the 
GlyphipterygicUe  they  are  allied,  and  Mr.  Meyrick  merges  both 
into  the  family  PltiteUidas,  As  I  am  not  at  present  competent 
to  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  HypononuutidiK  are 
to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  family,  I  shall  not  attempt  any 
definition.   . 

The  Australian  species,  of  which  about  twenty  are  at  pre.sent 
known,  have  hitherto  been  much  confused,  although  they  are  all 
fine  and  conspicuous  insects.  In  their  study  I  have  derived 
assistance  from  Walsingham  and  Durrant's  contribution  to 
Swinhoe's  ^Catalogue  of  the  Lepidoptera  Heterocera  in  the  Oxford 
Museum'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  558);  and  I  am  indebted  to  Lord  Walsingham 
for  permission  to  describe  several  species,  the  types  of  which 
are  in  his  Collection.  Mr.  Lower  has  kindly  lent  me  for 
examination  the  types  of  two  species  described  by  him. 
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The  genus  mentioned  above,  commonly  known  as  Enaemioy 
Zel.,  which  has  all  the  veins  separate  in  both  wings,  is  not  at 
present  known  to  occur  in  Australia. 

Tabulation  of  Genera. 

A.  Hindwings  with  vein  4  absent NyponometUa. 

AA.  HindwingB  with  veins  4  and  5  stalked  or  connate. 

B.  Forewings  with  veins  7  and  8  stalked Epidktica, 

BB.  Forewings  with  veins  7  and  8  separate Ltuctwa. 

AAA.  Hindwings  with  veins  4  and  5  separate. 

B.  Forewings  with  veins  2  and  3  stalked ^ Epopm%, 

BB.  Forewings  with  veins  2  and  3  separate. 

C.  Hindwings  with  5  bent  and  approximated  at  base 

to4 HtdycharU. 

CC.  Hindwings  with  5  widely  separated  at  base  from 

4 Atttva, 

(xen.  1.  Hyponomeuta,  Latr. 

[wro,  under,  wficvr,  a  shepherd  ;  probabl}'  from  the  gregarious 
habits  of  the  larvfe.] 

Head  smooth.  Antennae  in  $  simple,  very  minutely  ciliated. 
Tongue  well-developed.  Maxillary  palpi  obsolete.  Labial  palpi 
moderate,  curved,  ascending;  second  joint  with  appressed  scales; 
terminal  joint  about  as  long  as  second,  stout,  tolerably  acut«, 
with  appressed  scales  slightly  roughened  in  front.  Forewings 
elongate;  with  twelve  veins,  all  separate,  vein  2  from  near  angle, 
3,  4,  5  approximated  at  base.  Hindwings  with  vein  4  absent,  5 
widely  separate  from  3,  6  and  7  nearly  parallel. 

A  genus  of  probably  nearly  world-wide  distribution.  The 
larvae  feed  gregariously  in  a  common  web.  Only  two  Australian 
species  are  known. 

1.  Forewings  whitish-grey,  spots  near  termen  confluent pnstiile/lus. 

Forewings  white,  terminal  spots  discrete myriosfmiis. 

1.  Hyponomeuta  pustulellus. 

IIyjM}nom^ufn  internpltuSy  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  xxviii.  p.  533. 
HypononieiUa  pustttlelhiSy  Wlk.,  op.  cit.,  xxviii.  p.  533. 

(J5.  22-29  mm.     Head   white.     Palpi  black,  apex  of  second 
joint  and  more  or  less  of  terminal  joint  white.     Thorax  whitish- 
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grey,  bases  of  patagia  and  a  pair  of  median  spots  black. 
Abdomen  blackish,  apices  of  segments,  tuft,  and  most  of  under- 
side white.  Legs  white  annulated  with  black.  Fore  wings 
narrow-elongate;  whitish-grey  with  numerous  black  spots;  6  or  7 
spots  on  basal  half  of  costa;  a  row  of  six  spots  above  dorsal 
margin,  the  last  two  touching  margin  near  tomus;  a  row  of  eight 
spots  above  fold;  several  spots  irregularly  distributed  between 
this  row  and  apical  half  of  costa;  a  number  of  confluent  spots 
near  termen;  cilia  grey,  bases  blackish.  Hindwings  considerably 
broader  than  fore  wings;  grey;  cilia  grey,  towards  tornus  white. 

Walker  described  irUemellus  on  the  same  page  but  before 
ptutideUuSy  indicating,  however,  that  the  former  might  be  a 
variety  of  the  latter;  so  that  I  presume  the  second  name  should 
be  adopted  for  the  species. 

Q.  Brisbane,  Mt.  Tambourine  and  Warwick;  in  October  and 
November— N.S.W.  Sydney  (Waljcer). 

•  2.  Hyponomeuta  myriosbmus. 

[fivptoty  numerous,  trrifiay  a  mark;  many-spotted.] 

Hyponomeuia  myriosema,  Turn.,  Trans.  R.  Soc.  8.  A.  1898,  p.  200. 

Type  in  Coll.  Turner. 

Q.  Brisbane  and  Mt.  Tambourine;  in  August  and  November. 

Gen.  2.  A  x  t  b  v  a. 
AUeva,  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  ii.  526. 

Head  smooth.  Antennae  in  male  simple.  Tongue  well  developed. 
Maxillary  palpi  obsolete.  Labial  palpi  moderate,  curved,  ascend- 
ing, smooth-scaled;  terminal  joint  about  as  long  as  second,  stout, 
tolerably  acute.  Forewings  elongate  ;  with  twelve  veins,  all 
separate,  vein  2  from  considerably  before  angle.  Hindwings  with 
eight  veins,  all  separate,  veins  3,  4,  and  5  widely  separate,  5,  6, 
and  7  somewhat  approximated  at  base.  Hind  legs  of  $  very 
slender  and  the  tibiae  without  spurs. 

A  genus  of  wide  distribution,  being  represented  in  the  tropics 
-of    both   hemispheres.     For   its   synonymy   refer   to   Swinhoe's 
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H]latalogae  of  Eastern  and  Australian  Lepidoptera'  (Vol.  ii.  p.558), 
Tineiruiy  by  Walsingham  and  Durrant. 
Type,  AUeva  niveiguUa,  Wlk.,  from  India. 

1.  Hindwings  whollj  orange niphocosma, 

Hindwings  with  apical  half  grey 2. 

2.  Forewings  with  a  dark  f nsooos  terminal  band albigtUtata, 

Forewings  without  a  dark  fuscous  terminal  band. charopis, 

3.  Atteva  niphocosma,  n.sp. 
[pi4>af  snow,  K6<rfis,  an  ornament;  adorned  with  snow-white.] 

9.  25  mm.  Head  snow-white;  a  dark  fuscous  spot  on  crown. 
Palpi  dark  fuscous  with  some  white  scales;  base  of  second  joint 
white.  Antennae  dark  fuscous.  Thorax  golden-ochreous,  with  a 
poetmedian  snow-white  spot ;  patagia  and  tegulse  snow-white 
except  at  base;  a  pair  of  white  spots  on  underside.  Abdomen 
golden-ochreous;  on  underside  with  a  median  row  of  white  spots. 
Legs  dark  fuscous,  femora  and  posterior  tibice  golden-ochreous, 
banded  with  white.  Forewings  elongate,  costa  arched  near  apex, 
apex  rounded,  hindmargin  slightly  oblique,  slightly  rounded; 
golden-ochreous,  with  numerous  snow-white  spots  of  unequal  size ; 
a  row  of  9  or  10  small  spots  on  or  near  costa ;  two  on  dorsum 
near  base;  two  on  dorsum  before  tornus,  of  these  the  first 
is  larger ;  five  unequally-sized  spots  in  disc  not  regularly 
arranged;  an  erect  bar  from  anal  angle  to  near  last  costal  spot;  a 
spot  on  termen  beneath  apex;  cilia  pale  ochreous.  Hindwings 
elongate,  as  broad  as  forewings;  golden-ochreous  of  brighter  shade 
than  forewings;  cilia  concolorous. 

Type  in  Coll.  Turner. 

N.Q.  Townsville;  one  specimen  in  February,  received  from  Mr. 
F.  P.  Dodd — Q.  Brisbane;  one  specimen  in  March. 

A.  impariguttella,  Zel,  is  an  allied  species  from  Ceylon.       A. 

fabrieiella,  Sy>'ed.=  niviguttella,  Wlk.,  from  India  and  China  is 

very    similar    but    distinct.       A.    brucea,   Moore,  from  Java   is 

another  closely  allied  species.     A.  emissella,  Wlk.,  from   Borneo, 

is  similar  but  has  grey  hindwings.      A.  niveiguita,   Wlk.,   from 

Assam,  has  been  naturally  confounded  with  niviguttella,  but  is 
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a  very  difiPerent  species.       I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Durrant  for 
this  note. 

4.  Attbva  albiqottata. 

[Albus,  white,  gutta,  a  drop;  with  white  spots]. 

Zeller  {teste  Durrant).  I  have  not  seen  the  reference. 

Head  and  face  golden-ochreous  with  white  margins.  Palpi 
blackish,  bases  and  apices  of  joints  white.  Thorax  golden- 
ochreous,  with  paired  white  dots  on  apices  of  tegulse,  bases  of 
patagia,  and  posteriorly.  Abdomen  golden-ochreous;  on  under- 
side a  median  row  of  white  dots.  Legs  blackish  annulated 
with  white.  Forewings  elongate;  golden-ochreous  with  numerous 
snow-white  spots;  ten  small  spots  on  costa;  ten  or  eleven  in  a 
line  beneath  costa;  five  on  dorsal  margin;  and  about  a  dozen 
of  unequal  size  between  dorsum  and  the  preceding  row;  an 
erect  white  bar,  sometimes  interrupted,  from  tornus  narrowing 
to  costa  near  apex;  beyond  this  disc  is  dark  fuscous;  three 
minute  dots  near  apex;  cilia  white.  Hindwings  dark  grey; 
basal  fourth  golden-ochreous;  cilia  grey,  on  tornus  and  inner 
margin  golden-ochreous. 

Q.  Brisbane,  in  April. 

6.  Atteva  charopis,  n.sp. 

[xapoTTity  bright,  joyous.] 

^9.  26  mm.  Head  white;  posterior  edge  and  a  line  between 
antennae  dark  fuscous.  Palpi  white;  a  band  on  second  joint 
and  on  terminal  joint  towards  apex  dark  fuscous.  Antennie  dark 
fuscous.  Thorax  golden-ochreous ;  a  double  post-median  spot 
and  apices  of  tegulad  snow-white;  three  pairs  of  white  spots  on 
underside.  Abdomen  golden-ochreous.  Legs  dark  fuscous 
banded  with  white;  posterior  pair  in  ^  whitish-ochreous.  Fore- 
wings  elongate,  costa  arched  near  apex,  apex  rounded.  Hind- 
margin  slightly  oblique,  slightly  rounded;  golden-ochreous  with 
numerous  snow-white  spots  of  unequal;  size  a  minute  basal 
spot;  seven  to  ten  small  spots  on  costa,  the  two  penultimate 
rather  larger;  a  large  spot  above  dorsum  near  base,  and  another 
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on  dorsum  beyond  this;  three  spots  on  dorsum  before  tornus, 
the  middle  one  sometimes  connected  with  a  discal  spot;  four 
rather  large  discal  spots  in  longitudinal  series;  an  erect  bar  from 
tomus  towards  last  costal  spot,  sometimes  divided  into  two  spots; 
cilia  fuscous,  apices  paler.  Hindwings  bright  golden-ochreons; 
apical  half  dark  fuscous;  cilia  dark  fuscous  on  apical  half  of 
termen,  thence  bright  golden-ochreous. 

A  series  including  the  type  in  Coll.  Walsingham. 

N.Q.  Cedar  Bay,  near  Cooktown  (Meek). 

This  species  resembles  though  it  does  not  accurately  corres- 
pond with  A.  pulehellti,  Moore,  a  species  of  doubtful  locality. 
An  examination  of  the  type  is  necessary  to  establish  or  con- 
tradict its  identity. 

Cen.  3.  E  p  I  D  I  c  T  I  c  A,  gen.nov. 
[tnidtucTiKdi,  fit  for  display,  ostentatious.] 
Fpididica,  Wlsm.,  MS. 

Head  smooth.  Antennae  of  male  slightly  serrate,  very  minutely 
ciliated.  Tongue  well  developed.  Maxillary  palpi  minute. 
Labial  palpi  rather  short,  porrect,  with  appressed  scales;  terminal 
joint  as  long  as  second,  rather  stout,  tolerably  pointed.  Forewings 
elongate-ovate;  vein  2  from  near  angle,  7  and  8  stalked.  Hind- 
wings  with  veins  4  and  5  stalked  or  rarely  connate,  6  and  7 
tolerably  parallel. 

Type,  E,  calHphylla,  Turn. 

1.  Head  white cristata. 

Head  orange  or  reddish 2. 

2.  Hindwings  reddish 3. 

Hindwings  with  apical  half  dark  purplish .  pilcheri, 

3.  Forewings  yellowish  with  numerous  red  lines calliphylla. 

Forewings  purple -reddish  with  yellow  spots thiospila. 

7.  Epidictica  calliphylla,  n.sp. 

[«caXX(</>t;XXor,  with  beautiful  wings.] 

55-  20-24  mm.     Head  red,  sides  of  crown  and  lower  half  of 
i>ce  pale  yellow.     Palpi  and  antennae  red.     Thorax  pale  yellow; 
6 
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two  lateral  spots  and  base  of  collar,  a  bar  across  tegulse,  and  a 
broad  cruciform  mark,  red.  Abdomen  reddish.  Legs  pale 
yellowish  partly  suffused  with  reddish ;  anterior  pair  red,  basal 
half  of  tibiae  and  first  tarsal  joint  pale  yellow  on  external  surface. 
Forewings  elongate-oval,  costa  rather  strongly  arched,  apex 
rounded,  termen  obliquely  rounded ;  pale  yellow  with  red 
lines  on  veins  and  on  basal  portions  of  costa  and  inner  margin; 
several  longitudinal  red  lines  in  disc;  an  inwardly  oblique  line  of 
slightly  darker  colour  across  basal  portion  of  cell;  a  similar  short 
inwardly  oblique  line  from  end  of  cell  to  dorsum ;  a  short 
outwardly  oblique  line  before  apex  commencing  from  vein  9, 
crossing  7  and  8  at  their  bifurcation,  bent  inwards  at  vein 
6  to  end  on  vein  5;  cilia  red,  apices  yellowish.  Hindwings  with 
termen  slightly  excavated  before  tomus;  reddish;  cilia  reddish, 
in  excavation  whitish. 

This  species  has  been  mistaken  for  Lactura  mactata,  Feld.,  but 
the  venation  should  be  a  sufficient  distinction.  The  oblique  line 
crossing  the  distal  veins  is  characteristic. 

Var.  tenuilinea, 
[Tenuis,  slender,  linea,  a  line;  with  slender  lines.] 

Differs  from  the  type  as  follows  : — All  red  markings  except 
cruciform  mark  on  thorax,  and  oblique  lines  on  forewings  much 
reduced  or  absent. 

Though  very  different  in  superficial  appearance  the  markings 
where  traceable  agree  accurately  with  type.  Both  forms  were 
taken  together,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  represent  the  same 
species. 

Type  in  Coll.  Turner. 

Q.  Brisbane  and  Mt.  Tambourine;  a  series  taken  in  November. 

8.    EpIDICTICA    CRI8TATA. 

Cyptasia  cristata,  Butl.,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  1886,  p.  383. 
Enaemia  cailianthes^  Low.,  Trans.  R.  Soc.  S.A.  1894,  p.  111. 
Enaemia  mixoleuca^  Turn.,  Trans.  R.  Soc.  S.A.  1900,  p.  14. 

Type  in  British  Museum. 

N.Q.  Mackay  (Lower) — Q.  Gympie. 
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9.  Epidictica  thiospila,  n.sp. 
[B€ioPf  sulphur;  (nrlXor,  a  spot;  with  pale  yellow  spots.] 

^.  27  mm.  Head  orange;  face  and  palpi  yellowish.  Antennae 
yellowish;  towards  base  orange.  Thorax  dull  purple-reddish; 
collar  and  apex  of  tegulse  pale  yellow.  Abdomen  reddish.  Legs 
reddish.  Forewings  elongate-oval,  costa  rather  strongly  arched, 
apex  rounded,  termen  oblitjuely  rounded  ;  dull  purple- 
reddish;  edge  of  dorsum,  of  basal  third  of  casta,  and  of  apical 
fourth  of  costa,  orange;  spots  pale  yellow;  a  large  triangular  spot 
on  costa  near  base;  a  smaller  spot  opposite  this  on  dorsum;  a 
second  costal  spot  at  |;  several  small  indistinct  spots  in  posterior 
part  of  disc  ;  a  narrow  pale  yellow  terminal  band,  its  anterior 
edge  indented  above  middle;  cilia  pale  yellow.  Hindwings  and 
i^ilia  reddish;  veins  4  and  5  connate. 

Type  in  Coll.  Walsingham. 

N.Q.  Mackay;  one  specimen  (Meek). 

10.  Epidictica  pilchkri. 

Callufenia  pUch^ri,  Luc,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.W.  1891,  p.  279. 

5.  20-22  mm.     Head    reddish-orange.      Palpi  reddish-orange. 
Antennae   blackish,    near    base    reddish-orange.     Thorax  purple- 
reddish;  two  spots  on  tegulse  and  a   large  posterior  spot  reddish- 
orange;  apices  of  patagia  and  a  pair  of  lateral  spots  pale  yellowish. 
Abdomen  reddish -orange.     Legs  blackish  irrorated  with  reddish- 
orange  and  whitish.   Forewings  elongate-oval,  costa  rather  strongly 
arched,  apex  rounded,  termen  obliquely  rounded;  purple-reddish; 
spots  pale  yellowish;  those  on  costa  and  dorsum  partly  suffused 
with  reddish-orange;  a  large  squarish  spot  on  costa  at  \\  a  smaller 
Hpot  on  costa  at  5;  an  elongate  subtriangular  spot  on  inid-dorsum, 
prece<ied  and  followe<I  by  a  small  spot  in  disc;  a  small  spot  before 
toraus,  two  terminal  spots,  and  two  or    three    dots    in  posterior 
portion  of  disc;    cilia    reddish-orange,  at  tornus  interrupted  by 
purple-reddish.     Hindwings  purple-reddish;    basal   \    and    costa 
i^dish-orange;    cilia  purple-reddish,  on  tornus  and  inner  margin 
fwldish-orange. 
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Type  in  Coll.  Lucas. 

Q.  Rockhampton  (Lucas),  Bundaberg,  and  Brisbane;  in 
November  and  March. 

No  doubt  this  species  is  somewhat  variable;  I  have  not  seen 
the  male. 

Gen.  4.  L  a  ct  u  r  a. 

Lactura,  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  ii.  485. 

Head  smooth.  Antennae  in  male  slightly  serrate,  very  minutely 
ciliated.  Tongue  well  developed.  Maxillary  palpi  minute. 
Labial  palpi  rather  short,  porrect,  with  appressed  scales;  terminal 
joint  as  long  or  rather  shorter  than  second,  rather  stout,  tolerably 
pointed.  Forewings  elongate-ovate;  with  1 2  veins  all  separate, 
2  from  near  angle.  Hindwings  with  veins  4  and  5  stalked  or 
rarely  connate,  6  and  7  tolerably  parallel. 

Type,  L.  dives,  Wlk. 

This  genus  includes  and  supersedes  Diaiiasa,  Wlk.,  Themiscyra^ 
Wlk.,  and  Cyptasia,  Wlk. 

1.  Forewings  with  numerous  red  lines  parallel  to  veins 2. 

Forewings  with  veins  not  outlined  with  red. '. 6. 

2.  Forewings  marked  with  grey 3. 

Forewings  without  grey  markings 4. 

3.  Forewings  with  a  large  apical  grey  blotch egregitUa, 

Forewings  with  apex  yellowish laeti/era. 

4.  Forewings  with  oblique  purplish  lines 5. 

Forewings  without  purple  lines eryfhractis. 

5.  Purplish  lines  suffused  and  connected  in  disc eupoecila. 

Purplish  lines  narrow,  separate mactata, 

6.  Forewings  with  yellow  or  white  blotches  on  apex  and  tornus.  tiuffma. 
Forewings  without  blotches  on  apex  and  tornus 7. 

7.  Forewings  reddish caminaea, 

Forewings  fuscous divea. 

IL  Lactora  egreoiella. 

[Egregius,  distinguished.] 

Cyptasia  eyregiella,  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  xxxv.  p.  1837. 

J.  22  mm.     Head  and  thorax  whitish  with  reddish  markings. 
Palpi,  antennw  and  abdomen  reddish.     Forewings  elongate-ovate 
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costa  moderately  arched,  apex  rounded,  termen  obliquely  rounded; 
whitish  with  reddish  lines  on  veins;  a  large  triangular  grey 
blotch,  its  apex  at  mid-costa,  its  base  along  nearly  the  whole  of 
dorsum,  containing  several  whitish  spots  near  dorsum;  a  large 
apical  grey  blotch;  cilia  whitish.     Hind  wings  and  cilia  reddish. 

My  only  example  is  in  poor  condition,  but  the  above  description 
should  be  sufficient  for  recognition. 

Type  in  British  Museum. 

N.Q.— Q.  Wide  Bay  (Olliff). 

Walker  gives  "  Swan  River,  from  Mr.  Diggles'  Collection,"  but 
this  is  certainly  an  error.  Probably  Diggles'  specimen  was  taken 
near  Moreton  Bay,  Queensland. 

12.  Lactura  laetifkra. 

[Laetifer,  joyful,  pleasing.] 

Themisci/ra  laeti/era,  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus,  Cat.  xxxi.  p.  258. 
Enaemia pip-ochrysa.  Low.,  Trans.  R.  Soc.  S.A.  1894,  p.  111. 

(^J.  30-32  mm.  Head  pale  yellow,  upper  margin  of  face  and 
middle  of  crown  reddish-orange.  Palpi  pale  yellow.  Antenme 
reddish-orange.  Thorax  pale  yellow  with  a  central  grey  stripe 
bifurcating  posteriorly;  bases  of  tegulse,  a  spot  behind  tegulse, 
and  centres  of  patagia  reddish-orange.  Abdomen  reddish-orange, 
beneath  pale  yellow.  Legs  pale  yellowish;  anterior  pair  reddish- 
orange;  femora  tinged  with  reddish-orange.  Forewings  elongate- 
ovate,  costa  strongly  arched,  apex  rounded,  termen  rounded, 
slightly  oblique;  pale  yellow,  veins  outlined  with  reddish-orange; 
with  two  grey  fasciae  interrupting  streaks  on  veins;  first  fascia 
from  mid-costa  to  near  base  of  dorsum;  second  fascia  confluent 
with  first  on  costa,  outwardly  curved,  narrowing  in  disc,  to  dorsum 
at  §,  connected  by  a  dorsal  streak  with  first  fascia;  from  it  are 
given  off  a  broad  central  streak  to  termen,  a  short  oblique  streak 
to  tornus,  and  a  fine  streak  along  dorsum  to  tornus;  cilia  pale 
yellow.     Hindwings  and  cilia  reddish-orange. 

Type  in  British  Museum. 

N.Q.  Cainis  (Lower) — Q.  Bundaberg,  Brisbane. 
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13.   Lactura  KRYTHRACTIS. 
[epvBpoSf  red.] 
Enaemia  erythractis,  Meyr.,  Trans.  R.  Soc.  S.A.  1886,  p.  1043. 

(^9.  26-32  mm.  Head  reddish;  sides  of  crown  and  face  pale 
yellow.  Palpi  and  antennae  reddish.  Thorax  pale  yellow;  an 
anterior  cruciform  mark  and  a  posterior  spot  red;  posterior  ex- 
tremity pale  3'ellow:  collar  narrowly  red  at  base;  tegulfe  red,  apex 
and  a  spot  near  base  pale  yellow.  Abdomen  reddish.  Legs 
reddish;  internal  surfaces  yellowish.  Forewings  elongate-oval, 
costa  rather  strongly  arched,  apex  rounded,  termen  obliquely 
rounded;  pale  yellow  with  red  lines;  a  narrow  line  along  costa  to 
^;  another  along  inner  margin  to  J,  basal  portion  broad,  median 
portion  sometimes  obsolete;  a  short  streak  along  basal  part  of 
vein  12;  a  streak  along  vein  11  to  costa;  cell  broadly  outlined, 
incompletely  so  along  submedian,  crossed  towards  base  by  an 
oblique  line  which  is  prolonged  to  dorsum  at  ^;  beyond  this  it 
is  divided  by  a  median  line,  each  division  containing  a  short 
longitudinal  streak;  a  strong  line  from  end  of  cell  to  dorsum  at  J; 
veins  2  to  10  outlined;  cilia  red,  apices  pale  yellowish.  Hind- 
wings  and  cilia  reddish. 

Type  in  Macleay  Museum. 

N.Q.  Townsville,  in  January,  a  series  received  from  Mr.  F.  P. 
Dodd;  Bowen  (Meyrick). 

Distinguished  by  its  large  size  and  absence  of  oblique  dark 
lines. 

14.  Lactura  eupoecila,  n.sp. 

'  [cvTTotKtXoff,  variegated.] 

(J 9.  23-26  mm.  Head  red;  sides  of  crown  and  face  pale 
yellowish.  Palpi  red,  terminal  joint  pale  3'ellowish.  Antennae 
reddish.  Thorax  pale  yellow;  base  of  collar,  two  lateral  spots  on 
collar,  margins  of  patagia,  and  an  anterior  cruciform  mark  red; 
a  posterior  dot  purple-grey;  posterior  extremity  pale  yellow. 
Abdomen  red,  lower  surface,  and  in  ^  also  apex,  pale  yellow. 
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Legs  pale  yellowish  suffused  with  reddish;  anterior  pair  reddish, 
basal  half  of  tibiae  and  first  joint  of  tarsus  pale  yellow  on  external 
surface.  Forewings  elongate-ovate,  costa  rather  strongly  arched, 
apex  rounded,  termen  obliquely  rounded;  pale  yellow  with  red 
lines  along  veins;  two  strong  oblique  purple-grey  lines;  first  from 
costa  at  f  to  inner  margin  near  base,  narrowly  interrupted  near 
costa;  second  from  beneath  costa  near  apex  to  inner  margin  at  |, 
dilated  on  inner  margin  and  connected  with  first  fascia  in  disc, 
its  costal  half  being  represented  by  short  streaks  on  veins;  in 
addition  to  red  lines  on  veins  there  are  a  bisecting  line  and  several 
other  lines  in  cell,  and  a  line  along  inner  margin,  and  at  base  of 
costa;  cilia  red,  apices  pale  yellowish.  Hindwings  and  cilia  pale 
reddish;  in  9  deep  reddish;  veins  3  and  4  short-stalked  in  (^, 
closely  approximated  in  9- 

A  series  including  the  type  in  Coll.  Walsingham. 

N.Q.  Cedar  Bay,  near  Cooktown  (Meek). 

There  appears  to  be  a  constant  sexual  difference  in  the  colour- 
ation of  the  hindwings  and  abdomen. 

15.  Lactura  mactata. 

[Mactatns,  honoured.] 

Mieza  mactata,  F.  and  R.,  Reise  Nov.  pi.  cxxxix.  fig.  44. 

(Jj.  19-20  mm.  Head  pale  yellow,  centre  of  crown  reddish; 
face  whitish.  Palpi  whitish;  external  surface  of  second  joint 
reddish  Antennae  red.  Thorax  pale  yellow,  margins  of  tegulae 
and  patagia  and  a  broad  central  stripe  not  reaching  posterior 
extremity  red  Abdomen  reddish,  beneath  whitish.  Legs  pale 
yellow  tinged  with  reddish;  anterior  pair  mostly  red.  Forewings 
elongate-ovate,  costa  rather  strongly  arched,  apex  rounded, 
termen  obliquely  rounded,  pale  yellow  with  red  streaks  along 
veins,  and  additional  longitudinal  red  streaks  in  disc;  two  narrow 
oblique  purple-grey  fasciae;  first  from  dorsum  at  \  towards  but 
scarcely  reaching  costa  at  J;  second  from  dorsum  at  J  nearly  to 
apex,  interrupted  in  disc,  with  two  narrow  processes  anteriorly, 
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one  on  and  the  other  near  dorsum,  but  not  reaching  first  fascia; 
a  narrow  red  terminal  line;  cilia  pale  yellow,  bases  red.  Hind- 
wings  and  cilia  reddish. 

N.Q.  Cape  York  (Felder),  Kuranda,  Geraldton  (Johnstone 
River);  in  October  and  November. 

Smaller  and  narrower- winged  than  the  preceding,  the  fasciae 
narrower,  not  connected,  the  second  fasciae  without  processes  to 
termen.  Felder's  figure  is  coarse  and  inaccurate,  but  ma}'  fairly 
be  assumed  to  represent  this  species. 

16.  Lactura  suffusa. 

Dianasa  suffusa^  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  ii.  p.  488. 
Dianaaa  (?)  obscura,  Butl.,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  1877,  p.  346. 
Hypoprepia  kaematopusy  F.  &  R.,  Reise  Nov.  pi.  1 39,  f.  54,  55. 

(5'9*  40-46  mm.  Head  yellow,  in  9  white.  Palpi  yellow,  in 
9  white,  apices  fuscous.  Antennae  dark  fuscous ;  basal  joint 
yellow,  in  9  white.  Thorax  red,  anterior  margin  broadly  yellow 
in  (J,  white  in  9;  patagia  except  bases  in  $  grey.  Abdomen 
red,  beneath  ochreous- whitish,  sides  in  $  grey.  Legs  dark  fuscous; 
femora  red.  Forewings  elongate-ovate,  costa  rather  strongly 
arched,  apex  rounded,  termen  slightly  rounded,  oblique;  grey,  in 
9  sometimes  pale  red;  a  red  streak  along  fold,  and  another  mid- 
way between  fold  and  costa,  commencing  at  ^;  a  broad  yellow 
stripe  along  costa  to  ^,  terminating  abruptly,  in  9  white;  costal 
edge  red;  a  dark  red  dot  in  costal  stripe  near  base,  and  a  second 
elongate  npot  on  lower  edge  near  middle;  two  red  dots  above 
dorsum  at  \  and  ^;  a  triangular  blotch  at  apex  and  another  at 
tornus,  margined  in  disc  by  red,  yellow  in  (J,  white  in  9;  cilia 
yellowish,  in  9  whitish.  Hind  wings  and  cilia  red,  in  $  termen 
and  cilia  sometimes  suffused  with  dark  grey. 

Var.  ohacuray  Butl. — $.  Forewings  exactly  as  in  type,  but 
ground  colour  darker.  Hindwings  and  cilia  blackish-fuscous. 
Abdomen  above  blackish-fuscous,  irrorated  with  red  near  base. 

Q.  Brisbane.     Felder's  locality,  Assam,  is  probably  erroneous. 
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17.  Lactura  caminaea. 

[Kofjiivos,  a  furnace;  fiery  red.] 

Enaeinia  caminaea,  Meyr.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.W.  1886,  p.  1044. 

Type  in  Australian  Museum. 
N.S.W.  Newcastle  (Meyrick). 

18.  Lactura  dives. 
Lactura  dives,  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  ii,  p.  485. 

^9.  28-32  mm.  Head  reddish;  face  pale  yellow.  Palpi  and 
antennae  black.  Thorax  blackish;  with  a  large  posterior  pale 
yellow  spot.  Abdomen  black;  sides  red;  tuft  yellowish.  Legs 
black.  Forewings  elongate-oval,  costa  moderately  arched,  apex 
rounded,  hindmargin  obliquely  rounded ;  purple-blackish,  with 
seven  rather  large  roundish  pale  yellow  spots;  a  spot  at  base;  a 
second  beneath  costa  at  J;  third  above  dorsum  at  f ;  fourth 
in  disc  beyond  middle;  fifth  beneath  and  internal  to  fourth; 
sixth  small  just  above  inner  margin  before  tornus;  seventh 
small,  somewhat  suffused,  partly  bisected  by  a  dark  line  on  vein 
in  disc  at  |^;  cilia  dark  fuscous,  apical  §  from  before  apex  to 
middle  of  termen  pale  yellow.  Hindwings  fuscous;  basal 
portion,  except  near  inner  margin,  reddish;  cilia  fuscous,  with  a 
darker  basal  line. 

Type  in  British  Museum. 

N.Q.  Townsville,  in  March;  a  series  bred  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Dodd. 

Gen.  5.  Epo  ps  i  a,  gen.uov. 

jfVo^ior,  conspicuous.] 

Head  loosely  scaled.  Tongue  present.  Palpi  short,  recurved, 
smooth-scaled;  second  joint  short;  terminal  joint  5  second,  rather 
short,  tolerably  acute,  apex  just  reaching  base  of  antennae. 
Antennae  in  male  simple,  with  short  even  ciliations  (5).  Thorax 
smooth.  Posterior  tibiae  smooth-scaled.  Forewings  with  veins 
2  and  3  on  a  long  stalk  from  angle,  7  and  8  separate,  7  to  termen. 
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Hiadwings  with  disco-cellular  sharp!}'  angled,  3  and  4  from  ^^ 
point,  5  from  middle  of  cell,  6  and  7  short-stalked. 

Very  distinct  in  the  stalking  of  veins  2  and  3  of  forewings,  and  ^ 
6  and  7  o£  hind  wings. 

19.  Epopsia  mbtreta,  n.sp. 
[ficrpi/rcSf,  measured.] 

(J.  20  mm.  Head  yellow,  back  of  crown  red.  Palpi  red,  ter- 
minal joint  mixed  with  pale  yellow.  Antennae  red,  towards  apex 
whitish.  Thorax  red;  a  central  spot  and  basal  \  of  tegube 
bright  yellow.  Abdomen  reddish.  Legs  reddish;  middle  tibie 
and  tarsi,  and  posterior  t^rsi  yellowish.  Forewings  elongate- 
oblong,  costa  moderately  arched,  apex  round-pointed,  termea 
obliquely  rounded;  dull  red;  markings  bright  yellow,  an  inwardl3r 
oblique  fascia  from  costa  before  middle  to  dorsum  at  \\  a  tri- 
angular spot  on  dorsum  before  tornus;  apical  part  of  termen 
narrowly  pale  yellow;  cilia  red,  towards  apex  pale  yellow. 
Hind  wings  and  cilia  red. 

Type  in  Coll.  Walsingham. 

N.Q.  Cedar  Bay  near  Cooktown  (Meek). 

Gen.  6.  Hedycharis,  gen.nov. 
[v^rxopi^r,  sweetly  joyous.] 
Head  smixith.     Tongue   pn?seut.     Palpi  short,  recurved,  with 
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surfaces  orange.  Legs  whitish  mixed  with  dark  fuscous.  Fore- 
wings  elongate-oval,  costa  rather  strongly  arched,  apex  rounded, 
hindmargin  obliquely  rounded;  purplish-red,  markings  whitish;  a 
longitudinal  line  in  disc  at  ^;  three  small  spots  in  a  line  above 
dorsum;  a  spot  close  to  dorsum  before  tornus;  a  dot  at  end  of 
cell;  a  broadish  line  along  termen,  dilated  at  extremities,  not 
reaching  tornus;  cilia  purplish-red.  Hind  wings  thinly  scaled; 
purplish-red;  some  orange  hairs  near  inner  margin;  cilia  purplish- 
red. 

Type  in  Coll.  Turner. 

Q.  Brisbane;  one  specimen  in  March. 

Spkcies  unrecognised  or  belonging  to  other  families. 

21.  Mieza  (1)  pkta,  F.  and  R.,  Reise  Nov.  pi.  138,  f.  49.     "  Aus- 

tralia.  Cape  York." 

22.  Mieza  (?)  erythrocera,  F.  and  R.,  op.  ciL,  pi.  138,  f.  53.  "  Aus- 

tralia, Cape  York." 

23.  Mieza  (i)  phomocUs,  F.  and  R.,  op.  cit.,  pi.  139,  f.37.     "Aus- 

tralia, Cape  York."  These  three  species  are  unknown  to  me. 

24.  Polynesa  maculosa,  Turn.,  Trans.  R.  Soc.  S.A.  1898,  p.  201. 

I  am  inclined  to  refer  this  genus  to  the  Gelechiidce.  The 
posterior  tibiae  are  hairy,  not  smooth-scaled  as  stated. 

25.  Callithauma  basiUcay  Turn.,  op.  cit,  1900,  p.  15.    I  now  refer 

this  genus  to  the  (Kcophoridce. 

26.  Ceralophy sells  spha>eroslicha,   Meyf.,  Proo.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.W. 

1886,  p.  1045.  This  genus  should,  I  think,  be  referred  to 
the  (Ecophoridce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Psecadia.  The 
posterior  tibiae  are  certainly  hairy. 

27.  Thyridectis  psephonoma,  Meyr.,  op.  cit.y  1886,  p.  1046.     I  do 

not  know  this  species. 

IXDEX    TO    HYPONOMEUTID.E. 


Atteva,  Wlk.  . 
Epidictica,  n.g. . 
Epopsia,  n.g. 


Genera, 
No. 


No. 

Hedycharis,  n.g G 

Hyponomeuta,  Latr 1 

Lactura,  Wlk 4 
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Species. 
Synonyms  and  unrecognised  Species  in  Italics. 


albiguttata,  Zel. 
batUica^  Turn. 
caUiantheSf  Low. 
ealliphylla,  n.sp. 
caminaea,  Meyr. 
charopis,  n.sp. 
cristata,  Butl. 
dives,  Wlk. 
egregiella,  Wlk.  . 
erythractis,  Meyr. 
erythrocera^  F.  &  B. 
eupoecila,  n.sp.  ... 
haematopus,  F.  &  B. 
intemeUus,  Wlk. 
laetifera,  Wlk.     ... 
mactata,  Feld.     ... 


4 

24 

8 

7 

.    17 

6 

8 

18 

11 

13 

22 

14 

16 

1 

.::    :;■  121 

15  1 

mactUoaay  Turn 

..    24 

metreta,  n.sp 

..     19 

mixoleuca.  Turn. 

8 

myriosemus,  Turn. 

2 

niphocosma,  n.sp. 

3 

obscura.Buil 

..     16 

phoenobapta,  n.sp 

..     20 

pfwenodes,  F,  &  H 

.      23 

picta,F.kK      

..     21 

pilcheri,  Luc 

..     10 

psephononia,  Meyr. 

..    27 

pustulellus,  Wlk 

1 

pyroehrysa,  Low. 

..     12 

spJiaerostichttf  Meyr 

..    26 

sufifusa.  Wlk 

..     16 

thiospila,  n.sp 

9 
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NOTKS   AND    EXHIBITS. 


Mr.  Kesteven  recorded  the  occurrence  in  Sydney  Harbour  of 
AmipKU  cofUraria^  Desh.  The  species  was  originally  described 
from  Bourbon,  but  has  lately  (in  the  Society's  Proceedings  for 
1900,  VoL  XXV.,  p.  731)  been  recorded  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Nambuccra  River,  N.S.  W.,  by  Mr.  C.  Hedley.  Early  in  January 
of  the  present  year  Miss  L.  Parkes  obtained  a  single  small  valve 
from  Balmoral  Beach,  Sydney  Harbour. 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  29th,  1903. 

The  Ordinary  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in 
the  Linnean  Hall,  Ithaca  Road,  Elizabeth  Bay,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  April  29th,  1903. 

Dr.  T.  Storie  Dixson,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  H.  I.  Jensen,  Sydney  University ;  and  Walter  G. 
WooLfocGH,  B.Sc.,  Adelaide  University,  were  elected  Ordinary 
Members  of  the  Society. 

The  President  announced  that,  under  the  provisions  of  Rule  xxv., 
tiie  Council  had  elected  Professor  David,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S., 
Mr.  Henrj'  Deane,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  F.L.S., 
*ttJ  the  Hon.  James  Norton,  LL.D.,  M.L.C.,  to  be  Vice-Presi- 
btm;  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Garland,  M.A.  (56  Elizabeth  Street),  to  be 
Hon.  Treasurer,  for  the  current  year. 

The  Donations  and  Exchanges  received  since  the  previous 
Monthly  Meeting,  amounting  to  9  Vols.,  50  Parts  or  Nos.,  2 
Ball*?tinH,  4  Reports,  10  Pamphlets,  and  5  Miscellanea,  received 
ir^m  48  Societies,  Ac,  and  3  Individuals,  were  laid  upon  the 

tA^ie. 
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AUSTRALIAN  FUNGI,  NEW  OR  UNRECORDED. 

DECADES  III.-IV. 

By  D.  McAlpine,  Corresponding  Member. 

Of  the  Fungi  here  recorded  15  are  new  species  .and  14  genera 
are  represented.  The  Orchids,  which  are  generally  comparatively 
free  from  fungi,  contribute  two,  one  of  the  genera  (Amerosporium) 
being  new  to  Australia.  The  imported  Capeweed,  although  so 
common  and  widespread,  is  usually  particularly  clean,  but  two 
new  species  have  been  found  upon  it.  The  Kangaroo  Grass  has 
likewise  yielded  two  which  are  new.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
parasitic  fungi  upon  such  native  parasitic  flowering  plants  as 
Cassytha  and  Lorantkus, 

The  Leaf -curl  of  the  Peach  is  only  too  well  known  in  Australia, 
but  the  Pear-leaf  Blister  due  to  Exoascus  btdlacus  is  now  recorded 
for  the  first  time,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  spread. 

21.  Amerosporium  rhodospermum,  n.sp. 

On  large  discoloured  pale  patches  of  still  green  leaves.  Peri- 
thecia  densely  gregarious,  black,  erumpent,  ultimately  superficial, 
disciform  or  sometimes  elongated,  ruddy  brown  by  transmitted 
light,  membranaceous  and  composed  of  polygonal  cells,  astomatous, 
at  first  bald,  soon  surrounded  at  the  margin  and  scattered  all  over 
with  stiff  hairs,  1 20-1 60 /i  diam. ;  bristles  dark  brown,  paler  at 
apex  and  blunt,  cylindrical,  slightly  swollen  at  base,  curved 
inwardly  at  margin,  thick-walled,  continuous  or  1 -septate, 
30-35  X  5-7  /i.  Sporules  very  pale  pink,  crescent-shaped,  acute  at 
both  ends  or  occasionally  blunt  at  one  end,  continuous,  18-21  x 
4-4  J  M. 
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Killara,  Vic;  on  living  leaves  of  a  flowering  specimen  of  Diuris 
pedunctdata,  R.Br.;  Oct.,  1902. 

Although  this  orchid  is  rather  a  common  one,  only  a  single 
diseased  specimen  was  found.  The  lower  linear  leaves  and  one 
of  the  three  upper  bract-like  leaves  were  affected.  The  lower 
leaves  were  densely  crowded  on  both  surfaces  with  the  black  soot- 
like fnngus  in  patches,  while  the  upper  leaf  was  mainly  attacked 
on  the  outer  surface.  The  basal  leaves  ultimately  shrivelled  up 
and  withered,  but  the  plant  otherwise  looked  as  healthy  and 
vigorous  as  the  numerous  unaffected  specimens  growing  near. 

22.    ASCOCHYTA    ANTHISTIRI^,  n.sp. 

Perithecia  black,  erumpent,  scattered,  elongated,  lenticular, 
depressed,  dark  brown  by  transmitted  light,  membranaceous,  with 
central  round  pore,  150-175  x  105-115 /i.  Sporules  numerous, 
bright  olive  in  ma&s,  pale  individually,  elliptical,  1 -septate,  not 
constricted  at  septum,  rounded  at  both  ends  but  slightly  tapering 
towards  one  end,  10-11  x  4-4 J  f». 

Leongatha,  Vic.  ;  on  dry,  discoloured,  shrivelled  portions  of 
living  leaves  of  Anthiatiria  australis,  associated  with  Spharella 
anthiatiruE^  n.sp.,  of  which  it  is  probably  the  pycnidial  stage; 
Nov.,  1902. 

This  species  differs  from  A.  graminicola,  Sacc,  in  the  larger 
perithecia  and  the  elliptical,  olivaceous  spores. 

23.    AsCOCHYTA    CRYPTOSTEMMiE,  n.sp. 

Spots  irregular,  indefinite,  dark -coloured,  on  upper  surface  of 
leaves.  Perithecia  black,  punctiform,  erumpent,  scattered  or 
loosely  gregarious,  golden-yellow  by  transmitted  light,  depressed- 
globose,  membranaceous,  fragile,  with  apical  pore,  140-170  ^diam. 
Sporules  hyaline,  cylindrical,  rounded  at  both  ends,  straight,  1- 
septate,  not  constricted  at  septum,  7-10  x  2J-3/>c. 

Doncaster,  Vic;  on  brown  withered  leaves  of  Cryptoatemma 
cale^ididaceum,  R.Br.;  Oct.,  1902. 

It  differs  from  A.  microspora,  Trail,  in  the  much  larger  peri- 
thecia which  are  not  densely  gregarious,  and  the  slightly  longer 
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sporules  which  are  always  straight  and  never  curved.  This 
species  occurred  on  leaves  with  Septoria  per/ormiSy  McAlp.,  which 
had  evidently  caused  their  withering. 

24.  AscocHYTA  HYACiNTHi,  Tassi. 

Killara,  Vic;  on  languishing  leaves  of  AgapaiUhus umhellcUuSy 
UHerit;  Oct.,  1902. 

This  species  evidently  agrees  with  that  described  and  figured 
by  Tassi  (Rev.  Myc.  p.  169,  1896)  on  ffyacinthtts  orientalis,  in 
Italy,  but  the  brown  perithecia  are  crowded  and  very  erumpenty 
not  embedded  as  figured. 

25.  Cercospora  loranthi,  n.sp. 

Tufts  minute,  black,  gregarious,  seated  upon  definite,  orbicular, 
raised  dark  brown  spots,  which  may  be  confluent,  1-2  mm.  in 
diam.,  on  both  surfaces  of  leaf.  Hyphse  straight  or  slightly 
flexuous,  simple,  dark  olivaceous,  1-  or  few  septate,  35-40  x  4^5 /a. 
Conidia  straight  or  curved,  pale  olivaceous,  rounded  at  both  ends, 
generally  with  bulbous  or  slightly  swollen  base,  5-8-septate,  here 
and  there  constricted  at  septa,  variable  in  length,  60-105  x  4-4|fi9 
average  60-80  /a  long. 

Dandenong Creek,  Vic;  on  \\\mg\e2L\e% oi Loranthus pendiUvs^ 
Sieber;  Nov.,  1902  (C.  French,  Jr.). 

The  swollen,  often  confluent,  dark  brown,  raised  spots,  like 
pimples  on  the  leaf,  are  very  striking  and  are  crowded  with  the 
dark  minute  tufts,  often  seemingly  merged  into  one  mass. 

26.  CoRYNKUM  acacia,  n.sp. 

Pustules  minute,  elevating  and  rupturing  epidermis,  on  greyish 
centre  of  dark  brown,  orbicular,  definitely  circumscribed  spots, 
with  greenish  margin,  on  both  surfaces  of  phyllode,  1-2  mm.  diam. 
Conidia  bright  olive,  cylindrical,  rounded  at  both  ends  and  some- 
times slightly  tapering,  often  towards  attached  end,  usually  5-6- 
septate,  not  constricted  at  septum,  straight,  or  slightly  flexuous 
and  curved,  generally  49-52  x  5-6  ^,  but  may  only  reach  a  length 
of  35  fi,  on  short,  hyaline  basidia,  3  J-4  /x  long. 
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Australian  Alps,  Vic.  (Walter);  on  phyllodes  of  Acacia 
penninervia^  Sieber. :  Werribee,  Vic.  (Robinson);  on  phyllodes  of 
Acacia  pf/cnantha,  Benth. 

The  characteristic  spots  with  the  raised  and  bursting  pustules^ 
the  cylindrical  septate  conidia  which  may  be  bent  or  flexuous,  and 
the  very  short  basidia  distinguish  this  species. 

27.  Cylindrosporium  eucalypti,  n.sp. 

Spots  definite,  grey,  generally  with  distinct  raised  ruddy  brown 
margin,  usually  roundish  but  may  be  angular  or  irregular,  isolated 
or  confluent,  on  both  surfaces  of  leaf,  ultimately  thin,  brittle  and 
cracking,  very  variable  in  size,  from  2-3  mm.  to  1  inch  in  diam. 
Pustules  amphigenous,  but  more  numerous  and  crowded  on  upper 
surface,  at  first  covered  by  epidermis,  then  erumpent,  globose, 
dark -coloured.  Conidia  golden-yellowish  in  mass,  hyaline  indi- 
vidually, straight  or  flexuous,  but  generally  crescent-shaped,  acute 
and  tapering  at  both  ends,  more  gradual  at  outer  end,  3-septate, 
not  constricted  at  septum,  guttulate,  50-5 G  x  3^-4  fi;  basidia  very 
short,  hyaline,  slender,  8-10 /x  long. 

Dandenong  Creek,  Vic;  on  young  green  leaves  of  Eticalyptv» 
melliodara,  A.  Cunn.;  Nov.,  1902  (C.  French,  Jr.). 

This  is  a  very  distinct  species,  with  its  large  and  definite  grey 
spots  dotted  with  the  numerous  dark  pustules,  and  the  conidia 
very  constantly  3-septate.  When  the  leaf  is  moistened  the  conidia 
have  a  tendency  to  ooze  out  in  dirty  yellow  masses. 

28.    DiMRRIUM    ORBICULATUM,  n.sp. 

Spots  numerous,  orbicular,  sooty  black,  on  upper  surface  of 

green  leaves,  sometimes  confluent,  2-3  mm.  diam.      Mycelium  of 

spots  crustaceous,  forming  a  pavement  of  pale  olivaceous,  closely 

adherent  and  appressed,  thin-walled  septate  filaments,  varying  in 

breadth  but  averaging  about  7  /x,  surmounted  by  dark  brown, 

flexuous,  labyrinthine,  thick-coated  septate  filaments,  about  the 

same  thickness  but  often  swollen.     Conidia  lateral  on  branches  of 

the  brown  mycelium,  similarly  coloured,  Puccinic^like  and  lower 
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cell  somewhat  tapering  towards  point  of  attachment,  slightly 
constricted  at  septum,  15-17  x  8-9  ^t,  but  varying  in  size. 

Asci  clavate,  sessile,  rounded  at  free  end,  8-spored,  95-105  x 
24-28  fi ;  paraphyses  hyaline,  slender,  branching  towards  apex, 
about  length  of  ascus.  Sporidia  distichous  and  monostichous 
towards  base,  olive,  slipper-shaped,  1 -septate,  unequally  celled, 
upper  smaller,  rounded  at  apex,  of  equal  thickness  throughout, 
lower  larger,  slightly  bulging  at  centre  and  tapering  towards  free 
end,  30-35  X  10-11^. 

Australian  Alps,  Vic.  (Walter);  on  living  leaves  of  Grevillea 
victoricBy  F.v.M. 

D,  orbictUare  (B.  <k  C),  Ell.  <k  Ev.,  on  leaves  of  IleXy  has 
orbicular  crustaceous  patches,  but  thoy  are  up  to  1  cm.  diam.; 
the  perithecia  are  much  smaller  and  amphigenous;  and  the  sporidia 
are  considerably  broader. 

In  Saccardo's  'Sylloge  Fungorum*  (Vol.  xvi.)  the  genus 
Dimeroaporium  is  divided  into  two  subgenera,  according  as  the 
sporidia  are  hyaline  or  coloured.  There  is  a  general  convenience 
in  thus  distinguishing  genera,  and  while  Dimerosporiuniy  Fckl., 
will  be  reserved  for  those  species  with  colourless  sporidia, 
Dimerium,  Sacc.  &  Syd.,  will  include  those  with  coloured  sporidia. 

Adopting  this  classification  the  seven  known  Australian  species 
will  be  arranged  as  follows : — Dimeroaporium  ludtoigianum,  Sacc; 
2).  pannUum,  Cooke ;  Dimerium,  secedensj  Sacc. ;  2>.  synapheoi, 
Henn.;  D,  taamanicum^  Mass.;  D.  tarrietice,  Cooke  <fe  Mass.;  D, 
orbictUatum,  McAlp. 

29.    EXOASCUS    BULLATUS,  Fckl. 
Killara,  Vic;  on  living  leaves  of  Pear-tree;  Oct.,  1902. 

30.  Glceosporium  walteri,  n.sp. 

Pustules  grej^arious,  minute,  slightly  elevated,  becoming  black, 
at  first  covered  by  epidermis,  finally  ruptured,  up  to  200  ft  diam., 
on  both  surfaces  of  leaf  but  mostly  on  under,  discoloured  portion 
with  distinct  black  margin  edged  with  brown.  Conidia  hyaline, 
cylindrical,  rounded  at  both  ends  or  somewhat  acute,  21-23  x  4/li: 
basidia  slender,  usually  shorter  than  conidia,  about  14-17  fi  long. 
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Buffalo  Mountains,  Vic.  (Walter);  on  living  leaves  of  Drimys 
4Mromatica,  F.v.M. 

The  diseased  portion  of  the  leaf  is  a  light  grey  on  the  upper 
surface  and  a  pale  fawn  on  the  under,  so  that  it  is  distinctly 
marked  off  from  the  ordinary  green  portion.  The  conidia  are 
guttulate  in  the  early  stages,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  segrega- 
tion of  the  protoplasm  as  if  there  was  spurious  septation.  On 
treatment  with  Schulze's  solution  they  are  stained  yellowish  and 
sometimes  a  deep  brown,  with  marked  separation  of  the  proto- 
plasmic contents. 

This  species  differs  from  G.  magnolias,  Passer.,  in  which  the 
conidia  are  from  8-1 2  /a  long;  also  from  G,  hayncUdianum,  Sacc. 
Ji  Roum.,  in  which  they  are  12-15 /a  long. 

I  have  named  this  species  after  Mr.  C.  Walter,  of  Melbourne, 
^who  found  it,  and  who  has  contributed  a  number  of  other  species 
to  the  fungus-flora  of  Australia  in  the  course  of  his  extensive 
botanical  collecting  trips. 

31.  Hblminthosporium  graminbum,  Rabh. 

Killara,  Vic;  on  leaves  and  leaf-sheaths  of  Barley;  Sept.,  1902. 

This  fungus  has  only  hitherto  been  observed  in  Germany  and 
Sweden.  It  attacks  the  lower  leaves,  causing  them  to  wither  and 
become  yellow,  although  it  does  not  seem  to  produce  great  injury 
otherwise.     It  does  not  attack  cereals  other  than  Barley. 

32.  Hendersonia  grandispora,  n.sp. 

Perithecia  densely  gregarious,  immersed,  black,  dark  brown  by 
transmitted  light,  globose,  membranaceous,  120-140  /x  diam., 
forming  black  expanded  indeterminate  patches,  more  particularly 
on  upper  surface  of  leaves.  Sporules  numerous,  smoky-brown, 
cylindrical,  rounded  at  both  ends,  straight  but  generally  slightly 
curved,  3-5-septate,  not  constricted  at  septum,  with  finely  granu- 
lar contents,  50-60  x  5-6  /x. 

Wangaratta,  Vic;  on  leaves  of  young  sapling  of  Eucalyptus 
sp.;  Sept.,  1899. 
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It  diflfers  from  //.  eucalf/pti,  Cooke  «k  Hark.,  in  which  the  peri- 
thecia  are  collected  in  orbicular  spots,  and  the  3-septate  sporules 
are  only  20  /x  long. 

33.  Phoma  ROMULEiE,  n.sp. 

Perithecia  minute,  black,  punctiform,  gregarious,  erompent, 
globose,  dark  brown  by  transmitted  light,  membranaceous,  firm, 
of  parenchymatous  texture,  with  distinct  mouth,  100-112  ^ 
diam.     Sporules  hyaline,  minute,  ellipsoid,  4|  x  2-3  /a. 

Armadale,  Vic;  on  leaves  of  Bomulea  biilbocodium,  Sebast.; 
Aug.,  1902. 

It  differs  from  F.  inWw,  Cooke,  in  the  perithecia  being  enun- 
pent,  and  the  sporules  much  shorter. 

This  fungus  seemed  to  kill  the  plant,  since  the  leaves  were 
quite  withered  except  for  a  small  green  portion  sometimes  towards 
the  base,  and  the  plants  badly  affected  had  generally  lost  theii 
hold  of  the  soil.  This  introduced  plant  is  widely  spread  around 
Melbourne,  but  so  far  only  occasional  diseased  plants  have  beer 
met  with. 

34.  Phoma  vittadini^,  n.sp. 

Perithecia    minute,    black,    punctiform,    erumpent,    slight!; 
gregarious,   globose,    membranaceous,  tough,  with   apical   pon 
100-130 /i  diam.     Spores  hyaline,  elliptical  to  oval,  minute,  I 
guttulato,  stained  yellowish-green  by  Schulze's  solution,  4-4 J 
long;  l)asidia  slender,  hyaline,  about  same  length  as  spore. 
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becoming  holes,  5-10  mm.  in  diam.  Peritheci^'*.minute,  black, 
punctiform,  gregarious,  slightly  erumpent,  globo^^,  membrana- 
ceous, of  parenchymatous  texture,  with  papilla^^'j^outh  (24  /a), 
80-90  fjL  diam.  Sporules  generally  slightly  curve^-  sometimes 
straight,  hyaline  (stained  yellowish  by  Schulze's  's6luti9n),  3- 
septate,  acute  at  both  ends,  slender,  average  28-31  x  2-2^'/a. 

Doncaster,  Vic;  on  living  leaves  of  Cryptostemma  cUl€n^u- 
laceutn,  R.Br.  (Capeweed);  Oct.,  1902.  '..%,.: 

This  species  differs  from  *S'.  martinii,  Cooke,  found  in  Victoria'. 
on  Bedfordia  scdicina,  J)C,(  =  Senecio  Bedfordi%  F.v.M.),  in  the'.- 
decided  greyish-brown  spots,  and  in  the  3-septate  sporules  which 
are  very  regularly  28  /« long.  The  Capeweed  known  also  as  "Cape 
Dandelion,"  is  a  native  of  South  Africa,  and  coming  from  a 
climate  somewhat  similar  to  our  own,  has  spread  rapidly  and 
extensively.  But  hitherto  no  fungus  has  been  recorded  on  it, 
either  here  or  in  its  native  home,  and  now  this  one  has  been 
found  associated  with  Ascochyta  cryptostemmct,  McAlp.  The 
specific  name  has  been  given  on  account  of  the  spots  affected  by 
the  fungus  often  becoming  perforated. 

37.  Sbfforia  thblymitrje:,  n.sp. 

Spots  whitish,  surrounded  by  dark  margin,  roughly  oval,  on 
upper  surface  of  leaf,  2-3  mm.  long.  Perithecia  minute,  black, 
punctiform,  erumpent,  dark  brown  by  transmitted  light,  depressed- 
globose,  membranaceous,  with  minute  pore,  up  to  105  ^  diam. 
Sporules  hyaline,  rod-like,  continuous,  straight,  very  occasionally 
slightly  curved,  2-5-guttulate,  14-16  x  1-2  ^. 

Ringwood,  Vic;  on  languishing,  partially  brown  leaves  of 
TMymitra  arist<Ua,  Lindl.;  Oct.,  1902  (C.  French,  Jr.). 

The  perithecia  and  sporules  generally  agree  with  those  of  S* 
jx}sekeiisis,  Sacc,  which  was  found  in  Siberia  on  the  languishing 
leaves  of  an  undetermined  orchid;  but  the  spots  are  olive-green 
and  on  both  surfaces,  while  in  *S*.  (/f'chidearum,  West.,  the  sporules 
are  18-22  fi  long  and  6-8-^uttulate. 
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3^.|^HiERBLLA   ANTHISTIRIJE,  D.sp. 

Perithecia^  Tnhiute,  black,  punctiform,  erumpent,  gregarious, 
generally  ranging  lengthwise  in  lines,  globose,  membranaceous,, 
with  apical  pore,  on  both  surfaces  of  withered  portion  of  leaf 
but  mainly  on  upper,  100-120  /*  diam.  Asci  oblong  to  oblong- 
cylindrical,  slightly  swollen,  then  narrowing  at  base,  sessile,  with- 
out jparaphyses,  35-45  X  17-21 /i.  Sporidia  distichous  or  conglo- 
Ijtoiej' hyaline,  elongate-elliptical,  and  tapering  slightly  towards 

vlover  end,  1 -septate,  not  constricted  at  septum,  14-15  x  4-4 J  fi 

^.,  |[<8tained  yellowish-green  by  Schulze's  solution). 

*'. '     Brighton  (Sept.,  1902),  Leongatha,  Vic.  (Nov.,  1902) ;  on  living 
leaves  of  Anthistiria  at^strcUiSf  R.Br. 

This  species  differs  from  S,  graminicola^  Fckl.,  in  which  the 
asci  are  larger  (75  x  12/i)  and  the  sporidia  are  longer  (15-20  x 
^i'^J  /*)•  Also  from  S,  crus-gcdli,  E.  &  K.,  in  which  the  perithecia 
are  differently  arranged;  the  asci  are  considerably  longer  and  the 
sporidia,  although  about  the  same  size,  are  constricted  at  the 
septum. 

39.  Sph^rella  ca8syth£,  n.sp. 

Perithecia  minute,  punctiform,  scattered,  black,  dark  olivaceous 
by  transmitted  light,  erumpent,  membranaceous,  depressed -globose, 
70-90  /A  diam.  Asci  clavate  to  elongate-clavate,  often  tapering 
into  a  more  or  less  slender  stalk,  8-spored,  32-37  x  9-1 2  /i.  Sporidia 
biseriate,  hyaline,  cylindrical,  slightly  tapering  towards  one  end, 
1 -septate,  not  constricted  at  septum,  guttulate,  9  x  3  fu 

On  filiform  stems  and  branches  of  Cassytha  glabella^  R.  Br. 

This  fungus  causes  blackening  and  shrivelling  of  the  parts 
attacked,  and  is  comparatively  rare. 

40.  Urocystis  colchici  (Schlecht.),  Rabenh. 

Near  Melbourne,  Vic;  on  living  leaves  of  Wurmbea  dioicay 
F.V.M.;  Sept.,  1902. 

The  plant  was  in  flower  when  the  fungus  was  obtained  and  it 
affected  the  lower  leaves  badly,  while  the  upper  leaves  only 
showed  indications  of  it. 
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Note. — In  my  previous  paper  (these  Proceedings,  1902,  p.377), 
Phoma  paasiflorm  was  recorded  as  a  new  species  on  the  fruit  of 
Passi/lora  edtUis.  I  find  that  the  name  is  preoccupied;  but  P, 
pcLSsiJlorw,  Penz.  &  Sacc,  occurring  on  the  dry  flower-stalks  of  P. 
hyibrida,  is  quite  distinct,  the  sporules  only  being  7-8  x  3-3J  /*, 
Owing  to  the  size  of  the  spores  I,  therefore,  propose  the  name  of 
Macrophoma  passi/ior(e  for  this  species. 

In  my  ** Descriptions  of  New  Australian  Fungi"  (these  Pro- 
ceedings, 1896,  p.  105),  Phoma  ateiiospot'a  was  recorded  onNotdcea 
longifdiay  but  being  on  spots  on  the  leaf,  as  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing, it  ought,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  a  Phyllostictay  and  therefore 
it  may  be  named  Phyllosticta  atenoapora. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  SOME  NEW  SPECIES  OF  WEST 
AUSTRALIAN  PLANTS. 

By  W.  V.  Fitzgerald,  F.S.Sc,  Lond.,  F.R.H.S.,  Eng. 
(Communicated  by  J,  H,  Maiden^  F,L,S,) 

EPACBIDRS. 
Leucopogon  glaucipolius,  sp.nov. 

Erect  or  spreading,  usually  under  1  foot  high,  the  branches 
finely  hairy.  Leaves  alternate,  linear,  rigid,  pungent-pointed, 
convex,  with  slightly  recurved  margins  or  nearly  flat,  glabrous  or 
scantily  tomentose  above,  finely  striate  and  glaucous  beneath,  4-6 
lines  long.  Peduncles  all  axillary,  extremely  short,  erect  or 
scarcely  spreading,  mostly  3-flowered  and  along  with  the  bracts, 
bracteoles  and  calyxes  finely  hairy.  Pedicels  very  short.  Bracts 
minute,  mucronate.  Bracteoles  ovate,  prominently  mucronate, 
about  \  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Sepals  subulate,  about  1^  lines 
long.  Corolla  white,  about  2  J  lines  long,  tube  slightly  ventricose, 
much  shorter  than  the  calyx;  segments  slightly  longer  than  the 
tube,  revolute  with  glabrous,  acutely  pointed  tips.  Anthers 
attached  above  the  middle,  oblong,  rounded  at  both  ends,  without 
sterile  tips.  Hypogynous  disk  large,  lobes  ovate,  obtuse,  free  to 
the  base,  J  the  length  of  the  ovary.  Ovary  glabrous,  usually 
5-celled,  but  often  incompletely  6-8-celled.  Style  rather  stout,  of 
moderate  length,  with  a  slightly  hirsute  capitate  stigma.  Fruit 
almost  globular,  flat-topped,  about  If  lines  long,  with  5  broad 
bicarinate  angles  or  ribs,  epicarp  yellow,  mesocarp  slightly  pulpy, 
^ndocarp  not  very  hard  and  rather  thin. 

Xoc— Midland  Junction  and  vicinity;  in  sandy  heathy  spots. 
Flowers  and  fruit  (December,  1902;  W.  V.  Fitzgerald  and  C.  R. 
P.  Andrews). 
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This  species  differs  from  Z.  breviciispisy  Benth.,  in  foliage,  and 
from  that  species  and  L.  propiiiquus,  R.Br.,  in  smaller  habit,  in 
the  lobes  of  the  hypogynous  disk  and  most  essentially  in  the  fruit. 
Without  the  fruit  it  would  be  readily  mistaken  for  a  small  form 
of  the  latter. 

LIUACEA. 

Hensmania,  gen.nov. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  and  neuter  on  the  same  axis.  Perianth 
shortly  pei*sistent,  of  6  equal  segments,  united  below  the  middle 
into  a  tubular  base.  Stamens  3,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  inner 
«^ment8  and  not  protruding  beyond  them;  filaments  flattened; 
anthers  linear,  bilobed  at  the  apex,  more  or  less  connate,  opening 
along  the  inner  face  in  longitudinal  slits.  Ovary  3-celled,  with  2 
ovules  in  each  cell,  on  an  axile  placenta.  Style  filiform,  entire^ 
with  a  minute  stigma.  Fruit  capsular,  3-celled,  dehiscing  loculi- 
<;idally  into  3  valves.  Seeds  2  in  each  cell,  uppermost  erect, 
lowest  pendulous,  funicle  thickened  into  a  prominent  strophiole; 
testa  crustaceous,  shining  black. 

A  tufted  perennial,  with  terete  leaves  and  simple  bracteate 
.scapes.  Flowers  in  white  woolly  turbinate  heads,  the  inflorescence 
surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  loosely  imbricated  bracts. 

Technically  the  structure  of  the  flower  is  similar  to  that  of 
John^uynia,  R.Br.,  but  the  bracteate  scapes,  the  white  woolly  tur- 
binate heads,  and  the  fact  that  only  the  outer  flowers  develop 
fruit  seem  to  afford  sufficient  grounds  for  establishing  this  new 
genus.  It  may  be  observed  that  it  is  established  on  perfect 
flowering  specimens  of  Xerotes  turhiimta^  Endl.  Apparently 
perfect  flowers  were  not  known  to  that  botanist,  yet,  as  he 
evidently  saw  the  fruit,  it  is  strange  that  no  comments  were  made 
on  its  remarkable  structural  divergence  from  that  of  the  true 
XeroUts.  Bentham  did  not  see  specimens  in  flower  or  fruit. 
The  abortive  ovary    referred    to   by  that   authority   evidently 

belonged  to  a  neuter  flower.     Although  I  have  numerous  examples 

oetore  me  I  have  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  the  spreading  stig- 

matic  lobes  referred  to  by  him. 
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H.    TURBINATA. 

Xerotes  turhinata^  Endl,  PL  Preiss.  ii.  51;   Benth.,  Fl.  Aust.  vii 
107. 

Forming  tufts  6  inches  or  more  across.  Leaves  rigid,  striate, 
terete,  tapering  into  an  almost  pungent  point,  straight  or  slightly 
twisted,  6-12  inches  long,  the  outer  ones  reduced  to  numerous 
sheathing  scales  with  scarious  woolly-ciliate  margins,  when  old 
splitting  into  numerous  filaments.  Scapes  rather  stout,  bracteate 
from  above  the  middle,  1-2^  inches  high,  with  a  turbinate  or 
ovoid  head  of  flowers  attaining  with  the  bracts  a  diameter  of  \^ 
inch.  Bracts  loosely  imbricated,  ultimately  forming  an  involucre 
round  the  head,  the  lowest  about  1  inch  long,  the  others  varying 
to  J  inch,  brown,  lanceolate-acute,  with  scarious  woolly-ciliate 
margins.  Flowers  pale  yellow,  several  within  each  head,  on 
filiform  pedicels  of  J-J  line  long,  the  outer  (hermaphrodite)  onea 
subtended  by  a  small  scarious  bract,  the  whole  surrounded  by 
white  woolly  hairs  almost  concealing  the  flower,  the  inner  (neater) 
ebracteate,  the  subtending  hairs  numerous.  Perianth  about  2  lines 
long,  divided  ^  of  its  length  into  6  subulate  nerveless  segments, 
the  inner  broader  than  the  outer;  tube  narrow-turbinate. 
Filaments  extremely  short.  Capsule  pale  green,  smooth  or 
slightly  transversely  streaked,  trigonous-ovate,  acute,  2  lines  long,  ^ 
readily  dehiscent.     Seeds  ovate,  about  J  line  long. 

Loc. — Swan  River  District;   in  sandy  or  heathy  spots,  flowei^ 
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cyme  lower  down.  Pedicels  ^  line  long,  subtended  by  linear 
scarioQs  bracts  of  4-6  lines  long.  Perianth  inf  undibuliform,  4-5  lines 
loQ^,  plomose-tomentose  outside,  almost  or  quite  glabrous  within. 
Segments  lanceolate-linear,  slightly  longer  than  the  free  part  of 
tube.  Anthers  oblong,  on  equal,  extremely  short,  flattened  fila- 
ments. Placentas  shortly  stipitate,  covered  all  over  with 
numerous  ovules;  styles  stout,  conspicuously  hooked  at  the  end. 
Kipe  fruit  not  seen. 

Loc. — Near  the  margin  of  a  lagoon  6-7  miles  N.E.  of  Bays  water 
(W.  V.  Fitsgerald;  November,  1902). 

This  pretty  species  usually  forms  tufts  of  one  foot  or  more 
icross  and  bears  a  close  relation  to  C,  cymosa,  F.v.M.,  differing  in 
the  tcapes  alwa^'s  longer  than  the  leaves,  in  scantiness  of  tomen- 
tum,  and  in  the  proportionate  length  of  the  perianth-segments. 
Not  ouly  has  this  species  a  peculiar  inflorescence,  but  the  hooked 
ttyle  aeems  to  be  exceptional  for  the  genus. 

I  have  dedicated  the  species  to  Hon.  C.  Harper,  M.L.C.,  of 
^oodbridge,  W.A.,  a  gentleman  who,  in  years  gone  by,  did  a 
greu  deal  towards  elucidating  our  native  flora. 

C£VTROL£PU)£JE. 
Centbolepis  incoxspicua,  sp.nov. 

Minute,  slightly  tufted  and  glabrous.  Scapes  almost  none 
^thinafew  erect,  linear,  somewhat  flaccid  leaves  of  1-1 J  inches 
**^g.  with  very  broad,  scarious,  sheathing  bases,  the  inner  ones 
^  reduced.  Floral  bracts  close  together,  ovate,  glabrous,  erect, 
-«aesilong,  with  membranous  margins,  terminating  in  leaf-like 
*^s  of  J-l  J  inches  long,  the  lowest  the  longest.  Flowers  in  each 
^  2,  intermixed  with  rather  numerous,  prominent,  unequal, 
^^•linear  chafi^  scales,  obtuse,  acute  or  occasionally  the  shorter 
^'^  lightly  jagged,  one  by  the  side  of  each  ovary  and  one  under 
^  «Umen,  with  several  others  adjacent.  Carpels  of  the  ovary 
•PP^rently  constantly  2. 

^.-Pinjarrah;  in  wet  spots(W.  V.Fitzgerald;  October,  1900). 
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Differs  from  C.  aristata,  Roem.  et  Schult,  principally  in  the 
leaves  and  fewer  parts  to  the  flower.  In  foliage  and  habit  it 
approximates  to  C  humiliinuty  F.v.M. 

R£8TIAC££. 
ReSTIO   STEN0STACHYU8,    sp.nOV. 

Rhizome  rather  stout,  creeping,  enveloped  in  reddish  wool. 
Stems  slender,  erect  or  flexuose,  simple  or  with  few  branches, 
terete,  sulcate,  glabrous,  1-2  feet  high.  Sheathing  scales  closely 
appressed,  pale  brown,  mucronate,  with  tufts  of  reddish  wool  in 
the  axis.  Floral  bract  similar,  closely  embracing  the  base  of  the 
spikelet.  Spikelets  in  both  sexes  of  a  reddish  colour,  solitary  and 
terminating  the  branches,  or  with  1-2  axillary  lower  down,  from 
narrow-ovate  and  2  lines  to  cylindrical  and  J  inch  or  more  in 
length.  Flowers  numerous  within  each  spikelet.  Male  spikelet 
with  2  empty  glumes,  lanceolate-ovate,  tapering  into  acute  rigid 
points,  ciliate  on  the  bracts  and  margins  with  woolly  hairs;  flower- 
ing glumes  similar.  Perianth  very  flat,  segments  6,  2  outer  ones 
lanceolar,  complicate,  ciliate  on  the  back  with  reddish  wool,  4 
inner  ones  flat  and  almost  hyaline.  Anthers  red,  much  exserted. 
Rudimentary  ovary  minute. 

Female  spikelets  with  glumes  rather  broader  than  in  the  males, 
with  white,  scarious,  ciliate  margins,  a  little  reddish  wool  on  the 
back,  3  outer  empty  ones.  Perianth  similar  to  the  male. 
Staminodia  minute  or  none.  Ovary  flat,  2-celled;  styles  slightly 
connate  at  the  base,  nearly  as  long  as  the  ovary  and  much  exserted, 
stigmatic  in  the  upper  half.     Ripe  capsule  not  seen. 

Loc. — Burswood;  in  wet  spots  (9;  in  March,  1900);  near 
Causeway,  Perth  ($;  April,  1901;  W.  V.  Fitzgerald). 

In  habit  and  inflorescence  approximates  to  if?,  deformis^  R.Br., 
but  differs  materially  in  the  vestiture  and  the  stioicture  of  the 
spikelet. 

HvPOLiENA   FASCICULATA,  Sp.nOV. 

Rhizome  tufted,  slightly  woolly.  Stems  pubescent  with  white 
spreading  hairs,  rarely  glabrous,  under  18  inches  high;  branches 
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numerous,  flexuose,  slender,  in  irregular  fascicles.  Sheathing 
scales  broad,  appressed,  produced  into  linear  laminse  of  3-6  lines. 
Male  spikelets  solitary,  terminating  numerous  fascicled  branch- 
lets,  the  subulate  bracts  continuous,  broadly  ovoid,  2  lines  long, 
with  numerous  flowers.  Glumes  broad,  brown  with  slightly 
scarious  margins,  shortly  aristate,  a  few  outer  ones  short  and 
empty.  Perianth-segments  6,  narrow  hyaline,  obtuse,  the  2  outer 
ones  slightly  complicate  and  longer  than  the  others.  Anthers  on 
long  filaments.  Female  spikelets  not  numerous,  sessile,  solitary 
and  terminal,  the  subtending  bract  continuous  or  2,  the  second 
sessile  lower  down,  narrow-acuminate,  3  lines  long.  Glumes  5, 
the  2  outer  ones  foliaceous,  short,  terminating  in  linear  points;  3 
inner  ones  rather  long,  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  brown  and  slightly 
hairy  on  the  backs.  Perianth-segments  6,  thin,  hyaline,  broad, 
notched  at  the  top,  shorter  than  the  ovary.  Style  long,  divided 
to  the  middle  into  3  filiform  branches  stigmatic  almost  to  the 
base.  Nut  pale-coloured,  ovoid,  very  hard,  nearly  1  line  long,  on 
a  thick  receptacle. 

Zoc.— Canning  Plains   ((Jj;  1st  January,  1903;    W.  V.  Fitz- 
gerald). 

Closely  allied  to  but  apparently  distinct  from  H,  fastigicU<iLy 
R.Br. 

CTPEBACEJE. 

CVATUOCHiETE   TERETIFOLIA,  sp.HOV. 

Rhizome  tufted.     Stems  very  rigid,  attaining  a  height  of  4  feet, 

terete  below  the  inflorescence,  striate,  with  a  sheathing  bract  at 

or  above  the  middle,  ending  in  a  long  leaf-like  lamina.     Leaves 

terete  or  slightly  compressed,  not  numerous,  nearly  as  wide  as 

the  stems,  quite  erect,  tapering  into  long  slender  points;  sheaths 

crowned  at  the   summit   with    a    small    membranous    margin. 

Panicle  very  long  and  narrow,  with  numerous  long,  erect  branches, 

several  together  in  each  bract.     Lower  floral  bracts  with  long 

partially  open  sheaths,  with  a  hyaline  margin  at  the  orifice  and 

endmg  in  long,  linear,  flattened  laminae,  the  upper  ones  becoming 

gi^ually  abbreviated.     Spikelets  few  on  each  peduncle,  nearly  1 
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inch  long,  pale-coloured,  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate.  Glumes  4, 
not  distichous,  all  aristate,  the  2  outer  empty  ones  shorter. 
Hypogynous  bristles  in  the  hermaphrodite  flower  rather  long, 
ciliate  at  the  end,  absent  from  the  lower  barren  flower.  Stamens 
2,  and  style  with  two  slender  branches^  much  longer  than  the 
glume.     Ripe  fruit  not  seen. 

Loc.  —  Bayswater ;  in  swamps  (December,  1901;  W.  V. 
Fitzgerald). 

Closely  allied  to  (7.  arenacea^  Beuth.,  differing  in  larger  habit 
and  inflorescence  and  in  the  terete  foliage. 

SCHCENUS   C^SPITITIUS,  Sp.nOV. 

Rhizome  tufted.  Stems  1-2  feet  high,  slender,  erect,  rush-like, 
rigid,  finely  striate,  leafless  excepting  the  dark  brown  leaf -sheaths 
at  the  base.  Leaf -sheaths  rather  closely  appressed,  hastellate  at 
the  orifice  with  spreading  white  hairs,  the  inner  ones  terminating 
in  semiterete,  rigid,  often  flexuose  lamina)  of  1-3  inches.  Panicle 
terminal,  usually  turned  to  one  side,  1-2  J  inches  long.  Lower 
floral  bracts  similar  to  the  inner  basal  sheaths,  the  upper  gradually 
shorter.  Spikelets  in  clusters  of  2-4,  mostly  3,  on  nearly  equal 
pedicels,  of  1-3  lines  long,  spreading,  lanceolate-acuminate,  dark 
brown,  slightly  compressed,  about  6  lines  long,  containing  8 
flowers,  the  lowest  abortive,  the  2nd  maturing  fruit,  the  upper 
usually  diseased   and  forming   a    globular   white- woolly   mass. 
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S.  mdanostaehyusj  R.Br.,  but  differs  in  the  more  numerous  empty 
glumes,  in  the  lowest  flower  not  perfecting  fruit,  and  in  the  nut. 

SCHCENUS    LiEVIGATUS,  sp.nOV. 

Rhizome  shortly  creeping.  Stems  glabrous,  erect,  straight  or 
slightly  flexuose,  faintly  striate,  rigid,  1-1 J  feet  high,  leafless 
excepting  the  numerous  shining  dark  brown  sheaths  at  the  base 
and  often  one  at  or  above  the  middle.  Inner  basal  and  stem- 
sheath  with  a  membranous  margin  and  terminating  in  a  subulate 
compressed  lamina  of  4-6  lines  long.  Panicle  rather  loose  but 
nan'ow,  1 J-3  inches  long,  with  sometimes  a  small  cluster  from  the 
stem-sheath.  Lower  floral  bracts  similar  to  the  sheaths,  the 
upper  gradually  smaller.  Spikelets  in  each  bract  in  clusters  of 
2-5  (usually  4)  on  very  unequal  slender  pedicels  of  1-2  inches 
long,  erect,  ovate-lanceolate,  brown,  4-5  lines  long,  compressed, 
containing  2  flowers,  both  fertile.  Glumes  acute,  3-5  empty  outer 
ones  gradually  shorter,  all  slightly  woolly-ciliate  near  the  apex. 
Hypogynous  bristles  6  or  fewer,  ciliate,  unequal,  3  often  much 
longer  than  the  nut.  Stamens  3.  Nut  dark  brown,  ovate, 
obtusely  trigonous,  rugose,  f  line  long. 

Zoc.— Bays  water  (November,  1901;  W.  V.  Fitzgerald). 

Approximates  to  S,  brevi/olius,  R.Br.,  differing  principally  in 
the  bracteate  stem,  smaller  spikelets  with  fewer  flowers,  and  in 
the  presence  of  hypogynous  bristles.  It  differs  already  from  S, 
pediceliafus,  Benth.,  and  S.  fascicularis^  Nees,  in  the  membranous 
margined  and  not  bearded  sheaths. 

ScHCENUS  LAXUS,  sp.nov. 

Rhizome  tufted.  Stems  glabrous,  erect,  terete  or  slightly 
compressed,  slender,  faintly  striate,  1 J-2  feet  high.  Leaves  basal, 
few,  almost  subulate,  with  dark-coloured  hooked  points,  1^-3 
inches  long;  sheaths  pale  brown,  slightly  appressed,  the  inner- 
most 2-2}  inches  long,  the  orifices  barbellate  with  long  hairs. 
Panicle  very  loose,  the  spikelets  on  slender  pedicels  of  2-2  J  inches, 
forming  clusters  in  the  axils  of  dark  brown  sheathing  bracts 
which  often  terminate  in   subulate  hooked  laminae  of    1   inch. 
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THE   BACTERIAL  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GUMS  OF  THE 
ARABIN  GROUP. 

By  R.  Greig  Smith,  D.Sc,  Macleay  Bacteriologist  to  the 

Society. 

III.— The  Acids  produced  during  the   Growth  of  Bact. 
acacijR  and  Bact.  metarabinum  in  Saccharose  Media. 

The  two  bacteria  are  grouped  together  because  it  became  evi- 
dent as  the  research  proceeded  that  they  produce  identical  acids. 
The  preliminary  tests,  which  were  made  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  acids  so  that  a  particular 
scheme  might  be  adopted  or  devised,  were  made  upon  material 
which  had  been  formed  in  chalk  solutions  of  saccharose-potato 
extract.  These  solutions  contained  5  %  of  chalk  and  5  %  of 
saccharose.  Saccharose-potato  extract  had,  in  conjunction  with 
agar  and  tannin,  proved  an  excellent  medium  for  the  formation 
of  gum,  and  on  this  account  it  was  used  pending  the  determina- 
tion of  the  essential  nutrients  contained  in  it. 

Flasks  containing  the  media  were  infected  with  the  bacteria 
and  incubated  for  a  month  at  30°.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the 
cultures  were  evaporated,  cooled,  and  treated  with  an  excess  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  There  were  thus  obtained  solutions  of  the 
bacterial  acids  and  residues  of  calcium  sulphate.  The  former 
were  extracted  with  ether  in  the  apparatus  of  Schoorl,*  and  the 
latter,  after  being  dried  in  the  air,  were  transferred  to  paper 
cartridges  and  extracted  by  ether  diffusion  in  the  same  appara- 
tus.    After  treatment  with  ether  the  respective  extracts  were 


*  Journ.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  xix.,  567. 
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distilled   to  eliminate  the  ether  and  the  residual   fluids  were 
examined. 

The  residue  from  the  solution  of  the  acid  fluid  was  diluted 
with  water  when  there  separated  out  a  small  quantity  of  fat. 
This  was  not  examined,  partly  on  account  of  its  small  amount, 
and  partly  because  a  former  experience  had  shown  that  the 
water  insoluble  fatty  acids  are  found  chiefly  in  the  calcium 
sulphate  residue.  The  filtered  solution  was  distilled  with  steam 
until  the  distillate  had  but  a  faint  acidity.  The  distillate, 
which  had  a  fruity  odour,  was  boiled  with  an  excess  of  barium 
hydrate.  What  appeared  to  be  common  alcohol  was  detected 
as  it  rose  in  the  aerial  condenser  attached  to  the  flask  in 
which  the  distillate  was  boiled.  After  boiling  for  two  hours 
the  solution  was  cooled,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  and  dis- 
tilled. The  distillate,  which  gave  a  very  faint  precipitate  with 
mercuric  chloride,  was  neutralised  with  baryta  water  and 
evaporated  to  dryness.  The  analysis  of  the  residue,  dried  at 
140*,  gave  the  following  figures: — 

01444  grm.  gave  01313  grm.  BaSO^  =  53-48% Ba. 

Barium  acetate  contains        ...  ...       53'73  %  Ba. 

During  the  analysis,  the  odour  of   acetic  acid    was    given    off 
upon  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  the  barium  salt. 

The  non- volatile  acids  were  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness, 
and  allowed  to  crystallise  overnight.  Colourless  prisms  separ- 
ated out.  These  could  be  sublimed  and  melted  at  180°,  thus 
indicating  succinic  acid. 

After  removing  the  crystals  the   mother   liquor  was  diluted 

and  a  portion  treated  with  calcium    acetate.       No    precipitate 

formed  at   once,    but    on    warming    crystals    slowly    separated. 

When  examined  microscopically,  after    twenty-four    hours,  the 

crystals  were  seen  to  consist  of    tufts  of    needles  with    a    few 

octahedra  and  lens-shaped  forms.       Both  from  the  macroscopic 

and  the  microscopic  observations  the  precipitate  appeared  to  be 

calcium  citrate  with  a  trace  of  calcium  oxalate.       A    solution 

of  citric  acid  was  treated  with    calcium    acetate    and    used  to 
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confirm  the  method  of  precipitation    and    microscopical  exami- 
nation. 

The  Hltrate  from  the  calcium  citrate  was  treated  with  an 
excess  of  milk  of  lime  and  filtered.  The  residue  obtained  on 
evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness  was  extracted  with  hot  70  % 
alcohol  and  filtered.  The  filtrate,  after  standing  overnight,  had 
deposited  mammillated  crusts  of  what  appeared  to  be  calcium 
lactate.  These  were  washed  with  cold  alcohol  and  ether  and 
finally  dried  at  100*.  In  the  dry  crystals  the  calcium  was 
estimated  :  — 

0-2740  grm.  gave  01284  grm.  CaCOg  =  18-75  %  Ca. 
Calcium  lactate  contains        ...  ...      18*27  %  Ca. 

Another  portion  of  the  fixed  acids,  after  separating  the 
crystals  of  succinic  acid,  was  boiled  with  an  excess  of  baryta 
water,  and  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  barium  sulphate 
was  removed,  and  the  clear  filtrate  treated  with  ammonia  and 
three  volumes  of  alcohol.     The  precipitate,  when  dried  at  140*,* 


*  The  barium  salt  was  dried  at  100^  until  it  ceased  to  lose  weight.  On 
increasing  the  temperature  to  140^  a  further  loss  of  weight  occurred.  As  the 
drying  temperature  would  influence  the  analysis  of  the  salt,  a  small  quantity 
of  succinic  acid,  which  was  one  of  the  acids  present  in  the  solution,  waa 
neutralised  with  baryta  water,  and  precipitated  with  alcohol,  filtered,  and 
dried  at  100°  and  140*.  The  following  results  were  obtained: — 
0*1  grm.  succinic  acid  gave  0*2102  grm.  barium  succinate  dried 
at  100^  and  0206  2grm.  dried  at  140*. 
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gave  the  following  analysis : — 

0-5962  grm.  gave  05346  grm.  BaSO^  =  52-62  %  Ba. 
Barium  citrate  contains  ...  ...     52-11  %  Ba. 

Barium  succinate  contains      ...         ...     54-16  %  Ba. 

In  view  of  my  percentage  figures  being  generally  low,  it  would 
appear  that  the  salt  is  a  mixture  of  barium  citrate  and 
succinate. 

The  solution  obtained  after  distilling  the  ethereal  extract  of 
the  calcium  sulphate  residue  was  diluted  with  water  when  a 
brown  insoluble  fatty  acid  separated.  This  was  collected,  dried, 
transferred  to  a  small  filter,  treated  with  ether,  and  the  ether 
«vaporated.  The  residual  fatty  acid,  which  was  solid  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  melted  at  40-43'',  from  which  it  appeared 
to  be  lauric  acid. 

The  mother  liquor  was  boiled  with  an  excess  of  baryta  water, 
neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid,  filtered,  and  evaporated  down 
to  small  volume.  A  salt  separated  out,  and  an  analysis  showed 
that  it  contained  51*94  %  Ba,  from  which  it  appeared  to  be 
barium  citrate. 

The  filtrate  from  the  barium  citrate  was  treated  with  an 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  and  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam. 
No  volatile  acids  passed  over.  The  acid  solution  was  extracted 
with  ether,  and  the  residual  acids  allowed  to  crystallise. 
Colourless  prisms  imbedded  in  lauric  acid  were  obtained.  The 
prisms  were  partly  purified  by  drying  them  on  filter  paper  at 
100*^;  the  fatty  acid  being  absorbed  by  the  paper.  The  crystals 
were  sublimed  and  a  determination  of  the  melting  point  of 
the  sublimate  was  made.  The  sublimate  had  the  same  micro- 
iHropical  appearance  and  melting  point  as  sublimed  succinic 
acid.     It  softened  at  175%  and  melted  completely  at  180°. 

From  these  preliminary  results  it  appears  that  the  acids 
contained  in  cultures  of  the  bacteria  made  in  potato  extract 
in  the  presence  of  chalk  and  saccharose  consist  of  acetic,  lauric, 
citric,  lactic  and  succinic,  with  traces  of  formic  and  oxalic. 

Since  these  acids  were  found  in  the  potato  extract  cultures 
it  is  probable    that    in    other    and    more  definite  media  there 
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would  be  a  smaller  number,  because  the  acids  normally  present 
in  the  extract  are  undoubtedly  included.  As  the  chief  nitro- 
genous nutrient  of  the  boiled  potato  extract  is  asparagine,  I 
determined  to  employ  it  in  media  for  the  confirmatory  tests. 
Accordingly,  solutions  containing  saccharose,  50  grm.;  aspara- 
gine, 3  grm.;  potassinm  phosphate,  2  grm.;  potassium  chloride, 
5  grm.;  chalk,  10  grm.  and  tap- water  1000  c.c.  were,  after  sterili- 
sation, infected  with  the  bacteria  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a 
cupboard  at  the  ordinary  room  temperature  for.  three  weeks. 
In  the  culture  of  Bad,  acacia  the  chalk  granules,  on  shaking 
the  flask,  floated  about  loosely  in  the  fluid,  while  with  BacL 
metarabinum  the  chalk  and  slime  cohered  together  in  one  mass. 
The  culture  of  Bacf.  acacia  was  boiled  under  an  inverted 
condenser  with  4  grm.  of  barium  hydroxide  for  two  hours- 
The  filtrate  from  the  sediment  was  then  distilled  in  a  partial 
vacuum  until  one-third  had  passed  over.  The  distillate  was 
again  distilled  until  one-third  had  distilled.  The  process  was 
continued  until  about  10  c.c.  of  distillate  were  obtained.  This  had  . 
a  smell  of  ammonia,  which  was  removed  by  distilling  with  a 
few  drops  of  phosphoric  acid.  Ultimately  one  c.c.  of  a  fluid 
which  showed  the  alcoholic  tear-drops  and  boiled  at  80*  was 
obtained.  From  this  a  few  drops  of  a  liquid  which  boiled  at 
78"^  were  obtained  by  distilling  with  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate. 
The  liquid  burned  with  a  blue  flame,  and  had  the  odour  of 
ordinary  ethyl  alcohol.      The  residues  obtained  during  the  dis- 
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been  treated  with  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  After 
standing  over-night  the  supernatant  liquid  was  filtered  and  the 
residue  washed  with  small  quantities  of  water.  Finally  the 
residue  was  dried  in  the  air   and   reserved  for  ether  diffusion. 

The  filtrate,  which  had  the  odour  of  vinegar,  was  distilled 
in  a  current  of  steam,  but  as  hydrochloric  acid  was  found  in 
the  distillate  the  latter  was  returned  to  the  original  liquid  and 
the  whole  was  extracted  by  percolation  with  ether  for  twelve 
hours.  Since  hydrochloric  acid  had  been  found  in  the  steam 
distillate  of  BacL  acacice^  the  distillation  was  not  attempted 
with  Bad.  metarabinum.  The  ether  was  distilled  off  and  the 
residual  fluid  reserved. 

The  barium-calcium  sulphate  residue,  after  drying  in  the  air, 
was  powdered  and  put  into  a  filter  paper  cartridge  and  ex- 
tracted by  diffusion  with  ether.  The  ether  was  distilled  off  and 
water  added  to  the  residual  fluid  when  an  oil  separated  out.  This 
was  removed,  dried,  and  the  melting-point  determined  by  the 
capillary  tube  method.  In  the  tube  the  solidified  fatty  acid, 
which  appeared  microscopically  as  tufts  of  silky  needles,  rose  at 
43"  and  became  clear  at  45\  As  the  rising  in  the  capillary  tube 
is  taken  as  the  melting  point  of  fats,  the  identity  of  this  acid 
with  lauric  acid  (m.p.  43*6*')  may  be  assumed.  The  quantity  was 
too  small  to  warrant  testing  it  by  other  means. 

The  mother  liquor  from  the  lauric  acid  was  added  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  acids  obtained  by  the  ethereal  percolation  of  the  acid 
solution,  and  the  whole  was  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam  until 
a  faintly  acid  distillate  was  obtained.  Half  of  the  distillate  was 
neutralised  with  sodium  hydrate,  evaporated  down  to  small  bulk, 
and  treated  with  silver  nitrate.  The  white  precipitate  was 
quickly  filtered  and  washed,  then  dried,  first  on  porcelain,  and 
finally  over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo.  When  the  salt  ceased  to 
lose  weight  an  estimation  of  the  silver  was  made. 

0-2044  grm.  gave  01354  grm.  Ag  =  66-25  %  Ag. 
Silver  acetate  contains      ...  ...       67  08  %  Ag. 

The  chief  volatile  acid  was  therefore  acetic.  The  filtrate  from 
ihe  silver  acetate  rapidly  darkened,  showing  the  presence  of  formic 
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acid.  This  was  also  shown  by  the  decided  formation  of  calomel 
on  boiling  the  distiUate  with  mercuric  chloride. 

The  remaining  solution  of  the  volatile  acids  was  evaporated  to 
dryness  after  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  calcium  carbonate. 
The  dry  residue  was  extracted  with  strong  alcohol,  and  a  portion 
of  the  solution  tested  with  zinc  nitrate;  no  precipitate  of  zinc 
valerate  was  formed.  The  remainder  of  the  alcoholic  solution 
was  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  small  residue  was  found  to  be 
insoluble  in  strong  alcohol,  and  on  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  evolved  the  odour  of  acetic  acid.  Thus  the  only  volatile 
acids  that  are  formed  by  the  bacteria  are  acetic  and  formic. 

The  non-volatile  acids  which  had  been  set  aside  to  crystallise 
produced  colourless  prisms  that  melte<i  at  180'.  They  could  be 
sublimed  and  a  neutral  solution  formed  a  pale  buff  precipitate 
with  ferric  chloride.     The  crystals,  therefore,  were  succinic  acid. 

Calcium  acetate  was  added  to  the  mother  liquor  and  a  slight 
precipitate  was  deposited  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  precipitate 
consisted  of  microscopic  octahedra  of  calcium  oxalate. 

The  filtered  solution  was  warmed,  then  placed  in  the  water- 
bath,  but  no  precipitate  of  calcium  citrate  could  be  obtained. 
Half  of  the  solution  was  neutralised  with  milk  of  lime  and 
returned  to  the  remainder,  but  still  no  precipitation  could  be  in- 
duced. Evidently  citric  acid  is  not  a  by-product  of  the  bacteria, 
and  in  the  preliminary  experiments  this  acid  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  potato  extract. 
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The  purified  salt  from  BacL  metarahinuin  was  found  to  be 
dextro-rotatory,  indicating  that  the  acid  contained  laevolactic 
acid.  The  zinc  salt  of  the  acid  produced  by  BacL  <icacim  was 
prepared  and  re-crystallised.  It  contained  13-1  %  of  water  of 
crystallisation  driven  off  at  140°  C.  As  optically  inactive  lactate 
of  zinc  contains  3  molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation,  equal  to 
18*18  %,  and  the  active  salt  2  molecules,  equal  to  129  %;  it  is 
evident  that  the  acid  consists  chiefly  of  an  active  acid.  The 
specific  rotation  of  the  hyd rated  zinc  salt  was  found  to  be  \a^  ~ 
+  6-58*,  and  of  the  acid  to  be  [au]  =  -  3*69^.  According  to 
Scbardinger  the  specific  rotation  of  laevolactic  acid  is- 4-3**,  and 
according  to  Purdie  the  pure  hydrated  zinc  salt  of  laevolactic 
acid  has  a  rotation  [00]=  +6*81°.  The  lactic  acid  formed  by 
BacL  ctcctcicR  thei*efore  consists  chiefly  of  laevolactic  acid,  and  this 
ondoabtedly  also  holds  for  BacL  vietarabinum. 

The  mother  liquor  from  the  calcium  lactate  was  evaporated 
almost  to  dryness  and  treated  with  strong  alcohol.  Crystals 
separated  from  the  alcohol.  These  gave  no  odour  of  acetic  acid 
on  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  analysis  showed  the 
following  figures : — 

00912  grm.  gave  00542  grm.  CaCOa  =  2378  %  Ca. 
Calcium  aspartate  contains    ...  ...     23*13  %  Ca. 

The  precipitate  was  probably  the  calcium  salt  of  aspartic  acid, 
doubtless  derived  from  the  residual  asparagine  upon  boiling  the 
culture  medium  with  barium  hydroxide. 

The  method  which  was  employed  in  the  separation  of  the  non- 
volatile acids  is  practically  that  of  Schoorl;  in  the  preliminary 
experiments  it  had  been  found  to  be  most  satisfactory.  Malic 
acid  could  not  be  detected  in  the  cultures. 

The  acids  in  the  culture  of  Bact,  metarahinum  were  identical 
with  those  obtained  from  BacL  acacioi^  with  one  exception.  In 
place  of  lauric  acid  a  mixture  of  a  solid  acid  and  another,  fluid 
at  the  laboratory  temperature,  was  obtained.  This  was  peculiar 
because  in  the  preliminary  test  the  insoluble  fatty  acid  was  lauric 
and  identical  with  that  yielded  by  BacL  acacice.  The  quantity 
was,  however,  too  small  to  separate  the  constituents. 
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During  the  fermentation  of  saccharose,  carbon  dioxide  is 
evolved.  This  was  proved  by  connecting  flasks  of  baryta  water 
with  small  cultures  of  the  organisms  in  saccharose-potato  extract. 
The  usual  precautions  were  adopted  to  seal  the  air  inlet  and  trap 
the  air  outlet  with  a  tube  containing  soda-lime.  Upon  drawing 
the  air  in  the  culture  flask  through  the  baryta  water,  barium 
carbonate  was  formed. 

To  gain  some  idea  as  to  the  relative  quantities  of  volatile  and 
non-volatile  acids,  a  test  was  made  with  the  acids  obtained  after 
extracting  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  and  the  calcium  sulphate 
residue  of  BacL  metarabinum  with  ether.  These  were  added 
together,  after  Altering  off  the  insoluble  fatty  acid,  and  distilled 
in  a  current  of  steam  until  the  distillate  had  but  a  faint  acidity. 
The  non-volatile  acids  were  maintained  at  50  c.c.  and  the  distillate 
measured  600  c.c.  The  volatile  acids  required  19  c.c,  and  the 
non- volatile  acids  required  59  c.c.  of  normal  soda  for  neutralisa" 
tion.  The  proportion  is  therefore,  roughly,  three  parts  of  non- 
volatile to  one  of  volatile  acids. 

In  summarising  these  results  it  is  seen  that  the  acids  formed 
by  the  action  of  Bacf.  acacice  and  BacL  melarabimim  upon 
saccharose,  with  asparagine  as  a  nitrogenous  nutrient,  consist  of 
about  three  parts  of  non- volatile  and  one  part  of  volatile  acids. 
The  former  consist  of  laevolactic,  chiefly,  with  a  smaller  quantity 
of  succinic,  of  lauric  and  traces  of  oxalic.  The  volatile  acids 
consist  of  acetic,  chiefly,  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  formic  and 
carbon  dioxide.  Ethyl  alcohol  is  also  formed  during  the  fermen- 
tation. 

IV. — The  Gum-flux  of  the  Vine. 

The  disease  of  the  vine  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"  gummosis "  or  **  mal  nero,"  is  characterised  by  the  stems 
becoming  stunted,  the  young  branches  do  not  develop  normally, 
and  the  green  leaves  become  deformed.  Cross  sections  of  the 
stem  show  the  wood  speckled  with  black  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  disease,  and  in  the  later  stages  the  whole  section  is  of  a  dark 
brown    colour.       The   disease   begins   at    the   growing    points. 
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generally  at  a  wound,  and  spreads  downwards.  The  microscopi- 
cal examination  of  the  wood  shows  the  vessels,  and  especially  the 
wood  parenchyma,  filled  with  a  brown  gum  imbedded  in  which 
are  myriads  of  bacteria.* 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  this  disease  is  not  found  in  Australia, 
but  a  gum-flux  does  occur.  This  is  not  a  disease  like  gummosis, 
as  the  health  of  the  plant  is  not  appreciably  affected.  The  gum 
exudes  generally  from  the  surfaces  of  the  branches  which  have 
been  cut  by  the  pruning  knife,  and  the  vines  which  produce  the 
gum  are  found  in  rather  damp  situations. 

In  response  to  my  enquiries,  Mr.  Fred.  Stoward,  of  Adelaide, 
S.A.,  forwarded  several  portions  of  vine  stems  with  gum  upon 
the  pruned  ends.  The  plants  from  which  the  portions  were  taken 
had  been  growing  upon  a  low-lying,  ratber  damp  flat.  The 
plants  were  not  unhealthy,  and  the  vigneron  could  not  distin- 
guish the  vines  which  bore  the  gum  from  those  in  the  same 
locality  which  yielded  none.  The  sections  of  the  branches  had  a 
normal  healthy  appearance.  I  also  received  a  small  quantity  of 
dry  gum  which  had  been  picked  from  the  stems. 

The  gum  consisted  of  small  broken  fragments,  varying  in  colour 
from  white  to  black.  They  were  very  dry  and  brittle,  and  broke 
with  a  glistening  fracture.  When  covered  with  water  the 
fragments  swelled  greatly,  and  the  black  colour  was  replaced  by 
a  brownish  tinge.  The  gum  softened  and  dissolved  in  water 
with  extreme  slowness.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  gum  was  collected  in  November  and  had  been 
taken  from  wounds  made  by  the  pruning  knife  in  the  previous 
season.  The  gum  had  therefore  been  subjected  to  many  months' 
rain,  which  would  probably  have  washed  away  any  soluble  gum 
that  might  have  been  present  originally.  On  boiling  with  5  % 
sulphuric  acid  the  gum  acids  were  hydrolysed  and  were  found  to 
consist  of  arabinose  and  galactose,  which  showed  that  the  gum 
was  of  the  arabinan-galactan  kind. 


•  Cent,  fur  Bakt.  2te  Abt.  i.  300. 
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<3ii  cutting  across  a  portion  of  the  branch  at  the  end  of  which 
gum  was  adhering,  minute  clear  droplets  issued  from  the  cut  ends 
of  the  large  vessels  of  the  wood.  The  droplets  were,  however, 
found  to  be  sterile,  and  doubtless  consisted  of  sap. 

The  transverse  sections  of  the  twigs  and  branches  which  had 
been  sterilised  on  the  outside  by  flaming,  were  inserted  into 
nutrient  glucose  gelatine  and  incubated  for  from  one  to  three 
hours  at  30"*.  The  infected  media  were  subsequently  poured  into 
Petri-dishes  and  incubated  at  22'  for  several  days.  Many 
colonies  of  bacteria  developed  upon  the  plates,  and  among  them 
1  identified  Bact,  acacua  and  Bac.  levanijormans,  both  of  which, 
as  I  have  already  shown,  produce  gum.  The  other  bacteria  could 
not  be  induced  to  form  gum  by  the  methods  which  had  been 
successful  in  other  cases,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  not 
gum-producing  bacteria.  I  always  purify  the  bacteria  from  the 
original  colonies  when  they  promise  to  be  important,  and  in 
purifying  one  or  two  races  of  BdcL  acacioi  I  found  Bcict.  vietara- 
binum. 

In  the  presence  of  Bad,  ticacue^  Bact,  wetarahinum  is  not  easy 
to  separate.  The  deep  colonies  of  both  bacteria  are  very  much 
alike,  and  the  sub-surface  colonies  of  BacL  tnetarabinum  do  not 
break  through  to  the  surface  to  form  a  slime-drop  colony  like 
BacL  acaci(t.  It  is  only  when  the  colony  of  Bad.  tnetarahinum 
is  actually  on  the  surface  that  it  can  be  recognised  with  certainty, 
and  as  there  are  comparatively  few  in  original  plate  cultures,  it 
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constituent  of  the  gum.  The  gum  levan  which  it  produces  from 
Haccharose  is  readily  hydrolysed  in  acid  fluids,  and  would  be 
hydrolysed  by  the  acid  juices  of  the  plant  as  soon  as  it  was 
formed.  For  this  reason  the  presence  of  the  organism  may  be 
looked  upon  as  accidental.  The  secretion  of  invertase  by  this 
bacillus,  however,  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  possibly  the  inver- 
tase may  assist  the  other  bacteria  to  form  the  gum. 

The  races  of  Bact.  acacioi  and  Bact  metarabinum  were  identical 
with  those  already  described.  Quantities  of  the  gum  were  pre- 
pared by  growing  the  bacteria  upon  saccharose-potato-tannin  agar 
and  subsequently  obtaining  the  gum  from  the  slime. "*"  From  the 
characters  of  the  gum-acids  as  regards  solubility  and  the  forma- 
tion of  arabinose  and  galactose  on  hydrolysis,  there  was  no  doubt 
of  the  identity  of  the  bacteria. 

Summary. — The  investigation  showed  that  the  gum-flux  of  the 
vine  is  caused  by  Bact.  acacue  and  Bad.  metarabinum. 

V. — Tub  Gum-flux  of  the  Plum. 

Among  the  Rosaceie  the  plum  frequently  exudes  gum  from 
punctures  and  wounds  on  the  stem  and  branches,  and,  like  the 
gum  irom  the  other  members  of  the  family,  plum  gum  is  recog- 
nised as  belonging  to  the  arabin  group. 

I  received  specimens  of  wood  and  bark  with  adhering  tears  and 
globules  of  a  pale  straw  to  reddish-coloured  gum  from  IVIr.  Cheel, 
who  had  obtained  the  specimens  from  the  Crawford  River 
district,  about  six  miles  from  Bullahdelah.  Unfortunately,  the 
specimens  as  I  received  them  were  rather  dry,  a  fortnight  having 
elapsed  since  they  had  been  removed  from  the  tree.  The  gum 
masses,  however,  were  large,    and  while  the  outer    layers  were 

*  The  potato-extract  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  agar  was  originally 
made  by  adding  an  equal  volume  of  water  to  the  juice  of  old  potatoes.  With 
new  or  early  potatoes  the  juice  may  require  to  be  much  diluted.  With  certain 
potatoes  I  obtained  the  best  results  by  adding  1  part  of  juice  to  9  parts  of 
water.  This,  however,  will  be  discussed  in  a  future  paper  upon  the  nutrition 
of  the  bacteria. 
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leathery  the  inner  portions  in  contact  with  the  bark  were  soft 
-and  probably  contained  living  bacteria. 

Accordingly,  tubes  of  molten  glucose-gelatine  were  infected 
with  fragments  of  the  soft  gum,  and  some  of  these  were  poured 
into  Petri-dishes  at  once,  while  others  were  poured  after  various 
periods  of  incubation  at  30'.  The  colonies  that  developed  from 
the  plates  were  chiefly  those  of  Bact.  acacice,  A  few  other 
bacteria  were  obtained,  but  as  these  could  not  be  induced  to  pro- 
duce gum  upon  saccharose-potato-agar,  or  the  same  with  tannin, 
they  were  probably  adventitious. 

Most  of  the  races  of  Bact,  acacia  were  similar  to  the  type  which 
I  have  previously  described,  but  another  kind  occurred  which 
differed  from  the  type  in  growing  as  a  brownish-yellow  mass  on 
saccharose-potato-agar  instead  of  the  buff-yellow  of  the  type. 

The  natural  gum,  from  which  the  bacteria  had  been  isolated, 
when  treated  with  water  partly  swelled  and  partly  dissolved. 
The  portion  which  swelled  showed  rounded  faces  and.  corners; 
most  of  it  dissolved  in  the  course  of  a  month,  and  doubtless  it 
would  all  have  dissolved  in  time.  Upon  hydrolysis  with  5  % 
sulphuric  acid  the  gum  acids  yielded  a  solution  of  reducing  sugars 
which  consisted  of  arabinose  and  galactose.  These  were  identi- 
fied by  means  of  the  osazones  which  were  prepared  and  purified 
in  the  manner  already  described  in  the  first  of  this  series  of 
papers. 

In  view  of  the  slow  solubility  of  'the  portion  of  the  gum  it 
appeared  probable  that  Bact  melarabinum  would  occur  among 
the  bacteria,  but  although  various  methods  were  tried,  and 
various  media  were  employed,  this  organism  could  not  be 
isolated.  This  failure  to  obtain  the  organism,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  it  had  no  part  in  the  production 
of  the  natural  gum.  The  separation  is  attended  with  difficulty 
on  account  of  the  insoluble  nature  of  the  gum  which  it  produces. 
The  slime  masses  of  Bact.  metarabinum,  instead  of  dissolving  and 
liberating  the  bacteria  like  Bact.  acacice^  remain  intact,  and  thus 
a  clump  of  bacteria  grows  as  a  single  organism.  Thus  in  plate 
culture  Bact.  acacia  might  so  outnumber  Bact.  metarabinum  as 
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to  prevent  the  isolation  of  the  latter.  Again,  the  age  of  the 
specimens  from  which  the  bacteria  were  obtained  might  have 
much  to  do  in  bringing  about  the  practical  suppression  of  Bact. 
tneiarabinum. 

One  of  the  races  of  Bact.  acacia  had,  however,  differed  from 
the  normal  type,  and  there  was  the  possibility  that  this  race 
might  produce  an  insoluble  gum,  so  in  order  to  test  this  point  a 
quantity  of  the  slime  was  prepared.  It  was  noted  that  the  race 
was  very  vigorous,  and  produced  a  good  quantity  of  slime.  The 
pure  gum  acids,  when  taken  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  which 
they  had  been  precipitated,  dissolved  readily  in  water.  Drying 
for  several  hours  at  100'  in  the  steam  bath  did  not  affect  the 
ready  solubility,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  bacterium  was 
really  a  race  of  Bact.  acacue. 

The  investigation  showed  that  the  gum-flux  of  the  plum  was 
due  in  part  at  least  to  the  action  of  Bact.  acacia;, 

VI. — Thb  Gum-flux  op  the  Cedar. 

The  gum-flux  of  the  cedar  has  been  already  noted  by  Maiden,* 
who  thus  describes  the  gum — "  It  is  a  very  pale  yellow  gum  .  .  . 
swells  largely  in  cold  water,  and  in  the  course  of  24  hours  it 
nearly  wholly  dissolves     .  leaving  a  small  percentage  of 

metarabin." 

A  few  twigs  of  the  red  cedar,  Cedrela  atuitralis,  F.v.M.,  l)earing 
small  amber-coloured  tears  of  gum  were  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  Potts,  Principal  of  the  Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College, 
*nd  in  the  letter  which  accompanied  the  samples  he  said,  "  They 
^ere  found  on  trees  growing  in  Richmond.  The  gum  appears  to 
^xude  in  all  cases  at  points  attacked  by  some  grub,  possibly  that 
«^  the  Red  Cedar  Moth,  Epicrosisr 

"ortions  of  the  twigs  were  passed  rapidly  through  the  bunseu- 

^^^  to  sterilise  the  outer  surfaces,  and  were  afterwards  cut  up 

*  "  a  sterile  knife  and  introduced  into  tubes  of  molten  glucose 

*tine.     Some  of  these  tubes  were  poured  into  plates  at  once, 

*  Maiden,  These  Proceedings  (2),  iv.  1047. 
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others  were  incubated  at  30*  for  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  hours  before 
being  poured  into  Petri-dishes.  From  all  the  plates  colonies  of 
bacteria  were  readily  obtained,  and  most  of  these  were  BctcL 
cLcacioi.  The  slime  bacillus,  Bad  persiccB,  n.sp.,  first  isolated  from 
the  peach,  was  also  found,  together  with  a  few  inert  bacteria. 
The  latter  could  not  be  induced  to  produce  gum,  and  must  there> 
fore  be  considered  as  being  adventitious  saprophytes. 

The  gum-flux  of  the  cedar  is  thus  shown  to  be  caused  by  Bctci. 
acacicB,  the  metarabin  portion  probably  being  contributed  by  the 
slime  bacillus  of  the  peach,  BacL  persicce,  n.sp. 


VII. — The  Gum-flux  op  the  Peach. 

When  the  fruit  of  the  peach-tree  is  a£fected  with  gum-flux, 
drops  of  an  almost  transparent,  colourless  and  gelatinous  gum 
exude  from  insect  punctures  or  wounds  upon  the  surface.  Speci- 
mens of  peaches  diseased  in  this  manner  were  received  from  Mr. 
t£.  W.  Potts,  Principal  of  the  Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College. 
Some  of  the  peaches  contained  the  gum  under  considerable 
pressure,  for  upon  cutting  across  the  lower  ends  of  the  chambers 
containing  the  stones,  large  globules  of  gelatinous  gum  immedi- 
ately protruded. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  stained  films  of  the  ej^m 
showed  the  presence  of  immense  numbers  of  small  badly  staining 
(and  therefore  probably  dead)  bacteria.  In  this  respect,  as  well 
Hs  in  the  microscopic  a!  xippejiriincp,  the  gum  f  ron]  the  peai.*h  fruit 
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of  stained  gum  films,  they  were  considered  as  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  production  of  the  gum. 

The  presence  of  dead  bacteria  in  the  gum  found  inside  the  fruit 
points  to  the  gum  being  formed  in  the  stem,  and  being  forced 
into  the  rapidly  growing  fruit,  where  the  bacteria  are  killed  by 
the  greater  acidity  of  the  fruit  juices  as  compared  with  the  stem 
fluids.  If  this  be  the  case  the  bacteria  which  produce  the  gum 
should  be  found  in  the  vessels  of  the  twigs  attached  to  the  fruit. 
To  t-est  the  matter  fresh  specimens  of  gummed  peaches  were 
obtained  from  Mr.  Potts,  and  from  these  new  cultures  were  made. 
The  colonies  that  grew  upon  plates  which  had  been  infected  with 
the  twigs  to  which  the  fruits  were  attached  consisted  chiefly  of 
BacL  acacia.  The  others  consisted  of  the  slime  bacillus  {Bad. 
p^rsieat^  n.sp.),  Bac.  levaniformans,  and  a  dematium-yeast  which 
appeared  capable  of  producing  slime.  From  eight  portions  of 
gum  and  fruit  pulp  of  the  new  specimens  of  fruit  there  were 
obtained  an  inert  bacillus,  an  inert  coccus,  an  inert  sarcina,  and 
many  colonies  of  a  small  yeast  and  the  dematium-yeast.  In  the 
twigs  the  yeasts  were  in  the  small  minority,  while  in  the  fruit 
they  predominated. 

From  this  investigation  it  appears  that  the  gum  which  exudes 
from  punctures  and  wounds  upon  peaches,  and  is  found  satu- 
rating the  soft  tissues,  has  l^een  formed  in  the  stem  and 
branches.  The  bacteria  which  produce  the  gum  are  chiefly 
Bact.  acacicty  but  other  bacteria  also  contribute,  and  the  chief  of 
these  is  the  slime  bacillus,  Bad.  persian^  n.sp.  Bacillus  hvani- 
fonnans  is  practically  inert,  for  the  gum  levan  that  it  produces 
would  be  immediately  hydrolysed.  This  organism  may,  by 
virtue  of  its  inverting  action,  play  a  part  in  assisting  the 
other  bacteria  to  prwiuce  gum,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

The  dematium-yeast  grows  as  a  tough  skin  upon  saccharose- 
potato-agar,  and  possibly  consists  of  cells  cemented  together  or 
embedded  in  a  slime  matrix.  It  will  form  the  subject  of  a  future 
investigation.  But  even  should  it  be  proved  to  be  capable  of 
producing  slime,  its  practicjil  absence  in  film  preparations  of  the 
fruit  gum,  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  bacterial  remains, 
9 
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is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  gum  is  a  bacterial  and  not  a  yeast 
product.  This  is  important  because  the  gummosis  (?  gum-flux) 
of  the  plum  has  been  ascribed  to  a  similar  dematium-yeast  by 


The  investigation  showed  that  (1)  the  gum  that  exudes  from 
peaches  is  formed  in  the  stem  and  branches;  (2)  it  has  a  bacterial 
origin,  and  (3)  it  is  produced  chiefly  by  Btxct.  cicacice. 

VIII. — The  Gum-flux  op  the  Almond. 

The  gum-flux  of  the  almond  showed t  many  points  in  common 
with  the  gum-flux  of  the  peach.  The  fresh  gum  that  exuded 
from  punctures  and  cracks  in  the  fruit  was  of  the  same  colourless, 
almost  transparent  appearance  and  gelatinous  consistency,  and 
when  examined  microscopically  the  same  badly  staining  short 
bacterial  forms  were  observed.  Moreover,  when  glucose-gelatine 
plates  were  prepared  with  media  infected  with  portions  of  fresh 
gum  and  gum-saturated  fruit-tissue,  bacterial  colonies  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence;  colonies  of  yeast-like  organisms  were 
obtained. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  peach,  many  bacterial  colonies  and  but 
few  yeast  colonies  developed  upon  plates  which  were  prepared 
with  media  infected  with  portions  of  twigs,  the  exterior  of  which 
had  been  sterilised  by  passage  through  a  flame.  The  bacteria 
consisted  chiefly  of  Bad.  acacia.  The  other  colonies,  which  were 
few  in  number,  included  Bac.  levani/ormans,  the  gum-levan 
organism,  and  the  slime-forming  bacillus  which  had  been  first 
isolated  from  the  peach  and  which  has  been  named  Bad.  peraicce^ 
n.sp.  The  dematium-yeast  also  obtained  from  the  peach  was 
isolated,  but  as  it  constituted  about  1  %  of  the  colonies,  it  pro- 
bably had  little  effect  in  determining  the  composition  or  nature 
of  the  gum. 

The  investigation  showed  that  (1)  the  gum-flux  of  the  almond 
is  identical  with  the  gum-flux   of  the  peach;  (2)  the  gum  is  a 

•  Massee,  Kew  Bulletin,  1899. 
+  The  specimens  of  affected  fruit  were  sent  by  Mr.  Fred.  Steward,  Adelaide. 
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bacterial  product;  and   (3)  the  chief  active  organism   is  Bacl. 
acctcia. 

IX. — The  Gum-flux  of  an  unknown  Stock  of  the  Japanese 

Date-plum. 

A  twig*  of  a  seedling  tree  used  as  a  stock  for  the  Japanese 
date-plum,  and  apparently  a  species  of  Diospyros,  showed  small 
tears  of  an  amber-coloured  gum  exuding  from  wounds  upon  the 
surface. 

Two  gum-producing  bacteria  were  isolated  by  means  of  plate 
culture  from  the  woody  tissue.  One  of  these  was  Bac,  levani- 
/armans,  the  other  was  Bact.  acaciee,  which  was  undoubtedly 
responsible  for  the  production  of  the  exudation. 


*  The  specimen  was  sent  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Potts,  Principal  of  the  Hawkes- 
bury  Agricultural  College. 
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NOTES    ON    AUSTRALIAN    RHOPALOCERA  : 
L  YC.EXID.E,     Part  III.— Revisional. 

By  G.  a.  Waterhouse,  B.Sc,  B.E.,  F.E.S. 

(Plates  ii.-iii.) 

This  Part  contains  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  remainder 
of  this  family;  it  also  deals  fully  with  the  nomenclature,  which  I 
found  in  a  state  of  great  confusion.  In  every  case  I  have  stated 
my  reasons  for  a  change  in  either  the  generic  or  specific  name. 

I  must  here  tender  my  thanks  to  Messrs.  R.  E.  Turner,  G.  Lyell, 
R.  Illidi:e,  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Turner,  who  have  placed  their  collections 
at  my  disposal  and  have  given  me  examples  of  many  rare  species. 
Without  the  advice  and  extensive  collection  recently  made  by 
Mr.  R.  E.  Turner,  who  re-discovered  several  rare  species,  this 
paper  would  not  have  been  nearly  so  complete.  Messrs.  O.  Lower, 
J.  F.  Haase,  W.  W.  Froggatt,  F.  Brown,  H.  Tryon,  and  J.  A. 
Kershaw  have  also  aided  mo  with  the  loan  or  gift  of  specimens; 
and  I  have  been  given  ample  opportunity  of  examining  the  col- 
lections in  the  Macleay,  Queensland,  and  Australian  Museums, 
receiving  many  valuable  notes  from  our  veteran  entomologist, 
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visited  by  earlier  collectors  and  the  present  location  of  their 
types. 

I  have  availed  myself  very  extensively  of  the  writings  of 
Messrs.  L.  de  Nic^ville  and  H.  H.  Druce  ;  indeed,  the  bulk  of 
the  generic  alterations  I  have  made  in  this  paper,  are  taken  from 
letters  received  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Turner  and  myself  from  the  former 
gentleman,  who,  had  he  lived,  would  have  undertaken  the  revision 
of  the  Australian  Bhopalocera,  based  on  the  extensive  material 
sent  him  by  Mr.  Turner  and  myself. 

With  reference  to  the  limits  for  which  I  propose  to  use  the 
term  Australian,  I  have  adopted  the  present  political  boundaries 
of  the  Australian  States.  This  presents  no  difficulty,  except  with 
regard  to  the  islands  in  Torres  Straits,  where  the  political  bound- 
ary of  Queensland  extends  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  New 
Guinea  coast.  But  though  the  northern  islands  possess  a  fauna 
allied  to  that  of  New  Guinea  rather  than  to  that  of  Australia, 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  but  the  political  line,  unless  we 
exclude  Torres  Straits  entirely,  which  would  be  unwise,  as  the 
group  around  Thursday  Island  belongs  exclusively  to  Australia. 
There  is  no  deep  sea  strait  between  Australia  and  New  Guinea, 
and  Profs.  Haddon,  Sollas  and  Cole*  have  shown  that  geologi- 
cally these  islands  belong  to  Australia.  For  my  present  purpose, 
however,  this  question  does  not  apply  to  any  great  extent,  for, 
exclusive  of  Thursday  Island,  the  only  collection  from  Torres 
Straits  is  that  from  Darnley  Island  in  the  Macleay  Museum,  and 
that  is  included  in  the  present  Part. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  describing  any  new  genera, 
though  I  have  indicated  one  or  two  cases  in  which  such  are  prob- 
ably necessary.  This  is  a  work  that  can  better  be  undertaken 
by  competent  entomologists  outside  Australia,  who  have  access 
to  general  collections,  rather  than  by  one  working  on  a  restricted 
area,  for  most  of  our  genera  are  identical  with  Indian  forms,  and 
some  with  African.  The  question  of  the  description  and 
determination  of  Australian  species  can  best  be  solved  in  Aus- 

*  Trans.  Irish  Acad.  xxx.  Pt.xi.  1894. 
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tralia,  where  the  collections  are  better  and  larger  than  elsewhere. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  I  have  examined  ten  large  collec- 
tions of  Lycaenidae,  aggregating  about  four  thousand  specimens, 
and  in  addition  I  have  seen  the  rarer  species  from  three  other 
collections  amounting  to  over  another  thousand. 

An  undertaking  that  would  be  of  great  bene6t  to  Australian 
entomologists  would  be  the  redescription  and  figuring  of  many 
of  the  older  species,  the  types  of  which  are  in  London,  such  as 
the  Fabrician  species  from  the  Collection  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks ; 
and  Hewitson's  species,  many  of  which  arc  imperfectly  described 
and  figured,  and  supplied  with  very  vague  localities. 

Family  LYC^ENID^E. 

** Forelegs  slender  and  evidently  smaller  than  the  rest,  but 
nearly  alike  in  the  sexes,  used  for  walking,  scaly;  tarsus  of  the 
male  long,  exarticulate;  that  of  the  female  jointed  like  in  the 
hindlegs.  Foretoing  with  the  subcostal  nervure  emitting  two, 
three,  or  rarely  four  branches;  the  discoidal  cell  generally  narrow 
owing  to  the  distance  between  the  costal  and  subcostal  nervures; 
upper  discocellular  nervule  wanting.  All  but  one  or  two  of  small 
aize.  Hindwing  scarcely  channelled  to  receive  the  abdomen, 
often  with  one  or  more  slender  tails;  prsecostal  nervure  apparently 
wanting.  Body  rather  slender  except  in  Liphyra;  antennte  short, 
often  ringed  with  white,  with  an  elongate  distinct  club;  palpi 
usually  elonj^at€t  terminal  joint  slender,  horizontal,  and  nearly 
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of  bark,  in  cracks,  under  stones,  or  even  just  under  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  I  hope  in  a  future  Part  to  deal  fully  with  the  ova, 
larvfe  and  pupse  of  this  family,  respecting  which  I  have  many 
notes. 

The  only  previous  attempt  to  deal  with  the  Australian Z/^crentc/a; 
is  included  in  Mr.  W.  H.  Miskin's  **  Synonymical  Catalogue  of 
the  Rhopalocera  of  Australia."*     This  work  supplied  a  longfelt 
want,  and  must  be  used  as  a  starting  point  for  any  revision  of 
the  Australian  butterflies;    and  I  am   much  indebted  for  the 
valuable  synonymy  contained  in  it.     As  Mr.  Miskin  clearly  fore- 
saw, a  great  many  of  the  names  have  to  be  sunk.     This  I  am 
fortunately  able  to  do,  for  with  a  far  greater  number  of  specimens 
representing  a  larger  number  of  species  available  for  study,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  literature  that  he  had  not  seen,  I  am 
enabled  to  recognise  114  species  of  Australian  Lyatnidie.     Of 
these  94  are  in  my  own  collection,  and  with  six  others  from  the 
Macleay  Museum  areexhibited  to-night;  of  eight  additional  species 
I  have  seen  specimens,  and  five  others  are  known  to  me  from 
figures,  leaving  only  one,  M,  enclidesy  unaccounted  fur.     Zeritea 
thyra  and  Lycaena  hypoleuca  I  do  not  regard    as   Australian. 
Miskin  gives  a  list  of  1 17  different  names,  23  of  which  are  marked 
as  representing  species  unknown  to  him,  so  that  he  was  only  able 
to  recognise  94  species,  two  or  three  of  which  I  believe  to  be 
doubtfully  distinct.     On  a  careful  examination  of  his  list,  I  find 
97  distinct  species  included  (excepting  Z.  thyra  and  L.  hypoleuca) 
to  which  I  have  added  14  new  species  described  since  1891,  two 
new  records,  while  one  of  his  synonyms  has  l)een  raised  to  specific 
rank.     The  genern  he  uses  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with,  as  they  are 
not  in  accord  with  those   used  for  the  Indo-Malayan  Region, 
whence  so  many  of  our  species  have  been  derived;  nor  does  he 
use  them  in  the  same  sense  as  the  authors  he  quotes  for  them. 
For    example,   Miskin  quotes  de  Niceville  for  Lycaena^  Fabr., 
listing  eighteen  species,  not  a  single  one  of  which  would  Replaced 
in  that  genus  by  de  Niceville.     Again,  Moore,  Distant,  and  de 
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Nic^ville  are  quoted  as  authorities  for  Deudorix,  Hew.,  yet  all 
these  authors  would  place  two  of  the  four  species  mentioned 
under  that  genus  by  Miskin  in  Rapala,  This  will  show  that  the 
genera  as  well  as  the  species  are  sadly  in  need  of  revision.  I  do 
not  think  Miskin  possessed  a  large  extra-Australian  collec- 
tion, which  will  account  for  his  want  of  appreciation  of  generic 
diflTerences.  His  descriptions  of  species  are  invariably  good, 
though  he  has  neglected  comparative  work;  for  instance,  he 
describes  three  species  as  allied  to  H i^pochrysops  ignita^  but 
does  not  indicate  what  form  of  that  very  variable  species 
he  refers  to.  This,  however,  is  a  small  matter  compared  with  the 
bad  descriptions  and  very  misleading  figures  of  certain  other 
Australian  authors;  three  writers  in  particular  have  described 
nineteen  Lyccenido'.  as  new,  only  one  of  which  has  claims  to 
specific  rank. 

The  system  of  classification  I  have  used  is  based  on  the  excellent 
table  of  the  late  Mr.  de  Nic^ville,  but  any  system  can  only  be 
held  to  apply  directly  to  the  limited  area  under  considera- 
tion, so  that  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  depart  somewhat  from 
his  table.  The  first  separation  that  occurs  is  the  placing  on  one 
side  of  the  genus  Liphyra,  which  only  just  finds  its  true  place 
among  the  Lyccanidce.  I  find  that  in  Australian  forms  the 
presence  or  absence  of  an  anal  lobe  is  a  good  character. 

KEY  TO  AUSTRALIAN  GENERA  OF  LYC.^!:NID.4^:. 

I.  Forewing  never  with  four  subcostal  nervules  in  ? . 
A.  Hindwing  without  anal  lobe. 

A.  Upperside  in  both  &exes  black,  or  black  and  white, 
a^.  Forewing  with  first  subcostal  anastomosed  with 

costal  for  a  very  short  distance  and  running 

free  to  costa EvpnycheHus. 

lA.  Forewing  with  first  subcostal   far  from  costal ; 

costa  arched... Neopithecaps. 

c*.  Forewing  with  first  subcostal  free  from  costal; 

costa  straight Mcffi^hd. 

B.  Upperside  of  J    blue  and   white,  of   J    black  and 

white, 
o^.  Forewing  with  first  subcostal  free  from  costa CyamvU. 
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6^.  Forewing  with  first  subcostal  anastomosed  with 

costal  and  then  running  free  to  costa DanU. 

e^.  Forewing  with  first  subcostal  connected  with  costal 

by  a  short  spur Lampidei. 

:.  Upperside    of    ^    blue,    purple,  or  brown;    of    $ 

usually  blue,  sometimes  a  white  patch  on  forewing. 

a*.  Forewing  with  first  subcostal  entirely  free  from 

costal. 

a^.  Underside  with  brilliant  markings,  usually 

scarlet,  sometimes  greenish Miletus, 

6*.  Hindwing  tailless,  underside  white  or  brown, 

with  dark  markings Candalides. 

c^ .  Underside  white  with  few  markings PhilirU, 

d^.  Hindwing  with  three  blunt  tails Pseudodipaaa. 

e^.  Hindwing  with  three  highly  ciliated  tails LycaenestJies. 

f^.  Hindwing  with  one  filamentous  tail Polyommatu», 

g^,  Upperside  in  both  sexes  coppery Luda, 

6^.  Forewing  with  first  subcostal  very  near  to  or 
touching  costal,  but  not  anai^tomosed  with  it. 
a^.  Hindwing  with  one  filamentous  tail. 

o^.  Underside  with  few  markings Catochrysops, 

h^.  Underside  with  a  complicated  system  of 

brown  and  white  splashes Tarucus, 

6^.  Hindwing  tailless. 

a^.  Hindwing  with  four  black  spots  on  outer     • 

margin  below Chilades, 

6^.  Underside  with  catenulated  markings,  never 
more  than  two  black  spots  at  anal  angle 

below Zizera. 

c^.  Forewing  with  first  subcostal  connected  with  costal 

by  a  very  short  spur Jamides, 

d^.  Forewing  with  first  subcostal  anastomosed  with 
costal  for  a  variable  distance  and  running  free 
to  costa;  usually  a  single  tail. 

a'-.  Hindwing  below  base  with  black  spots Everes. 

62.  Hindwing  below  base  without  black  spots,  both 
wings  with  catenulated  bands,  tailed   and 

tailless Nacadiiha. 

e^.  Forewing  with  first  subcostal  completely  anasto- 
mosed  with   costal,   except   short   free   basal 
portion, 
a^.  Hindwing  somewhat  dentate;  of  small  size...     Una. 
Z>2.  Hindwing  with  a  single  tail Utica. 
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B.  Hindwing  with  a  rudimentary  anal  lobe. 

A.  Sexes  very  dissimilar,  <^  purple  or  silvery-blue,  $ 

usually  with  pale  patch  on  f orewing OgyrU, 

B.  Sexes  very  similar,  purple  or  blue,  hindwing  with  a 

stout  tail Arhopala. 

C.  Hindwing  with  anal  lobe. 

A.  Hindwing  usually  with  a  long  tail  to  first  median, 
a^.   (T  with  three  or  four  subcostals,  2  with  three; 

spots  in  cells  on  underside lalmenus, 

6^.  Both  sexes  with  three  subcostals,  no  spots  in  cells 

on  underside Paexidalmenus. 

B.  Hindwing  with  two  equal  filamentous  tails,  f orewing 

with  two  subcostals. 

a^.  Both  sexes  black  and  white Pseudonotis. 

b^,   ^  with  circular  black  patch  on  f orewing Hypolyca^na, 

c.  Hindwing  with  one  tail  and  well  developed  anal  lobe, 
three  subcostals  in  both  sexes. 

a^.  <^  with  no  secondary  sexual  characters Deudorix. 

h^,   ^    with  secondary  sexual  characters  on   both 

wings liapala. 

e^,  $  with  secondary  sexual  characters,  tail  nearly  1 

inch  in  length Bindahara, 

II.  Forewing  with  four  subcostals  in  both  sexes Liphyra, 

But  for  the  presence  of  two  tailless  species  of  Nacaduha^  the 
classification  might  be  much  simplified  by  adopting  a  tailed  and 
tailless  section  among  the  group  having  no  anal  lobe. 

EupsYCHELLUS,  Rober. 

Tijdschr.  v.  Ent.  xxxiv.  p.  316;  Exot.  Schmett.  Theilii.  p.  273, 
1892. 

This  genus  stands  midway  between  Pithecops  (first  subcostal 
and  costal  completely  anastomosed)  and  Neapithecopa  (these 
nervules  quite  separate)  in  that  the  first  subcostal  only  touches 
the  costal  for  a  very  short  distance  and  then  runs  free  to  the 
costa. 

Type,  E.  diotMiiis,  Boisd. 
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EuPSYCHBLLUS  DI0NISIU8,  Boisduval  (Plate  ii.,  fig.  1). 

Voy.  Astr.,  Lep.  p.  82, 1832:  Pithecops  dionisiusy  Druce,  P.Z.S. 
1891,  p.  358,  pi.  xxxi.  fig.  1. 

16  mm.  Uppersid e. — Foreiving  with  costal  margin  brown» 
apex  broadly  brown,  outer  margin  brown  decreasing  in  width  to 
angle,  ba>ial  fourth  brown,  rest  of  wing  pure  white;  this  white 
area  almost  circular,  occupying  ^  cell,  extending  above  it  and 
also  reaching  inner  margin  Hindtving  brown,  with  a  white 
almost  circular  apical  area,  which  beginning  at  about  the  middle 
of  casta  extends  downwards  just  into  the  end  of  cell  and  then 
round  towards  apex. 

Undersid e. — Forewing  white,  with  much  more  restricted 
brown  margins.  Costa  only  narrowly  brown,  apex  and  outer 
margin  less  broad  than  on  upperside ;  brown  outer  margin 
marked  with  a  faint  series  of  dots  between  the  nervules, 
inside  of  which  is  another  series  of  larger  white  dots.  A  black 
spot  in  middle  of  cell  towards  costa,  a  second  above  the  cell  and 
below  subcostal  nervule,  and  three  irregularly  between  nervules 
at  about  §  length  of  costa;  these  three  extend  at  intervals  along 
inner  edge  of  outer  marginal  band.  Hindwing  white,  with  a 
brown  narrow  outer  margin  extending  from  near  middle  of  inner 
margin  nearly  to  apex;  a  tine  marginal  white  line  interrupted  by 
the  nervules,  above  which  is  another  series  of  white  dashes  on 
the  brown  outer  margin  as  on  outer  margin  of  forewing;  towards 
anal  area  and  above  brown  outer  marginal  band,  three  brown 
dashes  running  parallel  to  outer  margin.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  the  underside  is  a  very  large  black  spot  situated  between 
costal  and  subcostal  nervures,  just  above  the  end  of  cell.  (In 
the  allied  smaller  species  N.  zalnioray  Butl.,  this  black  spot  is 
situated  at  the  apex). 

The  specimen  {$  ?)  from  which  this  description  is  taken  is  in 
the  Macleay  Museum  from  Darnley  Island  and  is  the  only  Aus- 
tralian specimen  I  know  of.  Having  been  caught  many  years  ago, 
the  colour  has  probably  faded,  and  freshly  caught  specimens 
would  in  all  likelihood  be  black  and  white. 
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This  species  is  allied  to  the  smaller  form  N.  zalmora,  also 
recorded  from  Darnley  Island,  but  differs  from  that  species  in 
neuration  and  in  the  position  of  the  large  black  spot  on  underside 
of  hindwing. 

This  constitutes  a  new  record  for  both  genus  and  species  for 
Australia. 

Neopithecops,  Distant. 

Rhop.  Malay,  p.  209,  1884;  de  Nic^ville,  Butt.  Ind.  iii.  p.  5U 
1890  :  Parapithecops,  Moore,  Journ.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal,  liii.  pt.  2, 
p.  20,  1884. 

^'Furewing  small,  very  broad,  elliptical;  [costa]  much  arched 
from  the  base,  exterior  margin  convex,  posterior  margin  of  equal 
length  with  the  anterior;  costal  nervure  extending  to  less  than 
half  length  of  margin;  subcostal  nervules  very  short,  first  sub- 
costal emitted  at  one-half  before  end  of  discoidal  cell,  second  at 
one-third  before  its  end,  third  at  one-sixth  before  its  end,  dis- 
coidal cell  long,  broad.  Hindwing  small,  very  broad,  oval; 
exterior  margin  very*  convex.  Bodg  slender;  palpi  porrect, 
slender,  clothed  with  short  lax  scales:  legs  slender;  antennce  with 
a  well-formed  lengthened  spatular  club." 

"This  is  a  very  remarkable  little  genus,  which  has  a  strong 
superficial  likeness  to  Pithecops,  Horsf.,  and  moreover  similar 
habits  and  flight  in  the  perfect  state.  It  has  the  costa  of  the 
forewing  more  strongly  arched  than  in  any  other  genus  of  this 
group,  thus  permitting  of  the  wide  separation  of  the  costal  nervure 
and  the  first  and  second  subcostal  nervules.  The  males  have  no 
secondary  sexual  characters"  (de  Nic6ville,  loc.  ciL). 

The  type  is  iV.  zalmora,  Butl.,  and  the  genus  probably  contains 
a  single  very  variable  species. 

Neopithecops  zalmoua,  Butler  (Plate  ii.,  fig.  2). 

Pithecops  zalmora,  Butl.,  Cat.  Fabr.  Lep.  B.M.  p.  161,  1869: 
N.  zalmoray  de  Nicev.,  Butt.  Ind.  iii.  p.  53,  1890:  Pith,  dharma, 
Moore,  Lep.  Cey.  i.  p.  72,  1881  :  Parapithecops  gaura^  Moore, 
Journ.'  Aaiat.  Soc.  Bengal,  liii.  pt.  2,  p.  20,  1884  :  N,  horsfieldiy 
Dist,  Rhop.  Malay,  p.  210,  1884. 
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(J.  1 1  mm.  Uppersid e. — Forewing  brown,  with  a  white 
central  elliptical  area  occupying  a  portion  of  cell,  but  not  extend- 
ing to  base  or  inner  margin,  ffindunng  wholly  brown.  Cilia 
white. 

Underside. — Forewing  white,  with  a  brown  apical  area, 
and  a  decreasing  brown  outer  margin  marked  by  two  parallel 
series  of  white  lines  (one  marginal)  interrupted  by  the  nervules. 
Cilia  brown.  Ilindwing  white  with  a  marginal  series  of  brown 
spots  encircled  with  white;  a  large  black  oval  spot  present 
between  costal  nervure  and  subcostal  nervule  at  apex. 

9.13  mm.  Uppersid  e. — Forewing  with  central  white  area 
smaller  than  in  $,  Hindwing  with  indications  of  a  white  marginal 
line. 

Undersid e. — Forewing  with  brown  outer  margin  broader, 
and  the  two  white  series  of  lines  dividing  up  the  brown  margin 
into  a  series  of  spots;  a  further  series  of  brown  spots  some  little 
distance  from  the  brown  outer  margin.  Hindwing  as  in  (J,  but 
with  the  addition  of  another  series  of  submarginal  brown  lines. 

The  above  descriptions  are  taken  from  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
only  two  known  Australian  specimens,  in  the  Macleay  Museum, 
from  Darnley  Island;  and  these  were  caught  a  number  of  years 
ago.  The  colour  of  the  upperside  in  freshly  caught  specimens 
will  probably  be  black. 

De  Niceville  considers  that  the  four  described  forms  belong  to 
one  species.  They  vary  from  the  wet-season  form  {N.  horsfie.Idi, 
Dist.),  which  has  no  white  on  the  upperside,  to  the  dry  season 
form  (^V.  gaura^  Moore),  which  has  large  white  areas  on  upper- 
side  in  both  wings.  Intermediate  between  these  two  forms  come 
typical  N.  zalmora^  Butl.,  and  N.  dharmaj  Moore. 

Almost  the  same  variation  as  this  is  shown  in  the  somewhat 
allied  species  Megisha  malaj/a,  Horsf. ;  but  in  Australia  it  is  the 
whitest  form  of  that  species  that  is  present,  while  in  N.  zalwora 
it  is  one  of  the  darkest  forms  that  we  have,  though  it  is  quite 
possible  that,  when  more  specimens  of  these  two  species  are 
obtained  and  at  different  times  of  the  year,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  exhibit  as  much  variation  as  they  do  in  India  and  the  Malay 
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Peninsula;  and  a  further  search  will  no  doubt  bring  to  light 
some  form  of  P,  hylax  on  Darn  ley  Island. 

Meoisba,  Moore  (Plate  iii.,  fig.  28). 

Lep.  Cey.i.  p.  71, 1881;  de  Niceville,  Butt.  Ind.  iii.  p.  60,  1890: 
Pathaliay  Moore,  Journ.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal,  liii.  pt.  2,  p.  21,  1884. 

"  In  Megisha  the  costal  nervure  terminates  about  opposite  to 
apex  of  cell;  first  subcostal  nervure  is  bent  upwards  not  far  from 
its  base  towards  costal  nervure,  the  costal  nervure  having  the 
appearance  of  being  bent  down  to  meet  it,  but  the  two  veins  are 
free,  though  they  approach  towards  each  other  very  closely  in 
the  male,  not  quite  so  closely  in  the  female"  (de  Niceville,  /.c). 

This  genus,  the  type  of  which  is  if.  malaya,  Horsf.,  is  dis- 
tributed through  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Sumatra,  Java,.  Borneo 
and  N.  Queensland;  and  probably  contains  a  single  very  variable 
species  of  which  both  tailed  and  tailless  forms  occur.  In  India 
five  forms  have  been  described,  all  of  which  have  been  placed  by 
de  Niceville  under  the  type  species. 

Meoisba  nigra,  Miskin  (Plate  ii.,  figs.  3-4). 

Lycaena  nigra,  ($)  Misk.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1890, 
36:  J/,  nigra,  {^)  Waterh.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1902, 
p.  331. 

(J.  9-10  mm.  (average  10).  Upper  side. — Forewing  hl&cky 
with  a  white  central  area  extending  from  median  nervure  to  inner 
margin.  Cilia  brownish-black.  Hindwing  black,  with  a  larger 
white-centred  area  extending  often  from  just  below  cell  to  costa, 
leaving  base  and  apical  area  black.  Cilia  brownish -black.  In 
no  Australian  specimen  that  I  have  seen,  has  a  tail  been  present. 

Undersid  e. — Forewing  silvery- white,  a  pale  brownish 
costal  margin  with  four  (sometimes  five)  almost  black  equi- 
distant spots  very  close  to  costa  about  middle;  apex  pale  brown, 
outer  margin  marked  by  a  faint  white  line  external  to  which  are 
greyish  cilia  and  internal  to  which  is  a  pale  brownish-grey  margin, 
through  which  runs  a  white  lunular  band;  somewhat  internal  to 
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this  is  an  irregular  band  of  elongated  brownish  spots;  end  of  cell 
faintly  marked  with  pale  brown.  Hindwing  silvery- white,  three 
black  subbasal  spots,  the  middle  one  of  them  in  cell;  a  round 
larger  apical  spot,  a  small  one  on  inner  margin  about  middle; 
outer  margin  as  in  forewing  but  a  little  wider;  white  lunules  and 
marginal  line  almost  breaking  up  the  brownish-grey  margin  into 
a  series  of  spots,  that  just  at  anal  angle  being  darker  and  more 
conspicuous,  spot  between  1st  and  2nd  median  nervules  better 
defined  than  others.     Cilia  greyish. 

9.  10-12  mm.  (11).  Upperside  diflfers  from  $  in  the 
more  convex  costa  and  outer  margins,  rounded  apex  to  forewing, 
and  the  very  circular  outer  margin  of  hindwing.  In  some  speci- 
mens the  white  areas  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  (J,  and 
in  very  fresh  specimens  the  cilia  of  hindwing  are  seen  to  be 
slightly  spotted. 

Underside  as  in  (J,  but  markings  better  defined  and  cilia 
decidedly  spotted  and  lighter. 

Zoc— Cardwell,  Cairns,  Q.  {$  3,  $  2). 

I  am  still  inclined  to  regard  this  as  only  the  Australian  form  of 
M.  malaya^  from  which  it  differs  only  in  the  relative  proportions 
of  black  and  white  on  the  upperside,  and  in  the  intensity  of  the 
markings  below. 

Cyaniris,  Dalman  (Plate  iii.,  fig.  1). 

Kongl.  Vetensk.  Acad.  Handl.  xxxvii.  pp.  63,  94,  1816;  Moore, 
Lep.  Cey.  i.  p.  74,  1881;  de  Niceville,  Butt.  Ind.  iii.  p.  92,  1890: 
Lyccenopsisy  Feld.,  Reise  Nov.  Lep.  ii.  p.  257,  1865. 

** Forewing  elongated,  trian<];ular;  costa  very  nearly  straight; 
outer  margin  oblique  and  convex;  costal  nervure  extending  to 
half  length  of  costa;  first  subcostal  nervule  free  from  costal 
nervure  ;  third  subcostal  nervule  emitted  at  about  half  way 
between  apex  and  end  of  cell;  subcostal  nervure  ending  at 
apex.  Hindwing  oval,  without  a  tail,  anal  lobe  or  any  anal  pro- 
longation. .  .  .  Type,  C.  argiolusy  Linn.,  the  *  Holly-blue 
of  England.'" 
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This  genus,  as  regards  neuration,  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
Lyeama,  Fabr.,  a  genus  that  is  not  at  present  represented  in 
Australia,  though  many  writers  have  used  that  name  when 
-describing  Australian  species  of  LyccenidcB, 

The  genus  Cyaniris  has  a  facies  that  distinguishes  it  imme- 
<iiately  from  any  allied  genus,  the  type  of  the  genus  well  illus- 
trating this  facies,  which  is  most  marked  on  the  underside,  the 
spots  hardly  ever  becoming  ocellular;  while  in  Lyccena  they  are 
composed  of  a  dark  centre  and  an  outer  pale  portion.  The  genus 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  Neartic,  Palseartic  and  Oriental  regions,  and 
in  Australia  so  far  contains  the  solitary  species  described  below. 

Cyaniris  texella,  Miskin  (Plate  ii.,  fig.  11). 
Lyccpua  tenella  (5),  Misk.,  Syn.  Cat.  Rhop.  Aust.  p.  63,  1891. 

^.  1 2-1 4  mm.  (14).  Upperside. — Foretoing  silvery-blue 
with  a  black  outer  margin  and  an  almost  central  suboval  white 
spot;  costal  margin  broadly  black  at  base,  then  a  black  linear 
margin  to  apex,  where  the  broad  black  outer  margin  begins  and 
extends  to  angle;  a  suboval  white  spot  principally  below  cell  (only 
a  small  lower  portion  of  cell  being  white)  and  just  reaching  inner 
margin;  rest  of  wing,  surrounding  the  white  spot  except  on  its 
lower  margin,  pale  silvery-blue.  Cilia  white.  Hindwing  white, 
with  a  black  marginal  line  internal  to  which  is  a  submarginal 
series  of  black  spots  surrounded  with  white  between  the  nervules; 
internal  to  these  spots  is  a  continuous  blackish  suffusion  from 
near  apex  to  angle;  abdominal  fold  white,  internal  to  which  is  a 
suffusion  of  pale  silvery -blue  scales;  base  of  wing  brown  suffused 
with  blue  scales,  which  are  sparsely  scattered  over  the  submar- 
ginal black  suffusion.  Cilia  white,  terminations  of  nervules 
black. 

U  n  d  e  r  s  i  d  e. — Forewiny  silky- white,  with  brown  spots  as 
follows,  one  faint  in  upper  angle  at  end  of  cell,  another  larger 
between  subcostal  nervure  and  upper  discoidal  nervule,  beyond 
this  a  band  of  brown  spots  running  from  below  upper  discoidal 
nervule  to  near  angle  parallel  to  outer  margin,  which  is  marked 
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with  a  faint  brown  line,  internal  to  which  is  a  series  of  brown 
dots.  Cilia  whit^.  Hindwing  silky-white,  with  brown  spots;  a 
subbasal  series  of  four  spots,  first  between  subcostal  and  costal 
nervures,  second  in  middle  of  cell,  third  just  l^elow  cell  and 
nearer  base  than  others,  fourth  near  abdominal  margin,  a  very 
conspicuous  darker  brown  spot  near  costa  at  about  middle,  below 
which  niay  be  another  spot  smaller  and  paler,  end  of  cell  marked 
with  a  very  faint  brown  line;  beyond  cell  a  crooked  row  of  five 
spots  from  subcostal  to  median  nervure,  the  second  of  which  is 
lai-ger  and  has  its  longer  axis  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  row;  outer  margin  marked  with  a  brown  line  internal 
to  which  is  a  series  of  brown  spots  between  the  nervules,  above 
which  again  is  a  series  of  faint  arches.     Cilia  white. 

9.  13-14  mm.  (14).  Antennae,  thorax  and  abdomen  as  in  $; 
palpi  longer  than  in  $-,  forewing  with  costa  slightly  more  arched, 
apex  blunter,  outer  margin  more  convex. 

Uppers  id  e. — Forewing  white,  with  black  costal  and  outer 
margins;  central  white  suboval  area  larger  than  in  $,  otherwise 
the  silvery-blue  area  of  $  is  replaced  by  black  in  $;  base  black, 
internal  to  which  is  a  bluish  suffusion,  which  faintly  extends  over 
a  portion  of  white  area.  Cilia  black,  towards  angle  white. 
Hindxcing  as  in  ^,  but  with  slightly  less  blue. 

Underside  exactly  as  in  ^  and  showing  the  same  variation. 

Miskin  described  the  female  only,  and  from  a  not  too  fresh 
specimen.  A  female  of  this  species  was  submitted  to  the  late 
Mr.  L.  de  Niceville,  who  thought  his  C.  ceyx*  from  Java  might 
be  identical  with  it.  I  have  examined  both  his  descriptions  and 
figures  (I  think  he  figures  2  ^'s  and  not  (J$),  and  am  of  opinion 
that  though  closely  allied  they  are  two  distinct  species.  H.  H. 
Druce  has  described  a  species,  C.  dilectissima^^  from  Kina  Balu, 
Borneo,  which  is  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  species  under 
consideration,  but  I  have  not  seen  a  specimen. 


*  Journ.  Bombay  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  vii.  p.  328,  pi.  H,  figs.  6  and  7,  1802. 
tP.Z.S.  1892,  p.  571. 
10 
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This  loeautif ul  little,  rare  and  somewhat  variable  species  is  only 
recorded  from  the  Cairns  District,  but  no  doubt  it  will  in  time 
be  found  to  have  a  much  more  extended  range. 

Type  specimen  (9)  in  Queensland  Museum  (^  2,  J  3). 

Danis,  Fabricius. 

111.  Mag.  vi.  p.  286,  1807;  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  p.  497, 
1852:  Damis,  Boisd.,  Voy.  Astr.  Lep.  p.  67,  1832:  Thysonotisy 
Httbn.,  Verz.  bek.  Schmett.  p.  20,  1816;  Druce  k  Baker,  P.Z.S. 
1893,  pp.  536-553;  Druce,  P.Z.S.  1895,  p.  585  (note). 

The  insects  that  are  placed  in  this  genus  have  a  distinct  facies 
that  separates  them  from  their  allies.  The  males  are  of  some 
shade  of  blue  on  the  upperside,  ver}'  often  with  white  central  areas; 
the  females  are  black,  with  white  central  areas.  On  the  underside 
of  both  sexes  the  margins  and  bases  are  black,  but  marked  with 
blue  scales,  while  the  central  areas  are  white;  the  outer  margin 
of  hind wii\g  has  a  series  of  black  oval  spots  surrounded  by  shades 
of  blue.  The  neuration  may  be  described  as  follows — subcostal 
nervure  with  three  branches;  first  anastomosing  with  costal 
nervure  and  then  running  free  to  costa;  second  given  oflF  at  or 
some  distance  beyond  the  point  of  emission  of  the  first;  third 
given  off  rather  nearer  apex  than  end  of  cell,  while  the  subcostal 
nervure  ends  at  or  above  the  apex.  A  tail  is  present  in  one 
group  at  the  extremity  of  first  median  nervule. 

In  Druce  and  Bakeif's  Monograph  they  discard  the  name 
DaniSf  as  ^^I^^N^  ^^'^^I'^^MS^  affect  the  name  of 

the  type  of  IH^  but  as  that  appears 

to  be  their  oiuy^HHUon,' ft  iff  certainly  one  tbat  I  cannot  agree 
with.  It  should  be  noted  (as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Druce  in  1895) 
that  the  figure  of  the  neuration  in  their  Monograph  is  faulty,  the 
first  subcostal  being  omitted  at  its  proximal  end,  and  the  costal 
nervure  at  its  distal  end. 

Druce  and  Baker  go  very  fully  into  the  history  of  this  genus 
in  their  Monograph. 
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The  Australian  species  may  be  recognised  by  the  following 
table  :— 

A.  Upperside  in  both  sexes  with  a  white  patch  on  both  wings; 

cilia  dark,  spotted  with  white. 
a.  White  area  on  forewing  in  ^  small;  no  metallic  scales  on 

npperside  in  ? apollonius, 

6.  White  area  on  forewing  in  (f  large;  metallic  scales  on  both 

wings  on  upperside  in  ? serapis. 

c.  Of  large  size;  colour  grey-blue  and  no  metallic  sheen  on 

upperside syrius. 

B.  No  white  area  on  forewing  in  ^ ;  white  areas  on  both  wings 

in  $  ;  of  small  size. 

a.  Cilia  unspotted ; taygttus, 

h.  Cilia  spotted mtultayi. 

C.  Very  small  (if  any)  white  area  on  forewing  in  ^;  white  areas 

on  both  wings  in  $ ;  of  moderate  size;  a  single  tail  to 

the  hindwing  in  both  sexes arinia. 

On  the  underside  the  separation  into  three  sections  may  be  made  as 
follows : — 

A.  danii  section  with  black  costal  and  outer  margins  of  forewing  continuous, 

a  subcostal  metallic  band. 

B.  taygeiwt  section  with  black  costal  and  outer  margins  nearly  divided  by 

white  subapical  projection,  a  subcostal  metallic  band. 

C.  cyanea  section  "wiih  black  costal  and  outer  margins  continuous,  no  sub^ 

costal  metallic  band. 

Danis  apollonius,  Felder  (Plate  ii.,  fig.  8). 

Relse  Nov.  Lep.  ii.  p.  265,  t.  33,  f.3,  1865:  Thysonotis  apollonius^ 
Druce,  P.Z.S.  1893,  pi.  xlv.  figs.  5,  6 :  D,  danis,  Semp.,  Mus.  Godf. 
Lep.  xiv.  p.  154,  1878  (neoCram.):  D.  sehct,  Misk.,  Syn.  Cat. 
Rhop.  Aust.  p.  49,  1891  (nee  Boisd.). 

^.  22  mm.  Forewing  with  costa  very  uniformly  arched,  apex 
fairly  acute,  outer  margin  nearly  straight,  inner  margin  straight. 
Hindwing  with  costa  arched,  particularly  at  base,  outer  margin 
rounded,  without  a  tail  or  any  anal  prolongation. 

Upperside. — Forewing  blue,  with  black  costa  and  outer 
margin  and  a  white  disc,  rest  of  wing  pale  blue.  Black  costal 
margin  extending  to  costal  nervure  and  along  apex  and  then  more 
broadly  along   outer  margin   to  angle;  the  white  area   wholly 
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external  to  and  below  cell,  extending  from  third  median  nervule 
sometimes  up  to  inner  margin  and  situated  centrally,  in  width 
about  J  width  of  wing,  ovoid  in  shape,  with  ill-defined  borders; 
rest  of  wing  pale  blue,  dull  when  viewed  directly,  but  when 
viewed  obliquely  has  a  metallic  sheen;  nervules  marked  with 
black,  base  of  wing  covered  with  metallic  green  scales.  Cilia 
black  with  a  faint  edging  of  white.  Hindwbig  with  outer  half 
black,  covered  with  dull  blue  scales,  more  particularly  towards 
apical  area;  apical  and  anal  portions  of  this  black  band  without 
blue  scales,  base  of  wing  bluish  covered  with  a  few  metallic  scales, 
extending  about  \  into  cell;  rest  of  wing  a  broad  white  ver}'  well 
defined  band  extending  from  inner  to  costal  margin  and  not  con- 
tinuous with  white  of  forewing.  Cilia  black,  spotted  with  white. 
Area  between  first  median  nervule  and  submedian  nervure  covered 
with  long  white  hairs. 

Underside. — Forewing -wxth  broad  black  costal  and  outer 
margins,  with  a  metallic  band  running  through  its  middle,  rest 
of  wing  white;  the  black  margin  begins  from  base,  occupies  the 
whole  of  cell,  and  on  costal  portion  does  not  extend  below  lower 
discoidal  nervule  and  then  broadly  along  outer  margin  to  angle; 
the  metallic  blue  band  runs  along  middle  of  this  black  band, 
beginning  at  base,  occupying  part  of  cell,  bent  round  at  apex 
where  it  is  widest  and  extending  sometimes  as  far  as  first  median 
nervule,  but  may  end  before  this;  nervules  where  they  cross 
metallic  band  black,  anal  portion  of  black  band  duller  than 
remainder;  white  area  occupying  nearl}'  i  area  of  wing.  Cilia 
black,  faintly  spotted  with  white.  Hindwing  with  outer  half 
black,  of  same  width  as  on  upperside,  the  major  portion  of  which 
is  occupied  by  a  series  of  metallic  blue  blocks,  leaving  a  black 
outer  margin  and  a  wider  black  inner  edge;  metallic  blocks,  each 
of  which  contains  a  large  ovoid  black  spot,  separated  from  one 
another  by  black  nervules;  white  of  same  size  as  on  upperside, 
base  black,  with  a  large  costal  splash  of  metallic  blue.  Cilia 
spotted  with  white. 

J.   20  mm.       Upperside. — Forewing   black    inclining    to 
brown,  with  white  central  area,  occupying  \  width  of  wing,  not 
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reaching  cell,  but  extending  from  slightly  beyond  lower  discoidal 
nervule  to  inner  margin,  better  detined  and  of  larger  extent  than 
that  of  (^,  and  in  parts  sometimes  sprinkled  with  brown  scales. 
Cilia  spotted.  I  can  find  not  the  slightest  trace  of  metallic 
scales.  Hindwing  black  and  white,  base  black,  broad  black  outer 
margin  extending  up  to  about  end  of  cell;  rest  of  wing  white. 
Cilia  between  terminations  of  nervules  white. 

Underside  as  in  (J  except  that  the  white  areas  are  slightly 
purer  in  colour  and  the  outer  margins  rather  broader.  As  in  ^, 
the  metallic  scales  of  underside  of  fore  wing  vary  somewhat  in 
extent  on  outer  margin;  white  of  cilia  more  developed  than  in  ^. 

Loc. — Cape  York  (Macleay  Mus.;  ^  2,  J  2). 

This  species  is  nearest  to  D.  danis^  Cram.  (2>.  sehce^  Boisd.,  of 
many  writers),  but  in  that  species  the  female  has  metallic  scales 
on  the  upperside.  Druce  and  Baker  in  their  Monograph  refer 
the  Australian  species  to  D.  danis,  but  then  they  had  only  males 
for  examination.  They  remark,  however,  that  the  females  would 
probably  be  without  metallic  scales  on  the  upper  side  (as  is  the 
case)  and  that  then  the  Australian  species  would  agree  with  the 
New  Guinea  form  which  is  D.  apollonius. 

The  nearest  Australian  ally  of  this  species  is  the  3omewhat 
smaller  D.  serapU;  on  the  upperside  both  sexes  are  sufficiently 
distinct;  on  the  underside  the  metallic  scales  in  D.  nerapis  are 
green,  and  in  Z>.  apoUonins  greenish-blue. 

Danis  syrius,  Miskin. 
Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1890,  p.  34. 

I  have  lately  seen  the  types  in  the  Queensland  ^luseum,  which 
are,  I  believe,  the  only  two  specimens  known.  They  are  very 
closely  allied  to  D.  apollonUcs;  in  fact  they  may  only  be  a  variety 
of  that  species.  The  specimens  differ  in  that  they  are  very  much 
larger,  and  are  of  a  more  dingy  colour,  wanting  the  metallic  sheen. 
Tlie  male  is  somewhat  like  a  very  old  specimen  of  D.  npoUonius 
in  my  own  collection. 

Loc. — Cape  York. 
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Danis  serapis,  Miskin  (Plate  iii.,  fig.  20). 

Syn.  Cat.  Rhop.  Aust.  p.  49,  1891:  Thyaonoiis  serapis,  Druce 
&  Baker,  P.Z.S.  1893,  p.  539,  pi.  xlv.  f.  1,  2. 

$,  13-23  mm.  (21);  $.  16-23  mm.  (21). 

Druce  gives  excellent  figures  of  this  species;  and  Miskin's 
description  is  full. 

Zoc— Cairns,  Cardwell  {$  20,  $  20). 

This  species  is  easily  recognised,  the  female  having  metallic 
scales  on  the  upperside  of  both  wings.  It  is  allied  to  the  preceding 
but  is  smaller. 

Danis  tavgetus,  Felder  (Plate  iii.,  fig.  25). 

Lye.  taygetus,  Feld.,  Reise  Nov.  Lep.  ii.  p.  266,  t.  33,  f.  19-21, 
1865;  D,  taygetus,  Semp.,  Mus.  Godf.  Lep.  xiv.  p.  155,  1878;  D. 
scdamandri,  Macl.,  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  i.  p.  liv.,  1866. 

$.  13-17  mm.  (16).  Uppersid e. — Foreiving uniform  shining 
purplish-blue,  with  a  very  narrow  black  costal  margin  and  a  much 
broader  black  outer  margin,  nervules  just  before  entering  black 
margin  defined  in  black.  Cilia  black,  often  tipped  with  white 
towards  apex.  Hindwing  with  outer  margin  black,  of  same 
width  as  forewing,  nervules  entering  it  black.  Abdominal  fold 
white,  base  purplish-blue,  a  broad  white  band  with  irregular 
edges  from  costa,  where  it  is  widest,  right  across  wing;  remainder 
of  wing  uniform  shining  purplish-blue.     Cilia  black. 
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margin,  entering  into  lower  corner  of  cell  and  with  a  narrow  sub- 
apical  projection  from  lower  discoidal  nervule  to  subcostal  nervure. 
Cilia  black.  Hindwing  with  a  broad  basal  splash  of  metallic 
green,  bordered  with  black,  which  forms  a  continuation  of  the 
lower  black  band  of  forewing;  followed  by  a  cream  band,  widest 
at  costa  and  very  narrow  at  inner  margin,  inner  edge  of  marginal 
black  beginning  from  apex  and  running  nearly  straight  to  middle 
of  inner  margin;  in  this  black  outer  margin  are  a  series  of  large 
subquadrate  metallic  green  spots  each  with  a  large  ovoid  black 
spot;  these  are  interneural,  extending  from  angle  to  subcostal 
nervure,  above  which  is  often  a  patch  of  green  scales;  outer 
margin  black,  internal  to  which  is  a  more  or  less  distinct  white 
line  interrupted  by  black  nervules.     Cilia  black. 

Var, — The  whole  hindwing  on  upperside,  except  black  outer 
margin  and  an  elongated  white  streak  above  subcostal  nervule 
from  apex  to  just  beyond  middle  of  costa,  uniform  shining 
purplish-blue.  The  male  is  very  variable;  on  forewing  the  white 
edging  to  cilia  in  apical  region  is  sometimes  very  marked,  and 
sometimes  absent;  in  hindwing  the  black  outer  margin  varies  in 
width.  The  white  of  hindwing  varies  from  that  of  the  variety 
described  to  the  typical  form,  every  intermediate  stage  being 
observed.  On  the  underside  the  white  submarginal  line  and  the 
inner  edge  of  black  margin  of  forewing  var}^;  in  the  hindwing  the 
shape  of  the  green  spots  and  the  enclosed  black  spots  is  variable; 
also,  in  continuation  of  the  metallic  green  series,  green  scales  may 
or  may  not  be  present  above  the  subcostal  nervure. 

2-  14-17  ram.  (16).  Upperside. — /''orei^jm^  black  and  white, 
with  base  covered  with  metallic  green  scales  which  occupy  nearly 
i  cell;  costal  margin  basally  green,  then  narrowly  black,  broaden- 
ing out  about  middle  of  cell  and  extending  half-way  into  cell  and 
continuing  of  about  uniform  width  to  apex  and  to  angle;  rest  of 
wing  white.  Cilia  black.  Ilindwiu'j  white,  with  a  very  broad  black 
outer  margin,  its  inner  edge  running  from  apex  irregularly  to  anal 
angle.  On  the  inner  anal  area  of  this  band  is  a  large  patch  of 
metallic  green  scales,  base  also  coloured  with  metallic  green. 
Abdominal  fold  white.     Cilia  black. 
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Underside  as  in  $  but  the  light  area  of  hindwing  cream 
rather  than  white.  The  J  is  also  variable;  on  the  upperside  the 
metallic  scales  are  often  blue  rather  than  green,  and  often  a  sprink- 
ling of  these  scales  is  present  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  black  outer 
margin  of  forewing.  On  the  hindwing  the  metallic  patch  near 
the  anal  angle  is  often  wanting,  or  it  may  be  very  large  and 
completely  joined  to  the  basal  patch  by  a  metallic  line  running 
between  the  median  and  submedian  nervures. 

The  first  subcostal  is  only  united  with  the  costal  nervure  for  a 
very  short  distance.  The  male  is  somewhat  like  that  of  D.  nrinia, 
but  is  smaller  and  lacks  the  tail  of  that  species. 

The  type  of  D.  salaiiiandri  is  in  the  Macleay  Museum,  and  is 
certainly  identical  with  this  species. 

This  species  ranges  from  the  Richmond  River  to  Cape  York; 
and  is  very  plentiful  in  certain  localities,  as  the  Richmond  River 
<and  in  the  Cairns  District  where  Mr,  R.  E.  Turner  informs  me 
the  variety  of  the  male  with  little  white  on  the  upperside  of  the 
hindwing  is  as  common  as  the  typical  form.  I  am  sure  the 
locality  of  Sydney  must  be  an  error,  as  after  collecting  for  over 
twelve  years  in  the  district  I  have  never  seen  it.  Semper  is 
the  authority  for  this  locality.     {$  30,  $  20). 

Danis  macleayi,  Semper. 

Mus.  Godf.  Lep.  xiv.  p.  155,  1878:  Thy ionotis  macleay i^  Druce 
&  Baker,  P.Z  S.  1893,  pp.  546,  547;  Druce,  ojh  ciL  1902,  ii.  p.  119. 

^J.  Length  of  costa  of  forewing  14  mm.  This  species  is  very 
close  to  the  preceding  {D,  taygetus),  but  differs  very  slightly  in 
the  spotted  fringes,  also  in  the  female  having  a  black  tooth  pro- 
jecting from  the  black  costal  border  into  the  central  white  area 
and  very  indistinct  blue  scale.^  on  the  base  of  the  wings.  The 
male  is  of  a  much  less  intense  blue  than  D.  taygetus.  Loc.  Cape 
York.  (Translated  from  Semper 's  description). 

In  1893  Mr.  Druce  doubted  if  it  was  distinct  from  Z>.  taygetus^ 
and  referred  to  a  specimen  in  the  Godman  and  Salvin  collection. 
In  1902  he  had  the  types  in  his  own  collection  and  writes  "easily 
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distinguished  from  Z>.  taygetus  by  the  paler  blue  in  the  male  and 
by  the  chequered  cilia  in  both  sexes.'' 

I  have  lately  seen  a  specimen  (9)  from  Cooktown  lent  me  by 
Mr.  Lower;  it  certainly  has  white,  slightly  chequered  cilia,  and 
though  not  altogether  agreeing  with  the  above  description,  does 
so  in  some  respects.  It  further  causes  me  to  doubt  the  specific 
distinctness  of  this  species  but,  in  deference  to  Mr.  Druce's 
opinion,  I  keep  them  separate. 

Daxis  arinia,  Oberthiir, 

Cupido  arinia^  Oberth.,  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Genov.  xii.  p.  465,  1878; 
Lc,  XV.  p.  523,  1880:  Thysonotia  arinia,  Druce  k  Baker,  P.Z.S. 
1893,  p.  550,  pi.  xlvi.j  figs.  6,  7  :  Z>.  cyaiiea,  Semp.  (nee  Cram.), 
Mus.  Grodf.  Lep.  xiv.  p.  155,  1878;  Misk.  (nee  Cram.),  Syn.  Cat, 
Khop.  Aust.  p.  50,  1891  :  D,  albastola,  Lucas,  Proc.  R.  Soc.  Qsld. 
vi.  p.  156,  figs.  3,  4,  1889. 

$.  16-19  mm.  (18).  Shape  of  wings  as  in  D,  iaygetv^  $  rather 
than  D,  serapis  ^,  with  a  long  thin  tail  at  the  extremity  of  the 
first  median  nervule  of  the  hind  wing. 

U  ppers  ide. — Forewing  uniform  shining  purplish-blue  (darker 
than  in  D.  taygetus)  with  a  very  narrow  black  costal  margin  and 
a  broader  uniform  black  outer  margin;  end  of  cell  marked  by 
a  whitish  suffusion  more  or  less  developed.  Cilia  black,  more  or 
less  edged  with  white.  Ilhidwing  uniform  shining  purplish-blue, 
with  a  fairly  broad  outer  black  margin,  between  costa  and  sub- 
costal nervule  white.  Tail  long,  black,  tipped  with  white.  Cilia 
black  edged  with  white. 

Underside. — Fortivituj  white,  with  black  costal  and  outer 
margins,  costa  at  base  narrowly  white,  black  costal  margin 
beginning  at  base  runs  uniformly  in  width  to  apex  and  round  to 
median  nervure  when  it  increases  in  size  by  three  steps  to  inner 
margin;  outer  margin  faintly  marked  with  white,  a  submarginal 
white  baud  beginning  from  Ijelow  apex  and  increasing  in  size  to 
inner  margin.  Cilia  black.  There  are  no  metallic  scales.  Hind- 
wing  with  costa  white,  basally  sprinkled  with  metallic  scales;  a 
subbasal  broad  black  bar;  a  broad  white  bar  from  costa  to  inner 
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margin;  rest  of  wing  black,  with  a  submarginal  series  of  inter- 
neural  metallic  green  subquadrate  spots  each  containing  a  large 
ovoid  l»lack  spot.  Outer  margin  marked  with  a  definite  white 
line,  interrupted  by  the  black  nervules.  Tail  black,  tipped  with 
white.     Cilia  black,  tipped  with  white. 

9.  15-17  mm.  (16).  Shape  of  wings  as  in  2>.  taygetvs  5. 
Hind  wing  tailed. 

Upperside.  — Forewing  white,  central  area  with  broad  costal 
and  broader  outer  black  margins;  base  covered  with  metallic  green 
scales,  costal  margin  extending  half-way  into  cell  and  increasing 
in  size  to  apex;  thence  continuing,  still  increasing,  to  inner 
margin,  inner  edge  irregular,  a  faint  trace  of  a  submarginal 
metallic  band  most  noticeable  near  angle.  Only  a  little  more 
than  J  of  wing  white.  Cilia  black.  Hindwing  with  base  black, 
sprinkled  with  metallic  scales ;  next  a  narrow  whit«  band, 
remainder  of  wing  black;  a  faint  white  marginal  line  interrupted 
by  black  nervules,  above  which  is  an  interneural  series  of  very 
black  ovoid  spots  each  of  which  is  crowned  with  a  large  patch  of 
metallic  scales.  Tail  long,  black,  tipped  with  white.  Cilia 
black,  edged  with  white. 

Underside  asin^. 

I  have  unfortunately  only  half -a  dozen  specimens  of  this  species 
which  are  not  in  the  best  condition,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
females.  They  show  very  little  variation  except  in  the  size  of  the 
white  patch  at  end  of  cell  in  $,     The  recognition  marks  are  the 
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joining  the  first  subcostal  nervule  to  the  costal  nervure  is 
a  feature  present  in  Jamides,  HUbner.  Structurally  this  genus 
hardly  differs  from  Jamides,  and  what  differences  there  are  are 
so  slight  that  they  can  hardly  be  expressed;  but  the  style  of 
colouration  and  markings  will  easily  distinguish  them.  Type  L. 
ceiiantM,  Fabr."  (de  Niceville). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Miskin*  gives  a  list  of  seventeen  species 
referred  to  Lampxdes,  Hiibn.,  not  one  of  which  can  correctly  be 
placed  in  that  genus,  as  defined  by  the  authors  he  quotes;  while 
the  two  species  that  can  structurally  be  referred  to  that  genus  he 
has  placed  under  Danis,  Fabr.  It  appears  from  Miskin's  *Cata- 
logue'  that  the  main  distinction  he  adopts  between  LyciBna  and 
Lampides  is  the  absence  of  a  tail  in  the  former  case,  and  its 
presence  in  the  latter;  but  it  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  same 
species  is  often  found  tailed  and  tailless.  The  species  given  by 
Miskin  under  Lampides  are  referable  to  Nacaduba^  TarncuSf 
Jamuleifj  Everes,  Utica,  Pulyommatus  and  Catochrysops, 

The  two  Australian  species  which  structurally  belong  to  this 
genus  are  very  different  in  pattern  from  the  Indian  forms,  as 
typitied  by  L.  (clianus.  In  our  species  there  are  no  strigae  on  the 
underside,  and  they  are  much  more  allied  to  Danis  (Thysojwtisy 
Hiibn.;. 

The  two  species  may  be  distinguished  as  follows  : — 

A.  Male  above  silvery-blue;  beneath,  in  both  sexes,  with  white 

spots  on  outer  marginal  borders  of  both  wings;  no  bands....     co'lestis. 

Tf.  Male  above  pale  blue;  beneath,  in  both  sexes,  with  hindwing 
showing  a  series  of  conical  black  spots;  bands  on  forewing, 
and  a  costal  white  line aleuas. 

A  tail  is  present  in  both  species. 

Lampides  ccelestis,  Miskin. 

Danis  cctJestisy  Misk.,  Syn.  Cat.  Rliop.  Aust.  p.  50,  1891. 

$.  1.3-17  mm.  (16);  9.  U-IG  mm.  (15). 

This  species  is  recognised  by  the  light  silvery-blue  of  the  male, 
and  the  black  of  the  female,  in   both  sexes  with    white  central 

•  Syn.  Cat.  Rhop.  Aust.  pp.  51-58,  1891. 
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areas.  Miskin's  description  is  full.  It  is  probably  the  species 
<let€rmined  by  Semper  as  D,  aleuas  from  Cook  town.  The  only 
locality  for  it  known  to  me  is  Cairns  {$  2,  J  2). 

Lampides  aleuas,  Felder. 

Lye.  aleuas  {$),  Feld.,  Reise  Nov.  Lep.  ii.  p.  268,  t.  33,  f.l5, 16, 
1865 :  Danis  aleuas,  Semp.,  Mus.  Godf.  Lep.  xiv.  p.  155,  1878  : 
Lijc,  alcas  (9),  Feld.,  Reise  Nov.  Lep.  ii.  p.  268,  t.  33,  f.  27,  28, 
1865. 

^.  18  mm.  Forewing  with  costa  arched,  apex  very  blunt, 
almost  rounded;  outer  margin  nearly  straight,  inner  margin 
straight.  Hindwing  with  outer  margin  semicircular;  a  tail  is 
present  at  extremity  of  first  median  nervule. 

Uppersid  e. — Forewing  pale  blue,  with  white  discal  patch 
which  is  ^  of  width  of  wing,  wholly  external  to  cell,  and  wholly 
below  median  nervure,  occupying  a  central  position;  apex  and 
outer  margin  bordered  with  brown,  rest  of  wing  pale  metallic 
blue  (not  so  shining  or  silvery  as  in  L.  adestis),  with  costa  and 
costal  area  plentifully  sprinkled  with  white  scales.  Cilia  very 
short,  brown.  Hindwing  with  outer  half  pale  blue;  base  of  wing 
pale  blue;  rest  of  wing  white;  outer  margin  brown,  internal  to 
which  is  a  white  line  interrupted  by  blue  at  nervules,  a  brown 
patch  on  the  inner  side  of  each  of  this  series  of  white  lines. 
Cilia  brown.     Tail  brown,  tipped  with  vvhite. 

U  n  d  e  r  s  i  d  e. — Forewing  brown  and  white,  the  brown  occu- 
pying the  same  position  as  does  the  blue  on  upperside,  basal 
third  of  costa  marked  by  a  white  line,  outer  margin  also  marked 
by  a  white  line  external  to  which  are  the  brown  cilia;  end  of  cell 
marked  by  a  darker  brown  bar  bounded  by  a  white  line  on  both 
sides  and  below;  a  short  band  is  present  near  apex  consisting  of 
three  darker  brown  spots  bordered  on  their  sides  with  white, 
placed  one  over  the  other,  these  spots  are  situated  between  3rd 
snbcostal  nervule  and  subcostal  nervure,  subcostal  and  upjx»r 
discoidal,  and  upper  and  lower  discoidal  nervules;  a  submarginal 
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wavy  white  line,  which  is  closest  to  outer  margin  at  the  nervules, 
double  near  apex.  Jlindwing  with  brown  areas  in  a  correspond- 
ing position  to  blue  on  upperside,  white  corresponding  to  white 
on  uppei-side;  a  white  marginal  line  interrupted  by  the  nervules, 
between  the  nervules  large  conical  dark  spots  bounded  internally 
with  white  and  externally  with  white  suffused  with  blue  scales, 
excepting  the  spot  between  1st  and  2nd  median  nervules  which 
extends  to  the  white  marginal  line,  and  has  blue  splashes  on 
either  side;  internal  to  this,  but  still  on  the  brown  area,  an 
irregular  band  of  darker  brown  spots  bordered  with  white,  these 
spots  occurring  Ijetween  each  pair  of  nervules  except  above  sub- 
costal nervule  and  between  subcostal  nervule  and  subcostal 
nervure,  where  it  is  only  a  half  spot.     Cilia  brown. 

J.  19  mm.  Forewing  with  costa  more  arched,  apex  more 
rounded  and  outer  margin  more  convex  than  in  ^. 

Upperside.  —  Fore  wing  with  costal  area  and  all  above 
median  nervure  excepting  the  cell  black,  outer  margin  black,  in 
width  about  J  of  wing,  cell  and  basal  area  suffused  with  blue 
scales,  rest  of  wing  white;  black  of  §  corresponding  to  blue  of  ^, 
Hindwlng  with  outer  half  black  (corresponding  to  blue  of  ^), 
rest  of  wing  white  except  basal  portion,  which  is  suffused  with 
pale  blue;  on  inner  edge  of  black  area  a  blue  suffusion  in  the 
region  of  median  nervules;  a  very  faint  white  marginal  line 
in  region  of  tail,   which  is  black,  tipped  with  white. 

U  n  d  e  r  s  i  d  e.  — Exactly  as  in  ^  except  that  the  blue  metallic 
scales  are  more  plentiful  on  the  white  borders  to  the  black 
spots  of  hind  wing. 

The  above  description  is  taken  from  a  pair  in  the  Macleay 
Museum  caught  at  Darnley  Island  several  years  ago.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  our  form  is  typical  L.  aleuas:  but  it  is  certainly 
very  closely  related  to  it,  and  without  seeing  a  specimen  from  the 
tvpe  locality,  T  do  not  feel  justified  in  altering  the  above  name. 
I  have  some  doubts  as  to  whether  Semper's  specimen  from  Cook- 
Uywn  is  really  this  species,  as  I  do  not  think  it  occurs  on  the 
mainland  (^  3,  9  1). 
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Miletus,  Hiibner. 

(Part)  Verz.  bek.  Schmett.  p.  71,  1816;  (part)  Westw.,  Gen. 
Diurn.  Lep.  p.  502,  1852:  Thecla,  sect.  Hypochrysops,  Feld.,  Wien. 
Ent.  Mon.  iv.  p.  243, 1860;  Hypochrysops^  Feld.,  Reise  Nov.  Lep. 
ii.  p.  251,  1865;  Druce,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1891,  p.  179. 

In  this  genus  the  subcostal  nervule  is  three-branched,  the  first 
branch  being  quite  free  from  the  costal  nervure  as  in  Lyccetiesthes, 
Psettdodipsas,  Philiris  and  Candalides.  In  fact  Miletus  bears  a 
close  relationship  to  these  genera  structurally,  but  maybe  at  once 
recognised  by  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  underside.  In  his 
excellent  Monograph  of  the  genus,  Druce  remarks  as  follows : 
"Although  by  following  certain  lepidopterists,  Hiibner's  name 
Miletus  should  take  priority,  as  the  first  species  mentioned  by 
him  is  the  P.  polycletus,  Linn.,  yet  I  prefer,  seeing  that  these 
insects  have  l)ecome  so  well  known  under  Felder\s  name,  to  use 
his  name  Hypochrysops,  Again,  Felder  has  definitely  character- 
ised the  genus,  whereas  Hiibner  placed  together  under  his  name 
forms  that  are  abundantly  distinct,  without  any  remark  as  to 
which  should  be  the  type  of  his  genus."  Following  this  rule 
then  we  must  discard  many  of  Hiibner's  genera,  which  Druce  has 
not  done,  for  he  accepts  Candalides,  taking  as  the  type  the  first 
mentioned  species,  C.  xanthonj)ilos^  which  seems  very  reasonable. 
Adopting  then  P.  polycletus  as  the  type  of  Hiibner's  genus,  Hypo- 
chrysops must  sink.  With  certain  specific  modifications,  the 
till 
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ing;  fourth  usually  consisting  of  four  spots,  one  above,  two  below, 
one  in  middle  of  cell,  crossing  cell,  all  more  or  less  coalescent; 
fifth  marking  end  of  cell,  often  with  a  small  spot  below  it;  sixth 
discal,  much  curved  from  near  costa  to  abdominal  margin,  some- 
times appearing  as  if  its  beginning  and  end  belonged  to  the  fifth 
series;  seventh  marginal,  often  much  reduced  in  size.  These 
spots  which  are  usually  some  shade  of  rich  orange-red,  more  or 
less  bordered  with  metallic  blue  or  green,  sometimes  with  black, 
reach  their  maximum  development  in  M.  ignita  and  its  allies. 
The  species  may  be  thus  discriminated  : — 

A.  Hindwing  produced  into  two  blunt  tails,  ^  above  blue,  $ 

with  white  patch  on  forewing. 

flk  Of  large  size,  ?  green  above rtx. 

&.  Of  smaller  size,  ?  blue  above rovena, 

B.  Hindwing  more  produced  at  anal  angle  than  apex,  without 

tail-like  projections. 
o.  XJpperside  copper-colour. 

a* .  Hindwing  below  with  white  apical  patch apollo. 

h^,  Hindwing  below  without  white  apical  patch apelUs, 

b,  XJpperside,  ^  purple,  $  coppery hecaliua.  . 

c.  XJpperside,  ^  purple,  $  blue. 

a^.  XJnderside  with  broad  orange-red  bands ignita. 

6*.  XJnderside  with  reddish-orange  bands eudides. 

c*.  XJnderside  with  narrow  orange  bands chrysonotus. 

d^.  Hindwing  below  with  a  very  distinct  discocellular  spot  miskini. 

{i.   Upperside  shining  brown epicnrus. 

e.  Upperside  with  centrobasal  areas  metallic delicia. 

f.  XJpperside  in  both  sexes  blue. 

a^.  Hindwing  below  very  dark narci'^iu^. 

h^.  Hindwing  below  yellowish etichtus. 

c^.  XJnderside  with  bands  of  golden  green hcUyoituH, 

I  have  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  draw  up  a  satisfactory 
table  of  these  species,  for  several  of  them  are  very  closely  allied 
and  others  are  known  to  me  only  by  figures. 

Miletus  rex,  Boisduval. 

Sim^tJms  rex,  Boisd.,  Voy.  Astr.  Lep.  p.  72,  1832:  Hypochry- 
sops  rex,  Druce,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1891,  p.  183;  P.Z.S.  1902, 
ii.  p.  113:  T,  epicletns,  Felder,Wien.  Ent.  Mon.  iii.  p.  324,  t.  6,  f.  3, 
1859. 
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This  species  is  very  closely  allied  to  Af,  rovena^  which  is  much 
commoner  in  Australia,  but  is  larger.  In  the  male  the  dark 
margins  are  much  narrower,  and  on  the  underside  the  ground, 
colour  is  darker,  and  the  whitish  patch  below  apex  of  hindwing 
is  wanting.  In  the  female  the  basal  areas  are  suffused  with  green 
instead  of  blue. 

My  authority  for  including  this  species  is  a  specimen  (J)  in  the 
Macleay  Museum  from  Darnley  Island.  I  think  it  may  definitely 
be  assumed  that  it  does  not  occur  on  the  Australian  mainland, 
where  its  place  is  taken  by  the  form  M,  rovena.  Druce  was  not 
certain  of  the  distinctness  of  M.  epicletusy  Feld.,  (not  the  insect 
recorded  under  that  name  by  Miskin).  It  is  a  well  known  New 
Guinea  form. 

Loc, — Darnley  Island. 

Miletus  rovena,  Druce  (Plate  ii.,  fig.  16). 

Hypochrysops  rovena^  Druce,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1891^ 
p.  184;  P.Z.S.  1902,  ii.  p.  113:  H.  epicletus,  Misk.  (nee  Feld.),  Syn. 
Cat.  Rhop.  Aust.  p.  66,  1891. 

(J.  16-17  mm.  (17).  "Costa  of  forewing  gently  arched,  apex 
acute,  outer  margin  straight.  Hindwing  with  outer  margin 
slightly  concave  in  centre,  and  two  blunt  tail-like  projections  to 
1st  and  2nd  medians. 

Upperside  rich  blue,  with  narrow  black  costal  and  outer 
margins,  that  of  costa  of  hindwing  being  widest,  usually  extend- 
ing to  subcostal  nervure,  anal  angle  also  more  broadly  black. 
Cilia  brownish. 

Underside. — Forewing  light  brown,  paler  towards  inner 
margin,  spots  distinct,  reddish  margined  with  metallic  green;  an 
additional  red  spot  in  centre  of  cell,  which  is  of  the  same  colour 
as  rest  of  wing  except  the  reddish  upper  portion;  discal  band 
irregular,  not  extending  below  first  median,  marginal  band  indis- 
tinct. Cilia  brown.  Hindiviny  light  brown  with  a  lighter  suflFu- 
sion  on  outer  margin  below  apex;  spots  red,  usually  black-bordered, 
then  with  metallic  green,  situated  as  indicated  in  general  descrip- 
tion except  the  curved  discal  series,  which  just  below  the  sub- 
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costal  is  situated  almost  on  the  outer  margin,  and  then  increasing 
in  size,  gradually  leaves  the  margin  towards  anal  angle;  marginal 
band  represented  by  a  red  line,  which  at  anal  angle  is  internally 
bordered  with  black  and  externally  by  metallic  green,  light  brown 
and  then  black  on  margin.  Cilia  brown  at  tips  of  nervules,  at 
anal  angle  black. 

g.  17-18  mm.  (17).  Shape  much  as  in  ^,  but  apex  less  acute 
and  projections  of  hindwing  longer. 

U  p  p  e  r  s  i  d  e. — Foretolng  black,  with  costa  at  base  dark  grey, 
basal  third  of  wing  light  blue,  more  extended  along  inner  margin, 
outer  half  of  cell  white,  which  extends  downwards  and  outwards, 
sometimes  reaching  below  1st  median;  end  of  cell  usually  marked 
with  bright  blue  which  sometimes  extends  quite  round  the  white 
patch.  Cilia  brown.  Hindwing  greyish -black,  with  a  variable 
blue  suffusion  extending  over  cell,  sometimes  beyond.  Cilia 
brown,  lighter  at  anal  angle. 

Underside  as  in  ^,  usually  lighter,  with  white  patch  of 
fore  wing  showing  through. 

This  species  has  usually  been  known  in  Australia  as  //.  epi- 
cletiu,  but  Druce  considers  it  distinct.  However,  this  and  the 
preceding  species,  together  with  M,  hypocletus,  Oberth.,  are  pro- 
bably only  geographical  forms  of  Af.  poli/cleius,  Linn. 

Loc, — Rockhampton  to  Cooktown  {^  4,  J  3). 

Druce  records  this  species  from  Port  Macquarie  and  Richmond 
River,  N.S.W.,  erroneously  I  think,  since  it  appears  to  be  essen- 
tially a  tropical  species;  and  my  own  collections  from  the  Rich- 
mond River  were  made  at  all  times  of  the  year  and  do  not 
include  it. 

Miletus  apollo,  Miskin. 

Ilypochrysops  apollo^  Misk.,  Syn.  Cat.  Rhop.  Aust.  Suppt.  1891. 

Miskin's  description  was  made  from  a  single  specimen  (J)  in 

very  poor  condition.     The  type  is  now  in  the  Queensland  Museum, 

but  in  much  worse  condition  and  is  hardly  recognisable.     It  is  to 

be  hoped,  therefore,  that  some  northern  entomologist  will  succeed 

11 
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in  rediscovering  this  beautiful  species.     Its  nearest  Australian 
ally  is  J/,  apefies. 

Loc. — Herbert  River,  Q. 

Miletus  apelle's,  Fabricius. 

Pap,  apdles^  Fabr.,  Syst.  Ent.  p.  524,  1775;  Don.,  Ins.  New 
Holl.  t.  30,  f.  2,  1805  :  llypochrysops  apelfes,  Mathew,  Proc.  Linn. 
Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  p.  265,  1885;  Staud.,  Exot.  Schmett.  t.  94, 1888; 
Druce,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1891,  p.  186. 

(J.  14-17  mm.  (15).  Upperside.  — Forewing  rich  orange-red, 
apical  half  of  costa,  apex  and  outer  margin  black,  much  wider  at 
apex.  Cilia  inconspicuous,  brownish.  Ilindwing  rich  orange-red, 
with  costa  broadly  black  and  outer  margin  narrowly  black, 
nervules  marked  with  black.     Cilia  brownish. 

Undersid e. — Forewing  with  apical  area,  angle  and  base 
below  median  nervule  slaty  to  reddish-brown,  rast  of  wing 
yellow;  discal  band  nearly  obsolete,  represented  by  a  few  sub- 
apical  yellow  spots  which  run  into  the  marginal  band  about 
middle;  outer  margin  yellow,  with  a  series  of  black  spots  well 
marked  with  metallic  green;  cell  yellow,  with  two  metallic  lines; 
several  metallic  spots  between  end  of  cell  and  apex.  Cilia  brown. 
Hindwhuj  brown,  with  broad  red  bands  as  indicated  in  general 
description,  bordered  with  metallic  green;  discal  band  irregular, 
nearer  to  outer  margin  below  subcostal,  and  giving  off  a  spur 
above  anal  angle;  marginal  band  confined  to  anal  angle,  bordered* 
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Besides  the  colour  of  the  upperside,  this  species  may  be  recog- 
nised by  the  absence  of  a*  definite  discal  band  on  the  fore  wing 
below.  The  locality  of  "  West  Australia"  given  by  Druce  must 
no  doubt  refer  to  the  most  northern  portion  of  that  State. 

Loc. — Rockhampton  to  Cape  York  {$  8,  g  6). 

Miletus  HALYiErus,  Hewitson. 

Hypochrysops  hcUycEtus,  Hew.,  Trans.  Ent  Soc.  1874,  p.  350; 
Druce,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  1891,  p.  185,  pi.  x.  figs.  4,  5  :  Poly,  ura- 
niteSf  Meyrick,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1887,  p.  827. 

"  S-  Wings  above  caerulean  blue,  with  apical  thirds  brownish- 
black;  hindwing  with  a  subniarginal  orange  bund.  Underside 
orange-yellow,  with  large  metallic  green  spots  along  costa  and  at 
apex  of  forewing.  Hindwing  with  three  distinct  wide  bands  of 
metallic  green,  the  outer  being  composed  of  large  oblong  spots. 
Female  as  in  male,  but  lilac-blue,  with  a  linear  orange  outer 
margin  to  both  wings.     Exp.  ly'^^in."  (Druce). 

Hewitson  gives  the  male  as  brilliant  morpho-blue;  and  the 
female  lilac-blue  above,  with  four  bands  of  brilliant  (jold-green  on 
the  underside  of  hindwing. 

Meyrick  gives  the  male  as  of  a  brilliant  light  brassy-blue  and 
the  female  purple-blue,  the  hindwings  beneath  bright  yellow- 
ochreous,  with  three  strongly  curved  series  of  moderate  irregular 
trapezoidal  more  or  less  confluent  bluishyolden  spots. 

Mr.  O.  B.  Lower,  who  has  seen  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Meyriek's 
species,  writes  to  me  that  '*  it  resembled  Al,  ignifa,  but  all  the 
scarlet  of  the  underside  was  wholly  replaced  by  metallic  blue- 
green  scales." 

A  very  careful  consideration  of  the  descriptions,  together  with 
Mr.  Lower's  note,  convinces  me  that  J/,  halymtus  and  J/,  uranites 
are  identical.  I  have  long  suspected  this,  l)ut  could  not  reconcile 
the  colour  given  to  the  bands  on  the  underside  l»y  Hewitson  and 
Meyrick;  still  both  Druce  atid  Lower  differ  slightly  from  the 
earlier  descriptions. 

Loc. — Swan  River,  W.A.  (Hew.),  Geraldton,  W.A.  (Meyr.). 
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Miletus  miskini,  n.sp.  (Plate  iii.,  figs.  30-31). 

(J.  15  mm.  Uppersid  e. — Forewing dull  lustrous  purple,  with 
black  outer  margin,  broadest  at  apex,  decreasing  to  angle.  Cilia 
short  brown.  Hindwing  dull  lustrous  purple,  with  a  yevy  narrow 
black  outer  margin.  Costal  margin  from  base  to  apex  broadly 
brown.     Abdominal  fold  grey.     Cilia  brown. 

Undersid e. — Forewing  stone-grey.  Cell  yellow,  with  a 
central  metallic  green  waved  line;  subcostal  nervure  to  end  of 
cell  marked  with  green,  a  basal  green  costal  line;  end  of  cell 
marke<l  with  an  orange  bar  bounded  internally  with  metallic 
green  and  externally  with  black,  then  metallic  green  ;  below 
middle  and  end  of  cell  faint  yellow  spots;  disc  marked  by  a  yellow 
transverse  bar  more  or  less  sprinkled  internally  with  metallic 
green  reaching  to  first  median  nervule;  margin  marked  with  a 
broad  decreasing  band  of  orange,  within  which  are  five  inter- 
neural  black  spots  more  or  less  obliterated  with  metallic  green 
scales;  on  costa  between  discal  band  and  end  of  cell  are  placed  a 
few  small  spots  of  metallic  green.  Cilia  brown.  Hindtoing  stone- 
grey,  with  six  orange-red  bands;  first  along  costa  at  base,  inter- 
nally bordered  with  metallic  green;  second  basal  along  the  com- 
mencement of  costal  nervure  and  continued  across  base  of  cell, 
bordered  externally  with  metallic  green;  third  subbasal,  consist- 
ing of  two  elongate  spots  bordered  on  both  sides  with  green,  one 
above  and  one  in  cell;  fourth  extending  right  across  wing  a  little 
beyond  middle  of  cell,  bordered  on  both  sides  with  metallic  green 
except  the  large  spot  near  costa;  fifth  short,  consisting  of  a  very 
large  conspicuous  spot  marking  end  of  cell,  bordered  on  either 
side  first  with  black  then  with  green,  also  below  this  a  small  spot; 
sixth  discal,  curved,  internally  bordered  with  green  except  towards 
abdominal  margin  where  the  large  spot  is  bordered  on  both  sides 
first  with  black  and  then  with  green  ;  outer  margin  broadly 
orange,  along  which  runs  a  submarginal  interneural  band  of 
green,  in  region  of  anal  angle  this  orange  margin  internally 
bordered  first  with  black,  then  with  green.     Cilia  brown. 
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§.  14-18  mm.  (17).  Upper  side. — Foretoing  with  central 
metallic  blue  area  and  black  costal  and  outer  margins,  black 
costal  band  extending  half  way  into  cell,  very  broad  at  apex 
and  angle  but  narrower  at  middle  of  outer  margin.  Cilia  grey. 
Hindtoing  purple,  more  or  less  suffused  with  blue  at  base,  costal 
margin  broadly  brown,  outer  margin  brown.  Cilia  grey.  The 
relative  amounts  of  blue  and  purple  present  vary  according  to 
the  position  of  the  insect. 

U  n d  e  r  8  i  d  e. — Forewing  creamy- white;  cell  and  adjoining 
costal  area  yellow,  traversed  by  three  metallic  green  lines  from 
base,  first  close  to  costa,  second  marking  subcostal  nervule,  third 
through  middle  of  cell;  end  of  cell  marked  by  a  yellow  spot, 
bordered  on  either  side  by  metallic  green,  above  this  towards 
<x)8ta  a  suffusion  of  metallic  green;  disc  marked  by  a  straight 
band  of  pale  yellow  internally  bordered  with  green,  especially 
towards  costa;  outer  margin  markedly  yellow  except  at  angle, 
with  an  intemeural  series  of  five  black  spots  almost  obscured  with 
metallic  green  scales.  Cilia  grey.  Hindwing  creamy-white,  with 
bands  as  in  ^,  but  the  basal  ones  are  rich  orange-red  and  the 
discal  band  and  outer  margin  are  yellow.  The  large  spot  mark- 
ing end  of  cell  is  very  conspicuous,  more  so  than  in  $.  Cilia 
grey. 

This  species  is  named  from  a  male  in  collection  of  Mr.  R.  lllidge, 
Brisbane,  who  has  kindly  lent  it  to  me,  and  from  several  females 
in  my  own  collection,  received  from  Messrs.  R.  E.  Turner,  Tryoii 
and  Lucas.  It  is  curious  that  out  of  fifty  specimens  examined 
only  three  have  been  males,  whereas  in  this  genus  the  males 
usually  predominate.  There  seems  to  \ie  very  little  variation 
except  that  the  colour  of  the  bands  of  the  underside  undergoes 
some  change  and  the  metallic  scales  often  appear  blue.  The 
difference  in  the  groundcolour  of  the  sexes  is  very  evident,  and 
an  important  mark  is  the  large  spot  at  end  of  cell  on  underside 
of  hindwing. 

I  have  named  this  species  after  Mr.  W.  H.  Miskin,  in  whose 
collection,  now  in  the  Queensland  Museum,  it  appears  under  the 
name  of  //.  narcissus^  Fabr.     Dr.  Lucas  has  sent  it  to  me  as  H. 
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euchtusy  Feld.  These  two  species,  however,  are  blue  on  the 
upperside  in  both  sexea,  and  are  of  a  very  different  shape.  A 
specimen  sent  to  the  late  Mr.  L.  de  Nic^ville  was  returned 
labelled  M,  protoyeiiea^  Feld.  (?),  to  which  this  insect  appears  from 
Druce's  figure*  to  be  somewhat  allied.  I  have  very  carefully 
compared  my  specimens  with  the  figures  of  //.  theaaurus;^  this 
species  is  the  nearest  I  have  seen  to  the  Australian  form,  but  the 
male  has  purple  forewings,  and  blue  hindwings;  on  the  underside 
the  colour  is  different  and  the  discocellular  of  hindwings  which  is 
an  important  mark  of  ray  species,  is  not  prominent.  The  figure 
of  the  female  on  upperside  is  very  close  to  my  species,  but  the 
description  of  the  underside  says  it  is  like  the  male  but  paler; 
whereas  in  my  specimens  the  females  are  conspicuously  lighter. 
A  note  on  M.  protogenc't  confirms  my  opinion  that  my  species  is 
distinct  from  that. 

Loc, — Brisbane  to  Cairns. 

Miletus  delicia,  Hewitson. 

Hypochrysops  delicia^  Hew.,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  xii.  p.  38,  1875; 
Druce,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1891,  p.  186,  t.  10,  figs.  6,  7;  And. 
<fe  Spry,  Vict.  Butt.  ii.  p.  94, 1894. 

$.   15-20  mm.  (18).     Shape  as  in  M.  iynita  $. 

Uppersid e. — Foreiving  velvety  black,  with  costa  grey  at 
base,  centrobasal  area  silvery  metallic  green,  extending  to  inner 
margin  and  occupying  ^  to  whole  of  cell.  Cilia  greyish.  Hind- 
wing  as  in  forewing,  with  nervules  marked  in  black  in  metallic 
area  and  two  orange- red  spots  near  anal  angle. 

Underside  light  brown,  cell  yellowish,  bands  of  red, 
bordered  with  metallic  as  in  general  description,  submarginal 
band  of  red  without  black  spots,  three  black  spots  in  and  below 
cell  of  forewing  as  in  J/,  igaita.     Cilia  brownish. 

J.  16-21  mm.  (18).     8hape  as  in  J/,  ijnita  J. 


♦  Druce,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1891,  pt.  ii.  pi.  x.  tigs.  14,  15. 
t  G.  Smith  &  Kirby,  Rhop.  Exot.  pt.  HO,  1894. 
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Upperside  velvety  black  with  variable  centrobasal  area 
metallic  blue  or  green,  occupying  sometimes  basal  |,  sometimes  ^ 
area  of  wings;  orange  spots  on  hind  wing,  two  to  four,  sometimes 
coalescing.     Cilia  brown. 

Underside  as  in  ^,  with  the  central  area  of  forewing 
broadly  suffused  with  yellow  in  which  the  three  black  spots  are 
very  conspicuous. 

Var.  duaringce,  var.nov.     $,  14  mm. 

This  specimen  is  much  smaller  than  average  males  of  M,  delicia 
from  Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales,  and  differs  in  having  the 
metallic  areas  pale  hlue^  occupying  ^  of  both  wings,  leaving  only 
a  grey  costa  at  base,  and  a  broad  black  outer  margin  to  the  fore- 
wing;  and  narrower  black  costal  and  outer  margins  and  two 
orange  anal  spots  to  hindwing. 

Underside  with  spots  and  bands  orange-red  rather  than 
red,  discal  bands  more  prominent  than  in  southern  forms,  metallic 
borders  blue  rather  than  green,  only  two  black  spots  on  fore- 
wing. 

The  type  of  this  remarkable  variety,  from  Duaringa,  Q  ,  is  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  G.  Lyell. 

This  beautiful  species  is  somewhat  allied  to  J/,  ignita^  but  is 
much  larger  and  is  the  only  •  Australian  species  with  metallic 
scales  on  the  upperside.  Northern  specimens  are  usually  much 
larger  and  finer  than  southern.  The  species  shows  a  certain 
amount  of  variation,  especially  with  regard  to  the  metallic  scales 
of  the  upperside.  Grose  Smith  tk  Kirby  describe  a  species,  //. 
reyitui*  from  the  Moluccas  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  this. 
They  state  their  specimen  to  be  a  male,  but  from  the  shape  of  the 
ligure  I  should  certainly  say  it  was  a  female;  in  fact  I  have  an 
almost  identical  female  of  J/,  delicia  from  New  South  Wales. 

Lo*\ — Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Brisbane  (^  25,  J  12). 


•  Rhop.  Exot.  pt.  32,  1S9j. 
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jMiLETUS  IGNITA,  Leach  (Plate  iii.,  figs.  13,  32,  33). 

Lye,  igntta,  Leach,  Zool.  Misc.  i.  p.  136,  t.  60,  figs.  1-3,  1814 : 
Hypochrysops  ignita,  Druce,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1891,  p.  185; 
And.  &  Spry,  Vict.  Butt.  ii.  p.  97,  1894;  H.  olliffi,  Misk.,  Proc. 
Linn.  Soc.  N.S.W.  1888,  p.  1518. 

$,  10-16  mm.  (14).  Uppers  id e. — Forewing  brown,  with 
much  darker  costal  and  outer  margins,  and  often  a  dark  discocel- 
lular  bar;  wing  usually  suffused  with  purplish-brown  often  shining, 
sometimes  with  a  very  distinct  bluish  tint;  costa  often  brilliant 
orange,  sometimes  black;  often  a  subapical  orange  patch,  in  one 
extreme  case  the  whole  of  disc  extending  into  cell  and  nearly  to 
inner  margin  suffused  with  orange,  though  this  is  more  often  only 
represented  by  orange  nervules;  other  extreme  represented  by 
broaderdark  margins  and  a  total  absence  of  orange.  Cilia  greyish- 
white.  Hindwing  brown,  with  darker  costal  margin  extending  to 
subcostal  nervure,  usually  a  very  narrow  black  outer  margin;  wing 
similarly  suffused  with  purplish-brown  to  the  forewing,  lower 
nervules  often  well  marked  with  orange;  in  one  extreme  instance 
outer  margin  orange,  with  a  thin  black  marginal  line;  some 
specimens  have  an  orange  suffusion  in  centre  of  wing,  usually  a 
darker  discocellular  spot.  Cilia  greyish-white,  darker  at  termi- 
nations of  nervules. 

Undersid  e. — Forewing  light  brown,  cell  and  costa  yellow, 
outer  margin  orange-red,  rarely  extending  below  first  median; 
submarginal  black  and  metallic  spots  the  length  of  outer  marginal 
orange  band;  discal  band  scarlet,  usually  bordered  wich  black, 
sometimes  with  metallic,  sometimes  ending  at  first  median,  some- 
times at  submedian;  last  spot  often  a  dark  blotch,  discocellular 
spot  darker  than  cell,  sometimes  distinctly  bordered  outwardly 
with  black;  below  this  usually  a  black  round  spot,  another  often 
below  middle  of  cell,  often  with  a  third  in  cell  just  above  it;  one 
specimen  shows  a  faint  subbasal  black  spot  in  cell.  Cilia  light 
brown.  Hindwing  light  brown,  crossed  by  scarlet  bands  bor- 
dered with  metallic  green  or  blue  as  indicated  in  general  descrip- 
tion; outer  margin  scarlet,  with  a  thin  black   line,    discal   band 
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often  inwardly  boi^dered  with  black,  often  with  a  large  black  spot 
between  first  median  and  submedian.  Cilia  light  brown,  darker 
at  terminations  of  nervules. 

§.  13-16  mm.  (14).  U  p  p  e  r  s  i  d  e. — Foreiving  brownish-black, 
with  a  very  variable  centrobasal  area  of  purplish-blue  of  varying 
shades,  usually  extending  to  inner  margin,  usually  occupying  only 
^  cell;  costa  rarely  bordered  with  orange.  Cilia  white.  JJindwing 
brownish-black,  with  centrobasal  area  purplish-blue,  sometimes 
having  a  broad  black  outer  margin,  sometimes  a  linear  outer 
margin  inwardly  bordered  by  orange;  nervules  sometimes  marked 
with  orange,  especially  near  outer  margin.  Cilia  greyish-white, 
darker  at  terminations  of  nervules,  thus  giving  a  dentate  appear- 
ance to  wing. 

Underside  as  in  ^. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  variable  Lycionid  in  Australia;  and 
though  it  would  be  possible  to  pick  out  from  my  cabinet  six 
specimens  which  some  entomologists  would  consider  distinct, 
yet  all  intermediate  stages  occur,  showing  their  specific  identity. 
My  description  shows  a  wonderful  variation  in  the  males,  of 
which  I  have  caught  at  least  150  specimens;  and  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  many  others  from  W.  Australia 
and  Brisbane.  There  is  very  little  difference  in  shape,  except 
in  one  specimen  which  is  much  drawn  out  towards  the  apex 
of  fore  wing,  and  the  hind  wing  is  more  lobate.  With  fewer 
specimens  available,  I  have  not  been  able  to  note  so  great  a 
variation  in  the  females.  In  the  Macleay  Museum  there  is  a 
specimen  which  has  the  scarlet  spots  of  underside  very  wide, 
and  only  faintly  bordered  with  metallic. 

M.  olllffi,  from  an  examination  of  the  types,  I  should  certainly 
say  was  only  the  variety  with  little  or  no  orange  on  the 
upperside.  M.  chryaonotiLs  appears  to  be  only  the  northern 
form  of  this. 

Z^oc.— S.W.  Australia,  Victoria,  New   South  AVales,  Brisbane 
((J  35,  5  15). 
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Miletus  ecclidrs,  Miskin. 

Hypochryaops  euMdea,  Misk.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.W.  1888, 
p.  1517. 

(J.  Upper  side. — Both  wings  dense  purple,  outer  margins 
narrowly  bordered  with  black. 

Undersid  e. — Pale  stone-colour,  adorned  with  reddish-orange 
bands  and  spots,  all  surrounded  with  margin  of  light  metallic 
green.  From  Mr.  Miskin's  description  the  spots  appear  to  be, 
arranged  as  in  J/,  ignita. 

g.  Upper  side. — Shining  blue  with  a  violet  hue;  borders 
of  dark  brown.  Cilia  of  fore  wing  black,  of  hind  wing  white. 
Termination  of  first  median  nervule  developed  into  a  decided 
tail.     Exp.  $  lyV;  J  1^^.  in. 

The  above  is  taken  from  the  original  description  of  specimens 
from  Gippsland,  Vic,  but  though  Miskin  says  it  approaches 
nearest,  in  appearance  of  underside,  to  M.  ignita,  he  does  not 
point  out  how  it  diflfers;  personally,  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
Victorian  form  of  that  very  variable  species,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  procure  a  specimen  thereof  from  Victoria.  Dr. 
Lucas,  in  whose  possession  the  types  were,  informed  me  some 
few  years  ago  that  they  had  been  unfortunately  destroyed. 

Miletus  ciirysonotus,  G.  Smith  &  Kir  by. 

Hypochryaops  chrysonotuSf  G.  Smith  Jb  Kirby,  Rhop.  Exot.  pt. 
48,  lb99. 

9.  18  mm.    Shape  as  in  H.  ignita  J. 

Uppersid e. — Forewing  brown,  with  centrobasal  area 
slightly  metallic  purpliah-blue,  darker  towards  base.  Cilia  white. 
Ilindwiny  brown,  with  centrobasal  area  purplish-blue.  Cilia 
white. 

U  ndersid  e. — Foretvlng  light  brown,  with  bands  and  spots 
as  in  JA  ignita^  but  pale  orange;  submarginal  band  orange-red, 
bordered  outwardly  with  metallic  blue  and  inwardly  with  black, 
which  is  well  defined  towards  angle.  Cilia  brown.  Hindwing 
light  brown,  bands  and  spots  as  in  M,  ignita,  but  much  narrower 
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and  duller;  outer  margin  pale  yellow,  black  spot  near  anal  angle 
very  distinct.     Cilia  light  brown. 

This  species,  of  which  I  unfortunately  possess  only  a  single 
specimen  agreeing  very  well  with  the  figure,  is  much  larger  and 
ha.s  lighter  margins  than  the  corresponding  sex  of  M,  ignita;  on 
the  underside  the  bands  are  much  smaller,  and  the  submarginal 
band  of  forewing  is  orange  bordered  with  metallic  and  black  as 
in  J/.  epicuruSf  and  not  composed  of  black  spots  with  metallic  as 
in  J/,  ignita.  The  male  of  this  species  is  unknown,  though  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  it  may  be  contained  in  collections  under 
the  name  M.  ignita. 

Loc. — Rockhampton  to  Cook  town. 

Miletus  epicurus,  Miskin. 

H}/pochry8ops  epicurvSj  Misk.,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1876,  p. 
455;  G.  Smith  &  Kirby,  Rhop.  Exot.  pt.  32,  1895. 

^.  15  mm.  Shape  as  in  J/,  ignita  $,  with  hind  wing  rather 
more  produced. 

Upperside  uniform  shining  brown  with  violet  reflections, 
not  extending  to  costal  and  outer  margins;  base  of  costa  of  fore- 
wing  orange,  which  also  shows  on  nervules  of  hind  wing;  two  very 
short  projections  to  first  median  and  submedian.  Cilia  white,  at 
terminations  of  nervules  of  hindwing  brown. 

Underside  pale  yellowish-brown,  cell  yellow,  marked  as  in 
M.  ignita,  with  submarginal  band  of  forewing  as  in  M.  chrysinio- 
tiut]  bands  very  narrow,  yellowish  in  forewing,  reddish  in 
hindwing;  metallic  borders  very  distinct,  black  subanal  spot  very 
distinct.     Cilia  brown. 

$.  15  ram.     Hindwing  not  produced  as  in  $. 

Upperside  uniform  shining  brown,  violet-blue  at  base; 
hindwings  with  lower  nervules  well  marked  with  orange,  partic- 
ularly near  outer  margin.     Cilia  white. 

Underside  as  in  $. 

Of  all  the  direct  allies  of  M.  ignita,  this  species  is  furthest 
removed  from  it.  Misk  in  considered  the  markings  of  the 
undei-side   to    be    "  green,  generall}'  double,  filled  in  with  rich 
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orange  ";  but  an  examination  of  his  specimens,  one  of  which  is 
before  me,  shows  it  l:)est  to  consider  the  markings  as  similar 
to  those  of  M,  it/nita,  but  reduced  in  size,  with  the  metallic 
borders  much  increased.  A  specimen  in  excellent  condition  in 
the  Macleay  Museum,  from  Sydney,  has  the  hindwing  much 
produced. 

Loc. — Sydney,  Brisbane  (^J  4,  g  1). 

Miletus  hecalius,  ^liskin  (Plate  iii.,  fig.  35). 

Hypochrysopa  hecalius,  Misk.,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1884,  p. 
94,  2;  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.W.  1888,  p.  1516,  $]  And.  «kSpr>', 
Vict.  Butt.  ii.  p.  96,  1894. 

$,  13-15  mm.  (13).     Shape  as  in  M.  ignita  $, 

Upperside  lustrous  purple  margined  with  black  except 
inner  margin  of  forewing,  black  margin  widest  at  apex;  hindwing 
with  terminations  of  nervules  orange-red,  especially  marked  at 
anal  angle.     Cilia  whitish. 

Underside  yellow  merging  into  brown  on  inner  margin  of 
forewing,  hindwing  brown,  both  wings  crossed  by  scarlet  bands 
as  in  J/,  ignita^  but  not  so  clearly  defined  nor  metallic  borders  as 
prominent;  an  additional  scarlet  bar  in  cell  of  forewing;  sub- 
marginal  bands  extending  to  margins,  and  without  black  spots  as 
in  J/,  ignita.     Cilia  brownish. 

g.   14-16  mm.  (15).     Shape  much  as  in  $  but  broader. 

Upperside  dark  brown,  with  a  central  orange  ovoid  patch 
in  each  wing  principally  external  to  cell,  that  of  forewing  extend- 
ing along  median  nervure  decreasingly  to  base;  outer  margin  of 
hindwing  orange-red,  with  nervules  entering  it  orange.  Cilia 
brownish. 

Underside  yellow  excepting  inner  margin  of  forewing, 
which  is  slightly  brownish;  markings  as  in  /J,  but  sometimes 
larger,  usually  much  paler  in  colour,  being  very  little  different 
from  the  ground  colour;  coalescent  marginal  and  submarginal 
bands  sometimes  nearly  obsolete.     Cilia  brownish. 

This  appears  to  be  a  rare  species,  and  is  to  be  found  in  few 
collections.    The  undersides  are  variable,  especially  in  the  female. 
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of  which  I  have  seen  a  specimen  most  brilliantly  marked  on 
the  hindwing,  and  another  in  which  the  markings  are  hardly 
discernible.  The  female  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  Australian 
species,  but  may  be  said  to  bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to 
C  xanihospilos  9.  The  male  is  somewhat  akin  to  M,  ignita  $. 
hoc. — ^Victoria,  Illawarra,  N.S.W. 

Miletus  narcissus,  Fabricius  (Plate  iii.,  fig.  34). 

Pa/?,  narcissus,  Fabr.,  Syst.  Ent.  p.  524,  1775;  Don.,  Ins.  New 
HolL  t.  30,  f.  3,  1805:  Hyi)ochrysop8  narcissus,  Druce,  Trans. 
Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1891,  p.  189. 

(J.  13-16  mm.  (15).  Apex  of  forewing  acute,  outer  margin 
straight,  slightly  concave  just  below  middle.  Hindwing  much 
drawn  out  towards  anal  angle,  somewhat  dentate. 

XJpperside  rich  velvety  black  with  centrobasal  areas 
brilliant  blue,  which  in  forewing  never  enters  cell,  nor  extends 
much  beyond  it,  usually  reaching  inner  margin;  in  hindwing 
usually  reaching  subcostal  and  submedian,  and  extending  very 
nearly  to  outer  margins.  Cilia  white,  marked  with  black  at  ter- 
mination of  ner\'ules,  especially  near  anal  angle. 

Underside. — Forewing  with  costa  and  upper  half  of  cell 
yellow,  with  two  longitudinal  metallic  streaks,  subapical  area 
whitish,  rest  of  wing  blackish,  discocellular  spot  reddish;  discal 
band  broad,  short,  red,  bordered  with  metallic,  bent  towards 
middle  of  outer  margin,  which  is  orange  marked  with  a  series  of 
black  spots  with  metallic.  Cilia  whitish.  Hindimug  with 
ground  colour  blackish  except  along  costa  and  middle  of  abdomi- 
nal margin  which  are  cream;  bands  as  indicated  in  general 
description,  confluent  and  less  extensive,  dark  red  bordered  with 
silvery  blue;  discocellular  almost  obsolete,  blackish;  submarginal 
red,  separated  from  the  lighter  marginal  band  by  a  silvery  blue 
line.     Cilia  as  above. 

J.  13-16  mm.  (15).  Apex  of  forewing  less  acute  than  in  $', 
hindwing  less  drawn  out,  more  dentate. 
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U  p  p e  r  8  i  d  e  brownish- black,  with  centrobasal  areas  pale 
Hue,  more  extensive  on  forewing,  entering  cell;  loss  extensive  on 
hindwing  than  in  $,     Cilia  white  marked  with  black. 

Underside  as  in  (^,  but  the  blackish  ground  colour  always 
much  lighter,  usually  cream  except  lower  basal  half  of  forewing. 

Outside  Australia  this  species  appears  to  be  represented  only  by 
the  type  ((J)  in  the  British  Museum;  this  is  unfortunate,  as  it  was 
the  first  of  the  section  described.  The  species  referred  to  by  Miskin, 
and  appearing  in  his  collection  at  Brisbane  under  this  name,  has  a 
purple  male,  and  is  more  nearly  allied  to  M.  protogenes  than  this 
species.  Specimens  of  true  J/,  narcissus,  however,  appear  in  Mis- 
kin's  collection,  and  in  many  others,  under  the  name  of  Jf.  eucUtus, 
which  I  doubt  to  be  Australian.  M.plotinus  (1894)  and  M,  dryope 
{1895)  figured  in  the  *  Rhopalocera  Exotica'  belong  to  the  same 
section  as  this  species,  which  is  also  very  close  to  the  next. 

Loc, — Cooktown,  Thursday  Island. 

Miletus  kucletds,  Felder. 

Hypochrysops  eucletus,  Feld.,  Reise  Nov.  Lep.  ii.  p.  253,  1865; 
Druce,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1891,  p.  188,  pi.  10,  figs.  12,  13. 

I  know  this  species  only  from  descriptions  and  from  Druce's 
figures,  upon  which  my  remarks  are  based. 

(J.  1 7  mm.  (from  fig.).  Upperside  as  in  J/,  narcissus,  but 
with  the  blue  somewhat  paler. 

Underside  as  in  M.  narcissus,  with  the  yellow  of  forewing 
much  more  extensive  along  costa,  the  lower  portion  of  forewing 
being  less  suffused  with  blackish,  which  appears  from  the  figure 
to  be  totally  absent  from  the  groundcolour  of  hindwing.  The 
female  is  said  to  diflfer  from  ^  in  having  the  blue  of  upperside 
paler  and  more  extensive  than  in  ^;  and  the  yellow  groundcolour 
of  hindwing  below,  being  more  or  less  suffused  with  dark  purplish- 
brown. 

The  type  (J)  is  from  Gilolo,  and  my  only  reason  for  including 
it  in  the  Australian  fauna  is  Druce's  reference  to  Thursday  Island 
(Mathew).     I  have  specimens  of  M.  narcissus  ((J2)  from  both 
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Oooktown  and  Thursday  Island  which  are  identical;  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  Mathew's  Thursday  Island  specimens  were  that 
species;  but  as  M,  eucletus  is  recorded  from  Southern  New  Guinea 
it  is  just  possible  that  both  forms  may  occur  on  Thursday  Island, 
though  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  doubt  it. 

Candalides,  Httbner. 

Verz.  bek.  Schmett.  n.  73,  1816  :  Erina  (part),  Swains.,  Zool. 
III.  ii.  t.  134,  1832 :  Holochila  (nom.  praeocc),  Feld.,  Verb.  Zool. 
Bot.  Gesell.  Wien,  xii.  1862. 

Forewing  with  costa  nearly  straight  in  ^,  somewhat  arched  in 
$,  apex  slightly  acute,  outer  margin  nearly  straight  in  ^J,  more 
convex  in  J,  inner  margin  straight.  Subcostal  nervure  with 
three  branches,  first  quite  free  from  costal  nervure,  upper  dis- 
coidal  and  middle  discocellular  meeting  on  or  very  close  to  sub- 
costal. Hindtving  with  costa  nearly  straight,  apex  round, 
outer  margin  rounded  uniformly,  without  any  trace  of  a  tail  and 
no  anal  lobe,  inner  margin  straight.  Antennae  about  ^  length  of 
costa.     Type  C.  xanihospilos^  Hiibn. 

Swainson  places  in  his  genus  Erina  three  Australian  species, 
pulchella^  Swains.,  erinus,  Fabr.,  and  ignita,  Leach.  The  first  is 
without  any  doubt  a  synonym  of  the  type  of  Hiibner's  genus;  the 
second  would  also  be  included  in  that  genus,  as  it  has  a  similar 
neuration;  while  the  last  belongs  to  a  totally  different  type  of 
insects.  Holochila,  type  //.  absiviilisy  was  already  used  two  years 
previously,  so  it  must  give  way. 

There  are  several  Australian  genera  that,  as  regards  neuration, 
are  very  close  to  Candalides,  viz.,  Lyccenesthes  which  may  at  once 
be  distinguished  by  the  three  short  highly  ciliated  tails;  Miletus 
(^Hypochrysops)  by  the  brilliant  markings  on  the  underside;  l^seu- 
dodipsas,  which  connects  Candalides  with  LycatiieMheit,  has  three 
blunt  tail-like  projections  :  Phi/iris  has  a  similar  neuration  to 
Candalides^  and  it  is  only  the  shape  that  separates  it  from  that 
genus;  it  moreover  appears  very  difficult  to  separate  it  from 
PseudodipsaSf  a  view  de  Niceville  took,  though  Druce*  does  not 

*  P.Z.S.  1902,  ii.  p.  115. 
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concur;  personally  I  think  there  ia  very  little  to  warrant  generic 
distinction  between  Candalides,  Pseudodipsas  and  Philiris;  but 
as  they  have  been  characterised  with  definite  types,  I  prefer  to 
let  them  stand,  though  I  think  that  three  (at  least)  of  the  divi- 
sions of  Candalides  are  as  worthy  of  generic  rank.  Lycceneathes 
and  Miletus  are  of  course  abundantly  distinct. 

The  Australian  species  may  be  recognised  primarily  by  their 
underside,  as  follows : — 

A.  Underside  in  both  sexes  silky  white,  more  or  less  marked 

with  dark  spots  and  lines. 
a   Upperside,  forewing  with  a   yellow  patch  ;   underside 
with  marginal  row  of  spots,  three  spots  in  centre  of 
hindwing *  xanthospilot, 

b.  Upperside   purplish  brown ;    underside  with  marginal 

row  of  spots  only heathi. 

c.  Upperside  of  ^  uniform  blue  or  greenish-blue,  with  nar- 

row linear  margins;  of  $  black,  with  a  central  white 
area  to  each  wing. 

a^,  Upperside  of  <f  blue,  with  no  secondary  sexual  char- 
acters; of  2  basal  areas  blue,  white  patch  of  hind- 
wing  not  reaching  costa,  markings  below  plentifuL     absimilis. 

h^,  Upperside  of  J^  blue,  with  secondary  sexual  charac- 
ters; of  $  basal  areas  blue,  white  patch  of  hind- 
wing  reaching  costa,  markings  below  less  than  in 
abHmilis margarita. 

c^.  Upperside  of  ^  bluish.green,  with  secondary  sexual 
characters;  of  $  without  blue  on  basal  areas,  white 
patch  of  hindwing  reaching  costa,  markings  below 
very  few helenita. 

d^.  Upperside  of  ^  pale  bluish,  with  secondary  sexual 
characters;  of  J  bluish,  with  white  areas  much 
reduced,  markings  below  very  distinct gilberti, 

B.  Underside  in  both  sexes  greyish  to  dark  brown. 

a.  Two  spots  near  hinder  angle  of  fore  wing  on  underside. 

rii.  Underside  greyish,  fringes  white erinus. 

h^.  Underside  very  light  brown,  spots  distinct;  upperside 

purple hyacinthina 

fi.  Underside  darker  brown,  spots  very  indistinct;  upper- 
side  purple acasta. 

d^.  Underside  yet  darker  brown;  upperside  blue cyanite^. 
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6.  Underside  brown,  with  unconspicuous  markings;  upper- 
side  coppery cyprotun, 

C.  Underside  uniform  brown,  without  markings;  upperside 

silvery  white albosericea. 

These  are  at  once  marked  off  into  the  abaimilis  group,  in 
which  the  palpi  are  only  clothed  with  very  short  hairs,  and  the 
terminal  joint  is  very  long,  especially  so  in  J;  this  group  is  very 
close  to  Pseudodipsas.  The  erinvs  group  has  much  shorter  and 
much  more  hairy  palpi,  and  is  related  to  the  ahaimilia  group  by 
the  whitish  underside  of  C.  erinus.  The  typical  C.  xanthospilos, 
by  reason  of  the  orange  patch  of  the  forewing,  stands  alone  in 
the  genus,  which  by  its  white  underside  it  connects  with  Philiris, 
C.  hecUhi  connects  the  erimis  group  with  C  ocantliospiloa  and  the 
genus  Philiria,  C.  cyprotus  is  nearest  to  the  erinus  group,  while 
C  albosericea  stands  alone  in  the  genus  and  is  very  distinct  from 
every  other  Australian  Lycsenid. 

Candalides  xanthospilos,  Hubner  (Plate  iii.,  fig.  5). 

Rustictis  adolescens  xanthospilos,  Hiibn.,  Samml.  Exot.  Schmett. 
1806-16  :  HoL  xanthospilosr  Staud.,  Exot.  Schmett.  pi.  xciv.  1888; 
And.  <k  Spry,  Vict.  Butt.  ii.  p.  89,  1894 :  Polyommatus  hubneri, 
Godt.,  Enc.  M6th.  ix.  p.  677,  1819:  Erina  pulcJulla,  Swains., 
Zool.  111.  ii.  1. 134,  1832  :  Lye.  byzos,  Boisd.,  Voy.  Astr.  Lep.  p.  81, 
1832. 

^.  12-15  mm.  (14).  Upperside. —  Foreioing  black,  with 
centrobasal  area  suffused  with  shining  purple,  a  large  ovoid  yellow 
spot  below  lower  end  of  cell.  Cilia  whitish.  Hindwiny  black, 
with  central  area  slightly  suffused  with  purple.     Cilia  white. 

Underside  silky  white,  with  outer  marginal  interneural 
series  of  black  dots  better  defined  on  hind  wing,  two  black  dots 
just  at  end  of  cell  and  one  below  middle  of  cell  of  hindwing. 
Cilia  white. 

9.  13-16  mm.  (15).  Upperside  as  in  (J,  but  wanting  the 
purplish  suffusions,  orange  spot  larger.     Cilia  white. 

Underside  as  in  ^. 
12 
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Loc. — Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Brisbane  to  Rockhampton 
iS  15,  9  14). 

This  species  is  at  once  recognised  by  the  orange  spot  of  fore 
wing;  it  is  allied  to  the  Australian  species  of  Philirisy  except- 
ing in  shape. 

Candalides  heathi,  Cox  (Plate  iii.,  fig.  6). 

Lye,  Iieathiy  Cox,  Ent.  iv.  p.  402,  187'^;  HoL  heathi,  And.  <fe 
Spry,  Vict.  Butt.  ii.  p.  93,  1894;  Lye.  paraioxa.  Guest,  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  S.A.1882,  p.36. 

$,  12-16  mm.  (14).  Upperside  uniform  shining  slightly 
purplish-brown,  with  nervules  paler  brown  and  outer  marginal 
borders  darker.     Cilia  pale  brown. 

Underside  pale  greyish- white,  with  interneural  outer 
marginal  black  dots  variable  in  size  and  number,  very  fresh 
specimens  showing  bluish  bases.     Cilia  white. 

g.  13-18  mm.  (15)v  Upperside  light  brown  with  centro- 
basal  areas  blue.     Cilia  white. 

Underside  asin^. 

j^oc. — South  Australia,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Brisbane 
(^15,913). 

Candalides  absimilis,  Felder  (Plate  iii.,  figs.  8-9). 

Hot.  absimilU,  Feld.,  Verb.  Zool.  Bot.  Gesell.  Wien,  xii.  p.  490, 
1862;  Reise,  Nov.  Lep.  ii.  p.  261,  t.  32,  tig.  14-16,  1865;  Ollifi'. 
Aust.  Butt.  p.  23,  1889;  And.  «k  Spry,  Vict   Butt.  ii.  p.  90,  1894. 

^.  15-17  mm.  (16).  Upperside  uniform  violet^blue,  with 
very  faint  black  costal  and  outer  margins.     Cilia  white. 

Underside.  — Forewing  silky  white,  with  dark  brown  spots; 
one  elongate,  marking  end  of  cell;  two  transverse  interneural 
series,  one  submarginal  faint,  the  other  discal  more  conspicuous, 
sometimes  an  obscure  series  of  brownish  marginal  blotches. 
Cilia  white.  Hindwing  silky  white,  with  dark  brown  spots 
situated  in  similar  positions  to  those  of  forewing,  but  the  spots 
of  discal  and  submarginal  series  lunular  in  shape;  a  subbasal 
row   of   four  small    round  black  spots,  one  above,  one  in,  and 
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two  below  cell;  also  a  row  of  three  crossing  middle  of  cell, 
one  above  and  one  below,  and  a  spot  below  lower  end  of  cell, 
a  black  marginal  line.     Cilia  white. 

J.  15-18  mm.  (16).  Cpperside. — Forewing  black,  with  a 
central  ovoid  white  spot  extending  to  cell  but  not  to  inner  margin; 
between  base  and  this  spot  and  below  it  bluish.  Cilia  white. 
Hindwing  black,  with  brown  costal  margin  and  subapical  white  spot 
situated  between  subcostal  and  second  median  nervules  and 
•extending  somewhat  into  cell,  which  is  bluish.     Cilia  white. 

Underside  as  in  $, 

I  can  recognise  among  very  perfect  specimens  ($)  three  shades 
of  blue,  one  of  which  shows  a  trace  of  purple.  I  also  find  in 
three  inland  specimens  curious  dark  patches  of  scales  in  the 
centre  of  forewing  quite  diflferent  from  that  of  the  three 
following  species,  while  in  a  dozen  other  specimens  this  is 
absent.  In  the  female  the  size  of  the  white  spots  is  very 
variable,  and,  when  very  small,  they  are  usually  wholly  suffused 
with  blue   scales. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  I  may  have  two  species  in  my 
cabinet  under  this  name  as  represented  by  males  with  and  with- 
out a  darker  patch  on  the  forewing  on  upperside;  but  I  must 
cert«inly  hesitate  to  separate  them,  especially  as  there  are  three 
other  species  very  closely  allied.  This  species  is  by  far  the 
commonest  and  has  the  widest  range  of  the  four  allied  forms. 

Loc, — Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Brisbane  to  Cairns  ((J  14, 

$  12;. 

Can'dalides  margauita,  Semper. 

Hofochila  niargaritay  Semp.,  Mus.  Godf.  Lep.  xiv.  p.  161,  1878; 
Druce,  P.Z.S.  1902.  ii.  p.  119. 

(J.   16-18  mm.     Shape  as  in  C.  absimilis  ^. 

Upperside  blue,  with  uniform  jet  black  outer  margins 
wider  and  more  distinct  than  in  C.  absimilis;  curious,  somewhat 
raised,  scales  (Semper's  arrow-shaped  shadow)  on  median  nervules 
near  lower  end  of  cell.     Cilia  white. 

Underside  silky  white,  with  the  scheme  of  markings  as  in 
C.  abaimUis,  but  with  many  spots  wanting;  discocellular  spots  and 
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discal  series  in  both  wings  often  absent,  and  generally  the  mark- 
ings are  less  well  defined  than  in  C.  absimilis;  three  interneural 
distinct  jet  black  spots  on  outer  margin  near  anal  angle.  Cilia 
white. 

9.   14-18  mm.  (17).     Shape  as  in  C.  absimilis  9. 

Upperside  as  in  C,  absimilis  9,  but  with  the  white  spot 
of  hindwing  extending  to  costa. 

Underside  as  in  ^,  but  the  interneural  series  of  black 
spots  extending  all  along  outer  margin  of  hindwing. 

This  species  is  intermediate  between  C.  absimilis  and  C.  helenita 
in  respect  of  the  underside;  while  on  the  upperside  it  shows  some 
characters  of  both  species.  The  colour  of  the  male  is  near  that 
of  C.  absimilis,  but  it  has  broader  margins  and  also  shows  the 
arrow-shaped  shadow  as  in  C.  helenita;  the  female  has  the  blue 
bases  of  C.  ahsimilis,  and  the  white  patch  extending  to  costa  on 
hindwing.  Semper's  description  and  Druce's  figure  of  the  type 
female  of  C.  helenita  clearly  show  that  that  specimen  is  really  the 
female  of  this  species  and  not  G.  helenita  9»  which  has  no  blue  on 
the  upperside,  and  is  almost  without  markings  below. 

Loc. — Cairns,  Gayndah,  Cape  York  (/J  2,  9  6). 

Candalides  hblbnita,  Semper  (Plate  ii.,  fig.  34). 

HolochUa  helenita,  Semp.,  Mus.  Godf.  Lep.  xiv.  p.  162,  1^78; 
Druce,  P.Z.S.  1902,  ii.  p.  119;  Waterhouse,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N. 
S.Wales,  1902,  p.  333:  H.  androdus,  Misk.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S. 
Wales,  1890,  p.  41  :  H.  subargentea,  G.  Smith  &  Kirby,  Rhop. 
Exot.  pt.  38,  tigs.  9,  10,  1896. 

(J.   15-17  mm.  (16).     Shape  as  in  C.  absimilis  ^. 

Upperside  greenish-blue,  with  very  narrow  dark  out«r 
margins  and  the  arrow-shaped  shadow  made  by  the  raised  scale:? 
on  median  nervules  in  forewing.     Cilia  brownish. 

Underside  silky  white,  with  an  interneural  series  of  black 
spots  on  outer  margin  of  hindwing,  rest  of  wings  usually  without 
markings,  though  a  careful  examination  will  sometimes  reveal 
faint  traces  of  discal  and  submarginal  series.     Cilia  white. 

9.  12-18  mm.  (16).     Shape  as  in  C.  absimilis  9. 
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Upperside  black,  with  a  large  central  white  spot  on  fore- 
wing,  reaching  nearly  to  inner  margin;  a  large  spot  on  hindwing 
reaching  costa,  no  blue  scales  near  bases.     Cilia  white. 

Underside  as  in  $. 

This  species  may  be  recognised  by  the  greenish  colour  of  the 
male,  and  the  absence  of  blue  in  the  female  on  upperside;  and  the 
want  of  markings  on  the  underside. 

Semper's  description  and  Druce's  figure  of  the  female  refer  to 
C,  margarita  J.  It  may  be  argued  that  these  species  are  not 
distinct,  but  no  one  will  assert  that  C,  ahsimilis  and  C  helenita 
are  the  same;  then  comes  the  difficulty  to  which  species  we 
must  assign  C  margarita  as  it  possesses  some  of  the  characters  of 
both,  rendering  such  a  course  impossible.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
Semper  was  able  to  discriminate  between  the  three  males,  and 
his  remarks  are  clearly  borne  out  by  the  large  series  Mr.  R.  E. 
Tamer  has  collected  in  N.  Queensland.  Semper  unfortunately 
only  possessed  females  of  two  species,  and  as  a  result  assigned  the 
wrong  female  to  (7.  helenita. 

Zoc.— Cairns  to  Cape  York  {$  3,  9  7). 

Candalides  oilbbrti,  n.sp. 

(J.  15  mm.  Forewing  with  apex  more  acute  and  outer  margin 
straighter  than  in  the  three  allied  species.  Hindwing  with  outer 
margin  rounded. 

Upperside  pale  violet-blue  with  linear  dark  outer  margins. 
Cilia  white. 

Underside. — Forewing  white,  with  an  elongate  black  spot 
at  end  of  cell,  a  discal  row  of  six  black  interneural  spots,  a  dark 
Hubmarginal  line,  and  a  faint  indication  of  dark  marginal  dots. 
Cilia  white.  Hindwing  white,  with  four  round  jet  black  subbasal 
spots,  the  second  in  cell;  four  transverse  spots  crossing  middle  of 
cell;  first  above  cell,  elongate;  second  in  cell,  a  black  discocellu- 
lar  streak,  a  curved  discal  series  of  seven  black  spots,  the  second 
being  much  nearer  base  than  the  rest,  a  subniarginal  wavy 
black  line,  a  marginal  interneural  series  of  black  spots.  Cilia 
white. 
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J.  17  mm.  Shaped  as  in  (J  rather  than  like  C.  absimtlis  J; 
terminal  joint  of  palpi  very  long. 

Upperside.  —  Foretving  pale  blue,  with  costal  margin  black 
except  towards  base,  apex  broadly  and  outer  margin  black,  a 
white  streak  from  end  of  cell  to  near  outer  margin.  Cilia  white. 
Hindwiny  blue,  with  a  brownish  costal  margin  and  a  black 
narrow  outer  margin  widest  at  apex,  a  whitish  patch  between  sub- 
costal nervure  and  nervule.     Cilia  white. 

Undersid  e. — Fore  wing  with  discocellular  spot  almost  obso- 
lete, a  black  outer  marginal  line,  submarginal  line  broken,  other- 
wise as  in  ^,  Hindtoing  as  in  (^,  with  subbasal  spots  smaller, 
and  outer  marginal  spots  very  distinct,  that  near  anal  angle  large 
and  ,iet  black. 

I  have  described  this  species  from  a  single  pair  taken  at  Port 
Darwin  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Turner  during  last  November;  neither 
specimen  unfortunately  is  quite  perfect,  but  they  are  sufficiently 
free  from  rubbing  to  show^that  they  are  quite  distinct  from  any- 
thing yet  known  from  Australia. 

The  undersides  are  much  more  distinctly  marked,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  discal  series,  than  C,  absimUis;  and  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  second  spot  of  the  discal  series  of  hind  wing  is 
much  nearer  base  than  first. 

On  the  upperside  the  male  is  nearest  C.  absimiliSf  but  much 
paler;  as  to  whether  the  arrow-shaped  sexual  mark  is  present  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  as  the  male  is  rubbed  at  that  point,  but  it 
apparently  is  there;  the  female  is  markedly  distinct  from  the 
females  of  the  three  allied  species,  and  seems  to  occupy  a  position 
intermediate  between  (7.  absimilis  {$  ^)  with  white  areas  mucli 
reduced.  Tfiis  species  tends  to  show  further  that  the  group,  as 
typified  by  C.  abahniiisy  is  very  varied;  and  that  we  have  here 
four  variations  of  a  much  older  species.  A  similar  state  of  things 
centres  around  Miletus  ignita^  though  there  the  difl'erent  forms 
cannot  be  so  clearly  picked  out  as  in  the   C,  ahsimilis  group 

((?l,  9  0. 
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Candalides  albosericea,  Miskin  (Plate  ii.,  figs.  24-25). 

Uolockila  alhosericea,  Misk.,  Syn.  Cat.  Rhop.  Aust.  p.  65,  1891. 

$,  15-16  mm.  Upperside  shining  white,  with  a  slight 
greyish-blue  basal  suffusion,  and  a  black  tip  to  apex  of  forewing. 
Cilia  brown. 

Underside  uniformly  brown  without  markings. 

9.  15-16  mm.  Upperside  bluish-white,  slightly  darker  at 
base,  apical  \  of  forewing  black,  decreasing  along  outer  mcA'gin 
to  near  angle,  outer  margin  of  hindwing  cloudy.     Cilia  brown. 

Underside  uniformly  brown  without  markings. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Australian  Lycaenidce 
being  quite  destitute  of  markings  below,  and  on  the  upperside 
reminding  one  of  the  Pierid  genus  Eloainu,  I  think  that 
in  the  future  this  species  will  have  to  be  separated  from  Can- 
daiides;  though  it  has  a  similar  neuration,  the  antennae  are 
extremely  short,  being  about  }  length  of  costa.  Uolochila  cce- 
nUeolactea,  described  by  Dr.  Lucas  in  a  newspaper  in  Brisbane 
during  1891,  is  probably  this  species,  but  newspaper  descrip- 
tions cannot  be  allowed  to  stand.  Miskin  gives  Expedition 
Range  near  Rockharapton  as  the  locality  for  this  species,  but 
all  the  other  specimens  have  come  from  Stradbroke  Island,  More- 
ton  Bay  (^  3,  2  2). 

Candalides  erixus,  Fabricius  (Plate  ii.,  figvS.  17-18). 

Pap.  erintiity  Fabr.,  Syst.  Ent.  p.  525,  1775;  Don.,  Ins.  New 
Holl.  t.  31,  f.  3,  1805;  Serap.,  Mus.  Godf.  Lep.  xiv.  p.  162,  1878: 
Polyammatus  siibpallidust  Lucas,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Qsld.  vi.  p.  117, 
t.  6,  f.  1-2,  1869. 

^.  11-14  mm.  (12).  Upperside  shining  brown,  with  a 
slight  purplish  reflection,  black  outer  margins  much  broader  at 
apex  of  forewing.     Cilia  white. 

Underside. — Forewing  greyish-white,  discocellular  bar  if 
present  very  faint;  discal  band  of  interneural  brown  spots  almost 
straight,  beyond  which  the  wing  is  much  whiter;  submarginal 
.series  of  indistinct  dark  spots,  of  which  the  two  towards  angle 
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are  very  large,  round,  and  black,  a  black  marginal  line.  Cilia 
white.  Hindwing  greyish-white,  four  subbasal  small  dark  dots, 
second  in  cell;  four  crossing  middle  of  cell,  second  in  cell;  a  dis- 
cocellular  streak,  below  which  is  another  spot,  a  curved  discal 
interneural  series  of  wedge-shaped  brown  spots;  submarginal  series 
of  indistinct  wavy  spots,  often  with  a  marginal  series  of  blotches; 
a  dark  marginal  line.     Cilia  white. 

9.  11-14  mm.  (13).  Upperside  uniform  dull  blackish- 
brown,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  showing  a  basal  bluish  tint. 
Cilia  white. 

Underside  as  in  $, 

I  have  experienced  great  difficulty  with  this  and  the  three 
following  species  which  Miskin  considered  to  be  all  the  same. 
Druce*  says  that  this  is  the  small  form,  and  the  next  species  the 
large  form  of  C  erinu8,  a  statement  which  I  hope  to  show  is  in- 
correct. The  difficulty  begins  with  the  doubt  as  to  which  was 
the  type  of  Fabricius,  who  described  the  wings  as  **  supra  fuscte, 
subtus  cinereae."  Butler  in  his  paper  on  the  Fabrician  types 
states  that  the  type  is  a  female;  this  then  must  refer  to  the 
northern  form  (aubpallidua)  and  not  to  the  southern  {hyacinthitw). 
This  view  is  further  borne  out  by  Donovan's  figure  which,  if  it  is 
taken  from  the  type,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  type  of  C\  erinus 
is  the  same  species  Dr.  Lucas  subsequently  described  as  P.  8ub- 
pallidus, 

I  have  tabulated  the  differences  of  this  and  the  next  species. 

C.  erinns.  C.  hyacinthina. 


Average  size 

^12mm.2l3mm 

.  (Jl 4mm.  215mm. 

Costa  of  fore  wing 

arched    ... 

.  nearly  straight. 

Apex          

blunt      

.  acute. 

Outer  margin  of  forewing  ((J) 

convex  ... 

.  straight. 

Cilia           

white 

.  greyish. 

Upperside  (J)       

dull  brown 

.  purple. 

Underside 

greyish-white    .. 

.  grey. 

*  P.Z.S.  1902,  ii.  p.  120. 
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If  the  next  species  is  the  true  C.  erinus  then  Donovan  and 
Semper  are  wrong,  and  aubpallidus  must  be  the  name  for  this 
insect,  which  ranges  through  North  West  and  North  Australia 
and  Queensland,  but  not  into  New  South  Wales  {^  6,  9  3). 

Candalidbs  hyacintuina,  Semper  (Plates  ii.,  20:  iii.,  fig.  3). 

Uolochila  hyctciuthina^  Semper,  Mus.  Godf.  Lep.  xiv.  p.  162, 
1878 :  H,  erin%M,  Herr.-Schflf.  (nee  Fabr.),  Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.  1869, 
p.  75,  t.  4,  fig.  19;  And.  k  Spry,  Vict.  Butt.  p.  91,  1894  : 
Cupido  aimpUx,  Tepp.,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  S.A.  p.  30,  t.  2,  fig.  10, 
1882. 

(J.  13-15  mm.  (14)  Upperside  uniform  purplish,  slightly 
shining,  with  brown  outer  margins.     Cilia  grey. 

Underside  grey,  discocellular  streak  of  forewing  always 
present;  markings  as  in  C,  erinus^  somewhat  larger  and  not  differ- 
ing so  much  from  groundcolour,  two  black  spots  of  forewing  not 
80  clearly  defined  as  in  C,  erinxis.     Cilia  grey. 

9.  13^16  mm.  (15).  U  p  p  e  r  s  i  d  e. — Foretoivg  dark  brown, 
with  centrobasal  area  rich  purple,  of  very  variable  extent,  some- 
times occupying  base  and  more  than  ^  wing,  extending  to  inner 
margin,  sometimes  reduced  to  a  splash  of  purple  between  median 
and  submedian  nervures.  Cilia  grey.  Hindwivy  blackish-brown, 
with  a  variable  purple  area  sometimes  occupying  the  space 
between  subcostal  and  submedian  except  outer  margin,  sometimes 
reduced  to  a  basal  splash.     Cilia  grey. 

Underside  as  in  $, 

This  is  the  so-called  large  form  of  C.  erinusy  and  is  figured 
under  that  name  by  Herrich-Schaffer,  and  Anderson  antl  Spry. 
But  Semper  has  shown  that  it  is  different  from  C.  erinna,  which 
has  white  cilia  and  less  colour  on  the  upperside. 

Loc. — West  and  South  Australia,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales, 
Brisbane  to  Mackay.  In  Southern  Queensland  it  is  taken  with 
C.  erinus  ($  20,  9  14). 
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Candalidks  CYANITE8,  Meyrick. 

Polyommatu8  cyanites,  Meyr.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales, 
1887,  p.  828  :  Hoi.  cyanites,  Misk.,  Syn.  Cat.  Rhop.  Aust.  p.  64, 
1891. 

$,  13-16  mm.  (15).  Upperside  brilliant  deep  blue,  with 
costal  and  out^r  margins  black.     Cilia  black,  tipped  with  white. 

Underside  as  in  C.  hyacinthina,  but  with  markings  much 
obscured,  and  groundcolour  darker;  two  black  spots  in  angle 
of  fore  wing  prominent.     Cilia  dark  grey. 

2-  15mm.  Upperside  with  outer  margins  rounder,  the 
colour  more  restricted  than  in  $. 

Underside  as  in  $. 

This  is  closely  allied  to  C.  hyacinthina^  but  the  margins  are 
black  and  broader,  the  colour  blue  and  brilliant,  and  not  purple, 
the  underside  much  darker.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  rare  species, 
and  most  of  the  known  specimens  are  rather  worn,  showing  much 
paler  colouring.  This  species  is  the  finest  of  the  four  allied 
forms. 

Loc. — West  Australia  (Meyrick),  South  Australia  (Macleay 
Coll.),  Victoria  (Lyell)  {$  3,  J  1). 

Candalidks  acasta.  Cox  (Plates  ii.,  fig.  19;  iii.,  fig.  7). 

Lye.  acasta^  Cox,  Entom.  iv.  p.  402,  1873  :  Hoi.  anita,  Semp., 
Mus.  Godf.  Lep.  xiv.  p.  163,  1878  :  C,  anita,  Druce,  P.Z.S.  1902, 
ii.  p.  120:  Lye,  mof^eiis,  Rosen.,  AniL  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (5)  xvi. 
p.  377,  1885:  Hoi.  mferensy  And.  &  Spry,  Vict.  Butt.  p.  92,  1894: 
Lye.  eanescenSy  Misk.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1890,  p.  35. 

$.  11-13  mm.  (12).  U  ppe  rsi  d  e  purplish,  with  brown  outer 
margins.  Cilia  in  very  fresh  specimens  brown,  spotted  with 
white. 

Underside  dark  grey,  sometimes  sprinkled  with  white, 
markings  as  in  C.  hyacinthinay  but  reduced  to  mere  dark  specks, 
indistinct,  the  dark  spots  at  hinder  angle  of  forewing  never  con- 
spicuous, usually  represented  by  a  blotch.  A  dark  sufiusion  on 
outer  margin  of  hindwing  near  middle.     Cilia  dark  grey. 
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9.  10-13  mm.  (12).     Shape  as  in  C.  erinus  5. 

Upperside  dark  brown,  with  centrobasal  areas  rich  purple^ 
of  very  variable  extent.     Cilia  white,  spotted  with  brown. 

Underside  as  in  ^,  but  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  two 
black  spots  in  cell  of  forewing. 

This  species  is  of  the  size  and  shape  of  C.  erinus;  and  of  the 
colouration  of  C,  hyacinthina  on  the  upperside,  but  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  both  on  the  underside,  being  darker,  the  wedge-shaped 
spots  being  replaced  by  black  dots,  and  the  two  black  spots  of 
forewing  being  represented  only  by  dark  suffusions. 

It  is  found  in  the  same  localities  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
year  as  C  hyacinthina,  otherwise  it  might  easily  be  supposed  to 
be  a  seasonal  form  of  that  species.  Druce  has  shown  that  C, 
maerens  must  sink  under  C  aiiitti ;  and  an  examination  of 
Miskin's  type  of  C.  canescena  from  Tasmania,  which  is  in  rather 
poor  condition,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  this  name  having  to  sink. 

CJox  thus  describes  his  species  :  "  Expanse  10  lines.  Dark  inky 
purple  shot  with  copper  colour.  Underside  grey,  with  several 
rows  of  indistinct  brown  spots.  A  large  indistinct  brown  blotch 
near  anal  angle  of  both  wings.  Fringe  unspotted."  This,  though 
a  very  poor  description,  can,  I  think,  only  refer  to  the -species 
under  consideration,  which  1  know  is  taken  in  S.  Australia,  where 
Cox's  type  came  from.  The  size  he  gives  is  considerably  less 
than  what  he  gives  for  C.  heathi,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  likely  he 
refers  to  C.  hyacinUmia,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  C.  heathi.  I 
rather  doubt  Semper's  locality  of  Cape  York. 

Loc. — Tasmania,  South  West  and  South  Australia,  Victoria, 
New  South  Wales  (cj  18,  J  8). 

Can'dalides  cyprotus,  OUiff  (Plate  iii.,  tig.  4). 

Chrysophanus  cyprotus,  OIL,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1885, 
p.  716  :  Hoi.  cyprotus,  Waterh.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1902, 
p.  333:  Hoi.  purpurea,  Grose  Smith  and  Kirby,  Rhop.Exut.  pt.  39, 
pl.x.  figs.  11,  12  ^,  189G. 

(J.  13-18  mm.  (15).  Upperside.  —Forewing  reddish-brown, 
with   a  coppery   reflection  except    on   costa,   outer  margin  and 
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nervules;  a  central  purplish-black  discal  sexual  mark.  Cilia 
black,  interneurally  tipped  with  grey.  Hindwing  reddish-brown, 
with  a  coppery  reflection  except  on  costa,  outer  and  abdominal 
margins;  base  suffused  with  purplish-black.  Cilia  as  in  fore- 
wing. 

U  n  d  e  r  s  i  d  e. — Forewivg  light  brown,  a  discocellular  dark 
streak,  discal  and  submarginal  series  of  interneural  blackish  spots- 
Cilia  greyish.  Hiiidwing  light  brown,  dark  spot  in  cell,  central,, 
discal  and  submarginal  curved  series  of  spots,  innermost  being 
less  extensive.     Cilia  greyish,  spotted  with  brown. 

§.  1 4-20  mm.  (16).  Upperside  bright  purple,  with  orange- 
brown  costal  and  outer  margins.     Cilia  as  in  $, 

Underside  as  in  (J. 

In  some  specimens  the  spots  of  the  underside  are  as  many  as 
in  C,  hyacinthina;  in  others  the  underside  is  almost  without  spots. 
I  have  already  shown  that  H,  purpurea  is  a  .synonym  of  this 
species,  which  is  very  distinct  from  all  others  of  the  genus. 
Specimens  bred  by  Mr.  Illidge,  near  Brisbane,  are  much  larger 
than  Sydney  specimens. 

Loc, — Sydney,  Katoomba,  Brisbane  to  Rockhampton  ((J  18,  9  7). 

Philiris,  Rober. 

Tijdschr.  Ent.  xxxiv.  p.  317;  Exot.  Schmett.  Theil  ii  p.  273, 
1892;  Druce,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  xi.  p.  U,  1897. 

This  genus,  the  type  of  which  is  P.  ilias  from  Amboina,  has  a 
three-branched  subcostal  to  the  forewing,  and  the  costal  nervure 
is  entirely  free  from  the  first  subcostal,  but  is  bent  tow^ards  it. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  (7.  xanthospiloa^  but  has  an  acute  apex  and 
a  straight  outer  margin  to  the  forewing,  and  the  outer  margin  of 
hindwing  is  not  nearly  so  evenly  rounded.  There  is  also  a  great 
resemblance  to  Pseudodipsas. 

The  Australian  species  may  be  recognised  thus : — 

A.  Underside  white,  with  black  spot  on  abdominal  margin  of 
hindwing. 

a.  Upperside  without  white  areas inuotatug. 

h.  Upperside  with  white  areas  in  both  sexes kameruutjif. 
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B.  Underside  white,  without  black  spot  on  abdominal  margin 
of  hindwing. 

a.  Upperside  in  ^  with  forewing    purple,  hindwing   blue; 

in  2  both  wings  blue. hurandce. 

b,  Upperside  pale  silvery  blue nitens, 

Philiris  INN0TATU8,  Miskin  (Plate  iii.,  fig.  2). 

Pseudodipsaa  innotatuSj  Misk.,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  1874,  p.  165: 
P,  innotatus,  Druce,  P.Z.S.  19C2,  ii.  p.  115  :  Pseud,  ilias,  Misk., 
(nee  Feld.),  Syn.  Cat.  Rhop.  Aust.  p.  67,  1891  :  P.  iliaa,  Waterh., 
(nee  Feld.),  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1902,  p.  652. 

^.12-15  mm.  (13);  $.  12-15  mm.  (13\ 

This  species  may  be  recognised  by  the  purple  upperside  in  the 
male,  and  the  brown  upperside  with  pale  blue  centrobasal  area  to 
forewing  in  female;  on  the  underside  both  sexes  are  silky  white, 
with  a  small  black  spot  on  abdominal  margin.  My  males  from 
Cape  York  have  the  dark  borders  on  the  upperside  more  developed 
and  consequently  the  purple  areas  more  restricted.  In  my  former 
note  I  expressed  a  little  doubt  as  to  whether  our  species  was 
synonymous  with  P,  iliati,  Felder,  from  Amboina;  Druce  has 
since  shown  that  our  insect  is  distinct. 

Zoc.— Richmond  River  to  Cape  York  (^  9,  $  10). 

Philiris  KAMERUNGiE,  Waterhouse. 

Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1902,  p.  650. 

g,  12  mm.;  9.12-13  mm. 

This  species  may  be  recognised  by  the  white  areas  in  both 
sexes  on  both  wings;  on  the  upperside  these  areas  are  very  vari- 
able but  always  smaller  in  ^  than  in  J. 

Zoc.— Cairns,  Q.  (<?  1,  $  3). 

Philiris  KURANDiE,  Waterhouse. 

Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1902,  p.  651. 
^.  14-15  mm.;  Q.  14-16  mm. 

This  species  is  recognised  by  the  purple  forewing  and  the  blue 
hindwing  in  ^J;  the  pale  blue  wings  with  wide  borders  in  Q;  the 
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underside  of  both  sexes  being  silky  white  without  markings. 
Holochila  fulgens,  figured  by  Grose  Smith  «k  Kirby,*  is  an  allied 
species. 

Zoc.— Cairns,  Q.  (^  3,  9  3). 

Philiris  nitens,  Grose  Smith. 

Hoi.  nitens,  G.  Smith,  Nov.  Zool.  v.  p.  107,  1898;  G.  Smith  & 
Kirby,  Rhop.  Exot.  pt.  49,  1899. 

"(?•  Up  per  side. — Forewing  dull  brown,  with  a  basal  pale 
silvery  blue  area  extending  along  inner  margin  to  three-quarters 
its  length,  extending  obliquely  upwards  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
cell  and  over  the  base  of  the  two  median  nervules.  Hindwing 
with  the  basal  four-fifths  pale  silvery  blue,  the  outer  one-fifth 
being  dull  brown. 

Underside  white.  The  apex  of  forewing  and  angle  of 
hindwing  acuminate,  as  in  H.  fulgens. 

Hah, — N.  Queensland.     Exp.  1|  in." 

The  above  is  the  description  from  the  *  Rhopalocera  Exotica '; 
the  figure  is  rather  purple  than  silvery-blue  and  less  extensive 
than  in  P.  innotatus,  but  I  still  doubt  if  it  is  quite  distinct  from 
that  species;  the  figure  is  slightly  smaller  than  in  average  P. 
innotatus  ^  in  my  collection. 

PsBUDODiPSAS,  Felder. 

Wien.  Ent.  Mon.  iv.  p.  243,  I860;  (part)  Hew.,  Trans.  En t. 
Soc.  Lond.  1874,  p.  343. 

Forewing  with  a  three-branched  subcostal,  first  branch  quite 
free  from  costal.  Costa,  outer  and  inner  margins  straight  in  ^, 
outer  margin  convex  in  9,  apex  very  acute  in  $.  Hindwing 
rather  produced  at  anal  angle,  with  three  very  short  tail-like  pro- 
jections, quite  different  from  those  of  Lj/ccrnesthea.  Type,  P, 
eone,  Felder. 

This  genus  is  allied  to  the  C.  absimilia  group  of  Candalides, 
the  main  points  of   difference   being   the   straighter  costal   and 
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outer  margins,  the  more  acute  apex  of  fore  wing  in  .^,  and  the 
produced,  slightly  tailled  hind  wing;  the  palpi  are  shorter  in  both 
eexes. 

I  can  recognise  three  Australian  species  as  clearly  belonging 
to  this  genus,  and  have  included  a  fourth  which  appears  to  be 
best  placed  here,  though  it  has  a  slightly  different  neuration  and 
shape. 

The  species  may  be  thus  distinguished  : — 

A.  XJpperside  of  both  sexes  above  blue,  below  grey digglesi. 

B.  Upperside  of  <f  black;  of  $  brown,  with  outer  )  of  hind- 

wing  yellow,  underside  whitish eofie. 

€.  Upperside  of  both  sexes  black,  with  centrobasal  blue  areas 

usually  on  f orewing  only,  underside  white fumidus, 

D.  Upperside  brown,  with  basal  blue  areas  in  $ ,  underside 

brown  hriabanensis, 

PsKUDODiPSAS  EONE,  Feldcr  (Plate  ii.,  figs.  14-15). 

Wien.  Ent.  Mon.  iv,  p.  243,  1860;  Reise,  Nov.  Lep.  ii.  p.  258, 
t.32,  f.8,  9,  1865;  Semp.,  Mus.  Godf.  Lep.  xiv.  p.  164,  1878. 

^.12 mm.  Upper sid e. — Forewing  black,  with  a  faint 
purplish  sheen.  Hindwiny  black,  with  a  faint  purplish  sheen, 
three  white  submarginal  spots  between  submedian  nervure  and 
first,  second  and  median  nervules;  an  interrupted  marginal  white 
line.     Cilia  white.     Long  white  hairs  on  abdominal  fold. 

Underside.  —  Forpwintj  silvery  white,  with  pale  brown 
markings;  one  dark  subbasal  brown  spot  in  cell,  below  which  ex- 
ternal to  cell  is  another  dark  spot;  a  light  brown  oblong  spot  in 
middle  of  cell,  and  a  similar  one  at  end  of  cell;  a  faint  short  sub- 
apical  band  and  a  submarginal  band  of  pale  brown  spots;  margin 
marke<l  with  brown,  internal  to  which  are  brown  suffusions. 
Cilia  brown.  Hindwing  silvery  white,  with  pale  brown  markings; 
a  subbasal  row  of  four  brown  spots  darker  than  the  rest,  first 
above  cell,  second  in  cell,  third  below  cell,  fourth  very  close  to 
inner  margin;  a  pale  brown  spot  in  middle  of  cell  above  and  below 
which  are  other  spots,  and  one  at  end  of  cell;  margin  defined  by 
a  dark  brown   line,  internal    to   which   is  a    marginal   series  of 
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lunules,  internal  to  which  again  is  an  irregular  series  of  brown 
lines;  between  first  and  second  median  nervules  a  black  spot,  and 
at  anal  angle  a  similar  smaller  spot,  both  crowned  with  orange. 
Cilia  brown. 

$.  13  mm.  U  p  p  e  r  s  i  d  e. — Farewing  brown,  with  faint 
white  cilia.  Hindwing  brown,  except  for  anal  portion  of  outer 
margin,  which  is  yellow;  this  yellow  patch  extending  from  a 
little  beyond  middle  of  outer  margin  nearly  to  anal  angle,  and 
inwards  for  about  \  length  of  wing;  within  the  yellow  patch  two 
brown  triangular  spots,  between  ^ubmedian  nervure  and  first  and 
second  median  nervules;  margin  marked  by  a  brown  line,  internal 
to  which  is  an  interrupted  white  line  showing  more  conspicuously 
at  the  triangular  brown  spots.     Cilia  white. 

Underside  as  in^?  except  for  the  difference  in  shape,  and 
that  the  subbasal  spots  are  the  same  colour  as  the  remaining 
spots. 

Felder's  figures  of  both  sexes  are  very  good. 

Zoc— Cairns  to  Cape  York  ((?  1,  9,  1). 

PSEUDODIPSAS  DIGGLE8I,  Hew. 

Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  lA)nd.  1874,  p.  344;  111.  Diurn.  Lep.  pp.  218, 
219,  pi.  xxxix.  f.  1-4,  1878. 

(J.  14-17  mm.  (16).  Outer  margin  of  forewing  very  straight, 
taiMike  projections  of  hindwing  almost  obsolete,  but  hindwing 
drawn  out  at  anal  angle. 

Uppersid e. — Forewing  brilliant  metallic  blue,  with  brown 
costal  and  outer  margins,  widest  at  apex;  nervules  marked  with 
brown.  Cilia  white.  Hindwing  brilliant  blue,  with  broad  brown 
costal,  narrower  outer,  and  pale  brown  abdominal,  margins;  sub- 
costal nervure  marked  with  brown.     Cilia  white. 

Undersid e. — Forewing  grey,  with  an  elongate  brown  spot 
at  end  of  cell,  an  interneural  discal  series  of  brownish  spots,  a 
submai'ginal  series  of  small  dark  brown  spots,  the  lowest  much 
the  largest.  Cilia  white.  Hindwing  grey,  crossed  by  transverse 
series  of  spots;  ^\e  round,  subbasal;  one  above,  two  in,  two  below 
cell;  a  series  of  four  crossing  middle  of   cell,  first  narrow  above, 
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second  and  third  round,  in  cell;  fourth  round,  below  cell;  an 
elongate  spot  at  end  of  cell,  below  which  is  a  round  spot;  a  discal 
curved  series  of  narrow  spots,  a  submarginal  interneural  series  of 
orange  spots;  more  or  less  outwardly  bordered  with  metallic 
green,  a  large  black  spot  at  termination  of  first  median,  a  smaller 
spot  at  termination  of  submedian.     Cilia  white. 

g.  14-18  mm.  (17).  Outer  margin  of  forewing  not  nearly  so 
.straight  as  in  g.     Outer  margin  of  hindwing  much  rounder. 

Upperside  pale  blue,  centrobasal  areas  with  very  broad 
brown  costal  and  outer  margins,  pale  brown  abdominal  margin^ 
nervules  of  both  wings  marked  in  brown.     Cilia  white. 

Underside.  —  Forewing  grey,  spots  as  in  $  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  brown  spot  in  cell  towards  its  end;  submarginal 
series  sometimes  orange,  sometimes  faintly  bordered  outwardly 
with  metallic  green.  Cilia  white.  Uindwiiig  as  in  (J,  with  sub- 
marginal  orange  series  better  developed,  also  more  metallic  scales, 
dark  terminations  to  all  the  median  nervules. 

This  magnificent  insect  nearly  equals  the  metallic  blue  Ogyris 
in  splendour.  It  appears  to  vary  very  much  in  size  but  very  little 
in  colour;  and  I  have  seen  some  splendid  specimens  bred  by  Mr. 
F.  P.  Dodd  at  Townsville. 

Loc,  —Brisbane  to  Cape  York  ($  4,  9  3)). 

PsEUDODiPSAS  FUMiDUS,  Miskin  (Plate  ii.,  figs.  12-13). 

Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Qsld.  vi.  1889,  p.  264. 

$.  11-13  mm.  (12).  Uppersid  e. — Forewing  glossy  black, 
with  a  metallic  blue  patch  on  basal  half  of  inner  margin  extend- 
ing up  to  but  not  into  cell,  often  much  reduced  in  size  so  as  to  be 
nearly  obsolete.  Cilia  short,  brownish.  Hindwing  glossy  black, 
with  a  narrow  interneural  whitish  line  on  outer  margin  and  two 
large  jet  black  spots  crowned  with  bluish.     Cilia  white. 

U  n  d  e  r  s  i  d  e.  —  Forewing  silvery  grey,  marked  with  darker 
brown  spots,  first  in  cell  subbasal,  another  below  this  external  to 
cell,  one  elongate  in  middle  of  cell,  an  elongated  spot  outside 
cell  below  this,  one  large  marking  end  of  cell,  below  which  i» 
another;  a  rather  broad  discal  series  from  costa  to  submedian,  a 
13 
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submarginal  linear  band.  Cilia  brown.  Hindwing  silvery  grey 
with  brown  spots,  four  subbasal,  of  which  2nd  and  3rd  are  in  cell, 
a  fifth  spot  on  abdominal  margin,  an  elongate  spot  in  middle  of 
cell  above  and  below  which  external  to  cell  is  another  spot,  a  spot 
near  costa  at  middle,  a  broad  curved  costal  series,  a  submarginal 
lunular  series,  a  small  black  spot  near  anal  angle  nearly  surrounded 
vrith  orange,  another  on  margin  between  first  and  second  medians, 
a  brown  marginal  line  internal  to  which  is  a  white  line  and  then 
a  series  of  brownish  blotches.     Cilia  brown. 

9.  11-14  mm.  (13).  U  p  p  e  r  s  i  d  e.  — /''oriwoirt^  black,  with 
pale  blue  scales  very  variable  in  extent,  sometimes  only  occupy- 
ing a  small  basal  area  between  median  and  submedian  nervures, 
at  others  occupying  |  of  wing,  leaving  only  a  black  costal  and 
outer  margin  and  a  dark  spot  at  end  of  cell.  Cilia  brown. 
Hindwing  brownish-black,  with  a  white  interneural  almost  mar- 
ginal line,  a  submarginal  series  of  bluish  lunules  which  with  the 
white  line  enclose  darker  spot-like  areas,  cell  often  with  a  very 
small  splash  of  metallic  scales,  rarely  a  blue  suffusion  over  most 
of  wing.     Cilia  white. 

U  n'd  erside  asin^J,  except  that  the  spots  are  more  distinct 
and  the  subbasal  spot  in  cell  of  forewing  is  often  split  up  into  two. 

This  is  a  very  variable  species,  the  type  male  apparently  having 
more  blue  than  any  male  I  have  seen;  but  this  is  not  surprising, 
as  the  three  males  in  my  collection  all  vary  in  that  direction,  but 
usually  the  female  has  more  blue  than  the  male.  As  in  several 
other  of  our  LyccBnidce,  the  male  is  much  the  rarer. 

Zoc— Richmond  River,  N.S.W.,  to  Cairns,  Q.  (^  3,  9  6). 

PSBUDODIPSAS  BRI8BANEN8IS,  Miskiu. 

Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1884,  p.  95:  LyccyriluSy  And.  cfc  Spry, 
Vict.  Nat.  1897,  pp.  5-7. 

(J.  12  mm.  Forevring  with  costa  and  outer  margin  straight, 
apex  acute;  three  subcostal  nervules,  1st  entirely  free  from 
eostal,  upper  discoidal  given  off  from  subcostal  well  after  and 
not  at  end  of    cell    as  in  the  other  three  species.       Ilindicing 
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«omewhat  produced  but  not  so  distinctly  tailled  as  in  the  other 
species. 

Upperside  uniform  shining  brown,  with  dark  outer  mar- 
ginal lines;  hindwing  with  two  black  spots  near  anal  angle, 
separated  from  black  marginal  line  by  a  pale  blue  line.  Cilia 
brown. 

Underside. — Forewing  brown,  with  slightly  darker  spots 
and  bands  faintly  margined  with  white,  1st  in  cell  subbasal,  2nd 
in  middle  of  cell  long,  below  which  external  to  cell  is  another,  an 
elongated  spot  at  end  of  cell,  a  spot  below  lower  angle  of  cell,  a 
transverse  discal  series  and  a  submarginal  series  of  dots.  Cilia 
brown.  Hindwing  brown,  crossed  by  darker  bands  and  spots,  a 
subbasal  row  of  three,  above,  in  middle  of,  and  below  cell, 
a  row  of  four  crossing  middle  of  cell,  two  above,  one  elongate  in 
middle,  one  below  cell,  an  elongate  spot  at  end  of  cell,  below 
which  is  another;  a  curved  discal  series,  and  a  submarginal  row 
of  dark  lunules;  two  black  spots  near  anal  angle  crowned  with 
orange  and  separated  from  outer  margin  by  a  white  line.  Cilia 
brown. 

g.  11-15  mm.  (13).  Outer  margin  of  forewing  convex.  Hind- 
wing somewhat  quadrate. 

Upperside. — Foretving  smoky  black,  with  a  dark  spot  at 
end  of  cell,  centrobasal  area  between  subcostal  and  inner  margin 
blue,  in  some  specimens  much  restricted.  Cilia  brown.  Hind- 
wing smoky  black,  with  centrobasal  area  between  subcostal  and 
Hubmedian  usually  but  not  always  suffused  with  blue  scales,  two 
(sometimes  three  or  four)  black  spots  on  outer  margin  near  anal 
angle,  often  crowned  above  with  blue  and  separated  from  outer 
margin  by  a  blue  line  which  extends  along  outer  margin.  Cilia 
brown. 

U  n  d  e  r  s  i  d  e  as  in  $,  but  often  with  an  outer  marginal  band 
of  rather  obscure  orange  spots  on  the  hindwing. 

[.,oc. — 'Victoria,  Sydney,  Brisbane. 

I  have  a  female  in  which  the  outer  margin  of  hindwing  comes 
down  straight  from  apex  to  1st  median,  and  then,  turning  nearly 
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at  right  angles,  runs  to  the  anal  angle;  in  another  female  the 
outer  margin  is  rounded. 

Miskin's  type  is  a  very  large  female,  and  is  rather  more  highly 
coloured  than  southern  specimens;  but  from  an  examination  of 
it,  I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  the  Victorian  species  is  the 
same.  Mr.  Illidge  has  compared  my  specimens  with  the  type, 
and  they  are  almost  identical  on  the  underside  (cJ  1,  2  6). 

Lycanestiies,  Moore. 

P.Z.S.  1865,  p.  773;  Trimen,  South  Afr.  Butt.  ii.  p.  93,  1887; 
de  Nic6v.,  Butt.  Ind.  iii.  p.  127,  1890. 

*  In  this  genus,  the  type  of  which  is  L.  emoluSj  Godt.,  {L.  ben- 
galensis,  Moore)  there  are  three  subcostal  nervules,  the  first  being 
entirely  free  from  the  costal  nervure.  On  the  hindwing  there 
are  three  highly  ciliated  short  t^il-like  appendages  from  the  sub- 
median  nervure  and  the  1st  and  2nd  median  nervules;  these  cilia 
are  very  often  broken  ofi*  in  cabinet  specimens. 

The  genus  is  somewhat  allied  to  Ndcaduba,  and  has  a  some- 
what similar  scheme  of  markings  on  the  underside.  Miskin  lists 
five  species  in  his  Catalogue,  of  which  L.  turfieri  must  sink  under 
L,  godeffroyij  and  L.  phaseli  (as  determined  by  Miskin,  not  of 
Mathew)  is  possibly  the  same  insect  as  Semper  records  under  L, 
bcUliaton.  L,  hypolenca,  Prittw.,  I  have  placed  among  reputed 
Australian  species,  for  reasons  I  will  discuss  later;  it  most  cer- 
tainly would  not  come  into  this  genus.  L.  tasmanicus^  Misk.,  i» 
the  male  of  the  insect  recorded  by  Semper  as  Lam.  palmt/ra,  Feld., 
which  is  certainly  very  distinct  from  JW  lineata,  Murray,  and 
should  be  placed  under  Kacaduba. 

The  species  may  be  recognised  as  follows : — 

A.  cf .  Apex  of  forewing  and  outer  margin  of  hindwing  rounded; 

upperside  dull  purplish-blue emolu*. 

B.  cf .  Apex  of  forewing  acute,  outer  margin  of  hindwing  nearly 

straight. 

a.  cf.  Bright  purplish-blue vwdemtua. 

b.  J^.  Lilac-blue godeffroyi. 
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The  general  pattern  of  the  underside  is  as  follows : — 
Underside. — Forewing  brown  or  grey,  with  a  slightly 
darker  spot  bordered  with  white  at  end  of  cell,  a  discal  series  of 
similar  spots  from  near  costa  to  submedian;  an  outer  marginal 
lunular  band,  internal  to  which  is  a  brownish  band  of  suffusions; 
a  dark  marginal  line.  Hindwing  concolorous  with  forewing, 
crossed  by  similar  spots;  a  subbasal  row  of  three  crossing  middle 
of  cell,  one  elongate  marking  end  of  cell,  a  curved  discal  row  from 
costal  nervure  to  inner  margin;  outer  marginal  lunular  band  as 
in  forewing;  a  jet  black  spot  on  margin  between  first  and  second 
medians,  crowned  with  orange;  a  dark  marginal  line,  three  short 
tails  to  first  and  second  medians  and  submedian  composed  of  a 
few  lengthened  cilia. 

Lycjenestiies  emolus,  Godart. 

Pdy,  emoltM,  Godt.,  Enc.  M^th.  ix.  p.  656,  n.  133,  1823:  Lijeofn, 
einoluSf  de  Nice  v..  Butt.  Ind.  iii.  p.  128,  1890:  Lam.  baUiaton, 
Hiibn.,Zatr.  Exot.  Schmett.  figs.  229,  230, 1823:  0)Lam,  haUisUm. 
Semp.,  Mus.  Godf.  Lep.  xiv.  p.  165,  1878:  L.  bengalensiSf  Moore, 
P.Z.S.  1865,  p.  773,  pi.  xli.  fig.  9. 

^.15  mm.  Forewing  with  costa  gently  arched,  apex  rounded, 
outer  margin  slightly  convex,  inner  margin  straight. 

Upperside  dull  purplish-blue,  with  a  dark  marginal  line; 
costal  and  abdominal  margins  of  hindwing  brown,  an  indistinct 
black  spot  at  anal  angle,  three  finely  ciliated  white  tails.  Cilia 
brown. 

Underside  brown,  spots  slightly  darker  Vjrown  bordered 
with  white,  situated  as  in  general  description,  a  splash  of  orange 
between  jet  black  marginal  spot  and  anal  angle;  a  siuall  black 
apH  on  abdominal  margin  towards  base.     Cilia  brown. 

2-  Upperside  pale  purplish-brown,  with  a  suffused  bluish 
patch  at  base;  outer  margins  suffused  with  darker  brown.  Hind- 
wing with  an  inner  narrow  white  outer  marginal  line. 

U  n  d  e  r  s  i  d  e. — Both  wings  as  in  $, 
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This  species  may  be  recognised  by  the  rounded  apex  of  fore- 
wing,  and  outer  margin  of  hind  wing.  In  spite  of  the  Australian 
records  of  de  Nic^ville  and  Druce*^  for  this  species,  I  always 
supposed  they  referred  to  the  next  species,  until  I  received  a 
single  male  from  Mr.  Lower,  which  agrees  exactly  with  the 
various  descriptions  of  L.  emolus,  and  also  with  an  Indian  speci- 
men ($)  in  the  Macleay  Museum. 

LTOiENBSTHBS   MODESTUS,  n.sp.  (Plate  iii.,  fig.  38). 

L.  phaselif  Misk.,  (nee  Math.),  Syn.  Cat.  Rhop.  Aust.  p.  59, 
1891. 

^.  12-15  mm.  (14).  Forewing  withcosta  nearly  straight,  apex 
acute,  outer  margin  straight. 

Upperside  shining  purplish-blue,  with  dark  marginal  lines; 
costal  and  abdominal  margins  brown;  two  jet  black  interneural 
spots  near  anal  angle,  three  short  white  ciliated  tails.  Cilia 
brown,  white  near  anal  angle  of  hindwing. 

Underside  greyish-brown,  with  slightly  darker  spots  as  in 
general  description.  A  brown  spot  on  abdominal  margin  near 
base.     Cilia  brown. 

9.  12-15  mm.  (14).  Shape  somewhat  as  in  $^  but  outer  margin 
of  forewing  more  convex  and  outer  margin  of  hindwing  rounded, 

Upperside  brown,  slightly  darker  towards  margins,  with 
centrobasal  areas  suffused  with  blue.  Anal  angle  with  two 
interneural  black  spots,  crowned  with  white  which  sometimes 
extends  further  along  outer  margin;  an  outer  marginal  black  line 
to  hindwing.     Cilia  brown. 

Underside  as  in  $, 

This,  the  commonest  of  the  genus  in  Australia,  has  been  known 
as  Lyccenezthea  phaaeli^  but  Mr.  Druce  has  clearly  shown t  that 
Mathew's  Lampides  phaseli  belongs  to  the  genus  Jamides  and  ho 
has  one  moderate  filamentous  tail.  Mathew,  however,  makes  na 
mention  of  a  tail  or  tails,  and  his  description  might  well  answer 


•P.Z.S.  1891,  p.358. 
tP.Z.S.  1892,  p.  443. 
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for  several  of  the  Australian  Lyccenidce,  With  reference  to  Zyc. 
lyctBnoideSf  Feld.,  of  which  the  underside  of  the  male  is  figured 
by  Felder,  and  the  female  by  Hewitson,  I  should  certainly  say  it 
is  not  Lye,  emoluSy  Godt.,  but  rather  approaches,  if  it  is  not 
identical  with,  the  species  herein  described. 

Loc, — Mackay  to  Cape  York,  Thursday  Island  ((J  10,  J  6). 

Ltcanbsthks  godeffroyi,  Semper. 

Mus.  Godf.  Lep.  xiv.  p.  165,  1878  :  Z.  turneri,  Miskin,  Proc. 
Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  (2)  v.  p,  39, 1890;  de  Nicev.,  Journ.  Bomb. 
Nat  Hist  Soc.  xiii.  p.  U6,  pi.  Z.  figs.  23,  24,  1898. 

^.  13-14  mm.  (14).  Shape  as  in  L.  modestus,  but  rather  more 
produced  at  anal  angle. 

Upperside  uniform  lilac-purple,  with  narrow  dark  outer 
margins,  three  short  white  ciliated  tails.     Cilia  brown. 

Underside  greyish,  with  spots  and  bands  as  in  general 
description,  well  bordered  with  white;  cololir  of  spots  not 
markedly  different  from  groundcolour;  outer  marginal  lunul^r 
bands  well  developed.     Cilia  brown. 

9.  15-16  mm.  (15).     Shape  as  in  Z.  modesius  9. 

Uppersid  e. — Foretving  black,  with  centrobasal  area  broadly 
blue,  a  large  white  blotch  just  beyond  lower  end  of  cell.  Hindwiny 
light  whitish-violet,  the  nervules  well  marked  in  brown;  outer 
marginal  line  black,  internal  to  which  is  an  interneural  white 
line,  then  an  interneural  series  of  whitish-violet  lunules  situated 
in  a  broad  black  outer  margin.     Cilia  white. 

Underside  as  in  ^,  but  disc  much  whiter,  the  white  spot 
of  forewing  showing  on  underside. 

This  species  lacks  the  dark  spot  on  the  abdominal  margin  on 
underside  usually  found  in  L.  emolua  and  L,  modeshis,  in  this 
particular  agreeing  with  the  Indian  Z.  lyccenina,  Feld.,  to  which 
in  several  respects  the  male  is  allied. 

Dr.  Staudinger*  figures  under  the  name  Psevdodipsas  lycos- 
noides,  Feld.,  a  male  somewhat  allied  to  this  species;  and  he 

•  Exot.  Schmett  p.  273.  t.  94,  1888. 
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remarks  that  he  hsis  specimens  from  Australia  which  he  considers 
to  be  varieties  of  L,  lycmnoides;  but  whether  he  refers  to  this  or 
the  preceding  species  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Loc. — Mackay  to  Cape  York,  Port  Darwin  ($  4,  J  2). 

PoLYOMMATUS,  Latreille. 

Gen.  Crust,  et  Ins.  iv.  p.  206,  1809;  Moore,  Lep.  Cey.  i.  p.  93, 
1881;  de  Nicev.,  Butt.  Ind.  iii.  p.  203,  1890. 

As  restricted  by  Moore  and  de  Niceville,  this  genus  has  the 
forewing  triangular,  the  subcostal  with  three  branches,  the  first 
of  which  is  quite  free  from  the  costal  nervure;  and  the  hind  wing 
has  a  long  filamentous  tail  to  the  first  median  nervule. 

Type  P.  boeticiiSf  Linn. 

The  genus  now  comprises  one,  almost  world-wide  species,  though 
there  seems  little  to  separate  it  from  such  a  species  as  Catochi-y- 
sops  strabo,  Fabr. 

PoLYOMMATUS  B(£TIGU8,  Linn.  (Plate  iii.,  fig.  11). 

Pap,  bcsticusy  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  ed.  xii.  i.  p.  789,  1767  :  Poly, 
bixticus,  de  Nic6v.,  Butt.  Ind.  iii.  p.  204,  t.  27,  tig.  190,  1890: 
Lampides  hceticua^  And.  «k  Spry,  Vict.  Butt.  ii.  p.  84,  1894 :  Pap. 
damoelesy  Fabr.,  Syst.  Ent.  p.  526,  1775;  Don.,  Ins.  New  Holl. 
pi.  xxxi.  fig.  2,  1805. 

(J.  12-17  mm.  (15).  Upperside  violaceous,  blue  at  base, 
with  a  covering  of  long  bluish  hair-like  scales,  costal  and  outer 
margin  brown,  a  round  black  caudal  spot,  another  at  anal  angle; 
tail  black,  tipped  with  white.     Cilia  white. 

Underside. — Forewiny  light  brown,  crossed  by  linear 
brown  fasciae  margined  with  white;  a  straight  submarginal  white 
fascia  from  near  apex  to  submedian.  Cilia  whitish.  Ilindwiny 
light  brown,  basal  §  crossed  by  narrow  irregular  white  lines,  a 
broad  white  straight  discal  band,  caudal  and  anal  spots  jet  black, 
sprinkled  with  metallic  green  scales,  and  crowned  with  orange. 
Cilia  whitish. 

J.  12-17  mm.  (15).  Upperside  light  brown  with  centro- 
basal  areas  bluish,  of  very  variable  extent,  hindwing  often  with 
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two  indistiuct  submarginal  whitish  bands,  caudal  and  anal  black 
spots  circled  with  white.  Tail  black,  tipped  with  white.  Cilia 
white. 

U  n  d  e  r  H  i  d  e  as  in  (J,  but  often  a  spot  below  cell  of  forewing. 

Papilio  coluthece,  Fueas.,  P.  archias^  Cram.,  and  P,  pisorum  are 
synonyms. 

This  is  a  variable  and  widespread  species,  but  can  be  easily 
recognised  by  the  straight  white  discal  fasciae  of  the  underside. 
It  occurs  throughout  Australia,  and  is  one  of  the  few  Lyctenida: 
that  is  found  up  to  500  miles  from  the  coast  ((J  30,  9  30\ 

Catocurysops,  Boisduval. 

Voy.  Astr.  Lep.  p.  87,  1832;  de  Nicev.,  Butt.  Ind.  iii.  p.  175, 
1890:  Euchrysopa,  Butl.,  Entom.  xxxiii.  p.  1,  1900. 

In  this  genus  the  subcostal  has  three  branches,  the  costal 
nervure  is  bent  down  so  as  almost  to  touch  the  first  subcostal  but 
is  not  anastomosed  with  it,  the  hind  wing  is  provided  with  a 
filamentous  tail  to  the  first  median. 

Type  C.  strabo,  Fabr. 

Butler  has  separated  C.  cn^us  and  C  paiidava,  placing  them 
in  a  new  genus  Euchryaops, 

A.  Hindwing  with  outer  margin  nearly  straight platusa, 

B.  Hindwing  with  outer  margin  round cnfjns. 

Catochrysops  PLATI8SA,   Herrich-Schaffer. 

Lycofina  platissa,  Herr.-Schif ,  Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.  xxx.  p.  74, 
pi.  iv.  fig.  20,  1869  :  C.  platism,  Druce,  P.Z.S.  1891,  p.  369  : 
Lampides  kaudarpa,  Semper  (nee  Horsf.),  Mus.  Godf.  Lep.  xiv. 
p.  158,  1878  :  Lam.  lithargyria,  Moore,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  xx. 
p.  340,  1877:  C.  lUharyyria,  de  Xicev.,  Butt.  Ind.  iii.  p.  178, 
1890  :  C.  slraboy  auctorum  nee  Fabr. 

(J.   11-15  mm.  (13).     Shape    and    neuration    nearly   a.s    in   P, 

Upperside  greyish- whitish-blue,  with  narrow  black  outer 
margins,  a  round  jet  black  caudal  spot,  a  black  nuuk  at  anal 
angle;  tail  filamentous,  black,  tipped  with  white. 
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Underside  greyish- white  crossed  by  slightly  darker  bands 
well  bordered  with  white.  Foreuring  with  a  short  discocellular 
band,  a  long  curved  discal  band,  often  an  indistinct  spot  on  costa 
between  these  bands,  outer  marginal  lunular  bands  indistinct. 
Cilia  whitish.  Hindtoing  with  three  subbasal  spots,  middle  one 
in  cell,  a  short  discocellular,  a  long  curved  discal  band  with  Ist 
spot  nearer  base  than  2nd,  outer  marginal  bands  indistinct,  caudal 
spot  black,  crowned  with  orange,  anal  spot  black.     Cilia  whitish. 

$.  11-15  mm.  (14).     Shape  as  in  (J. 

Upperside  brown,  centrobasal  areas  blue,  variable  in 
extent;  outer  margin  of  hind  wing  with  two  whitish  interneurai 
lunular  bands,  caudal  spot  black,  crowned  with  yellow.  Cilia 
whitish.     Tail  black,  tipped  with  white. 

Undersideasin(J'. 

This  species  is  allied  to  C.  strahoy  Fabr.,  indeed  the  females  of 
the  two  are  said  to  be  identical;  the  typical  lilac-blue  male  of 
that  species,  however,  has  not  yet  been  recorded  from  Australia. 
On  the  upperside  the  female  very  closely  resembles  Nacaduha 
aneyra  $. 

De  Nic^ville  determined  Australian  specimens  as  C.  litliargyria 
but  that  name  must  give  way  to  (7.  platusa;  for  Herrich-Schaffer's 
type  (9)  came  from  Australia,  where  C  atraho  does  not  occur;  so 
that  C,  platissa  cannot  be  a  synonym  of  that  species. 

Loc.  — Brisbane  to  Cape  York,  North  and  North-West  Austra- 
lia (cJ  10,  5  3). 

Catochrysops  cnejus,  Fabricius  (Plate  iii.,  fig.  10). 

Uesperia  cnejtM,  Fabr.,  Ent.  Syst.  Suppt.  p.  430,  1798:  C. 
cnejus^  de  Nic6v.,  Butt.  Ind.  iii.  p.  178,  1890:  Lye,  samoa,  Herr.- 
Schff.,  Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.  xxx.  pi.  iv.  f.  18,  p.  37,  and  p.  138,  1869. 

$,  11-16  mm.  (14).  Upperside  uniform  pinkish-blue,  with 
greyish-brown  outer  margins,  two  black  spots  at  anal  angle  of 
hind  wing.     Tail  brown,  tipped  with  white.     Cilia  white. 

Underside. — Foretviiig  grey,  with  a  darker  discocellular 
spot  bordered  with  white,  a  discal  band  of  five  or  six  similar 
spots,  outer  margin   with  a  double   indistinct  brownish  band. 
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Cilia  white.  Hindunng  grey,  with  discocellular  spot  and  curved 
discal  band  as  in  forewing,  a  small  black  subbasal  spot  in  cell, 
above  which  near  costa  is  another;  a  third  near  costa  at  middle, 
two  black  spots  near  anal  angle,  sprinkled  with  metallic  green 
and  crowned  with  orange,  outer  marginal  double  band  as  in  fore- 
wing.     Cilia  white. 

g.  13-16  mm.  (15).  Up  per  side. — Forewing  light  brown, 
with  darker  discocellular  spot,  centrobasal  area  pale  blue,  extend- 
ing half  into  and  beyond  cell,  and  to  inner  margin;  near  angle 
sometimes  a  faint  trace  of  a  light  submarginal  band.  Cilia  white. 
Hindwing  light  brown,  with  centrobasal  area  of  variable  pale 
blue,  outer  margin  with  five  white  circles  enclosing  darker  colour, 
the  two  nearest  anal  angle  being  black  crowned  with  orange, 
sometimes  a  discal  series  of  interneural  white  wedge-shaped  spots. 
Cilia  white. 

Undersideasin  $, 

Loc. — Richmond  River  to  Cape  York  (^  13,  9  9). 

Lucia,  Swainson. 

Zool.  111.  Ins.  ii.  p.  135,  1832  ;  (part)  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep. 
p.  501,  1850-2. 

Forewing  with  costa,  outer  and  inner  margins  nearly  straight, 
apex  acute  in  ^,  outer  margin  convex,  apex  blunt  in  J.  Costal 
nervure  ending  on  costa  about  end  of  cell,  entirely  free  from  1st 
subcostal;  subcostal  nervure  three-branched,  upper  discoidal 
emitted  from  subcostal  some  distance  after  end  of  cell.  Bind- 
icing  in  type  species  rounded  in  both  sexes,  in  the  others  drawn  out 
to  a  blunt  tail  in  (J  only.     Type  L.  lucanus,  Fabr. 

Swainson  described  this  originally  as  a  subgenus  to  include  L. 
limbaria  {-^L,  lucanus)  only.  Westwood  extended  the  genuH, 
including  Z.  epius,  Westw.,  since  made  the  type  of  SpaJgis  by 
Moore,  a  genus  which  Miskin  sinks  under  Lucia;  but  from  an 
examination  of  the  type  species,  S,  epius  from  Ceylon,  I  can  trace 
no  generic  resemblance  to  Lucia.  Of  the  species  I  refer  here, 
L.  pyrodiscus  was  so  placed  by  Rosenstock;  but  L.  auri/er  was 
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referred  to  Chrysophanus  by  Semper,  and  Miskin  who  abo 
included  his  C.  aenea  {  —  L,  pyrodiscus)  there.  After  a  very 
careful  study  of  de  Niceville's  remarks  on  Ohrysophanus,  and  also 
many  species,  including  the  type  C,  phUas  from  Europe  and  N. 
America,  I  cannot  place  our  other  two  species  in  that  genus,  for 
in  ChrysophanxLS  the  upper  discoidal  is  given  off  from  or  very 
near  to  end  of  cell,  while  in  L.  auri/er  and  especially  in  L.  pyro- 
discus,  the  upper  discoidal  is  given  off  well  beyond  the  end  of  cell 
as  in  L.  lucanus.  This  genus  contains  the  Aastralian  repre- 
sentatives of  the  "Coppers,"  which  may  be  thus  distinguished: — 

A.  Upperside  with  copper  area  on  forewing  only,  bindwing 

rounded  in  both  sexes. lucauus, 

B.  Upperside  with  copper  area  on  both  wings;  hindwing  in  J" 

prolonged  into  a  blunt  tail,  in  $  rounded. 

a.  Copper  area  on  bindwing  definite;  size  small aurifer, 

b.  Copper  area  on  hindwing  suffused,  ill-defined,  often  want- 

ing; size  much  larger pyrodhnts, 

Lucia   lucanus,  Fabricius  (Plate  iii.,  fig.  21). 

IIesj}eria  lucanus,  Fabr.,  Ent.  Syst.  iii.  p.  3*22,  1793  :  Pap,  lu- 
canus, Don.,  Ins.  Ind.  t.  43,  f.  4,  1800  :  L.  lucanus,  And.  it  Spry, 
Vict.  Butt.  p.  81,  1894  :  Z.  limharia.  Swains,,  Zool.  III.  Ins.  ii.  t. 
135,  1832  :  Chrysophanus  discifer,  Herr.-Schff.,  Stett.  Ent.  Zeit. 
p.  72,  t.  4,  f.  21,  1869;  Tepper,  Trans.  Roy,  Soc.  S.A.  p.  29,  t.  11, 
f.  14.  15,  1882. 

$,  9-13  mm.  (11);  J-  10-15  mm.  (13).  Antennaj  about  ^ 
length  of  costa. 

This  is  an  easily  recognised  species,  with  a  well  defined  coppery 
area  on  forewing  in  $,  and  a  variable  coppery  sufiusion  in  J. 
The  underside  is  marked  with  brown  spots  and  white  blotches. 
Cilia  well  spotted. 

Loc, — South  Australia,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Brisbane 
to  Mackay. 

Lucia  aurifek,  Blanchard. 

Tfi*>cla  auri/er,  Blanch.,  Voy.  P61e  Sud,  t.  3,  f.  13,  14,  1853  : 
Chrysophanus  aurifer,   And.  k  Spry,  Vict.  Butt.  ii.  p.  82,  1894  . 
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Thecia  limbarioj  Blanch.,  (nee  Swainson),  Voy.  P61e  Sud,  p.  400, 
1853. 

(J.  10-13  mm.  (12).  Foretoiiuf  with  apex  pointed,  outer  margin 
Mtraight.  Hivdwiny  with  anal  angle  prolonged  into  a  blunt 
tooth.     Antennae  more  than  i  length  of  costa. 

Upper  side. — Foreiving  black;  with  a  central  triangular 
copper  patch  wholly  below  cell,  extending  to  inner  margin,  base 
black.  Cilia  whitish,  faintly  chequered.  Hindwiny  black,  with 
a  discal  triangular  coppery  patch  rarely  entering  cell,  an  almost 
marginal  interneural  series  of  metallic  blue  lines,  sometimes 
wanting.     Cilia  brown. 

Underside. — Foreioiny  pale  brown,  with  darker  brown 
spots  arranged  as  in  L.  hicanua  with  the  addition  of  a  subbasal 
spot  below  cell,  not  mottled  with  white.  Cilia  brown.  Bindwing 
pale  brown,  with  a  complicated  system  of  purplish-brown  spots  of 
which  the  curved  discal  series  is  very  broad  and  purple;  tooth- 
like tail  often  showing  a  ferruginous  tint.     Cilia  brown. 

$.  10-16  mm.  (13^.  Forfiunng  with  outer  margin  convex,  apex 
blunt.  Hindwiny  without  projecting  tooth,  outer  margin  rounded 
and  slightly  waved. 

U  pp  e  r  si  d  e. — Foretviny  dark  brown,  with  a  very  variable 
coppery  patch  rarely  entering  cell,  sometimes  reaching  inner 
margin.  Cilia  brown.  Hifidwiuy  dark  brown,  with  a  very 
variable  coppery  patch  never  reaching  cell  or  outer  margin,  a 
marginal  interneural  series  of  bluish- white  spots.     Cilia  brown. 

U  nde  rs  id  e  yellowish-brown,  with  dark  faintly  purplis-h- 
brovvn  spots  as  in  $,  but  with  discal  band  of  hindwing  not  so 
prominent.     Cilia  brown. 

This  species  is  distinguished  from  L.  pyrodiscus  by  its  smaller 
size,  and  better  define<^l  and  more  restricted  darker  coppery  areas 
which  rarely  reach  either  into  cell  or  to  outer  margin,  and  by  the 
outer  marginal  bluish- white  series  of  lines. 

Loc. — South  Australia,  Tasmania,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales 
to  Newcastle  (cJ  16,  9  11). 
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LuoiA  PYRODI8CD8,  Rosenstock  (Plates  iL,  figs.  22,  23;  iii.,  fig.  27). 

Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (5)  xvi.  p.  377,  1885  :  Chryaophanus  cgnea, 
Misk.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1890,  p.  33;  And.  &  Spry, 
Vict.  Butt.  iL  p.  83,  1894. 

fj.   13-15  mm.  (14).     Shape  as  in  L.  auri/er  ^. 

Upperside.  —  Forewing dark  brown,  with  a  large  triangular 
centrobasal  golden  spot  occupying  at  least  \  cell  and  reaching 
inner  margin,  a  dark  spot  marking  end  of  cell,  base  in  some 
directions  brown.  Cilia  brownish.  Hindwing  with  upper  half 
brown,  lower  half  golden  with  dark  brown  margin,  tooth-like  tail 
brown,  abdominal  fold  paler  brown.     Cilia  brown. 

Underside  pale  brown,  with  a  purplish  sheen,  and  a  com- 
plicated series  of  indistinct  spots  and  bands  much  as  in  L.  auri/er^ 
but  the  discal  series  are  very  indistinct,  outer  margins  without 
purplish  sheen.     Cilia  brown. 

$.   11-17  mm.  (15).     Shape  as  in  L.  aiiri/er  $. 

XJ pi>erside.—Forewing  brown,  with  a  large  central  dull 
golden  spot,  very  variable,  sometimes  reaching  to  base  and  inner 
margin,  usually  extending  into  cell.  Cilia  brown.  Hindwing 
with  upper  half  brown,  lower  half  irregularly  dull  golden,  a  dark 
outer  marginal  line,  and  three  dark  irregular  interneural  spots 
towards  anal  angle,  golden  area  sometimes  restricted  to  a  faint 
suffusion,  more  noticeable  on  the  nervules.     Cilia  brown. 

Underside  yellowish  to  purplish-brown,  richer  at  outer 
margins,  with  spots  and  bands  reduced  to  double  wavy  lines. 
Cilia  brown. 

This  is  a  variable  species,  especially  the  female.  It  may  be 
distinguished  from  L.  auri/er  by  its  larger  size,  paler  coppery 
colour,  usually  extending  into  cell,  and  the  more  uniform  under- 
side. 

I  have  for  some  time  been  of  opinion  that  Miskin  redescribed 
Rosenstock's  species:  and  Dr.  Lucas,  from  whom  Rosenstock 
received  his  species,  assures  me  that  this  is  the  case.  Rosenstock 
unfortunately  mentions  neither  sex,  size  nor  shape;  but  I  do  not 
think  his  description  can  stand  for  L.  aurifer  as  Miskin  supposed, 
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for  Rosenstock  mast  have  been  acquainted  with  the  figure  of  Z. 
auriferii  not  with  specimens;  he  notes  his  species  (which  I  should 
say  was  a  male  as  he  gives  the  name  as  an  MS.  name  of  Newman's 
in  British  Museum  with  the  male  sign)  as  deep  firy  golden 
metallic,  but  neither  mentions  the  bluish  outer  marginal  marks 
on  the  upperside  nor  the  distinct  discal  band  of  the  underside  of 
hindwing  which  are  characteristics  of  L,  aurifer,  The  clubs  of 
antennse  are  given  as  black,  brownish-red  at  tips  and  underneath, 
which  is  a  character  of  C.  asnea  but  not  of  Z.  aurifer, 
Loc, — Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Brisbane  to  Bowen  ((J  1 4, 

Tarucus,  Moore. 

Lep.  Cey.  i.  p.  81,  1881 ;  de  Nice  v.,  Butt.  Ind.  iii.  p.  186,  1890. 

Costal  nervure  short,  taking  a  sudden  bend  downwards  towards 
1st  subcostal  nervule  which,  however,  in  the  single  Australian 
species,  it  does  not  touch;  subcostal  nervure  3-branched.  Eyes 
smooth  in  the  type,  T,  theophraatua^  Fabr.;  hairy  in  T,  telicanus. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  easily  recognised  by  the  mark- 
ings of  the  underside,  which  in  the  Australian  species  are 
arranged  in  alternate  broad  and  narrow  bands  at  right  angles 
to  the  costa.  In  Australia,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  only  a 
.single  variable  species,  which  has  passed  under  many  names, 
causing  some  confusion,  so  I  have  tried  to  give  as  full  and 
detailed  a  description  as  possible. 

Tarucus  telicanus,  Lang. 

Pap.  telicanus,  Lang,  Verz.  sein.  Schmett.  ii.  p.  47,  387-389, 
1789  :  Lye.  telicanus,  Trimen,  S.  Afr.  Butt.  ii.  p.  69,  1887  [where 
many  references  may  be  found] :  Ilesperia  pliniua,  Fabr.,  Ent. 
8yst.  iii.  pt.  1,  p.  284,  1793  :  Tarucus  plinius,  de  Nic4v.,  Butt. 
Ind.  iii.  p.  194,  1890  [where  many  references  may  be  found]  : 
Lye.  pseudocassius,  Murray,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  x.  p.  108,  126,  1873: 
Lye.  pidchra,  Murray,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1874,  p.  524,  pi.  x. 
f.  7,  8 :  Lampides  hyrcanus,  8emp.  (nee  Feld.),  Mus.  Godf.  Lep. 
xiv.  p.  157,  1878. 
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(J.  11-14  mm.  (12).  Forewing  with  costa  very  gently  arched^ 
outer  margin  convex.  Hindwing  with  outer  margin  rounded,  a 
short  tail  to  the  extremity  of  1st  median  nervule. 

Upper  side. — Forewing  pale  purplish,  with  a  very  narrow- 
brown  costal  margin,  a  somewhat  broader  brown  outer  margin; 
base  of  wing  dark  blue.  Cilia  pale.  Hindwing  pale  purplish, 
with  a  broad  pale  brown  costal  margin,  a  somewhat  narrower 
darker  brown  outer  margin,  the  dark  spots  of  underside  sometimes 
showing  through  ;  base  dark  blue.  Tail  short,  brown,  tipped 
with  white.     Cilia  pale  brown. 

Underside.  — Forewing  .whitish,  with  a  number  of  dark 
brown  bands,  mostly  transverse,  irregularly  sinuated,  variable  in 
size.  Costa  whitish,  especially  at  base^  below  this  a  dark  brown 
bar  from  base  to  middle  of  costa,  below  this  a  triangular  brown 
spot;  of  the  six  transverse  bands  I,  3  and  5  are  usually  broader 
and  darker  than  2,  4  and  6;  a  submarginal  wavy  brown  line  within 
which  is  a  series  of  brown  spots.  Outer  margin  marked  with  a 
dark  line.  Cilia  pale  brown,  faintly  spotted.  Hitidunng  with 
pattern  as  in  forewing  but  not  so  defined  into  bands;  they  may 
be  described  as  three  broad  dark  brown  hands  surrounded 
markedly  with  white,  the  intervening  spaces  more  or  less  filled 
with  paler  brown;  base  of  costa  white;  a  dark  brown  blotch  at 
apex,  marginal  series  of  interneural  brown  spots  crowned  with 
brown,  those  on  either  side  of  base  of  tail  jet  black  crowned  with 
pale  orange  and  sprinkled  with  metallic  green,  a  nan*ow  marginal 
brown  line.     Cilia  brownish.     Tail  brown,  tipped  with  white. 

J.  11-14  mm.  (13).  Shape  as  in  (J  except  that  the  outer 
margin  is  more  convex. 

Uppersid  e. — Forewing  with  broad  brown  costal  and  outer 
margins,  basal  area  of  wing  shining  blue  extending  more  or  less 
across  wing,  inner  margin  brown;  central  area  marked  with  sub- 
quadrate  white  spots,  sometimes  suffused  with  bluish,  first  situated 
in  lower  outer  corner  of  cell;  below  it  another;  a  third  well 
beyond  cell  largest;  there  is  also  a  discal  series  of  five  or  six, 
all  small.  In  worn  specimens  the  appearance  is  of  four  (or  five) 
large  brown  spots  standing  in  a  whitish  suffusion.     Cilia  pale. 
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Uindvnng  blackish-brown,  with  blue  basal  area  extending  more 
or  less  across  wing,  a  discal  series  of  five  (or  six)  small  white 
spots;  a  marginal  series  of  interneural  dark  spots  faintly  sur- 
rounded with  white,  those  near  anal  angle  being  the  largest;  tail 
short,  black,  tipped  with  whito.     Cilia  whitish. 

Underside  as  in  $. 

I  have  before  me  a  large  series  of  specimens  from  Southern 
Queensland,  which  I  find  to  be  variable,  especially  on  the  under- 
side. I  have  also  specimens  from  South  Africa  and  Ceylon  {T. 
pl%nius)j  which  are  identical  with  some  of  the  Australian  speci- 
mens. The  late  Mr.  de  Nic^ville  was  of  opinion  that  all  these 
belonged  to  one  species.  Druce  remarks  (P.Z.S.  1892,  p.  445) 
"  Mr.  Miskin  considers  the  Australian  insect  should  stand  under 
the  name  pseudocassiuSf  Murray;  such  being  the  case,  he  must 
admit  that  T.  plinius  and  T,  pseudocassitis  occur  together,  as  we 
possess  specimens  from  India  and  Africa  agreeing  exactly  with 
others  from  Australia."  There  is  no  doubt  to  my  mind  that  there 
is  only  a  single  Australian  species,  which  ranges  from  Sydney  to 
Bowen  (^  17,  9  12). 

Chilades,  Moore. 

Lep.  Cey.  i.  p.  76,  1881;  de  Nic^v.,  Butt.  Ind.  iii.  p.  88,  1890. 

"  Fore  wing,  costal  nervure  terminating  just  before  apex  of 
discoidal  cell,  slightly  bent  downwards  or  bowed  just  before  its 
termination;  first  subcostal  nervule  bent  upwards  to  meet  that 
portion  of  costal  nervure  which  is  bent  downwards.  ,  .  .  Type 
C.  laius.  Cram. 

"  The  genus  is  a  very  poor  one,  and  can  only  be  maintained  for 
convenience,  as,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  it  does  not  differ  struc- 
turally in  the  slightest  degree  from  Lyccena^  Fabr."  (de  Niceville). 

The  genus  Lyccena  as  restricted  by  de  Niceville  has  so  far  not 
been  found  in  Australia. 

Chilades  trociiilus,  Freyer. 

Lye.  trochilus^  Frey.,  Neu.  Beit.  Sclimett.  v.  p.  98,  pi.  ccccxl. 
f.  1,  1844;  Herr.-Schfl".,  Schmett.  Eur.  i.  p.  128,  pi.  xlviii.  f.  224, 
14 
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225  (J,  pi.  xlix.  f.  226  $,  1844:  C.  trochilus,  de  Nic^v.,  Butt.  Ind. 
iii.  p.  91,  1890 :  Lye.  putliy  Koll,  Hiigers  Kaschmir,  iv.  pt.  2, 
p.  422,  1848  :  Semp.,  Journ.  Mus.  Godf.  xiv.  p.  160,  187S :  Lye. 
Uophthalma,  Herr.-Schff.,  Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.  xxx.  p.  73,  1869  : 
Lye.  parvay  Murray,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1874,  p.  526,  pi.  x. 
f.  1  :  Lye.  gnoma,  Snellen,  Tijdsehr.  Ent.  xix.  p.  159,  pi.  vii.  f.  1, 
1876. 

(J.  8-9  mm.  (9),  $.  9  mm.  This  species  is  immediately  recog- 
nised by  its  small  size  and  brown  colour  on  the  upperside.  The 
outer  margin  of  the  hind  wing  on  the  underside  is  marked  by  six 
large  black  spots,  the  first  and  last  often  quite  obscured  with 
metallic  green  scales. 

The  Australian  form  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the 
'  Old  World,  but  if  future  entomologists  wish  to  consider  it  different, 
the  name  C.  isophthalma,  Herr.-Schff.,  from  Rockhampton,  must 
be  used. 

Loe. — Rockhampton  to  Cairns  ((J  8,  §  1). 

ZiZERA,  Moore. 
Lep.  Cey.  i.  p.  78,  1881;  de  Nic6v.,  Butt.  Ind.  iii.  p.  110,  1890. 

Forewing  small,  costa  gently  arched,  apex  blunt,  outer  margin 
slightly  convex,  inner  margin  straight;  subcostal  with  three 
branches,  1st  strongly  bent  upwards  to  touch  costal  nervure  but 
not  connected  therewith.  Hindwing  with  outer  margin  rounded, 
2nd  median  given  off  at  lower  end  of  cell.  No  tail.  Type  Z. 
minima  {-=  Z.  alstis). 

The  neuration  in  this  genus  does  not  markedly  differ  from  that 
of  Lyccena,  Chilades,  and  Cyaniris,  except  perhaps  that  the  second 
median  of  hindwing  is  given  off  at  the  end  of  cell,  instead  of  before 
it  as  in  those  genera;  but  by  their  small  size  and  inconspicuous 
markings  the  species  can  be  easily  recognised.  The  males  are 
usually  a  dull  blue,  with  brown  margins;  and  the  females  greyish- 
brown,  with  blue  suffusions  on  the  upperside,  but  they  are  variable 
and  are  best  distinguished  by  the  underside. 
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A.  Two  spots  in  cell  of  f orewing  on  underside delotpUa, 

B.  One  spot  in  cell  of  forewing  on  underside lyfimon, 

C  No  Fpot  in  cell  of  forewing  on  underside. 

a.  Almost  without  markings;  no,  one  or  two  black  spots  at  anal 

angle alsulus. 

b.  Markings  on  underside  pale  brown labradus, 

c.  Markings  on  underside  blackish gaika. 

The  markings  of  the  underside  consist  of  a  curved  discal  inter- 
neural  series,  and  an  elongate  spot  at  end  of  cell  in  each  wing; 
And  a  subbasal  row  of  three  or  four  spots  on  hind  wing. 

ZiZERA  DELOSPiLA,  n.sp.  (Plate  ii.,  fig.  5). 

Antennae  brown,  ringed  with  white.  Thorax  and  alxlomen 
above  brown,  Mow  white.  Forewinj  with  costa  much  arched, 
apex  blunt,  outer  margin  convex.  Hindwing  with  outer  margin 
round. 

Upperside. — Both  wintjs  uniformly  brown,  with  brown 
cilia,  markedly  spotted  with    white. 

Underside.  — Forewing  white,  with  very  conspicuous  dark 
brown  spots,  two  placed  in  cell,  one  towards  base,  the  other  a 
little  beyond  middle;  below  this  spot  external  to  cell  another 
spot;  an  elongate  spot  marking  end  of  cell,  and  a  discal  series  of 
1^\e  interneural  spots;  a  small  brown  spot  on  costa  above  this 
series  towards  base.  A  submarginal  interneunal  series  of  six 
white  splashes  internal  to  which  is  a  brown  suffusion  widest  near 
angle;  margin  marked  by  a  brown  line.  Cilia  white,  spotted 
with  brown.  JUndwing  white,  marked  by  dark  brown  spots; 
three  basal,  middle  one  in  cell;  four  subbasal,  1st  above,  2nd  in 
middle  of,  3rd  and  1th  below  cell;  an  elongate  spot  marking  end 
of  cell,  and  a  discal  series  of  seven  interneural  irregular  spots;  a 
submarginal  series  of  interneural  lighter  brown  less  distinct 
spots;  the  nervules  for  some  distance  marked  with  brown;  a 
brown  marginal  line.     Cilia  white,  spotted  with  brown. 

Type  in  Macleay  Museum  from   X.W.  Australia  ;    length  of 
costa  of  forewing  about  12  mm. 

This  very  distinct  species  is  represented  by  a  single  specimen 
^Jl)  in  the  Macleay  Museum,  and  with  some  little  doubt  may  be 
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referred  to  this  genus,  a  unique  specimen,  however,  not  admitting 
of  a  very  careful  structural  examination.  It  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  genus  Lyccena  than  to  any  other  Australian  species 
of  Zizera,  It  may  easily  be  recognised  by  the  spotted  fringes, 
and  the  white  underside  with  the  very  conspicuous  brown  spots, 
two  of  which  are  placed  in  the  cell  of  forewing.  It  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  any  described  Australian  species,  nor  have  I  seen  any 
other  form  at  all  approaching  it. 

Zizera  ltsimon,  Hiibner. 

Pap,  lysimon,  Hubn.,  Eur.  Schmett.  i.  pi.  cv.  figs.  534,  535, 
1798-1803;  de  Nicer.,  Butt.  Ind.  iii.  p.  116,  pi.  xxvi.  fig.  173,  1890: 
Lye.  knysna,  Trimen,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1862,  p.  282. 

$.  10-11  mm.     Shape  and  neu  ration  as  in  Z.  labradus. 

Upperside  purple-brown,  with  a  silky  gloss,  outer  margins 
and  costal  margin  of  hind  wing  rather  broadly  dark  brown.  Cilia 
brown. 

U  n  d  e  r  s  i  d  e. — Foreioing  greyish-white,  spots  black  margined 
with  white,  one  in  cell,  one  at  end  of  cell;  discal  row  of  six 
larger,  one  on  costa  nearer  base  than  discal  row;  two  rows  of 
marginal  brown  lunules.  Cilia  greyish.  Hindwing  greyish- 
white,  spots  as  in  forewing,  subbasal  row  of  four,  one  at  end  of 
cell,  a  curved  discal  series  of  seven,  outer  marginal  lunules  as  in 
forewing.     Cilia  greyish. 

J.  12  mm.     Shape  and  neuration  as  in  $. 

Upperside  as  in  $,  with  broader  margins,  coloured  areas 
with  a  blue  tint. 

Underside  as  in  (J. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  Z,  gaika,  from  which  it  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  larger  size  and  the  presence  of  the  cell  spot 
on  underside  of  forewing. 

f^oc, — Richmond  River  to  Cape  York;  Port  Darwin  ((J  12,  $2). 

Zizera  alsulus,  Herrich-Schaffer  (Plate  ii.,  fig.  10). 

Lye.  alsuluSf  Herr.-Schff.,  Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.  1869,  p.  75;  Semper, 
Mus.  Godf.  Lep.  xiv.  p.  160,  1878  :  Lye.  lulu,  Math.,  Trans.  Ent. 
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Soc.  1889,  p.  312  :  Z,  Itdu,  Drace,  P.Z.S.,  1892,  p.  436,  pLxxvii. 
fig.  2  [non  Lye,  lulu,  Misk.,  Syn.  Cat.  Rhop.  Aust.  p.  59,  1891]  : 
Li/e.  exUi8f  (nom.praeocc.)  Lucas,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Q8ld.,1889,  p.  159, 
figs.  13-15:  Lye,  gracilis,  Misk.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1890, 
p.  37  :  Lye.  exiloidea,  Lucas,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Qsld.  1894,  p.  47. 

(J.  8-11  mm.  (10).  Neuration  as  in  Z,  lahradus,  shape  some- 
what similar  but  apex  blunter. 

Upperside  dull  purplish,  with  a  broad  brown  outer  margin 
to  fore  wing,  widest  at  apex;  a  narrower  uniform  brown  outer 
margin  to  hind  wing.     Cilia  grey. 

Underside  silvery  grey,  with  faint  outer  marginal  bands 
on  outer  margins,  one  jet  black  spot  on  outer  margin  near  anal 
angle  (sometimes  none,  sometimes  two).     Cilia  grey. 

9.  7-11  mm.  (10).     Neuration  and  shape  as  in  $, 

Upperside  greyish-brown,  with  a  very  variable  metallic 
bluish  reflection  on  centrobasal  areas  of  both  wings.     Cilia  white. 

Undersideasin  $,  but  outer  marginal  bands  better  defined. 

This  little  species  may  be  instantly  recognised  by  the  almost 
total  absence  of  markings  on  the  underside. 

The  synonymy  of  this  species  is  very  complicated,  almost  with- 
out reason,  for  both  Herrich-Schaffer  and  Semper  distinctly  state 
that  the  underside  is  without  markings  except  for  the  black 
marginal  spot  of  hind  wing.  The  difficulty  Butler  and  Druce 
experienced  was,  that  the  British  Museum  contained  a  single 
female  received  from  the  Godeffroy  Museum  labelled  L.  alsulus, 
which  was  in  reality  Z.  lahradus;  but  it  is  impossible  to  make 
Herrich-Schaflfer's  original  description  agree  with  any  specimen 
of  Z.  lahradus  I.  have  seen,  and  many  hundreds  have  passed 
through  my  hands.  Then  again  if  Z.  alstdus-Z,  lahradus, 
Herrich-Schaffer  mentioned  Z.  lahradus  under  two  diff*erent 
names,  in  the  same  paper,  from  the  same  locality,  which  an 
eminent  entomologist  like  Herrich-Schaffer  is  not  likely  to  have 
done,  for  Z.  communis  is  undoubtedly  a  synonym  of  Z.  lahradus. 
Again,  the  British  Museum  specimen  was  presumably  not  the 
type;  in  fact  Herrich-Schaffer  may  never  have  seen  that  speci- 
men, so  it  cannot  be  held  to  have  superior  merit  to  a  description 
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which  states  characters  not  found  in  the  British  Museum  speci- 
men. L,  Itdu,  Math.,  L,  exilis^  Lucas  (afterwards  altered  by  him 
to  L,  exiloides),  L.  gracilis,  Misk.,  are  all  undoubtedly  the  same 
species. 

Loc, — Brisbane  to  Cape  York,  Port  Darwin  ((J  7,  J  5). 

ZiZERA  LABRADUS,  Godart  (Plate  iii.,  fig.  29). 

Polyommatus  lahradus,  Godt.,  Enc.  M^th.  ix.  p.  680,  1819; 
Druce,  P.Z.S  1892,  p.  435  :  Lye.  communis^  Koch,  MS.;  Herr.- 
SchflF.,  Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.  p.  72,  1869 :  Lye,  phcebe,  Murray,  Ent. 
Mo.  Mag.  X.  p.  107,  1873:  Cupido  delieata,  Tepper,  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  S.A  1882,  p.  30:  Lye.  pervulgatus.  Guest,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
S.  A.  1882,  p.  36. 

(J.  10-15  mm.  (13).     Neuration  and  shape  as  in  figure. 

Uppersid e. — Both  wings  dull  blue,  with  narrow  costal  and 
broader  dark  grey  outer  margins,  base  of  wings  darker  blue;  base 
of  costa  of  forewing  suffused  with  whitish  scales.     Cilia  white. 

Underside  greyish- white  to  brownish-white,  with  dark 
grey  spots  as  in  general  description;  no  spot  in  ceil  of  forewing, 
subbasal  series  of  hind  wing  with  1,  2  or  3  spots,  2nd  spot  of 
discal  series  in  hind  wing  always  placed  much  nearer  base  than 
Ist.     Cilia  white. 

$.  8-15  mm.  (13).     Shape  as  in  $. 

Upperside  daric  grey,  lighter  on  costa  of  forewing;  very 
variable  centrobasal  blue  areas,  sometimes  occupying  nearly  ^ 
wing,  sometimes  all  but  absent;  a  submarginal  lunular  whitish 
band  on  hind  wing,  sometimes  absent,  sometimes  very  distinct. 
Cilia  white. 

Underside  as  in  (J. 

This  is  the  commonest,  most  extended  in  range,  and  one  of  the 
variable  Australian  LyccHnidce:  and  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  that 
are  cau;»ht  at  such  places  as  Bourke  and  Broken  Hill.  In  some 
cases  the  dark  grey  outer  margins  are  only  linear,  and  the  colour 
of  the  blue  varies.  The  female  is  most  variable;  two  specimens 
in  the  Macleay  Museum  from  Cape  York  show  no  blue  on  the 
upperside,  but  the  submarginal  band  of  hindwing  is  represented. 
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I  have  Sydney  specimens  showing  only  a  trace  of  blue;  another 
with  the  submarginal  band  of  hind  wing  consisting  of  three  blue 
spots.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Herri ch-Schaffer's 
description  of  L,  aUufua  cannot  apply  to  this  species.  Z.  phcsbe, 
L,  ddicata  and  L.  pervulgatua  are  certainly  synonyms;  and 
Druce  adds  L.  communis,  L,  caduca,  Butl.,  L.  mangoensis,  Butl. 

Zoc— Throughout  Australia  {$  32,  g  25). 

ZiZBRA  GAIKA,  Trimen. 

Lf/e,  gaika,  Trim.,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1862,jp.403:  Z.gaika, 
de  Nicev.,  Butt.  Ind.  iii.  p.  118,  pi.  xxvi.  fig.  174,  1890:  Lye, 
pygmasa,  Snellen,  Tijdschr.  Ent.  xix.  p.  163,  pi.  vii.  tig.  3, 1876:  L. 
eonfbrminy  Butl.,  P.Z.S.  1877,  p.  467  :  L,  attenuata^  Lucas,  Proc. 
Ldnn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1889,  p.  1066. 

(J.  7-9  mm.  (8).  Neu ration  and  shape  much  as  in  Z,  labradus, 
much  smaller,  with  very  blunt  apices. 

Up  per  side. — Both  wings  pale  blue,  with  brownish-grey 
outer  margins,  broadest  at  apex  of  forewiug,  brownish  costal 
margin  on  hindwing.     Cilia  whitish. 

Underside  whitish-grey,  markings  blackish  surrounded 
with  white,  situated  as  indicated  in  general  description;  no  spot 
in  cell,  two  spots  on  costa  of  fore  wing,  one  on  either  side  of  dis- 
cocellular  spot.     Cilia  whitish. 

J.  7-10  mm.  (8).     Shape  as  in  ^. 

Upperside  smoky  black,  with  a  slight  gloss,  never  any  blue 
colouration  towards  base.     Cilia  whitish. 

U^n  d  e  r  s  i  d  e  as  in  ^. 

This  is  the  smallest  Australian  butterfly,  and  is  allied  to  Z 
lytimon,  especially  on  the  underside;  but  it  differs  from  that 
species  in  size,  and  the  absence  of  the  spot  in  cell  of  forewing. 
With  reference  to  Z.  conformis  from  Cape  York,  I  cannot  see 
any  difference  from  Brisbane  species  of  Z.  gaika. 

L<)c. — Brisbane  to  Cape  York  ($\\,  $  4). 
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Jamides,  Htibner. 

Verz.  bek.  Schmett.  p.  71, 1816;  Moore,  Lep.  Cey.  i.  p.  86, 1881; 
de  Nicev.,  Butt.  Ind.  iii.  p.  156,  1890. 

Costal  nervure  very  short,  ending  on  costa  before  end  of  cell; 
costal  nervure  in  the  type  species,  J.  hochus.  Cram.,  connected 
with  Ist  subcostal  by  a  short  spur  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
genus  Lampides.  In  «/.  pfiaseli,  the  commoner  'Australian  species^ 
this  spur  is  very  short,  if  present  at  all,  the  costal  nervure 
approaching  and  touching  1st  subcostal  nervure  but  not  being 
anastomosed  with  it.  This  genus  on  the  underside  is  very  allied 
to  that  group  of  Nacaduha  represented  by  N,  atrata^  Horsf.,  and 
iV.  berenicey  Herr.-Schff.;  it  has  a  very  wide  distribution  through 
the  Indo-Malayan  and  Austro-Malayan  regions.  I  can  recognise 
only  two  species  from  Australia,  one  of  which  is  common,  the 
other  rare.  The  undersides  of  both  species  are  very  much  allied, 
but  J,  phaseli  is  purple  on  the  upperside,  and  J.  amarauge  is  light 
silvery  blue. 

Jamides  amarauge,  Druce. 

P.Z.S.  1891,  p.  366,  pi.  xxxi.  figs.  20,  21. 

(J.  15  mm.  Upperside. — Forewitig  pale  almost  metallic 
silky  blue,  with  brown  costal  area,  widest  at  apex,  and 
outer  margin.  Ilindwing  pale  almost  metallic  silky  blue,  with 
brown  costal  and  outer  margins,  the  latter  marked  externally  by 
a  white  line  and  internally  by  a  series  of  pale  bluish  crescents 
almost  dividing  the  margin  into  spots,  the  caudal  spot  being 
darkest.     Tail  long,  filamentous,  tipped  with  white. 

Underside  brown,  with  markings  as  in  J.  phasdi^  but  the 
white  borders  much  more  prominent. 

9.  16mm.  Upperside  very  similar  to  ,5,  but  the  blue 
much  deeper  and  less  silky. 

Underside  as  in  ^. 

Loc. — Darnley  Island  (Maclea}'  Museum). 

It  is  with  some  doubt  that  I  refer  the  Darnley  Island  specimens 
to  Druce's  species.  The  male  differs  from  the  figure  in  having  a 
brown  costa,  and  the  markings  of  the  underside  more  prominent; 
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it  is  also  larger  than  the  figure.  This  may  be  the  species  Semper 
records  from  Bowen  and  Cape  York  as  L,  astraptes,  Felder,  with 
L.  candrenOy  Herr.-SchflP.,  and  L.  argentina,  Prittw.,  as  synonyms; 
but  his  remarks  point  to  a  form  much  nearer  J.  phaseli,  J. 
asiraptes  is  from  the  Philippines  and  J.  candrena  from  Fiji. 
(<?  3,  $  1). 

Jamides  phaseli,  Mathew  (Plate  iii.,  fig.  22). 

Lampidea  phaseli.  Math.,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1889,  p.  311: 
J.  phaseli,  Druce,  P.Z.S.  1892,  p.  443;  1902,  ii.  p.  114;  (nonZyca- 
nesthes  phaseli, 'MLiskin,  Syn.  Cat.  Rhop.  Aust.  p.  59,  1891):  Lye, 
oranigra,  Lucas,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Qsld,  vi.  p.  118,  t.  6,  figs.  3,  4,  5, 
1889:  Lam,  bochus,  Miskin  (nee  Cram.),  Syn.  Cat.  Rhop.  Aust. 
p.  54,  1891. 

(J.  12-15  mm.  (13).  Forewing  withcosta  arched,  outer  margin 
straight.     Hind  wing  with  a  filamentous  tail  to  1st  median. 

Upperside  silky  purple,  with  even  black  borders  to  outer 
margins  and  costa  of  hind  wing,  much  narrower  dark  costal  border 
to  forewing,  dark  subcaudal  spot,  with  very  faint  traces  of  a 
marginal  and  submarginal  series  of  lunules;  tail  black,  tipped 
with  white.     Cilia  brown. 

Undersid  e. — Forewing  light  brown,  spots  hardly  darker, 
represented  by  their  double  white  borders,  none  in  cell,  first  dis- 
cocellular,  discal  band  from  near  costa  to  submedian,  marginal 
bands  obscure.  Cilia  brown.  Hindtnimj  light  brown,  spots  as 
in  forewing,  a  row  of  three  crossing  middle  of  cell,  one  disco- 
cellular,  a  much  curved  discal  series,  marginal  series  more  promi- 
nent than  in  forewing,  caudal  spot  black,  crowned  with  orange; 
anal  spot  smaller,  similar. 

2.   12-16  mm.  (14).     Shape  much  as  in  $, 

Upperside  with  broad  brown  costal  and  outer  margins, 
centrobasal  areas  purplish-blue,  an  obscure  interneural  row  of 
marginal  spots  to  hindwing  faintly  margined  with  white  above 
and  below;  tail  black,  tipped  with  white.     Cilia  brown. 

Underside  as  in  $,  but  outer  marginal  bands  more  pro- 
minent. 
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This  species  belongs  to  the  section  of  the  genus  in  which  the 
male  and  female  are  allied  to  the  corresponding  sexes  of  <7.  bochns. 
In  this  species  the  markings  are  usually  less  prominent  than  in 
the  foregoing.  This  species  is  most  unfortunate  in  the  names 
that  have  been  applied  to  it.  Miskin  considered  it  identical  with 
J,  bochus,  the  magnificent  blue  Ceylon  species.  Semper  recorded 
it  as  L,  ptato,  usually  considered  as  a  synonym  of  J,  bochus. 
Mathew  named  it  Z.  phaseli,  which  name  was  applied  by  Miskin 
to  a  species  of  Lycameslhes.  Lucas  named  it  L.  oranigra^  which 
Miskin  sank  under  J.  bochus,  Mathew's  description,  published 
in  June,  1889,  is  very  poor,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  a  tail  or 
t-ails;  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Miskin  misdetermined  it. 
I  had  always  thought  that  Miskin  had  received  specimens  from 
Mathew,  so  did  not  trouble  to  investigate;  but  from  Mathew*s 
description  no  generic  information  can  be  gathered  whatever. 
Druce,  who  has  seen  Mathew's  types  in  the  Godman  collection, 
distinctly  states  it  is  a  Jamides,  and  the  remarks  he  makes  point 
conclusively  to  this  species.  With  regard  to  the  priority  of 
Mathew's  or  Lucas'  name,  I  find  that  Mathew  read  his  paper  on 
6th  March,  1889,  and  the  Part  containing  it  was  published  in 
June,  1889;  Lucas  read  his  paper  on  12th  April,  1889,  and  the 
Part  containing  it  was  also  published  in  June,  1889.  But  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  on  the  publications  to  show  which  has 
priority,  a  matter  which  shows  how  desirable  it  is  that  the  exact 
date  of  publication  should  be  given.  I  have  chosen  Mathew's 
name  for  this  species  only  because  he  read  his  paper  first;  his 
description  is  really  poor,  but  that  of  Lucas  is  very  little  better 
and  his  figures  are  of  little  value. 

Zoc— Brisbane  to  Cape  York  ((J  10,  $  8). 

E VERES,  Hiibner. 

Verz.  bek.  Schmett.  p.  69,  1816;  Moore,  Lep.  Cey.  i.  p.  85,  1881; 
8cudder,  Butt.  East  U.S.  and  Canada,  p.  905,  18i^9  ;  de  Nicev., 
Butt.  Ind.  iii.  p.  136,  1890. 

Forewiny  with  costal  margin  slightly  arched,  apex  rounded, 
outer  margin  convex,  inner  margin  long;  costal  nervure  short, 
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anastomosiDg  with  Ist  subcostal  nervure  for  a  short  distance; 
hind  wing  oval,  outer  margin  rounded,  a  thin  tail  to  Ist  median 
nervule.     Type  E,  argtctdea,  Pallas. 

As  regards  neuration,  this  genus  is  closely  allied  to  NaccuLuha, 
Moore,  but  the  wings  are  more  elongated  than  in  that  genus. 
The  common  species  included  in  this  genus  has  almost  a  world- 
wide range. 

EVERES    ARGIADES,   Pallas. 

Pap.  argiades,  Pallas,  Reise,  i.  App.  p.  472,  1771;  de  Nice  v., 
Butt.  Ind.  iii.  p.  137,  pi.  xxvi.  f.  180,  1890  :  Heaperia  parrhasiufy 
Fabr.,  Ent.  Syst.  iii.  p.  289,  1793:  Lam.  parrhaaiua,  Semp.,  Mus. 
Godf.  Lep.  xiv.  p.  155,  1878. 

I  have  contented  myself  with  giving  a  few  of  the  Australian 
references  to  this  widely  distributed  species;  a  much  longer  list 
is  given  by  de  Niceville,  with  a  number  of  synonyms. 

(J.  10-15  mm.  (13).  Upperside  blue,  with  black  borders; 
a  marginal  series  of  more  or  less  distinct  black  spots  on  hind  wing; 
those  between  median  nervules  being  most  prominent.  Tail 
black  and  white,  tipped  with  white,  long.     Cilia  white. 

Underside. — Forewiyig  whitish,  a  dark  line  at  end  of  cell 
bordered  with  white;  a  discal  band  of  six  dark  elongated  spots 
bordered  with  white,  from  near  costa  to  submedian  nervure. 
Cilia  whitish.  Ilindwing  whitish,  witli  four  jet  black  spots  sur- 
rounded with  white,  1st  on  costa  near  apex,  2nd  on  costa  near 
middle,  3rd  below  it;  4th  on  abdominal  margin.  A  dark  bar 
marking  end  of  cell,  and  a  curved  discal  band  of  spots;  sub- 
marginal  area,  excep*)  just  at  anal  angle,  consisting  of  a  large 
orange  blotch  with  two  jet  black  oval  spots  sprinkled  with 
metallic  green  on  its  outer  edge  between  median  nervules.  Cilia 
white;  tail  black  and  white. 

J.  9-15  mm.  (13).  Upperside  uniform  brown  or  sooty 
black;  marginal  spots  of  hind  wing  more  prominent  than  in  ^\ 
orange  crowns  also  more  distinct.  Tailed.  Cilia  white.  Rarely 
any  blue  on  Australian  specimens. 

Underside  as  in  ^f. 
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Unfortunately  I  have  not  been  able  to  secure  a  large  series  of 
undamaged  specimens,  though  what  I  have  show  a  certain 
amount  of  variation.  This  species  is  easily  recognised  by  the 
four  black  spots,  and  the  orange  blotch  near  anal  angle  on  under- 
side of  hind  wing.  In  Australia  its  range  is  from  the  Richmond 
River  to  Cairns  ($  7,  $  10). 

Nacaduba,  Moore. 
Lep.  Cey.  i.  p.  88,  1881;  de  Nicev.,  Butt.  Ind.  iii.  p.  Ul,  1890. 

Forewing  triangular;  costa  arched,  apex  sometimes  rounded, 
sometimes  acute;  outer  margin  sometimes  slightly  convex,  some- 
times straight;  costal  nervure  anastomosing  with  1st  subcostal 
nervule  for  a  distance  varying  in  the  species  and  then  running 
free  to  costa.     Type  N,  promiiiens,  Moore. 

This  genus  contains  species  that  are  tailed  and  also  some  that 
are  tailless;  in  fact  -iV.  iioreia  (N.  ardales)  is  said  to  have  both 
tailed  and  tailless  forms.  The  distance  for  which  the  costal 
nervure  and  the  first  subcostal  nervule  ai'e  joined  is  not  constant; 
and  the  terminal  portion  of  the  costal  nervure  is  sometimes  very 
difficult  to  see,  giving  almost  the  neuration  of  Uticay  Hew.,  a 
closely  allied  genus.  The  outer  margin  of  the  hindwing  in  most 
species  is  rounded,  but  in  some  it  is  nearly  straight. 

Most  of  the  Australian  species  are  very  common  and  occur  in 
most  collections,  but  under  a  great  diversity  of  names.  They  do 
not  se«m  to  vary  greatly  within  Australian  limits,  but  species 
passing  under  different  names  with  only  minor  differences  occur 
in  many  of  the  Polynesian  Islands. 

Miskin  in  his  Catalogue  (1891)  places  these  insects,  with  two 
exceptions,  in  the  genus  Lampides;  but  in  the  modern  acceptance 
of  that  genus,  this  is  wrong.  He  seems  to  have  only  discrimin- 
ated between  Lycceua  and  Lampides  by  placing  in  the  former 
tailless  and  in  the  latter  tailed  forms.  I  place  one  species,  N. 
mackayensis,  in  this  genus  only  provisionally. 

The  males  may  be  recognised  as  follows  : — 
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A.  Tailed;  a  spot  or  bar  marked  on  either  side  with  white  in 

middle  of  cell  of  forewing  on  underside. 

a.  Outer   margin   of    hindwing    rounded,  black   spot  (or 

spots)   near  anal  angle  of    hindwing  on   upperside 

scarcely,  if  at  all,  visible. 

ai.  Upperside  pale  bluish-purple;  large dion. 

b^.  Upperside  violet-purple;  moderate berenice, 

c*.  Upperside  brownish-purple;  small felderi, 

b.  Middle  of  outer  margin  of  hindwing  straight. 

a*.  Upperside  violet-purple ;    moderate ;   anal  spots  of 

hindwing  on  upperside  very  well  developed ancyra, 

6*.  Upperside  pale  lilac,  covered  with  long  hairs;  anal 

spots  not  well  developed;  moderate lineata. 

c^.  Upperside  lilac,  anal  spots  present palmyra, 

B.  Tailless;  small;  outer  margin  of  hindwing  rounded. 

a.  Middle  of  cell  of  forewing  on  underside  marked  with  a 

spot  or  two  white  lines. 

a*.  Brownish-purple dtibiosa. 

b^.  Lilac-purple;  very  small mackaymsis, 

b.  No  spot  in  middle  of  cell;  very  small;  shining  pinkish- 

purple  biocellata. 

The  females  may  he  distinguished  as  follows  :  — 

A.  Tailed;  spot  in  middle  of  cell  on  forewing  on  underside. 

a.  Hindwing  rounded. 

a^.  White  central  area  on  both  wings,  base  pale  blue dion. 

6^.  Pale  almost  metallic  bhie  central   areas   to    both 

wings;  moderate berenice. 

c*.  Pale  metallic  blue  areas  to  both  wings;  of  small  size    felderi. 

b.  Middle  portion  of  hindwing  straight. 

a^.  Central  areas  pale  blue;  black  caudal  spot  crowned 

with  orange ancyra. 

b^.  Forewing  only  with  white  area;  base  blue. 

o2.  Cilia  unspotted lineata. 

b^.  Cilia  spotted palmyra. 

B.  Tailless;  outer  margin  rounded;  small. 

a.  Spot  in  middle  of  cell  of  forewing  on  underside;  like  a 

small  berenice dubio^a. 

b.  No  spot  in  middle  of  cell  of  forewing;  very  small,  light 

brown hiocellata. 

Species  of  the  genus  Utica  are  liable  to  be  confused  with  it, 
and  it  is  only  by  an  examination  of  the  neuration  that  this  can 
be  settled.     The  following  general  description  will  answer  for  all 
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the  species,  details  of  which  will  be  found  under  the  proper 
headings. 

/J.  Uppersid e. — Both  wings  some  uniform  shade  of  blue  or 
purplish-brown,  with  narrow  darker  outet*  margins,  often  with 
<larker  blue  bases;  sometimes  a  black  anal  and  caudal  spot,  a  long 
filamentous  tail  to  1st  median  nervule  of  hindwing  in  most  species, 
in  some  short,  in  others  absent. 

Underside. — Forewing  some  shade  of  brown  or  greyish- 
brown,  marked  with  darker  brown  spots  and  bands  usually 
bordered  with  white,  sometimes  appearing  as  two  parallel  rows 
■oi  white  lines  when  the  spots  are  the  same  as  the  groundcolour; 
1  st  in  middle  of  cell  (absent  in  one  species)  with  a  spot  below  it 
external  to  cell,  a  spot  marking  end  of  cell,  adiscal  curved  series, 
last  two  often  nearer  base  than  remainder,  a  submarginal  lunular 
band,  and  sometimes  a  marginal  row  of  spots.  Hindwing  con- 
colorous  with  forewing,  with  three  transverse  series  of  darker  spots, 
often  reduced  to  double  white  lines;  first,  of  three  spots  crossing 
middle  of  cell;  second,  single  marking  end  of  cell;  third,  numerous 
much  curved,  discal;  submarginal  and  marginal  series  as  in 
forewing;  jet  black  caudal  spot  prominent,  often  sprinkled  with 
metallic  scales,  black  anal  spot  small,  often  wanting. 

$.  Up  per  side. — Forewing  with  broad  brown  costal  and 
outer  margins,  centrobasal  areas  blue,  often  a  large  white  discal 
patch.  Hindwing  with  outer  margin  broadly  brown,  centrobasal 
area  more  or  less  blue,  often  a  double  marginal  lunular  band, 
enclosing  darker  spots,  caudal  and  anal  spots  often  conspicuous. 
Tail  as  in  $. 

Underside  as  in  $  except  in  the  species  with  a  white 
patch  which  is  also  present  on  the  underside.  In  shape  N,  anct/ra, 
N.  palmyra^  and  N.  lineata  are  of  the  form  of  C.  strabo;  while 
the  remaining  Australian  species  are  of  the  form  of  C.  cnejus. 

Nacaduba  DION,  Godart  (Plate  iii.,  figs.  12,  37). 

Poll/,  dion,  Godt.,  Enc.  M^th.  ix.  p.  G79,  n.  191,  1819;  Boisd  , 
Voy.  Astr.  Lep.  p.83,  n.l2,  1832:  N.  dion,  Druce,  P.Z.S.  1892, 
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p. 439:  Lam.  perusia  {nee  Feld.),  Herr.-Schff,  Stett.  Enl.  Zeit. 
XXV.  p.  73,  1869;  Misk.,  Syu.  Cat.  Rhop.  Aust.  p.  51,  1891. 

(J.  13-17  mm.  (15).  Upperside  uuiform  bluish,  slightly 
white  on  costa  of  hindwing,  caudal  spot  only  faintly  visible. 
Tail  black,  tipped  with  white.     Cilia  brown. 

Underside  grey,  with  discal  areas  white,  often  entirely 
blotting  out  discal  and  discocellular  spots,  spots  and  bands  repre- 
sented by  two  parallel  white  lines,  marginal  and  submarginal 
series  well  developed,  caudal  spot  black,  crowned  with  yellow,  a 
small  black  anal  spot.     Cilia  brown. 

9.  12-16  mm.  (15).  Upperside  black,  with  central  areas 
white,  often  suffused  with  pale  silvery  blue,  base  darker  silvery 
blue,  caudal  spot  faint.  Tail  black,  tipped  with  white.  Cilia 
brown. 

Underside  greyish-brown,  with  discal  and  discocellular 
bands  entirely  effaced  by  white,  outer  marginal  waved  line  very 
prominent.     Cilia  greyish-brown. 

This  species  is  recognised  by  the  white  discal  suffusion  below, 
so  prominent  in  female;  it  has  usually  been  known  as  iV\  perusia, 
but  Druce  has  pointed  out  that  y^.  dion  is  close  to  ^V.  perusia,  so 
as  it  is  an  older  name  and  tlie  type  came  from  Australia  it  must 
be  used. 

Loc. — Richmond  River  to  Cape  York  {$  13,  J  13). 

Nacaduba  BERKNiCE,  Hcrrich-Scliaffer, 

Lye.  berenice,  Herr.-Schff.,  St^tt.  Ent.  Zeit.  xxv.  1869,  p.  74  : 
Lam,  berenice,  Semp.,  Mus.  Godf.  Lep.  xiv.  p.  156,  1878:  Lam. 
jxitxina,  Misk.,  (nee.  Horsf.),  Syn.  Cat.  Hhop.  Aust.  p.  55, 1891. 

^.  12-15  mm.  (14).  Upperside  with  both  wings  violet- 
purple,  with  black  linear  outer  margins  and  brown  cilia,  a  long 
thin  black  tail  tipped  with  whit<»,  with  one  or  both  anal  dark 
spots  rarely  showing  on  upperside. 

Underside  brown,  with  slightly  darker  spots  and  bands  as 
in  general  description,  lightly  margined  with  white,  caudal  spot 
prominent,  crowned  with  yellow.     Cilia  brown. 
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9.  12-15  mm.  (14).  Upper  side. — Forewing  with  broad 
brown  costal  and  outer  margins,  rest  of  wing  pale  blue,  with 
darker  base,  variable  in  extent  but  usually  occupying  more  than 
^  area  of  wing.  In  one  specimen  it  only  occupies  J,  and  the 
inner  margin  is  brown.  Cilia  brown.  Hindwing  brown,  with  a 
suffusion  of  blue,  deepest  at  base,  over  greater  part  of  wing;  a 
submarginal  interneural  series  of  black  spots  crowned  with  white, 
the  two  between  median  nervules  largest;  a  series  of  interneural 
lunules  marking  outmost  limit  of  blue  suffusion;  nervules  marked 
with  brown.  In  some  specimens  an  elongated  spot'beyond  cell. 
Cilia  brown.     Tail  black,  tipped  with  white. 

Underside  usually  lighter  in  colour  than  in  ^  and  with  the 
white  borders  to  bands  better  defined. 

This  species  varies  in  the  colour  of  the  underside,  which  is 
brown  showing  sometimes  a  tint  of  chocolate,  lilac  or  grey. 
What  is  probably  a  seasonal  form  occurs  at  the  Richmond  River 
in  May,  in  which  the  jet  black  spots  with  their  metallic  scales 
have  disappeared  from  the  underside  of  the  hindwing,  their  place 
being  taken  by  an  orange  suffusion;  intermediate  forms  occur  as 
well.  The  free  terminal  portion  of  the  costal  nervure  is  well 
developed.  Herrich-Schaffer  in  his  description  compares  this 
species  to  A//c.  (  =  iV.)  beroe,  Feld.,  which  is  again  compared  to 
y,  alrata,  Horsf.,  by  Druce.  Mr.  de  Niceville  informed  me  that 
our  species  was  y.  atrata:  but  from  Ceylon  specimens  and  a  note 
from  my  friend  Mr.  R.  E.  Turner,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  this, 
and  prefer  to  call  it  N,  berenice.  Miskin,  to  whom  N,  berenice 
was  unknown,  determined  this  species  as  Lam,{^N,)  pavana^ 
Horsf.,  a  species  which  has  no  central  spot  in  cell  of  forewing 
below.  The  nearest  Australian  species  is  the  much  smaller 
tailless  form,  3^.  dubiosa,  but  the  colour  of  the  upperside  in  the 
males  is  totally  different,  and  in  the  females  iV.  berenice  has  a 
much  greater  extent  of  blue  on  the  upperside,  and  the  marginal 
markings  of  the  hindwing  are  very  conspicuous.  The  range  of 
this  species  is  from  Richmond  River  to  Cairns  ((J  16,  9  16). 
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Nacaduba  felderi,  Murray. 

Lyc.fdfUri,  Murray,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1874,  p.  527, 1. 10, 
f.4,6:  N.  felderi,  Druce,  P.Z.S.  1891,  p.  359  :  Lam,  nora  (nee 
Feld.),  Herr.-Schff.,  Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.  xxv.  p  72,  1869;  Misk.,  Syn. 
Cat.  Rhop.  Aust.  p.  53,  1891. 

^.  9-13  mm.  (11).  Upper  side  uniform  purplish-brown, 
slightly  darker  at  base.  Tail  to  hind  wing  short,  brown,  some- 
times a  dark  caudal  spot.     Cilia  brownish. 

Underside  chocolate-brown,  w^th  dark  bands  as  in  general 
description ;  caudal  spot  black,  crowned  with  orange.  Cilia 
brown. 

$.  9-13  mm.  (11).  Upperside  with  broad  rich  brown  costal 
and  outer  margins,  remainder  of  wing  sufiiised  with  shining 
blue,  often,  however,  on  hind  wing  only  base  of  wing  blue,  a  more 
or  less  distinct  marginal  series  of  dark  spots  crowned  with  white; 
outer  margin  marked  with  black.  Cilia  brown,  darker  at  termi- 
nations of  nervules. 

Underside  light  brown,  otherwise  as  in  $.  Druce  states 
that  in  N.  felderi  the  subcostal  is  anastomosed  with  the  costal  for 
four  times  the  length  it  is  in  N,  nora  (from  Sikhim),  under  which 
name  our  insect  has  usually  been  known. 

Zoc.— Sydney  to  Cape  York  (^  20,  9  18). 

Nacaduba  ancyra,  Felder  (Plate  iii.,  fig.  16). 

Lye,  ancyra,  Feld.,  Sitzb.  Ak.  Wiss.  Wien,  Math.  Nat.  CI.  xl. 
p.  457,  1860;  Reise  Nov.  Lep.  ii.  p.  276,  t.  34,  f.  5,  1865:  N, 
ancyra,  Druce,  P.Z.S.  1895,  p.  579:  Lam.  florinda,  Butl.,  Ann. 
Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (4)  xx.  p.  354,  1877  :  N.  florinda,  Druce,  P.Z.S. 
1892,  p.  438,  pi.  xxvii.  fig.  12. 

^,  12-14  mm.  (13).  Uppers  id  e. — Forewiiig  violet-purple, 
with  narrow  uniform  brown  outer  margin  and  navy  blue  base;  basal 
portion  of  costa  suffused  with  whitish  scales.  Cilia  brownish. 
Hindwing  violet-purple,  with  a  narrow  uniform  outer  margin,  a 
wide  brown  costal  margin,  a  navy  blue  basal  suffusion.  Tail 
15 
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black  and  white,  tipped  with  white;  anal  and  caudal,  spots  black, 
usually  crowned  with  red.     Cilia  brownish. 

Underside  white,  with  brown  bands  as  in  general  descrip- 
tion, well  marked  off  from  rest  of  wing.  Caudal  and  anal  spots 
black,  crowned  with  orange.  Cilia  whitish,  at  terminations  of 
nervules  brown.  The  discocellular  and  discal  bands  of  hind  wing 
often  join  one  another,  and  in  one  specimen  the  spot  in  centre  of 
cell  of  forewing  is  joined  to  the  discocellular  and  discal  bands  by 
a  broad  brown  band. 

$.  1 1-14  mm.  (13)  Uppersid e. — Forewing  broad,  blackish- 
brown,  costal  and  outer  margins  with  a  very  variable  centrobasal 
blue  area.  Cilia  brownish.  Hindwimj  blackish-brown,  with  a 
dark  marginal  line.  Cilia  white,  at  terminations  of  nervules 
brown;  a  submarginal  interneural  series  of  five  dark  spots  more 
or  less  developed,  the  outer  three  and  anal  spot  crowned  with 
white,  the  spot  between  1st  and  2nd  median  nervules  always 
largest  and  crowned  with  orange-red.  Tail  black  and  white, 
tipped  with  white.  The  blue  centrobasal  area  varies  in  both 
wings  from  a  slight  basal  area  to  one  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
of  wing,  with  base  navy  blue  and  discal  band  of  underside 
as  represented  above. 

Underside  as  in  $^  with  its  variations. 

In  shape  and  somewhat  in  colour  on  the  uppersid©,  this  species 
is  allied  to  the  larger  Catochryaopa  straho^  Fabr.  Of  N,  Jlorinda, 
Druce  says:  "The  type  [Loyalty  Islands]  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  a  single  specimen  in  our  own  collection,  which  agrees  exactly 
with  it,  are  the  only  two  I  have  seen.  Mr.  Miskin  does  not  refer 
to  it,  so  that  probably  it  is  known  under  another  name  in  Aus- 
tralia." The  figure  (9)  represents  the  form  in  which  the  discal 
bands  are  reproduced  above.  Though  I  have  not  seen  a  specimen 
from  Amboina  yet,  relying  on  Felder's  figure,  and  Semper  and  de 
Nic^ville's  determinations,  I  think  that  N.  ancyra  should  be  used 
for  the  Australian  species,  and  N,  florinda  sunk  as  one  of  the 
many  forms.  Cupido  almora  and  iV.  pseustia  are  given  as  syno- 
nyms by  Mr.  H.  H.  Druce. 
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This  species  is  found  very  commonly  on  the  Richmond  River, 
and  thence  ranges  to  Cape  York.  I  have  also  specimens  from 
North  West  Australia.  I  find  that  the  terminal  free  portion  of 
the  costal  nervure  in  this  species  is  well  developed  and  easily  seen 
<<J30,  915). 

Nacaduba  linbata,  Murray  (Plates  ii.,  fig.  31;  iii.,  fig.  17). 

Lye.  lineata,  Murray,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  1874,  p.  524,  1. 10,  f.  9; 
Miskin,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1890,  p.  35  :  iV.  lineata, 
Druce,  P.Z.S.  1891,  pp.  363,  364. 

$,  10-13 mm.  (12).  Uppersid e. — Forewing  pale  slaty  blue 
or  lilac,  covered  with  long  whitish  hairs,  with  narrow  brown  costal 
and  outer  margins.  Cilia  brownish.  Hitidiving  as  in  forewing, 
often  with  dark  caudal  and  anal  spots;  tail  long,  black,  tipped 
with  white.     Cilia  whitish. 

Underside. — Foretoing  dark  brown,  with  darker  brown 
transverse  bands  faintly  bordered  with  white,  as  in  general 
description;  submarginal  band  present,  margin  marked  with  a 
dark  line.  Cilia  brownish.  Hindwing  dark  brown,  with  darker 
transverse  bands  a  little  more  prominently  margined  than  in  fore- 
wing; submarginal  lunular  bands  more  prominent  than  on  fore- 
wing, outer  margin  marked  by  a  dark  line.  Cilia  whitish.  Tail 
long,  dark  brown,  tipped  with  white.  Anal  spot  variable,  black 
surrounded  with  orange;  caudal  spot  large,  oval,  crowned  with 
bright  orange. 

$.  12-14  mm.  (13).  Up  per  side. —  Forewing  is  divided 
into  three  distinct  areas,  1st  smallest,  basal,  brownish,  and 
well  covered  with  pale  metallic  blue  scales;  outer  largest,  entirely 
black;  middle  area  pure  white;  inner  margin  below  white  area 
suffused  with  blue  scales.  Costa  to  subcostal  nervure  greyish- 
black,  sometimes  reaching  half  way  into  cell.  Cilia  brownish. 
Hindwing  blackish,  with  a  blue  basal  suffusion  which  in  some 
specimens  extends  over  the  whole  of  wing  except  apical  area; 
nervules  more  or  less  marked  with  black;  a  more  or  less  indistinct 
interneural  band  of  dark  spots;  outer  margin  marked  with  black. 
Cilia  brownish.     Tail  black,  tipped  with  white. 
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Underside  brown,  with  markings  as  in  (J,  but  white  borders 
more  conspicuous,  white  spot  on  fore  wing  showing  through  though 
somewhat  restricted,  especially  towards  costa;  otherwise  as  in  (J. 

This  species  is  allied  to  N.  palmyra,  and  N,  vincfda,  Druce.  The 
female  is  much  more  plentiful  than  the  male;  I  have  seen  females 
by  the  hundred  on  the  Richmond  River  in  May. 

Zoc— Sydney  to  Cape  York  (cJ  U,  $  25). 

Nacaduba  palmyra,  Felder. 

Sitzb.  Ak.  Wiss.  Wien,  Math.  Nat.  CI.  xl.  p.  458,  1860  ;  Reise 
Nov.  Lep.  ii.  p.  276,  t.  34,  f.  28,  29, 1865;  Herr.-Schff.,  Stett.  Ent. 
Zeit.  XXV.  p.  73,  1869;  Semp.,  Mus.  Godf.  Lep.  xiv.  p.  159, 1878 : 
LyccBneathes  tasmanicus,  Misk.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales, 
1890,  p.  40:  Lycaena  elahorata,  Lucas,  Proc.  R.  Soc.  Qsld.  1899, 
p.  137. 

(J.   12  mm.  Shape  as  in  N,  lineata  $, 

Upperside  uniform  lilac-blue,  apex  of  forewing  margined 
with  black,  hindwing  with  two  small  black  spots  near  anal  angle. 
Cilia  white,  markedly  spotted  with  brown. 

Underside  light  sienna-brown,  with  reddish-brown  bands 
edged  with  white  as  in  general  description,  base  of  wings  dark 
brown;  two  black  spots  sprinkled  with  metallic-green  near  anal 
angle.     Tail  black,  tipped  with  white.     Cilia  as  above. 

$.13  mm.     Shape  as  in  N.  lineata  J. 

U  p  p  e  r  s  i  d  e. — Forewing  with  basal  third  pale  silvery  blue,  a 
broad  white  bar  as  in  N.  lineata  9  from  near  costa  to  inner 
margin,  rest  of  wing  black.  Cilia  white,  at  termination  of 
nervules  brown.  Ilindioing  black,  suffused  with  pale  silvery  blue 
except  towards  outer  margin  which  is  marked  by  an  interneural 
series  of  white  circles,  those  near  anal  angle  enclosing  dark  spots. 
Tail  black,  tipped  with  white.     Cilia  as  in  forewing. 

Underside  reddish-brown,  with  darker  spots  as  in  general 
description,  the  white  patch  of  forewing  blotting  out  discal  and 
discocellular  band,  outer  margins  of  both  wings  blotched  with 
white,  with  a  waved  brown  and  white   line.       Caudal    and    anal 
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spots  black,  crowned  with  orange  and  sprinkled  with  metallic 
green.     Cilia  as  above. 

When  in  Brisbane,  last  year,  I  examined  the  type  ((J)  of  L, 
ioAinanicuAy  and  was  able  afterwards  to  identify  two  females  in 
the  collections  of  Mr.  Illidge  and  the  Queensland  Museum  as  the 
other  sex  of  Miskin's  species,  under  which  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Lucas'  species  must  sink.  I  have  compared  Mr.  Illidge's  speci- 
men with  Felder*s  figure,  and  can  detect  no  difference,  and  so 
conclude  they  are  the  same,  though  Felder's  type  was  from 
Amboina.  Semper  records  a  male,  saying  that  but  for  the 
spotted  cilia,  he  would  have  called  it  lineaia^  Murray;  Miskin 
places  this  reference  under  lineata.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Semper  had  a  male  specimen  of  the  species  Miskin 
afterwards  called  Z.  tasmaniciM,  which  is  allied  to  N.  lineata^  but 
has  chequered  cilia,  and  the  underside  is  marbled  somewhat  after 
the  pattern  of  U.  aciiUUlatti;  until  I  was  enabled  to  examine  Mr. 
Illidge's  female  I  thought  it  would  belong  to  Utica,  as  the 
resemblance  is  close,  but  both  N,  palmyra  and  N,  lineata  have 
the  costal  nervure  anastomosed  with  the  first  subcostal  for  a 
short  distance  and  then  running  free  to  costa,  though  in  both 
these  species  this  terminal  portion  is  faint  and  difiicult  to  detect, 
showing  a  relationship  to  Utica. 

The  species  under  consideration  is  rare,  only  about  ten  speci- 
mens being  known  from  Brisbane  and  Cairns.  Miskin's  locality 
of  Tasmania  is  of  course  an  error,  as  pointed  out  by  him. 

Nacaduba  DUBiosA,  Semper. 

Lam.  dithiosa,  Semp.,  Mus.  Godf.  Lep.  xiv.  p.  159,  1878  :  N. 
diiblosa^  Druce,  P.Z.S.  1902,  ii.  p.  119  :  Lye,  conjunyens,  Lucas, 
Proc.  R.  Soc.  Qsld.  1889,  p.  160,  f.  11,  12  :  Lye,  lulu,  Misk.,  (nee 
Math.),  Syn.  Cat.  Rhop.  Aust.  p.  59,  1891. 

^.  10-12  mm.  (11).  Forewing  with  costa  gently  arched,  apex 
blunt,  outer  margin  convex;  hindwing  with  outer  margin  rounded, 
without  a  tail. 

Up  per  side. — Forewiny  brownish-purple,  slightly  blue  at 
base,  a  uniform  dark  brown  outer  margin.     Cilia  paler  brown. 
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Hindwing  brownish-purple,  slightly  blue  at  base,  a  uniform  dark 
brown  outer  margin.  Cilia  paler  brown.  Sometimes  one  or  both 
of  the  dark  anal  spots  appear  on  the  upperside. 

Underside  uniform  pale  brown,  with  darker  bands  margined 
with  white  as  in  general  description;  discal  band  of  fore  wing 
below  2nd  median  often  placed  much  nearer  base.  Caudal  spot 
large,  nearly  surrounded  with  bright  orange  and  sprinkled  with 
metallic  green.     Cilia  brown. 

9.  10-11  mm.  Shape  as  in  $^  with  outer  margin  of  forewing 
slightly  more  convex. 

Upperside. — Forewing  brown,  with  central  area  blue, 
extending  from  base  \  across  wing  and  from  lower  h  of  cell  to 
inner  margin;  a  fine  marginal  darker  line.  Cilia  paler  brown. 
Hindwing  brown,  sometimes  pale  blue  at  base;  a  submarginal 
row  of  indistinct  interneural  black  spots,  that  corresponding  to 
large  oval  spot  of  underside  most  developed.  A  dark  marginal 
line,  internal  to  which  is  a  white  line  interrupted  by  the  nervules. 
Cilia  pale  brown,  darker  at  terminations  of  nervules. 

Underside  asin(^. 

In  shape  this  species  is  similar  in  both  sexes  to  X,  berenice, 
which,  however,  is  much  larger  and  is  tailed,  and  also  has  the 
markings  of  underside  better  defined  with  white.  The  colour  of 
the  males  is  different,  but  the  females  differ  only  in  the  less  extent 
of  blue  on  the  upperside.  It  differs  in  shape  from  K.fdderi, 
having  a  more  convex  outer  margin  to  the  forewing;  but  in  colour 
is  somewhat  similar  to  that  species,  which,  however,  is  tailed. 
The  difference  in  shade  between  the  groundcolour  and  the  bands 
of  the  underside  is  more  marked,  and  the  white  borders  to  these 
bands  are  less  marked  in  N.felderi  than  in  this  species.  Semper 
remarks  that  this  species  differs  from  the  allied  form,  N.  herenicCy 
in  its  smaller  size  and  the  absence  of  a  tail. 

Druce,  in  whose  collection  the  type  now  is,  says  "it  can  at 
once  be  distinguished  from  X.  herenice  by  the  ultramedian  band 
on  the  forewing  below  being  more  continuous,  i.e.^  the  lower  half 
not  being  placed  further  inwards  than  the  upper  half*  But 
this  is  a  most  unstable  character  in  this  group,  so  little  reliance 
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should  be  placed  on  it.  The  late  Mr.  de  Nic^ville,  to  whom 
specimens  had  been  sent,  doubtfully  determined  it  as  JT.  noreia. 
Lye,  conjungena  is  certainly  the  same  species  as  this;  so  also  is 
the  species  ticketed  Lye,  lulu  in  the  Miskin  collection,  which  is 
not  the  Lye,  (  =  Zizera)  lulu  of  Mathew. 

Loc. — Richmond  River,  Brisbane,  Mackay,  Bowen,  Cooktown, 
Cape  York  {$  4,  $  3). 

Nacaduba  (?)  MACKAYENSis,  Miskin. 

Lye,  mackayensisy  Misk.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1890, 
p.  35. 

I  think  there  are  only  three  specimens  of  this  species  known. 
I  have  seen  the  type  in  the  Queensland  Museum,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  examine  it  structurally.  It  is  certainly  very 
distinct,  and  I  should  say  rather  more  like  JX',  dubiosa  than 
N.  bioeellata.  It  differs  from  the  latter  in  having  a  spot  in  cell 
of  forewing  on  underside.  As  to  its  correct  generic  position, 
I  have  placed  it  here  because  that  was  the  genus  assigned  to 
the  specimen  sent  to  Mr.  de  Niceville.  However,  my  opinion 
is  that  Una,  de  Nice  v.,  will  be  its  correct  position.  I  should 
not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  P,  ealiginosa^  Druce,  the 
type  of  Prosotns  is  synonymous  with  the  species  under  con- 
sideration. 

Loc. — Mackay,  Q. 

Nacaduba  biocellata,  Felder. 

Lye,  biocellata,  Feld.,  Reise  Nov.  Lep.  ii.  p.  280,  t.  35,  f.  14, 
1865;  And.  <fc  Spry,  Vict.  Butt.  p.  86,  1894  :  Cujndo  adama- 
puiicta,  Tepp.,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  S.A.  1882,  p.  31,  t.  2,  f.  16 :  Lam, 
armillcUa,  Butl.,  P.Z.S.  p.  614,  1875. 

^,  9-11  mm.  (10).  Forewing  slightly  bowed,  apex  acute,  outer 
margin  slightly  convex.  Hind  wing  with  outer  margin  rounded, 
no  tail. 

Uppers  ide. — /'orei^irif/ pinkisli-purple,  base  of  wing  navy 
blue  of  variable  extent;  outer  margin  brown.  Cilia  pale  brown. 
Ilindwimj  pinkish-purple,  with  a  uniform  brown  outer  margin, 
base  navy  blue;  on  outer  margin  on  either  side  of  1st  median 
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nervule  are  two  dark  spots  sometimes  surrounded  with  pale 
orange,  rarely  are  the  spots  absent.     Cilia  brown. 

Underside. — Forewing  pale  orange-brown,  with  greyish- 
brown  base  and  outer  margin  widest  at  apex;  no  spot  in  middle 
of  cell,  otherwise  as  in  general  description;  outer  margin 
marked  with  dark  brown.  Cilia  pale  brown.  Hindtoing 
greyish-brown  in  some  specimens,  pale  yellowish-brown  in  others, 
base  greyish  sprinkled  with  shining  yellowish  scales;  bands  as 
in  general  description;  a  double  lunular  submarginal  band;  on 
either  side  of  1st  median  nervule  a  jet  black  large  oval  marginal 
spot  sprinkled  with  metallic  yellow  and  crowned  with  orange; 
a  marginal  line  of  dark  grey.     Cilia  pale  brown. 

J.  9-11  mm.  (10).  Upperside  light  brown,  a  darker 
outer  marginal  line  and  white  cilia,  two  marginal  jet  black 
oval  spots,  one  on  either  side  of  1st  median  nervule  of  hind- 
wing  (January  form).  Forewing  light  brown,  with  a  pale  purple 
area  extending  from  base  f  across  wing,  occupying  lower  half 
of  cell  to  inner  margin,  base  navy  blue.  Cilia  whitish.  Hind- 
wing  brown,  base  and  most  of  inner  marginal  area  navy  blue, 
beyond  which  is  a  more  or  less  extended  purplish  suffusion. 
Anal  spots  smaller  than  in  January  form,  and  crowned  with 
orange.  Cilia  whitish  (October  form).  Intermediate  forms 
between  these  two  are  numerous. 

Underside  pale  yellowish-brown,  with  markings  as  in  ^ 
but  more  distinct,  especially  the  submarginal  lunular  bands. 
Greyish  bases  occur  only  in  those  specimens  which  are  markedly 
navy  blue  on  upperside. 

I  think  I  have  fully  indicated  the  direction  of  variation  in 
the  descriptions;  the  male  appears  to  be  fairly  constant  over 
its  extended  range,  while  the  female  is  most  variable  on  the 
upperside.  I  have  described  the  two  extreme  forms  for  Jan- 
uary and  October  in  Sydney.  This  pretty  little  species  may 
be  known  by  the  absence  of  any  mark  in  the  cell  of  the 
forewing  below,  and  also  the  absence  of  a  tail.  Cnpido  ada- 
mapuncta  is  a  female.  The  costal  nervure  and  first  subcostal 
nervule  are  anastomosed  for   a   considerable   distance,  and  the 
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terminal  free  portion  of   the    costal    is   often  very  difficult  to 
see. 

Loc — South  Australia,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queens- 
land to  Mackay  and  North  West  Australia  {$  40,  $  40). 

Una,  de  Nict^ville. 

Butt.  Ind.  iii.  p.  51,  1890. 

Subcostal  three-branched,  Ist  branch  entirely  anastomosed 
with  costal  except  a  very  short  free  basal  portion.  Type 
U,  tMto,  Distant.  The  genus,  as  regards  neuration,  is  allied  to 
Utiec^  The  Australian  species  I  place  in  this  genus  are  only 
doubtfully  referable  there;  though  structurally  they  are  identical, 
yet  the  shape  of  the  wings  is  different.  Mr.  de  Nic^ville,  who 
knew  three  of  the  species,  noted  them  as  Zizera  (?),  but  then 
he  had  not  examined  them  structurally.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  these  species  will  eventually  be  placed  in  one  or  two  other 
genera  (perhaps  as  yet  undescribed),  but  for  the  present  I 
hesitate  to  undertake  that  task  myself,  as  I  know  there  are 
allied  South  African  forms  which  as  yet  I  have  had  very  little 
opportunity  of  studying.  Prosotas,  Druce,  is  close  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  Z7/ia,  but  my  acquaintance  with  these  genera 
is  only  from  figures.  They  appear  to  be  quite  tropical  forms, 
whereas  all  the  Australian  species  are  southern  fonns,  one 
section  being  entirely  confined  to  Spencer's  Bassiau  Region. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  these  species  is  very  meagre,  which 
is  remarkable  considering  their  number  if  looked  for  at  the  right 
season.  This,  I  think,  is  due  to  their  being  looked  upon  as  too 
common  to  be  worth  catching,  a  mistake  too  often  made  in  Aus- 
tralia. All  the  species  appear  to  have  only  a  single  brood  during 
the  year,  though  if  this  is  the  case  with  those  species  that  extend 
into  Queensland  I  am  unable  to  say.  For  the  three  Sydney 
species  my  dates  are: — agricola,  8th  Sept.  to  6th  Nov.;  mathewi, 
22nd  Sept.  to  10th  Nov.;    aerpentata,  20th  March  to  13th  April. 

I  am  able  to  recognise  five  distinct  species,  though  subsequent 
investigation  may  show  I  am  including  one  or  two  others  which 
are  really  specifically  distinct,  but  want  of  sufficient  material  with 
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ticcurate  dales  and  localities  prevents  my  recognising  more,  which 
may  thus  be  distinguished  :  — 

A.  Upperside  dark  brownish-black,  with  conspicuously  spotted 

cilia ctgricola. 

B.  Upperside  brown. 

a.  Dark  brown,  cilia  conspicuously  spotted hohartenns. 

h.  Light  brown,  cilia  faintly  spotted mcUhem. 

C.  Hindwing  with  a  tail-like  projection  to  first  median  of  hind- 

wing. 

a.  Upperside  with  basal  areas  broadly  blue serpentata. 

b,  Upperside  brown,  blue  almost  obsolete stdpitiua. 

The  markings  of  the  underside  are  of  the  following  type  though 
often  coalescing,  suffused  with  white,  or  otherwise  obscured. 
Forewing  with  a  dark  spot  in  cell,  a  discocellular  spot,  a  discal 
band  from  near  costa  to  Ist  median  or  submedian;  these  spots 
all  more  or  less  strongly  bordered  with  white,  sometimes  spots 
concolorous  with  groundcolour,  the  spots  then  represented  by 
double  white  lines;  a  submarginal  lunular  suffusion  present, 
sometimes  light,  sometimes  dark.  Hindwing  with  spots  of  type 
of  forewing,  one  basal  usually  obscured;  a  row  of  three  crossing 
middle  of  cell,  centre  one  in  cell;  one  discocellular,  often  united 
with  the  curved  discal  series,  which  is  usually  very  prominent, 
beyond  discal  series  especially  in  J  a  broad  white  suffusion,  sub- 
marginal  suffusions  as  in  forewing,  between  median  nervules  near 
margins  two  v-shaped  spots  pointing  inwards. 

Palpi  of  all  the  species  very  hairy;  antenna)  in  $  slightl}' 
longer  than  \  costa;  in  J  slightly  shorter,  ending  in  a  spatulate 
club. 

Una  agkicola,  Westwood  (Plate  iii.,  fig.  2G). 

Lucia  agricola,  Westw.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  ii.  p.  496,  t.  76,  f.  4, 
1850-2  :  Lye,  agricola,  And.  k  Spry,  Vict.  Butt.  ii.  p.  88,  1894  : 
Cupldo  agricola,  Tepp.,  Proc.  Hoy.  Hoc.  8.  A.  1882,  p.  29,  t.  2,  f.8. 

(J.  9-12  mm.  (11)  Foreui i ng  v,'it\i  costa  straight,  apex  acute, 
outer  margin  nearly  straight.  Ilindfving  with  outer  margin 
slightly  dentate,  not  tailed. 
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Upperside  glossy  brownish-black,  a  white  costal  line  on 
forewing.  Cilia  white,  black  at  terminations  of  nervules  giving 
a  dentate  appearance  to  hind  wing. 

Underside  with  inner  areas  light  brown,  outer  areaa 
suffused  with  white,  spots  darker,  as  in  general  description;  borders 
white,  lined  with  black;  basal  area  of  hind  wing  indistinct,  a  marked 
white  discal  patch  on  hind  wing,  v-shaped  marks  black.  Cilia  as 
above. 

9.  10-14  mm.  (12).  Shape  as  in  (J,  with  outer  margin  of  fore- 
wing  more  convex. 

Upperside  brown,  paler  than  in  ^.     Cilia  &s  in  $, 

Underside  as  in  (J,  markings  and  borders  more  decided. 

This  marked  little  species  apparently  has  only  a  single  brood 
early  in  the  season,  though  Anderson  and  Spry  record  it  from 
Victoria  in  March;  I  must,  however,  doubt  this,  for  during  the 
last  twelve  years  I  have  caught  many  hundreds  near  Sydney,  but 
none  later  than  November.  It  appears  to  be  a  coastal  species, 
though  I  have  taken  it  up  to  fifty  miles  inland  from  Sydney. 
Olliff*  records  it  from  Mt.  Kosciusko,  but  if  the  specimen  in  the 
Australian  Museum  with  that  locality  attached  is  the  one  in 
question,  I  believe  it  to  be  referable  to  U,  hobartensis  rather  than 
to  this  species. 

Loc. — South  Australia,  Tasmania,  Victoria,  New  South  Wale«, 
Brisbane  (IHidge)  (<?  50,  $  30). 

Una  noBARTKXSis,  Miskin. 

Lt/c,  lutbarlensisj  Misk.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.Wales,  1890,  p.  38. 

(J.  9  mm.     Shape  as  in  U.  agricola  $. 

Upperside  brown,  with  chequered  cilia. 

Underside  light  brown,  with  darker  spots  as  in  general 
description,  but  the  white  borders  almost  obsolete;  spots  and 
bands  of  hind  wing  well  deHned,  not  obscured  as  they  usually  are 
in  U,  Ofjricola:  white  discal  patch   not  so   prominent  as  in  U, 


•  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1889,  p.  623. 
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agricola;  a  submarginal  row  of  spots  present  without  v-shaped 
marks.     Cilia  as  on  upperside. 

The  type  in  the  Miskin  collection  is  a  female,  which  only  differs 
from  the  male  in  having  the  markings  better  defined  on  the  under- 
side, and  with  white  borders.  This  species  is,  I  think,  without 
doubt  the  mountain  form  of  U.  agricola,  Mr.  G.  Lyell  has  a 
female,  no  doubt  referable  to  this  species,  from  Mt.  Erica,  Vic, 
(4,500  ft.),  caught  in  February;  it  is  rather  darker  on  the  upper- 
side,  but  the  groundcolour  of  the  hindwing  below  is  white,  with 
the  markings  almost  black.  The  specimen  recorded  as  U,  agricolxi 
from  Mt.  Kosciusko  (5,500  ft.)  is,  I  am  sure,  this  species;  it  is 
rather  devoid  of  markings  below.  Dr.  A.  J.  Turner  took  two 
specimens  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Wellington,  Tas.,  during  March, 
one  of  which  is  in  my  collection.  This  must  be  considered  a  rare 
species,  as  I  have  seen  only  six  specimens  {$  4,  J  2),  but  it  may 
have  been  passed  over  in  the  field  as  U.  agricola, 

Una  mathewi,  Miskin  (Plate  ii.,  fig.  9). 

L\jc.  mathewi,  Misk.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1890,  p.  38 

(J.  9-12  mm.  (10).  Upperside  light  brown,  with  darker 
outer  margins,  slightly  raised  scales  on  nervules  crossing  disc  of 
forewing.     Cilia  greyish,  only  slightly  spotted. 

Underside  with  lighter  brown  spots  and  bands  as  in  general 
description,  but  sometimes  almost  obsolete,  v-shaped  marks  black, 
crowned  with  yellowish,  orange  or  wanting.     Cilia  light  brown. 

J.  9-12  mm.  (10).     Shape  much  as  in  ^, 

Upperside  light  brown.  Cilia  rather  more  marked  than 
in  ^. 

Underside  as  in  ^  but  paler,  with  the  areas  external  to 
discal  bands  usually  suffused  with  whitish,  especially  in  hindwing. 

I  have  little  doubt  from  the  position  assigned  by  Semper  to  L, 
sylvicola^  Leach,  MS.,  between  agricola  and  labradus,  and  the 
locality  Sydney,  that  this  species  is  intended,  but  sylvicola  is  a 
nomeix  nudum  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain.  This  little  species  has 
only  been  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney  ($  .35,  924). 
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Una  sulpitius,  Miskin  (Plate  ii.,  fig.  21). 

Lye  sulpitius,  Misk.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1890,  p.  37  : 
Lye.  serpentata,  Serap.,  (nee  Herr.-SchflF.),  Mus.  Godf.  Lep.  xiv. 
p.  159,  1878. 

^.  8-10  mm.  (9).  Upperside  blackish-brown,  darker  at 
bases  where  there  is  a  bluish  reflection.  Anal  angle  with  two 
obscure  dark  spots,  outer  often  crowned  with  white.  Cilia  brown, 
in  hindwing  slightly  chequered. 

Underside  brown,  with  slight  yellowish  tint;  spots  and 
bands,  as  in  general  description,  represented  by  double  parallel 
white  lines,  often  in  forewing  with  two  small  white  spots  on  costa 
and  a  spot  below  middle  of  cell,  two  conspicuous  black  spots  near 
anal  angle.     Cilia  brown. 

J.  10  mm.  Upperside  as  in  (J,  with  basal  area  slightly 
blue,  three  whitish  lunular  spots  near  anal  angle.  Cilia  more 
chequered  than  in  (J. 

Underside  as  in  (J,  the  white  markings  broader. 

The  above  description  is  taken  from  specimens  caught  near 
Brisbane,  in  May,  by  Mr.  Illidge.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  these 
the  area  beyond  discal  band  of  hindwing  below  is  not  suffused 
with  white.  Mr.  R.  E.  Turner  has  sent  me  four  specimens  from 
Cooktown  caught  in  November;  they  are  smaller,  and  have  the 
outer  margin  of  forewing  more  convex;  on  the  underside  tlie  white 
markings  are  broader,  and  enclose  areas  darker  than  the  ground- 
colour, the  areas  l)eyond  discal  bands  being  slightly  suffused  with 
white. 

This  species  has  been  often  confounded  with  IT.  Herpentata^ 
which  Herrich-Schaffer  states  is  blue  above  and  allied  to  N, 
perusia  ( =  ^.  dion)  l)elow,  which  is  clearly  not  this  form. 
Semper  says  serpentata  has  no  blue  above,  showing  that  he  was 
referring  to  sulpitius  and  not  true  serpentata:  the  types  of  both 
of  these  species  came  from  Rockhampton.  This  cannot  be  a  local 
form  of  U.  serpentata^  as  typical  forms  are  caught  in  the  same 
locality;  nor  do  I  think  it  can  be  a  seasonal  form  of  U.  serpentata. 

Loc. — Brisbane  to  Cooktown  {^  7,  9  -)• 
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Una  serpbntata,  Herrich-Schaffer. 

Lye,  serpentata,  Herr.Schff.,  Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.  p.  74,  n.  32,  1869; 
And.  &  Spry,  Vict.  ^^utt.  p.  88,  1894  :  Cupido  molybdena,  Guest, 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  S.A.  iv.  p.  36,  1882  :  C./asciola,  Tepper,  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  S.A.  iv.  p.  30,  t.  2,  f.  13,  1882. 

(J.  9-11  mm.  (10).  Forewing  with  costa  nearly  straight,  apex 
blunt,  outer  margin  somewhat  convex.  Hindwing  rounded,  with 
a  small  tail-like  prolongation  to  Ist  median. 

Upperside  slaty  brown,  with  pale  purplish-blue  centrobasal 
areas  of  variable  extent  always  occupying  \  wing,  two  anal  spots 
usually  indistinct,  with  one  to  three  subanal  whitish  lunules. 
Cilia  white,  markedly  spotted. 

Underside  slaty  brown,  with  spots  very  little  darker, 
markedly  bordered  with  white,  discal  area  of  hindwing  suffused 
with  white,  anal  spots  often  obsolete.     Cilia  as  above. 

J.  9-12  mm.  (11).  Upperside  as  in  (J,  but  coloured  areas 
paler  blue  and  less  extensive. 

Underside  as  in  (J,  with  white  suffusions  more  extensive. 

Herrich-Schaffer  says  his  species  has  blue  above,  and  is  allied 
to  N,  perusia  below;  yet  Semper  corrects  him  by  saying  that  it 
has  no  blue  above,  thus  showing  Semper  was  referring  to  U.  md- 
pitius  and  not  to  this  species.  C.  fasciola  and  C,  molyhdena  are 
undoubtedly  synonyms.  L.  palenion,  Cram.,  a  South  African 
■species,  has  been  recorded  from  Melbourne  by  Butler;*  the  speci- 
men is  without  doubt  this  species,  which  is  close  to  the  South 
African  species;  Trimen.t  however,  made  enquiries,  and  in  a 
letter  from  Butler  to  Triman  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  specimen 
was  distinct  from  the  South  African  form. 

Loc. — Every  part  of  Australia  except  the  extreme  north,  my 
localities  being  North  West  Australia,  South  Australia,  Victoria, 
Sydney,  Richmond  River  and  Brisbane  ((J  40,  9  15). 


•  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1882,  p.  85. 
t  South  African  Butt.  ii.  p.  e8,  1887. 
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Utica,  Hewitson. 
III.  Diurn.  Lep.  p.  56,  1865. 

Foreiving  with  costa  nearly  straight  in  (J,  slightly  arched  in  J, 
apex  acute,  less  so  in  9,  outer  margin  straight  in  ^^  slightly 
convex  in  J,  inner  margin  straight.  Subcostal  nervure  with 
three  branches,  Ist  anastomosed  with  costal  nervure  except  for  a 
very  short  basal  portion;  2nd  given  oflf  close  to  1st,  3rd  nearer 
apex  than  end  of  cell,  subcostal  ending  just  above  apex,  costal 
ending  on  costa  well  beyond  end  of  cell;  upper  discoidal  given  off 
before  end  of  cell,  running  straight  to  outer  margin,  lower  dis- 
coidal from  end  of  cell;  discocellulars  in  a  straight  line;  2nd 
median  given  off  much  nearer  end  of  cell  than  to  1st,  1st  and  2nd 
running  straight  to  outer  margin;  submedian  nearly  straight. 
Ilindwing  with  costa  much  arched  basally,  then  straight,  apex 
round,  outer  margin  nearly  straight,  with  a  short  tail  to  1st 
median  nervule,  inner  margin  slightly  convex.  Costal  nervure 
much  arched  at  base,  ending  close  to  apex;  1st  subcostal  emitted 
at  J  before  end  of  cell;  discoidal  nearly  straight;  upper  disco- 
cellular  very  oblique,  straight ;  lower  discocellular  upright, 
straight;  1st  median  emitted  at  J  before  end  of  cell,  2nd  median 
almost  at  end  of  cell;  submedian  straight;  internal  slightly  bent, 
long.  Antennte  J  length  of  costa,  distinctly  ringed  with  white, 
ending  in  a  spatulate  club.  Falpi  longer  in  J,  2nd  joint  long, 
hairy,  3rd  joint  short.  Eyes  small,  hairy.  Type  U.  onycha^  Hew., 
{  =  L.mUkiniy  Luc).  Hewitson  only  described  this  genus  from 
a  female  specimen  in  a  line  or  two. 

The  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Nacadn^ha,  but  in  that  genus  the 
Ist  subcostal  and  costal  separate  again  before  reaching  costa. 
The  single  tail  to  the  hindwing  is  very  different  from  the 
filamentous  tail  as  in  Latnpides,  Nacaduha^  tkc,  being  shorter,  and 
highly  ciliated  at  base  and  along  both  sides,  giving  a  blunt 
appearance  to  it. 

I  am  able  to  recognise  two  distinct  species  that  sliould  be 
placed  in  this  genus. 
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-A,  ^ .  Upperside  brown,  with  a  bluish  suffusion. 

a.  Two  black  anal  spots,  basal  half  of  hindwing 

on  underside  light  brown onycha, 

b.  No  anal  spots,  basal  half  of  hindwing  on 

underside  dark  brown onycha  var.  atroftifftua. 

B.   J^.  Upperside  purplish-brown;   ?  with- a  white 

spot  in  centre  of  forewing scintillata, 

Utica  onycha,  Hewitson  (Plate  iii.,  figs.  14,39). 

111.  Diurn.  Lep.  p.  53,  t.  24,  f.  11,  12,  1865;  Herr.-Schff.,  Stett. 
Ent.  Zeit.  1869,  p.  72;  Semp.,  Mus.  Godf.  Lep.  xiv.  p.  166,  1878; 
Druce,  P.Z.S.  1902,  ii.  p.  116  :  L^c.  mi8ki7iij  Lucas,  Proc.  R.  Soc. 
Qsld.  1889,  p.  158,  f.  5,  6,  7  :  Thedineathes  eremicola,  Pagenst., 
Zoologica,  xxvii.  p.  123,  pi.  ii.  fig.  9,  1900. 

^.  11-16  mm.  (14).  Upperside  brown,  covered  with  lilac- 
bluish  scales  except  on  outer  margins  and  costal  margin  of  hind- 
wing; dark  blue  basally;  a  dark  round  caudal  spot  to  hindwing 
more  or  less  bordered  with  white,  and  sometimes  on  either  side 
often  extending  well  along  outer  margin,  further  interneural  dark 
spots  more  or  less  bordered  with  white.  Tail  short,  highly  ciliated^ 
black,  tipped  with  white.  Norvules  more  or  less  marked  with 
brown.     Cilia  whitish. 

Underside.  — Forewing  some  shade  of  brown,  usually  pale, 
with  spots  often  of  same  shade  as  groundcolour,  often  darker 
brown,  bordered  on  both  sides  more  or  less  prominently  with 
white;  1st  in  middle  of  cell  often  represented  by  two  parallel  white 
lines,  or  sometimes  a  spot  extending  below  cell,  a  small  spot 
sometimes  above  it  on  costa;  2nd  at  end  of  cell,  often  with  a  spot 
above  it  on  costa;  discal  band  from  costa  sometimes  to  1st  median, 
sometimes  to  submedian;  a  submarginal  whitish  lunular  inter- 
neural band  often  obscure,  a  dark  marginal  line;  base  of  wing 
sometimes  showing  greyish  scales.  Cilia  whitish.  Hindwing 
concolorous  with  forewing;  spots  similar  to  forewing  consisting 
of  a  subbasal  band  of  three  crossing  middle  of  cell,  one  elongated 
at  end  of  cell,  a  discal  curved  band,  bent  at  anal  angle;  a  sub- 
marginal  lunular  band,  a  whitish  suffusion  very  often  l)etween 
middle  of  discal  band  and  outer  margin;  a  jet  black  anal  spot 
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crowned  with  white,  a  jet  black  caudal  spot  crowned  with  yellow, 
orange  or  orange-red;  a  dark  marginal  line.     Cilia  whitish. 

$.  12-15  mm.  (14).  Upperside  with  costal  and  outer 
margins  broadly  brown,  centrobasal  areas  blue,  in  which  the 
nervules  are  usually  marked  with  brown.  On  hind  wing  a  sub- 
marginal  interneural  series  of  white  lunules,  sometimes  only  con- 
fined to  anal  angle.  A  dark  caudal  spot.  Cilia  whitJe,  slightly 
brown  at  terminations  of  nervules.     Tail  as  in  (J. 

Underside  brown,  usually  darker  than  in  (J,  with  spots  and 
bands  as  in  (J,  but  much  better  defined  and  usually  with  much 
wider  white  borders.  Caudal  and  anal  spots  as  in  (J,  but  larger. 
In  some  specimens  white  suffusions  present  beyond  discal  bands 
in  both  wings;  and  in  one  specimen,  with  the  exception  of  band 
and  spots,  nearly  the  whole  of  hindwing  suffused  with  white. 

This  species  was  described  and  figured  by  Hewitson  from  a 
female  specimen;  liis  figure  represents  a  form  which  is  rather  the 
exception  than  the  rule.  Semper  was  the  first  to  describe  the 
male,  and  the  remarks  of  these  early  entomologists  leave  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  Lucas'  species  is  the  same.  Druce  has  pointed 
out  that  T,  eremicola  is  a  synonym. 

This  species,  which  bears  a  superficial  resemblance  to  Foly. 
bfeticits,  is  one  of  the  most  variable  of  our  Australian  LyccpnidcF, 
it  being  very  difficult  to  get  two  specimens  exactly  alike.  Sydney 
specimens  are  much  paler  and  more  suff'used  on  the  underside 
than  those  from  Mackay,  while  those  from  N.W.  Australia  are 
also  paler,  but  they  are  not  much  suffused.  Amongst  over  one 
hundred  specimens  from  five  or  six  different  localities  T  have 
examined,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  say  exactly  which  is  the 
typical  form. 

Loc. — Sydney  to  Cape  York,  Port  Darwin,  North  West  Aus- 
tralia (^  40,  5  15). 

Utica  onvcha  var.  atrosuffusa,  var.nov. 

(J.   10-11  mm.     Neuration  and  shape  as  in  U,  onycha  {$)  but 
much  smaller;  tail  shorter  and  more  highly  ciliated. 
16 
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Upperside  lilac-blue,  much  darker  basally,  with  linear 
brown  outer  margins;  costal  margin  of  hind  wing  brown;  a  trace 
of  caudal  spot  to  hindwing;  tail  black,  tipped  with  white.  Cilia 
white,  at  terminations  of  nervules  well  marked  with  brown. 

Underside. — Forewing  brown,  with  markings  as  in  U. 
onychahnt  darker;  apical  area  whitish-grey,  which  extends  some- 
what alodg  outer  margin.  Outer  marginal  line  black.  Cilia 
white.  Hindwing  with  basal  half  dai:k  brown,  outer  half  whitish- 
grey,  obscuring  any  markings  that  may  be  present;  a  black  outer 
marginal  line,  in  two  specimens  no  anal  or  caudal  spots,  in  another 
slight  trace!»  of  these  spots.     Cilia  white. 

The  first  specimen  of  this  variety  was  caught  in  Sept.,  1900, 
and  I  at  once  saw  that  it  was  either  a  marked  variety  of  U. 
onycha  or  else  a  new  species;  but  the  want  of  further  material 
deterred  me  from  describing  it;  since  then,  however,  two  other 
specimens  have  been  caught,  tending  to  show  that  my  original 
specimen  was  not  an  accidental  variation.  This  variety  may  be 
distinguished  from  U.  oni/chn  by  its  much  smaller  size,  the  deeper 
shade  of  blue  on  upperside,  the  white  outer  marginal  suffusions, 
and  the  very  dark  basal  half  of  hindwing  on  underside.  Type  in 
the  author's  collection. 

Loc. — Como  near  Sydney  (L.  V.  Waterhouse  and  F.  Brown). 

Utica  onycha  var.  alboccncta,  var.nov. 

This  form  differs  from  U.  onycha  in  having  the  upperside 
suffused  with  bluish,  and  the  outer  margins  of  both  wings  marked 
with  whitish  bands,  which  are  better  defined  on  hindwing.  Two 
males  received  from  Dr.  A.  J.  Turner,  caught  at  Peak  Downs,  Q., 
in  July.  Though  not  in  the  best  of  preservation,  these  two 
specimens  show  that  a  most  marked  variety,  if  not  a  distinct 
species,  has  hitherto  been  overlooked. 

Utica  sccntillata,  Lucas  (Plate  iii.,  figs.  15,  36). 
Lye,  scintillata,  Lucas,  Proc.  R.  Soc.  Qsld.  1889,  p.  157,  f.  8-10. 
(J.  12mm.       Uppersido    bronze-brown,    with    a    shining 
purplish  reflection,  outer  margins  narrowly  brown,  costal  margin 
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of  hind  wing  brown;  base  of  wings  dark  blue;  dark  round  caudal 
And  anal  spots.     Tail  black,  bordered  with  white.     Cilia  brown. 

U nd  e r  s  i  d  e. — Forewing  brown,  with  darker  brown  spots 
and  bands  as  in  U.  onycha,  a  broad  band  of  white  on  either 
side  of  discal  brown  band,  a  brown  submarginal  lunular  band. 
Cilia  brown.  Hindwing  brown,  with  darker  brown  spots  and 
band  as  in  C^.  onycha^  upper  half  of  discal  band  disjointed, 
very  dark  brown,  bordered  on  either  side  with  broad  white 
bands;  caudal  spot  round,  jet  black,  crowned  with  orange.  Cilia 
whitish. 

J.  10-13  mm.  Uppersid  e. — Forewing  blackisb-brown,  with 
the  cell  and  inner  margin  from  base  to  near  angle  covered 
with  pale  metallic-blue  scales ;  a  variable  white  spot  just 
beyond  end  of  cell,  situated  between  subcostal  and  1st  median. 
Cilia  white.  Hindiving  blackish-brown,  with  a  very  variable 
suffusion  of  pale  blue  metallic  scales  between  subcostal  and 
submedian,  apical  angle  whitish,  outer  marginal  interneural 
series  of  white  lunules;  caudal  spot  black,  crowned  with  white. 
Cilia  whitish.     Tail  black,  tipped  with  white. 

Underside  as  in  $  but  spots  and  bands  much  better 
defined  and  darker,  white  patches  more  extensive. 

This  beautiful  little  species  appears  to  be  rare,  and  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  only  rather  worn  specimens  for  examination;  its 
nearest  ally  is  Nac.  palmyra^  especially  on  the  underside,  hut  the 
purplish-brown  of  the  male  and  the  pale  blue  metallic  scales  of 
the  female  easily  distinguish  it.  The  female  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  females  of  the  allied  forms  N.  lineata  and  N.  palmyra 
by  the  much  less  extensive  white  patch  of  the  forewing. 

Zoc— Richmond  River,  N.S.W.,  to  Cairns,  Q.  {$  2,  9  8). 

Ogyris,  Westwood. 

Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  ii.  p.  472,  1850;  Misk.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc. 
N.  S.  Wales,  1890  pp.  23-28. 

Forewing  with  costa  gently  arched,  apex  somewhat  acute,  outer 
margin  sometimes  convex  or  sometimes  straight,  inner  margin 
straight.     Hindiving  rounded,  often  dentate  or  drawn  out  at  anal 
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angle  into  a  blunt  tail,  sometimes  with  three  blunt  tails.  Sub- 
costal nervure  of  fore  wing  three-branched,  the  1st  branch  being 
entirely  free  from  costal  nervure;  anal  lobe  imperfectly  developed. 

This  remarkable  group,  with  the  exception  of  0.  meekit,  Roths., 
from  New  Guinea,  is  confined  to  the  Australian  Continent  and 
Kangaroo  Island,  and  is  noted  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  colour  of 
the  upperside,  and  the  marked  dissimilarity  between  the  sexes. 

On  account  of  the  marked  differences  between  the  sexes,  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  give  a  tabic  of  each. 

A.  (^ .  Upperside  metallic  blue. 

a.  Almost  linear  black  outer  margins  on  upperside. 

a^.  Underside  with  discal  band  of  forewing  straight oratet, 

b^.  Underside  with  discal  band  of  forewing  irregular heiritwnu 

b.  Broad  black  outer  margin  to  forewing. 

a^.  Blue  costal  margin aniaryllis, 

fc*.  Black  costal  margin ianthis, 

c.  Hind  wing  produced  at  anal  angle  to  a  blunt  tail,  a  conspi- 

cuous apical  white  splash  to  forewing ifnone. 

B.  Upperside  purple,  with  dark  margins. 

a.  Bich  velvet  purple,  produced  at  anal  angle  to  a  blunt  tail, 

of  large  size genoveroL, 

h.  Rich  velvet  purple,  outer  margin  of  hindwing  rounded,  of 

moderate  size abrota, 

r.  Dark  purple,  narrow  outer  margins,   that   of    hindwing 

rounded,  of  moderate  size barnardi. 

d.  Dull  purple,  very  broad  outer  margins,  that  of  hindwing 

rounded,  of  moderate  size oiane. 

e.  Violet- brown,  outer  margin  of  hindwing  rounded,  of  large 

size idmo. 

/.  Purplish-brown,  slightly  produced  at  anal  angle,  of  mode- 
rate size otanfg. 

A.    ? .  Upperside  metallic  blue. 
a.  Cell  of  underside  of  forewing  scarlet. 

o^.  Very  broad  black  margins  to  forewing amaryUU, 

h^.  Broad  black  margins  to  forewing,  black  spot  at  end  of 

cell heicitKonu 

c^.  Anal  angle  produced  to  a  blunt  tail it-mme. 

h.  Underside  with  discal  band  of  forewing  straight onrtes. 
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B.  Forewing  with  a  large  coloured  spot  extending  into  cell. 

a.  Spot  pale  lemon,  nearly  circular ahrota. 

h.  Spot  rich  orange,  extending  to  base umthis, 

C.  Forewing  with  a  pale  lemon  spot  external  to  end  of  cell  of 

forewing. 
o.  Basal  colour  green,  blue,  light  or  dark  purple,  two  or  three     «^„«.,„^ 

,  yCflOVCW* 

blunt  tails  to  hindwing and  vars. 

h.  Central  areas  violet,  hindwing  rounded,  fringes  white,  of 

large  size idmo, 

c.  Central  areas  purple,  hindwing  rounded,  of  moderate  size..     otaneH, 

D.  Without  any  light  spot  to  forewing. 

a.  Hindwing  on  underside  with  large  white  blotches  on  costa    olane, 
h.  Hindwing  on  underside  without  white  blotches barnardi. 

Ogyris  gknovbva,  Hewitson. 

Exot.  Butt.  i.  t.  1,  figs.  5,  6,  9,  1853  ;  Misk.,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc. 
Lond.  1883,  p.  343,  pi.  15;  Staud.,  Exot.  Schmett.  t.96,  1888: 
0.  zoaiiie,  Hew.,  Exot.  Butt.,  i.  t.  1,  figs.  3,  4,  $,  1853;  Cat.  Lye. 
B.M.  1. 1,  f.  7,  (J,  1862. 

The  male  of  this  species  is  dark  velvety  purple  on  upperside  in 
southern  forms,  and  dull  light  purple  in  northern  forms  The 
underside  of  southern  specimens  is  also  much  richer  and  darker. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  typical  form  of  the  female,  my 
series  showing  basal  coloured  areas  of  green  from  near  Sydney 
and  Brisbane,  dark  purple  from  the  Richmond  River,  pale  blue 
from  Brisbane,  and  purplish-blue  and  dull  purple  from  Townsville. 
The  female  has  three  tail-like  projections  to  the  median  nervules, 
the  middle  one  being  smallest. 

Hewitson  described  and  figured  both  male  and  female  in  the 
same  work  and  on  the  same  page,  so  that  strictly  0.  zosiup  should 
stand  for  this  species,  but  as  it  has  always  been  known  as  0. 
yeiuyveva  it  is  best  that  that  name  should  be  retained.  Hewitson 
figures  (Cat.  Lye.  B.M.)  the  underside  of  0.  znsine  J,  but  this  is 
clearly  an  error  for  the  male,  since  no  pale-coloured  subapical 
blotch  is  shown.  The  New  Guinea  species,  0.  meekii.  Roths.,  is 
close  to  this  species,  but  has  a  much  better  developed  tail. 

Exp.  $  20-28  mm.  (25),  5  20-31  mm  (27)  (<J  25,  9  10). 
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Ogyris  iENONE,  Waterhouse. 
Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1902,  p.  339,  pi.  xiv.  fig.  9  ^. 

Since  the  description  was  published  last  year,  Mr.  G.  Turner  has 
procured  three  specimens  (^  1,  J  2)  from  Cooktown,  so  that  I 
am  now  able  to  describe  the  female. 

J.  Shape  very  much  as  in  (J. 

Up  per  side. — Forewing  paler  blue,  with  much  broader 
costal  and  slightly  broader  outer  margins,  a  black  bar  at  end  of  cell, 
a  large  white  splash  on  costa  very  near  apex,  ffindmng  paler 
blue,  with  broader  costal  margin,  otherwise  as  in  ^. 

Underside. — Forewinj  as  in  $  except  that  the  cell  is 
orange-red  between  the  black  spots  instead  of  grey,  and  that  the 
basal  portion  between  median  and  submedian  nervures  is  black. 
Hindimng  rather  darker  than  in  $. 

Exp.^2  22mm.  (cJl,  91). 

Ogyris  or(etes,  Hewitson. 

Cat.  Lye.  B.M.  p.  3,  t.  i.  figs.  12, 13  9,  1862  ;  Waterh.,  Proc. 
Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1902,  p.  335,  pi.  xiv.  figs.  1,  2. 

This  species  may  be  recognised  by  the  acute  apex,  the  straight 
outer  margin  and  the  straight  discal  band  of  underside  of  fore- 
wing.  Except  in  shape  and  shade  of  blue,  this  species  is  identical 
with  0.  hetvitaioni  on  the  upperside. 

Loc. — Brisbane  to  Townsville. 

Exp.  i  18-20  mm.  (19),  9  19-22  mm.  (21)  {$  7,  9  7). 

Ogyris  hewitsoni,  Waterhouse. 

Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1902,  p.  338,  pi.  xiv.  figs.  5-8  :  0. 
amaryllisy  And.  k  Spry  (nee  Hew.),  Vict.  Butt.  p.  103,  1894. 

This  species  closely  resembles  0,  onetet*  on  upperside  and  0. 
aniari/llis  on  underside.  Mr.  H.  Brown  has  lately  caught  speci- 
mens at  Cairns,  thus  extending  its  range  north  from  Townsville. 

Exp.  S  15-22  mm.  (19),  9  17-23  mm.  (21)  {$  20,  9  7). 
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Ogyris  AMARYLLIS,  Hewitson. 

Cat.  Lye.  B.M.  p.  3,  1. 1,  figs.  5-6  (J),  1862;  Waterh.,  Proc. 
Linn.  Soc  N.S.  Wales,  1902,  p.  336,  pi.  xiv.  figs.  3-4. 

This  may  be  recognised  by  the  much  darker  blue,  and  the 
broader  margins  to  the  wings  on  the  upperside.  The  female,  as 
in  0,  hewUsoni  9)  has  scarlet  in  cell  of  forewing  on  underside. 

Loc. — Northern  New  South  Wales  and  S.  Queensland. 

Exp.  $  16.20  mm.  (18),  $  17-22  mm.  (19)  {$  15,  $  15). 

Ogyris  ianthis,  Waterhouse. 

Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1900,  52-54,  pi.  i.  figs.  1-4;  Ic, 
1902,  341. 

This  may  be  recognised  by  the  metallic  blue  colour,  the  very 
broad  margins  on  upperside  of  forewing  in  $^  the  orange  central 
blotch  in  9,  and  the  few  and  indistinct  markings  of  underside  of 
hindwing.  Mr.  O.  Lower  informs  me  that  he  has  lately  received 
a  specimen  {$)  from  Chillagoe,  N.Q.,  the  only  other  authentic 
record  being  Sydney. 

Exp.  $  15-19  mm.  (17),  $  15-20  mm.  (19)  {$  20,  9  19). 

Ogyris  abrota,  Doubleday  «fe  Hewitson. 

Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  t.  75,  f.  8  (J),  1850;  Hew.,  Exot.  Butt,  i,  t.  1, 
f.  1,2(^),  1853;  And.  <fc  Spry,  Vict.  Butt.  p.  109,  1894:  0. 
catharina,  Feld.,  Reise  Nov.  Lep.  ii.  p.  218,  1865. 

The  male  is  a  rich  velvety  purple  with  black  margins;  and  the 
female  may  be  recognised  by  the  large  lemon  spot  on  the  fore- 
wing. In  this  species,  as  opposed  to  0.  barnardi,  the  forewing 
appears  to  be  rather  lengthened,  though  otherwise  they  are  very 
close  on  the  upperside.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Miskih's 
remark  that  Hewitson's  description  does  not  agree  with  his 
figure;  in  my  opinion  both  figure  and  description  refer  to  this 
species.  It  seems  that  the  name  0,  damo  was  given  to  this 
species  in  a  British  Museum  List  without  description. 

Loc. — Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  S.  Queensland. 

Exp.  ^  19^23  mm.  (21),  J  19-24  mm.  (22)  ($  25,  J  15). 
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Ogybis  BARNARD  I,  Mi^in. 

Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.8.  Wales,  1890,  p.  27. 

I  have  seen  only  four  specimens  of  this  species,  apparently  all 
males,  in  the  Queensland  and  Australian  Museums.  Above  they 
are  dark  purple,  with  dark  outer  margins.  The  upperside  may 
be  described  as  having  the  colouration  of  0,  ahroia  with  the  shape 
of  0.  olafie.  On  the  underside  the  markings  approach  0.  oZa7«?, 
but  the  hind  wing  is  without  the  white  suffusions  of  that  species. 
I  consider  it  quite  a  distinct  species.  According  to  Miskin  the 
female  is  allied  to  0.  olaiie  an'l  not  to  0.  ahrota, 

Loc. — Dawson  River,  Q. 

Ogyris  olase,  Hewitson. 

Cat.  Lye.  B.M.  p.  2,  t.  1,  figs.  10,  11,  1862;  And.  k  Spry,  Vict. 
Butt.  ii.  p.  105,  1894. 

This  species  is  recognised  by  the  very  broad  dark  margins, 
leaving  the  centrobasal  areas  only  purple  in  (J,  bluish-purple  in 
9.  On  the  underside  there  is  usually  a  whitish  suffusion  near 
apex  of  both  wings. 

Loc, — South  Australia,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  pro- 
bably S.  Queensland. 

Exp.  $  18-19  mm.  (18),  9  17-22  mm.  (19)  {$  5,  9  13). 

Ogyris  idmo,  Hewitson. 

Cat.  Lye.  B.M.  p.  2,  t.  1,  figs.  3,  4,  18t)2;  111.  Diurn.  Lep.  Lye. 
p.  2,  1863;  And.  *fe  Spry,  Vict.  Butt.  ii.  p.  104,  1894:  0,  orofUcut, 
Hew.,  Cat.  Lye.  B.M.  p.  2,  t.  1,  figs.  8,  9,  1862. 

This  species  may  be  recognised  by  its  large  size,  and  not  being 
drawn  out  towards  anal  angle;  above  the  male  is  purplish-brown, 
the  feuiale  brown  with  centrobasal  areas  purplish,  and  a  yellowish 
spot  just  beyond  cell  of  forewing. 

In  1862  Hewitson  made  both  his  0.  idmo  and  0.  orontas 
females,  but  in  1863  he  corrected  himself,  making  his  0.  orontan 
tlie  male  and  using  0.  idmo  for  the  specific  name,  as  it  evidently 
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had  been  thus  given  some  years  before  by  E.  Doubleday  in  an 
niipablished  British  Museum  List.  O,  idmo  appears  as  a  nomen 
nudum  in  *  The  Grenera.'  Mr.  Miskin  does  not  appear  to  have 
noticed  this,  for  in  this  Society's  Proceedings  (1890,  p.  24)  he  says 
that  specimens  of  both  sexes  of  0.  orontas  are  in  the  Australian 
Museum.  I  have  very  carefully  examined  the  specimens  in  the 
Australian  Museum  without  finding  any  but  females  of  0.  idmo, 
and  a  male  identical  with  Hewitson's  figure  of  0,  arontas.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Walker  has  caught  this  species  in  West  Australia,  other- 
wise it  is  known  from  South  Australia  and  Victoria. 
Exp.  S  26  mm.,  $  27  mm.  (^  2,  5  1). 

Ogyris  otanes,  Felder. 

Reise  Nov.  Lep.  ii.  p.  217,  t.28,  f.1-3,  1865;  Misk.,  Proc.  Linn. 
Soc  N.S.  Wales,  1890,  p.  23 ;  0.  hatnuUuria,  Tepper,  Common 
Insects  S.  Aust.  ii.  p.  12,  1890. 

In  shape  the  male  is  like  a  small  male  of  0,  genoveva,  with 
scarcely  so  long  an  anal  projection;  colour  above  brown,  with  a 
very  faint  purplish  reflection;  the  female  has  the  yellowish  patch 
just  beyond  cell  on  forewing,  and  centrobasal  areas  purplish.  On 
the  underside  the  markings  are  obscure  except  those  of  cell  of 
forewing.  My  specimens  are  in  very  poor  condition,  but  Felder's 
figures  are  excellent.  Miskin  was  quite  wrong  in  supposing  that 
this  was  a  southern  form  of  U.  (jeiioveva.  I  most  certainly  agree 
with  Lower  who  says  that  Tapper's  0.  hahnahiria  comprises  0. 
otaiies  $  and  0.  idmo  $. 

Loc. — South  Australia  and  Kangaroo  Island. 

Exp.  c?  21-22  mm.  (21),  9  22-23  mm.  (22)  {$  4,  $  1), 

Arhopala,  Boisduval. 

Voy.  Astr.  Lep.  p.  75,  1832;  de  Nicev.,  Butt.  Ind.  iii.  p.  226, 
1890:  AnMypodia  auctorum  (nee  Horsf.). 

Forewiiig  with  three  subcostal  nervules,  costa  gently  arched, 
apex  acute,  outer  margin  straight,  llhidwiny  furnished  with  a 
single  tail  (in  Australian  species);  anal  lobe  not  very  distinct. 
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The  species  that  this  genus  was  erected  for  are  A,  phryxua^ 
Boisd.,  and  A,  meander^  Boisd.  In  Australia  the  genus  is  repre- 
sented by  three,  somewhat  similar,  large,  brilliantly  coloured 
species,  and  a  smaller,  duller-coloured  species  for  which  in  the 
future  it  may  be  necessary  to  erect  a  new  genus.  The  three  large 
species  will  be  included  in  the  following  general  description; 
specific  details  will  be  found  under  the  various  species. 

$.  Uppersid  e. — For&iving  brilliant  metallic  blue  or  purple, 
with  narrow  brown  or  black  costal  and  outer  margins.  Ilindwing 
brilliant  metallic  blue  or  purple,  broad  costal,  narrow  outer 
brown  or  black  margins.     Abdominal  fold  pale  brown. 

U  n  d  e  r  s  i  d  e. — Forewing  brown,  marked  by  a  series  of  darker 
brown  spots  and  bands  bordered  with  white.  Three  spots  in  cell, 
one  subbasal,  second  in  middle,  third  marking  end  of  cell,  an 
irregular  blotch  below  second  external  to  cell;  a  dark  spot  out- 
wardly bordered  with  white  adjoining  cell  between  1st  and  2nd 
medians;  a  straight  broad  transverse  discal  band  from  costa  to 
beyond  1st  median.  Hindtvhig  brown,  with  darker  brown  spots 
and  band.  A  dark  spot  on  costa  at  base,  a  series  of  four  sub- 
basal,  one  above,  one  in  middle  of,  another  below  cell,  fourth  on 
abdominal  margin ;  a  second  series  beyond  these,  similarly 
situated,  the  last  forming  on  abdominal  margin  the  termination 
of  discal  band;  end  of  cell  marked  by  an  elongated  spot;  discal 
band  broad,  bent  near  anal  angle,  often  joined  near  middle  to 
spot  at  end  of  cell.  Anal  lobe  marked  with  a  round  black  spot, 
crowned  with  metallic  blue  or  green  scales  often  extending  along 
margin  to  2nd  median  nervule.  Thorax  above  with  metallic 
scales. 

The  species  may  be  distinguished  : — 

A.  Of  large  size;  ^  with  narrow,  $  with  broad  margins  on  upper- 

side;  brown  below. 

a.  Underside  light  brown,  often  with  whitish  patches evpolis. 

b.  Underside  dark  brown. 

a*.  Upperaide  in  both  sexes  dark  purple amytU. 

6^.  Upperside  in  both  sexes  blue meander, 

B.  Of  moderate  size,  groundcolour  of  underside  white wildei. 
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In  his  'Butterflies  of  India,'  <kc.,  de  Nic^ville  assigns  over 
fifty  species  to  this  genus  from  that  region. 

Arhopala  meander,  Boisduval. 

Voy.  Astr.  Lep.  p.  76,  1832;  Amhly podia  meander,  Hew.,  Cat. 
Lye.  B.M.  t.  2,  figs.  4-6,  1862. 

$.  22-27  mm.  (24).  XJpperside  brilliant  shining  blue,  with 
a  faint  greenish  suffusion  basally,  margins  narrow,  black.  Tail 
black,  tipped  with  white. 

Undersid e. — Both  wings  dark  brown,  with  the  spots  and 
bands  often  hardly  discernible,  that  portion  of  forewing  covered 
by  hindwing  pale  brown;  spots  in  cell  of  forewing  usually  only 
indicated  by  their  whitish  borders ;  discal  area  of  forewing 
slightly  paler;  greenish  metallic  scales  at  anal  angle. 

9.  22-26  mm.  (24).  U  p  p  e  r  s  i  d  e. — Forewing  shining  blue 
without  a  trace  of  purple;  black  margin  narrow  on  costa  at  base, 
then  increasing  very  much  to  apex,  outer  margin  very  broad* 
Hindwing  shining  blue,  with  broad  costal  and  outer  margins. 

Underside  as  in  ^,  but  usually  more  indefinite;  metallic 
scales  at  anal  angle  often  wanting. 

This  species  is  distinguishable  from  the  two  allied  forms  by  the 
blue  colour  and  the  broader  black  margins  of  the  upperside  in 
both  sexes,  and  by  the  dark  underside,  with  the  markings  very  * 
often  obscured,  though  I  have  seen  specimens  in  which  the  mark- 
ings are  well  defined,  the  spots  in  the  cell  often  in  the  ^  being 
bordered  by  metallic  scales,  and  also  sometimes  in  ^  there  is  a 
large  whitish  patch  on  costa  near  apex.  Very  often  the  under- 
side has  a  purplish  sheen. 

Loc, — Rockhampton  to  Cape  York  (^  ^^  $11). 

Arhopala  amytis,  Hewitson. 

Amhlypodia  amytis.  Hew.,  Oat.  Lye.  B.M.  p.  4,  t.  2,  figs.  7-9, 
1862;  Semp.,  Mus.  Godf.  Lep.  xiv.  p.  168,  1878  :  A.  cyronthe, 
Misk.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1890,  p.  43. 

$.  22-25  ram.  (23).  Upperside  purple,  with  narrow  black 
margins.     Tail  black,  tipped  with  white.     Cilia  brown. 
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U  nderside  dark  brown,  with  a  purplish  suffusion,  spots  and 
bands  darker  brown,  those  in  cell  of  forewing  often  bordered  with 
metallic  blue.     Anal  angle  marked  with  green  scales. 

g.  21-26  mm.  (24).  Uppersid  e. — Both  wings  purple  inclin- 
ing to  blue  basally;  costal  margin  black,  narrower  towards  base 
than  at  apex  where  it  is  widest;  outer  margin  broadly  black. 
Tail  black,  tipped  with  white.  Cilia  white.  The  black  outer 
margin  of  hindwing  much  narrower  than  that  of  forewing. 

Underside  as  in /J  but  usually  much  paler  brown,  spots  in 
cell  of  forewing  rarely  bordered  with  greenish. 

In  this  species  the  colour  of  the  sexes  on  the  upperside  is  more 
nearly  alike  than  in  the  other  two  npecies;  the  margins  are 
narrower  than  in  A.  meander;  on  the  underside  it  occupies  a 
position  intermediate  between -4.  meander  and  A,  eupolis.  With 
regard  to  A,  cyronthe,  described  by  Miskin  from  two  males,  which 
I  have  seen  in  the  Queensland  Museum,  I  do  not  think  it  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  rank  as  a  separate  species. 

Loc, — Mackay  to  Cape  York,  Port  Darwin  (J  5,  J  3). 

Arhopala  eupolis,  Miskin  (Plate  ii.,  fig.  32). 

Amhlypodia  eupolis^  Misk.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1890, 
p.  42. 

(J.  20-26  mm.  (22).  Upperside  dull  purple,  with  narrow 
brown  costal  and  outer  margins,  base  of  wings  with  metallic  blue 
scales.     Tail  brown,  tipped  with  white.     Cilia  brown. 

Undersid  e. — Foretviny  pale  brown,  with  dark  brown  mark- 
ings usually  distinctly  bordered  with  white.  From  apex  J  along 
costa  usually  a  large  whitish  suffusion.  Cilia  brown.  Uindijoiny 
pale  brown,  basal  \  with  purplish  suffusion,  bands  and  spots 
dark  brown  bordered  with  white;  often  a  large  whitish  suffusion 
on  either  side  of  discal  band.     Anal  metallic  scales  blue. 

J.  18-26  mm.  (23).  Upperside  purple  inclining  to  blue 
towards  base,  with  broad  dark  brown  costal  and  outer  margins. 
Tail  dark  brown,  tipped  with  white.     Cilia  brown. 

Underside  light  brown,  with  darker  spots  and  bands  with- 
out any  patches  of  whitish  as  in  $.     Anal  metallic  scales  blue. 
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The  female  of  this  species  very  closely  resembles  A.  amytia  5 
on  the  upperside,  but  the  underside  is  very  different.  The  species 
has  a  closer  resemblance  to  A,  amytis  than  to  A,  meander ^  and  of 
the  three  species  is  the  least  brilliant. 

Loc. — Mackay  to  Cape  York,  Port  Darwin  {$  7,  5  7). 

Arhopala  wildei,  Miskin  (Plate  ii.,  figs.  6-7). 

Syn.  Cat.  Rhop.  Aust  p.  71,  1891. 

$.  20  mm.  Upperside  dull  light  blue,  with  black  outer 
margins.     Tail  black,  tipped  with  white.     Cilia  white. 

Underside. — Forewing  white,  with  a  pale  brown  even 
costal  and  outer  margin;  three  darker  brown  spots  in  cell,  a  sub- 
apical  diagonal  row  of  four  spots  l^low  which  on  disc  are  two 
others  smaller.  Cilia  at  angle  white.  I/indwing  white,  with 
brown  spots  arranged  much  as  in  the  general  description;  discal 
brown  band  rather  broken,  beginning  on  costa  with  a  large 
oblong  blotch.  Outer  brown  margin  narrower  than  in  forewing, 
ill  defined.  Anal  lobe  not  well  developed,  marked  with  black. 
Cilia  white. 

g.  22  mm.  U  p  p  e  r  s  i  d  e. — Forewing  with  base,  costa,  apex 
and  outer  margin  broadly  black,  inner  margin  less  broadly  black; 
rest  of  wing  white,  slightly  sprinkled  with  blue  scales  on  base. 
Cilia  white.  Hindwing  with  base,  costa  and  outer  margin 
broadly  black;  cell  black  basally,  then  white  slightly  suffused  with 
blue  scales;  central  white  area  not  so  clearly  marked  off  as  in 
forewing.     Tail  black.     Cilia  white. 

Underside  as  in  J. 

This  rare  and  distinct  species  was  for  long  only  known  from 
the  types  in  the  Queensland  Museum  which  are  not  in  the  best 
of  condition;  Miskin's  description  is  good,  so  that  I  have  only  to 
add  to  it- a  few  minor  details  as  the  result  of  the  two  much  better 
specimens  I  have  been  able  to  examine.  I  know  of  only  five 
specimens  of  this  rare  species,  all  from  Cairns  {$  1,  J  1). 
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Ialmenus,  Hiibner. 

Verz.  bek.  Schmett.  p.  75,  1816  ;  (part)  Hew.,  111.  Diurn.  Lep. 
p.  52,  1865. 

Forewing  with  costa  gently  arched,  apex  blunt,  outer  margin 
nearly  straight  in  ^J,  slightly  convex  in  9i  inner  margin  straight; 
subcostal  nervure  with  3  or  ,4  branches  in  ^,  3  in  9.  Hindwing 
with  costa  arched,  apex  round,  outer  margin  straight  towards 
apex,  then  prolonged  into  3  or  4  tail-like  projections,  which  help 
to  discriminate  between  species,  that  to  1  st  median  nervule  always 
longest,  and  usually  developed  into  a  long  tail.  Anal  lobe  well 
deOned.  Scheme  of  marking  almost  the  same  for  every  species, 
the  variation  being  mainly  in  colouration. 

Uppersid  e. — Forewing  black  or  brown,  with  a  metallic 
patch  occupying  about  \  wing;  beginning  basally  it  occupies  ^  to 
whole  of  cell,  extending  slightly  beyond  it,  thence  sweeping  round 
almost  in  a  circle  to  inner  margin.  Nervules  in  this  metallic  area 
well  defined.  End  of  cell  marked  by  a  conspicuous  dark  elongate 
spot.  Dark  margin  paler  basally,  very  wide  at  apex,  decreasing 
to  angle  where  it  ends.  Hindwing  black  or  brown,  with  a 
metallic  patch  occupying  J  wing,  beginnirlg  basally  and  bounded 
by  subcostal  and  submedian  nervures,  of  greater  extent  towards 
anal  angle,  nervules  in  this  patch  well  defined.  Anal  lobe  black 
or  orange;  a  round  large  jet  black  caudal  spot  crowned  with  red 
or  orange;  between  1st  median  nervule  and  submedian  nervure 
near  margin  black  or  brown,  crowned  with  white  or  bluish,  never 
orange;  a  submarginal  interneural  white  line  usually  more  exten- 
sive in  g.  The  projections  always  longer  in  5.  Abdominal  fold 
paler. 

Undersid e. — Forewing  some  shade  of  stone-grey  or  pale 
brown,  with  darker  spots  and  bands  usually  bordered  with  paler 
colour  ;  three  spots  in  cell,  1st  subbasal,  2nd  in  middle,  3rd 
elongate,  marking  end  of  cell;  below  2nd,  outside  cell  rarely  in  ^ 
but  usually  in  J,  a  very  variable  spot,  sometimes  very  large,  some- 
times only  a  dot;  a  macular  interneural  discal  band  beginning 
Almost  from  costa,  extending  to  submedian  nervure;  costal  spots 
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smaller,  nearly  round,  others  elongate,  lowest  often  i  nconspicuous9 
placed  usually  somewhat  nearer  base.  Outer  margin  marked 
with  black  or  brown,  just  internal  to  which  is  a  pale  orange  or 
brown  marginal  band,  internal  to  which  again  is  often  a  darker 
almost  macular  submarginal  band.  Hindwing  concolorons  with 
forewing.  Four  subbasal  spots,  1st  above,  2nd  in,  3rd  below  cell, 
4th  on  margin,  3rd  and  4th  usually  wanting  in  (^,  rarely  in  9. 
A  band  of  three  spots  crossing  middle  of  cell,  one  above  and  one 
below  cell,  an  elongated  spot  marking  end  of  cell;  an  interneural 
macular  discal  band  beginning  from  costa  at  about  |,  bent  near 
anal  angle  and  then  double  to  middle  of  inner  margin.  Caudal 
and  anal  lobe  spots  jet  black,  conspicuous,  crowned  with  some 
shade  of  orange,  often  with  a  connecting  splash  of  orange.  Outer 
margin  marked  with  black  or  brown,  just  internal  to  which  is  a 
white  line;  marginal  and  submarginal  bands  as  in  forewing. 

The  above  will  include  all  the  species  placed  in  this  genus;  the 
varying  divergences  of  colour  will  be  noted  under  each  species. 
The  most  marked  differences  occur  in  the  shape  and  neuration. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  /.  evagoras^  Don.,  which  has  three 
subcostal  branches  in  both  sexes.  All  the  others  are  similar, 
except  /.  ictinua^  Hew.,  and  /.  lithochroa^  mihi,  which  have  four 
in  $\  perhaps  these  two  should  be  placed  in  Zesius,  Hiibn.,*  (type 
Z.  chrysomallus^  Hiibn.,  from  India),  but  I  cannot  see  any  reason 
for  separating  two  such  closely  allied  species  as  /.  ictinus  and  /. 
ddmelif  which  were  regarded  by  Miskin  as  conspecific. 

The  species  may  be  discriminated  by  means  of  the  following 
table  :— 
A.  Tail  to  1st  median  nervule  of  hindwing  nearly  J  inch. 

a.  Oater  margins  black;  markings  of  underside  black. 

a*.  Metallic  areas  silvery  blue evagoras, 

6*.  Metallic  areas  opalescent  white euhulus, 

t^.  Metallic  areas  blue  (<r  ?  )»  submarginal  bands  on  under- 
side black eichharni, 

b.  Outer  margins  brown;  metallic  areas  green  <^,  or  blue  $  . 

a*.  Underside  with  markings  black ictinus. 

6*.  Underside  with  markings  pale  brown ddmeli, 

•  Verz.  bek.  Schmett.  p.  77,  1816. 
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B.  Tail  to  1st  median  about  ^  inch;  metallic  areas  green  J,  or 

blue  $ lithochroa. 

C.  Tail  very  abort,  inconspicuous. 

a.  Metallic  areas  green  (^,  or  blue  $ itiaus, 

b.  Metallic  areas  brassy;  of  small  size dementi. 

Ialmenus  BVAG0RA8,  Donovan  (Plates  ii.,  fig.  33;  iii.,  fig.  18). 

Pap,  evagoraSf  Don.,  Ins.  New  HoU.  t.  30,  f.  1,  1805;  Stand., 
Exot.  Schmett.  t.95, 1888;  And.  &  Spry,  Vict.  Butt.  ii.  pp.97,  98, 
1894  :  Poly,  cceleatis^  Drap.,  Ann.  Sc.  Physc.  Brux.  ii,  p.  354,  t.  30, 
f.  3,  1S19. 

(J.  17-21  mm.  (19);  J-  16-24  mm.  (21).  The  largest  and  com- 
monest species  of  the  genus.  It  is  recognised  by  the  very  black 
outer  margins,  the  light  silvery  blue  central  areas,  and  the  caudal 
and  anal  orange-red  blotches.  Colour  on  underside  buff,  with 
markings  black;  (in  two  specimens  light  brown).  Three  subcostal 
nervules  in  both  sexes. 

Loc. — South  Australia,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Brisbane 

(S 14,  9  14).. 

Ialmenus  eubulus,  Miskin. 

Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1876,  p.  457. 

^.  17-19  ram.  (18);  g.  21  mm.  Immediately  recognised  by  the 
large  opalescent  white  central  areas  and  the  narrow  black  margins. 
Colour  on  underside  buff,  with  narrow  black  markings.  It  is  the 
lightest  in  the  genus,  has  the  shape  and  neuration  of  /.  evagoraSy 
and  takes  the  place  of  that  species  in  N.  Queensland. 

Loc. — Rockhampton,  Duaringa,  Q.  (J  2,  $  1). 

Ialmenus  eichhorni,  Staudinger. 

Exot.  Schmett.  p.  275,  1888;  Druce,  P.Z.S.  1902,  ii.  p.  120, 
pi.  xi.  f.  11  :  /.  itonus,  Misk.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1890, 
p.  41. 

^,  15-17  mm.  (IG),  J.  21mm.  At  once  recognised  by  the 
black  submarginal  bands  of  underside  which  in  all  the  other 
species  are  some  shade  of  brown  or  orange.  Central  areas  pale 
bluish-green,  the  markings  from  below  better  reproduced  above 
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than  in  the  other  species.  Shape  and  nearation  as  in  /.  evagoras. 
Why  Dr.  Staudinger  did  not  figure  this  species  when  he  described 
it,  instead  of  his  figure  of  the  well  known  /.  evagorcu,  I  cannot 
understand.  Druce's  figure  confirmed  my  opinion  that  /.  itornis 
was  identical  with  this  species. 

Loc, — Cape  York,  Cooktown  (Macleay  Mus.),  Mackay  (Lower) 

Ialmexus  ictinus,  Hewitson  (Plate  iii.,  fig.  19). 

111.  Diurn.  Lep.  p.  54,  t.  24,  f.  6-8,  1865;  And.  &  Spry,  Vict. 
Butt.  iL  pp.  98,  99,  1894  :  Auatromyrina  achraderi,  Feld.,  Reise 
]Sov.  Lep.  ii.  p.  260,  t.  32,  f.  12,  13,  1865. 

(J.  16-19  mm.  (17);  9.  17-21  mm.  (19).  Outer  margins  brown, 
with  central  areas  green  in  ^,  blue  in  J-  Underside  varjring 
from  grey  to  light  brown,  black  markings  varying  very  much  in 
width  in  different  specimens.  Shape  much  as  in  /.  evagoras,  but 
^  with  four  and  9  with  three  subcostals.  Miskin  places  /. 
illidgeif  Lucas,  as  a  synonym  of  this  species,  but  as  it  has  three 
subcostals  in  ^  that  is  clearly  wrong;  it  is  really  a  synonym  of 
/.  ddmeli. 

Loc. — Victoria,    New   South    Wales,    Brisbane    to   Card  well, 

Q.  (6 11.  9  11)- 

Ialmknus  DiEMELi,  Semper. 

Mus.  Godf.  Lep.  xiv.  p.  166, 1878;  Druce,  P.Z.S.  1902,  ii.  p.  120, 
pl.xi.  f.lO,  12  :  /.  illidgei,  Lucas,  Proc.  R.  Soc.  Qsld.  1889,  p.  156, 
f.  1,  2. 

^.  14-18  mm.  (17);  $.  15-19  mm.  (17).  Differs  from  /.  ictinus 
chiefly  in  the  light  brown  instead  of  black  markings  of  underside, 
and  ^  with  three  subcostals  instead  of  four,  though  in  one  speci- 
men the  terminal  portion  of  the  subcostal  bifurcates,  giving  an 
extra  nervule  but  this  is  given  off  below  rather  than  above  the 
main  subcostal  nervure.  Miskin  considered  this  species  (as  /. 
Vfidgei)  to  be  only  a  variety  of  /.  ictinus,  but  the  difference  in 
neuration  precludes  this  view.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  two 
species  are  very  closely  allied,  too  closely  to  admit  of  their  being 
17 
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placed  in  different  genera  as  their  structural  differences  would 
suggest.  The  specimen  of  /.  ddmeli  with  four  subcostals  shows 
that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  base  generic  distinction  entirely 
on  neu ration.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  two  species  have 
developed  from  a  common  species. 

Log. — Brisbane  to  Rockhampton  (/J  4,  g  6). 

Ialmenus  lithochroa,  n.sp.  (Plate  ii.,  fig.  29). 

(J.  16-18  mm.  (17).  Forewing  with  costa  straight,  apex  acute, 
outer  margin  straight;  subcostal  nervure  with  four  branches. 
Hind  wing  with  outer  margin  dentate,  projections  from  2nd 
median  and  submedian,  and  a  decided  tail  from  1st  median. 

Upper  side. — Forewing  brown,  slightly  darker  on  outer 
margin;  a  metallic  greenish  area  occupying  ^  wing  and  extending 
from  lower  half  of  cell  to  inner  margin;  a  dark  spot  at  end  of  cell. 
Cilia  white.  Hindiving  brown,  with  central  area  metallic 
greenish,  a  prominent  round  black  caudal  spot  crowned  with 
orange;  imperfect  anal  lobe  yellowish;  an  interneural  marginal 
white  line  near  anal  angle.  Tail  brown,  tipped  with  white. 
Abdominal  fold  brown.     Cilia  white. 

Undersid e. — Foretving  light  brown,  with  slightly  darker 
spots  margined  with  white;  two  in  cell,  one  marking  end  of  cell, 
another  spot  below  middle  of  cell;  a  similar  discal  band;  marginal 
area  marked  by  three  bands  of  interneural  white  spots,  the  inner- 
most broad  and  ill  defined,  the  others  often  very  prominent. 
Cilia  white.  Hindiving  light  brown,  with  spots  similar  to  fore- 
wing, a  subbasal  row  of  three,  a  transverse  row  of  three  larger 
spots  crossing  cell  beyond  middle,  an  elongate  spot  at  end  of  cell 
below  an  indistinct  spot;  discal  band  broader  and  more  macular 
towards  costa,  narrowing  about  middle  and  bent  at  anal  angle; 
marginal  area  much  as  in  forewing,  with  inner  white  band  usually 
very  conspicuous;  on  anal  lobe  a  small  black  spot  crowned  with 
yellow;  caudal  spot  large,  round,  black  crowned  with  orange. 
Cilia  white. 

9.   17-19  mm.  (18).      Shape  much   as   in   $\  subcostal  three- 
branched. 
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Upperside  yellowish-brown,  with  metallic  areas  bluish, 
larger  than  in  ^;  caudal  spot  larger,  orange  area  on  hind  wing 
more  extensive.     Cilia  white. 

Underside  as  in  ^,  with  spots  larger,  inner  white  sub- 
marginal  band  well  developed. 

[jQC, — Parkside,  South  Australia  (^  8,  2  4). 

This  species  may  be  distinguished  from  all  allied  forms  by  the 
very  pronounced  white  borders  to  the  spots  on  underside,  the 
inner  white  submarginal  band,  and  the  tail  which  is  intermediate 
between  that  of  /.  inoivs  and  /.  ictinus.  In  shape  it  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  much  smaller  /.  inous^  but  the  male  has  an 
extra  branch  to  subcostal.  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  the 
very  closely  related  forms  placed  in  this  genus,  we  have  two 
types  of  neuration  in  the  males,  but  only  one  in  the  females. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  O.  B.  Lower  for  this  species,  which 
appears  under  his  MS.  name  of  IWiochroa  in  several  collections. 

Ialmenus  IN0U8,  Hewitson  (Plate  ii.,  tig.  30). 

III.  Diurn.  Lep.  p.  54,  t.  24,  f.  1,  2,  1865;  And.  &  Spry,  Vict. 
Butt.  ii.  p.  99,  1894  :  /.  icilius,  Hew..  I.e.  t.24,  f.  3,  1865:  Cupido 
^neiis,  Tepp.,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  S.A.  iv.  p.  29,  t.  2,  f.  0,  1882. 

(J.  10-16  mm.  (14).  Upperside  brown,  with  greenish 
metallic  areas;  anal  lobe  yellow;  caudal  spot  black  crowned  with 
yellow;  very  short  tail-like  projection  to  1st  median.  Cilia 
brown. 

Underside  brown,  bands  and  spot  brown,  sometimes  yellow; 
marginal  bands  faint,  brown  or  yellow;  submarginal  bands 
absent;  anal  and  caudal  spots  black  crowned  with  yellow.  Cilia 
pale  brown. 

J.  14-1 7  mm.  (15.  Upperside  as  in  J,  with  metallic  areas 
blue. 

Underside  as  in  (J,  with  distinction  between  groundcolour 
and  spots  better  defined. 

Loc. — Victoria,  South  Australia,  Swan  River  (Hew.). 
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I  have  a  specimen  without  any  markings  on  the  underside 
except  the  two  black  spots  near  anal  angle.  From  a  careful 
examination  of  Hewitson's  figures,  my  opinion  is  that  /.  inaus  is 
the  female  and  /.  icilius  the  male  of  the  same  species,  though  he 
only  figures  the  underside  of  the  latter  and  states  both  to  be 
males.  Druce  when  writing  on  the  following  species  makes  no 
remark  as  to  Miskin  sinking  icUiuf,  so  I  conclude  that  he  was 
correct  in  doing  so  (^12,  $  10). 

Ialmbnus  clemrnti,  Druce. 

P.Z.S.  1902,  ii.  p.  120,  pi.  xi.  f.  9. 

Described  as  allied  to  /.  inous  but  smaller,  metallic  area  less 
extensive  and  more  brassy,  and  anal  margin  less  dentate.  From 
the  figure  the  underside  appears  much  more  conspicuously  marked. 

Loc, — Touranna  Plains,  W.A. 

Considering  the  variability  of  /.  inouSj  I  should  scarcely  be 
inclined  to  separate  this  as  a  distinct  species. 

PsEUDALMENCS,  Druce. 

P.Z.S.  1902,  ii.  p.  116. 

"Allied  to  Icdmenus,  from  which  it  differs  by  the  costal  margin 
being  depressed  about  the  middle,  not  arched  as  in  that  genus,  by 
the  subcostal  nervule  reaching  the  margin  below  apex  of  fore- 
wing;  cell  is  shorter  and  broader,  in  hindwing  median  nervure  is 
longer,  with  its  branches  more  nearly  equal  in  length,  being 
caused  by  the  upper  nervule  being  bent  upwards  more  than  in 
lalmenus.  Palpi  more  robust,  hair}-,  with  terminal  joint  shorter. 
Eyes  smooth.     Type  Thecla  myrsihis,  Doubl." 

PsEUDALMENUS  MYR8ILU8,  Doubleday  (Plate  iii.,  fig.  23). 

Thecla  myrailvSy  D.  H.  and  W.,  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  ii.  p.  487,  t.  75, 
f.  3,  1852;  And.  <fe  Spry,  Vict.  Butt.  p.  100,  1894  :  T.  chlorinda, 
Blanch.,  Voy.  P6le  Sud,  p.  401,  t.  3,  f.  15-18,  1853. 

^,  13-16  mm.  (15).  Uppers  id e. — Forewinp  black,  with  a 
central  transverse  band  of  orange  divided  by  dark  veins,  a  lar<ife 
black  spot  marking  end  of  cell.     Cilia  brown.     Hindwing  black, 
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with  an  orauge  blotch  just  beyond  end  of  cell,  a  marginal  band  of 
red  widest  at  anal  angle,  narrowing  and  receding  from  margin 
towards  apex;  in  this  band  three  black  spots,  that  on  anal  lobe 
often  wanting.     Tail  nearly  I  in.  long,  black.     Cilia  brown. 

Underside. — Forewing  grey,  a  Mack  spot  at  end  of  cell,  a 
black  discal  l»and,  a  yellowish  suffusion  corresponding  to  spot  of 
upperside,  outer  margin  brown.  Cilia  pale  brown.  Hindwing 
grey,  a  black  spot  bordered  with  white  at  end  of  cell,  above 
which  is  an  elongate  spot;  marginal  red  band  bounded  internally 
by  white,  externally  by  black;  round  black  caudal  and  anal  spots, 
an  ovoid  black  spot  above  anal  angle.  Cilia  black  towards  anal 
angle,  pale  brown  towards  apex. 

g.   14-17  mm.  (16).     Shape  as  in  ^,  with  forewing  broader. 

Upperside  as  in  ^J,  orange  spot  of  forewing  larger,  not 
divided  by  dark  nervules,  spot  and  band  of  hindwing  larger. 

Underside  as  in  ^,  with  spots  and  bands  larger,  sometimes 
a  broken  discal  black  band  to  hindwing,  usually  represented  by 
a  single  spot  near  anal  angle  in  $, 

Mr.  F.  Brown  has  bred  specimens  from  Katoomba,  N.S.W., 
with  white  cilia  and  groundcolour  of  underside  pure  white. 

Loc. — Tasmania,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales  (^10,  J  7). 

PsEUDOXOTis,  Druce. 

Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ii.  p.  252,  1894. 

Druce  describes  his  genus  as  allied  to  lliysonotia,  Hiibn., 
(  =  Diinisj  Fabr.),  but  differing  in  having  costal  nervure  free  from 
1st  subcostal,  and  one  subcostal  nervule  deficient.  The  species 
he  includes  have  all,  I  believe,  a  single  tail,  and  are  shaped  and 
coloured  rather  as  in  Danis  than  as  in  the  group  represented  by 
SitJion  danis^  Feld.  No  doubt  a  new  genus  will  yet  be  erected  to 
contain  this  species,  which  will  also  include  the  Australian  form. 

PsEUDONOTis  TUR.VERi,  Waterhouse  (Plate  ii.,  fig.  28). 
Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1902,  p.  648. 
^.   15-17  mm.;  5.  12-15  mm.     Subcostal  only  two-branched,  1st 
branch  free  from  though  close  to  costal  nervure. 
Zoc. —Cairns,  Q.  (J  1,  92). 
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HrpoLYCiENA,  Felder. 

Wien.  Ent.  Monat.  vi.  p.  293,  1862;  do  Nic^v.,  Butt  Ind.  iii 
p.  389, 1890. 

Both'  sexes  with  a  two-branched  subcostal  in  forewing;  coeti 
of  forewing  straighter  in  $\  anal  lobe  moderately  well  developed 
two  tails  each  about  \  inch  to  1st  median  and  submedian  of  hind 
wing.  With  the  exception  of  Pseudonotia  tumeric  the  tw( 
insects  placed  in  this  genus  are  the  only  recorded  Australia! 
species  having  two  long  filamentous  tails  to  the  hindwing  o: 
approximately  equal  length;  in  addition  the  males  both  have  i 
large  circular  discoidal  black  spot  on  forewing  which  at  onc< 
marks  them  off.     Type  H.  tmohiSy  Feld.,  from  the  Philippines. 

If  the  two  recorded  species  can  be  considered  distinct^  they 
may  be  separated  by  the  males  as  follows : — 

A.  Upperaide  with  central  areas  shining  blue,  almost  disappearing 

in  some  lights phorbtu, 

B.  Upperside  dark  grey  somewhat  su£fased  with  blaish nocUtla, 

HvPOLYCiENA  PH0RBA8,  Fabricius  (Plate  ii.,  fig.  27). 

Heaperia  phorbas,  Fabr.,  Syst.  Ent.  iii.  p.  277,  1793,  Don.,  Ins 
Ind.  t.  41,  f.  5,  1800;  Hew.,  111.  Diurn.  Lep.  t.21,  f.  5,  7,  8,  1866 
H.  dictoia  (9),  Feld.,  Reise  Nov.  Lep.  ii.  p.  242,  t.  30,  f.  19,  20 
1865. 

$.  14-19  mm.  (16).  Upperside. — Forewing  blue  wit! 
black  outer  margin,  widest  at  apex,  decreasing  to  angle;  a  larg< 
round  black  discocellular  spot  below  which  is  often  a  whitisl 
suffusion.  Cilia  white.  Hindwing  blue  inclining  to  purple,  1 
white  marginal  line  above  which  is  a  series  of  white  lunule 
which  together  enclose  dark  spots.  Anal  angle  faintly  yellowish 
Two  equal  filamentous  tails.     Cilia  white. 

Undersid e. — Forewimj  greyish-white,  a  darker  bar  at  em 
of  cell  and  a  straight  discal  band.  Ilindtoing  greyish-white,  ; 
dark  subbasal  spot  between  costal  and  subcostal  nervures,  a  darl 
bar  at  end  of  cell,  a  dark  straight  discal  band  to  anal  angle  wher 
it  is  bent,  running  to  inner  margin;  a  dark  marginal  line,  abov 
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.which  is  a  greyish  band.     Anal  lobe  black;  caudal  spot  black, 
crowned  with  orange.     Cilia  white. 

9.  15-19  mm.  (17).     Shape  somewhat  as  in  ^  but  broader. 

U  p  p  e  r  8  i  d  e. — Forewing  greyish-black,  a  central  whitish  spot 
which  may  extend  to  inner  margin  or  is  often  nearly  effaced. 
Cilia  white.  Ilmdvoinj  greyijih-black,  a  marginal  white  line 
above  which  is  a  lunular  band,  together  enclosing  dark  spots; 
sometimes  above  this  again  a  band  of  interneural  whitish  suffu- 
sions. Anal  lobe  yellowish.  Tails  black  lined  with  white.  Cilia 
white. 

Underside  as  in  $. 

This  is  a  variable  species,  particularly  the  female,  which  is 
often  almost  without  any  white  on  upperside.  In  the  Macleay 
Museum  there  is  a  female  which  has  a  much  more  convex 
outer  margin  to  the  forewing,  and  is  a  much  broader  insect,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  the  same  species  as  this. 

Loc. — Mackay  to  Cape  York,  Thursday  Island,  Port  Darwin 
((J7,  96;. 

HvPOLYCiENA  NOCTULA,  Staudinger. 

Exot.  Schmett.  p.  283,  t.  96,  1888. 

The  figure  does  not  appear  to  be  very  good,  and  is  much  smaller 
than  the  average  //.  phorbas  $.  Both  figure  and  description  point 
to  a  species  very  close  to  //.  phorbaa  $,  The  upperside  is  given 
as  a  dark  grey  shot  with  bluish,  and  the  underside  greyish-black 
with  markings  evidently  much  as  in  //.  phcrbas.  It  has  the  two 
tails  and  circular  patch  on  forewing  as  in  //.  phorbas  ^,  of  which 
the  two  known  specimens  are  probably  only  varieties. 

Loc, — Cook  town. 

Deudorix,  Hewitson, 

(Part)  III.  Diurn.  Lep.  p.  16,  1863;  de  Nicev.,  Butt.  Ind.  iii. 
p.  448,  1890. 

Forewing  triangular;  apex  acute,  outer  margin  straight  in  ^, 
.slightly  convex  in  2;  subcostal  three-branched.  Ilindioing  much 
produced  at   anal  angle,  outer  margin   nearly  straight,  a  single 
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filamentous    tail   to    1st   median ;    anal   lobe   remarkably   well 
developed.     Type  D,  epijarbas,  Moore. 

The  two  species  may  be  divided — 

A.  Upperside  in  ^  with  red  central  areas,  in  $  grey diovis. 

B.  Upperside  in  both  sexes  with  central  areas  blue epirus, 

Deudorix  diovis,  Hewitson  (Plate  iii.,  fig.  24). 

111.  Diurn.  Lep.  p.  31,  t.  7,  f.  10-12,  1863. 

(J.  14-19  mm.  (16).  Upperside.  —  Forewiiig  glossy  black,  a 
deep  red  patch  between  median  and  submediau  nervures  extending 
J  across  wing.  Hindmng  deep  red,  with  dark  brown  nervules  and 
a  broad  costal  black  margin  narrowest  at  apex,  abdominal  margin 
pale  brown,  anal  lobe  perfect,  red  centred  with  black.  Tail  \  in. 
long,  black,  tipped  with  white.     Cilia  black. 

Underside. — Forewirvg  brownish,  with  a  purple  sheen,  a 
darker  broad  spot  at  end  of  cell,  a  broad  discal  band.  Cilia 
brown.  Hindvoing  brownish  with  a  purple  sheen,  a  broad  spot 
at  end  of  cell,  a  very  broad  discal  band,  bent  near  anal  angle; 
anal  lobe  wholly  black,  above  which  are  a  few  metallic  scales; 
caudal  spot  some  distance  from  margin,  black  nearly  surrounded 
with  yellow.     Cilia  brown. 

9.  14-18  mm.  (17).  Uppersid e. — Both  wings  slate-grey, 
cilia  orange,  near  anal  angle  of  hindwing  white.  Cell  of  forewing 
black,  apex  blackish.  Anal  lobe  red,  with  a  black  spot  covered 
with  metallic  scales.     Tail  long,  black,  tipped  with  white. 

U  n  d  e  r  8  i  d  e. — Both  whigs  grey,  cilia  orange,  otherwise  as 
in^. 

This  species  is  the  Australian  form  of  the  type  of  the  genus, 
which  it  very  closely  resembles  in  the  male,  but  the  female  of 
that  species  is  brown  rather  than  slate-grey.  It  is  a  species 
that  fades  considerably  if  exposed  to  sunlight,  many  males  being 
light  brown  on  the  underside. 

Loc. — Richmond  River,  N.S.W.,  to  Cairns,  Q.  (J^  5,  $  4). 
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Deudokix  kpirus,  Felder. 

Myrina  epirus,  Feld.,  Sitzb.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien,  Math.  Nat  CI. 
xL  p.  452,  1860  :  2).  despoeiia.  Hew.,  111.  Diurn.  Lep.  p.  18,  t.  6, 
1 1,  3,  1863. 

$,  Upper  side. — Farewing  black,  a  large  spot  of  cserulean 
blue  touching  inner  margin  from  base  to  beyond  middle.  Uind- 
wing  with  one  tail;  base  of  costal  margin,  apex,  and  border  of 
abdominal  fold  pale  brown;  spot  at  end  of  cell,  nervules  and  outer 
margin  black. 

Undersid  e — Fore  whig  cream,  outer  margin  and  submarginal 
band  brown;  a  large  dark  brown  triangular  spot  at  middle  of 
C08ta.  Uithdwing  cream,  crossed  at  middle  by  a  narrow  band,  dark 
brown  at  first,  rufous  below,  a  broad  brown  band  (which  nearly 
meets  the  last  described)  near  abdominal  margin,  outer  margin 
near  base  of  tail  orange-yellow,  bordered  above  and  divided  in 
middle  by  dark  brown  dotted  with  blue;  a  submarginal  pale 
brown  band  from  middle  to  near  apex. 

9-  Upper  side — Forewing  with  costal  and  outer  margins 
broadly  black,  a  minute  black  spot  at  end  of  cell,  base  and  inner 
margin  blue,  centre  white.  Hindwiiig  light  blue,  a  large  white 
spot  below  middle  of  costal  margin,  outer  margin  broadly  brown 
(narrow  where  the  blue  meets  it)  with  submarginal  line  white; 
anal  lobe  black. 

Underside  as  in  r?  except  that  the  large  spot  on  forewing 
is  less  triangular  and  the  marginal  bands  broader.  Exp.  1-8  in. 
Hewitson  {I.e.). 

This  species  is  represented  in  Australia  by  a  single  pair  in  the 
Miskin  collection  from  Cape  York.  They  agree  with  Hewitson\s 
figures,  which  Kirby  sinks  under  D.  epirus.  The  male  from  Cape 
York  has  no  secondary  sexual  characters,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  give  it  a  critical  examination  to  absolutely  decide  its 
presence  in  this  genus.     The  shape  is  as  in  D.  diovis. 
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Rapala,  Moore. 

Lep.  Cey.  L  p.  105,  1881;  de  Nic^v.,  fiutt.  Ind.  liL  p.  454, 1890. 

Forewitig  triangular,  coeta  straight,  apex  acute,  outer  margin 
blightly  convex,  inner  margin  in  ^  with  a  broad  tuft  of  hair 
beneath;  subcostal  three-branched.  Hindwing  produced  towards 
anal  Angle,  outer  margin  somewhat  straight,  a  glandular  pat<ih  of 
scales  between  costal  and  subcostal  nervures,  a 'single  tail  to  1st 
median,  anal  lobe  well  developed.  Type  Deudorix  varuna^ 
Horsf. 

This  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Deudorix^  but  diflfers  from  it  in 
having  the  hindwing  less  produced,  and  by  the  presence  of 
secondary  sexual  characters  which  are  absent  in  Deudorix,  Of 
the  two  Australian  species  I  place  in  this  genus  as  having 
secondary  sexual  characters  in  the  male,  B,  demacles  after 
thorough  structural  examination  may  have  to  be  removed. 

A«  Upperside  glossj  indigo-blae Hmioni, 

B.  Upperside  pale  blae.....  ...• «    demoeUs, 

Rapala  simsoni,  Miskin  (Plate  ii.,  fig.  26). 

Deudorix  Hnuani,  Misk.,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  xi.  p.  165,  1874:  D. 
varunOf  Semp.,  (nee  Horsf.)  Mus.  Godf.  Lep.  xiv.  p.  167,  1878. 

^.  13-17  mm.  (15).     Shape  much  as  in  D.  diovia. 

Upperside  deep  indigo-blue,  much  darker  on  costal  margins^ 
outer  margins  well  defined,  narrow  on  hindwing,  a  white  marginal 
line  at  anal  angle;  anal  lobe  well  developed,  black,  crowned  with 
orange;  tail  long,  filamentous,  black,  tipped  with  white.  Second- 
ary sexual  characters  represented  by  a  tuft  of  black  hairs  oh 
middle  of  inner  margin  of  forewing  on  underside,  and  a  glandular 
patch  of  scales  on  co.4tal  margin  of  hindwing  on  upperside. 
Cilia  brown. 

Underside  brown  with  a  purplish  reflection, elongate  spots 
marking  end  of  cells,  close  to  which  are  the  broad  dark  discal 
bands,  near  anal  angle  bordered  with  white.  Anal  lobe  marked 
by  a  large  black  spot;  caudal  spot  round,  black,  crowned  with 
white;  a  suffusion  of  metallic  scales  near  anal  angle.     Cilia  white. 
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9*  15-17  mm.  (15).     Somewhat  broader  than  in  ^, 

Upperside  as  in  (^  but  much  paler. 

Underside  asin^  but  without  the  purplish  reflection. 

Semper  records  this  species  under  Z>.  varuna,  Horsf.,  which, 
from  descriptions,  it  appears  to  approach.  I  am  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  the  Australian  form  of  B.  orseia,  Hew.,  as  our  species 
exactly  agrees  with  de  Nic^ville's*  remarks  on  that  species. 

Zoc.— Brisbane  to  Cape  York  {g  8,  2  5). 

Rapala  democles,  Miskin. 

JDeudorix  democles^  Misk.,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1884,  p.  95. 

The  only  two  known  specimens,  I  believe,  are  two  males  in  the 
Miskin  collection,  both  with  secondary  sexual  characters,  which 
prevents  their  being  placed  in  De^idorix.  Failing  a  detailed 
structural  examination,  I  think  it  best  to  place  the  species  in 
Rapala,  It  b  shaped  much  as  in  the  previous  species,  with  the 
upperside  violet-blue  margined  with  black;  and  the  underside 
very  light  brown,  with  darker  transverse  bands  much  as  in  the 
previous  species.     Their  size  is  about  17  mm. 

Zoc — Johnston  River,  Q. 

BiNDAHARA,  Moore. 

Lep.  Cey.  i.  p.lll,  1881;  de  Nic^v.,  Butt.  Ind.  iii.  p. 471,  1890. 

Foretcing  with  costa  and  outer  margin  nearly  straight;  sub- 
costal three-branched,  llindivhuj  with  distinct  anal  lobe,  a 
single  tail  to  1st  median,  over  \  inch  long. 

This  genus,  which  contains  only  one  representative  in  Australia, 
differs  from  all  Australian  Lycajnidte  in  the  possession  of  a  very 
long  tail. 

BiNDAiiAKA  suGRiVA,  Horsfield  (Plate  ii.,  tigs.  35-36). 

Amhlypodia  sngrira,  Horsf.,  Cat.  I^p.  E.I.C.  p.  105  {Theda 
ttngritfa  on  pi.  i.  fig.  10),  1829  :  Bindahara  svijrira,  de  Nic^v., 
Butt.  Ind.  p.  475,  189C  :  /;.  phocidef,  Moore  (nee  Fabr.),  I-ep. 
Cey.  i.  p.  112,  pi.  xlii,  figs.  3,  3a.  1881. 


•Butt.  Ind.  iii.  p.  461,  1890. 
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(J,  14-17  mm.  (16).  Uppersid e. — Forewing  velvety  black. 
HindtJoing  velvety  black,  a  variable  blue  patch  on  apical  portion 
of  outer  margin. 

Undersid e. — Forewiiig  brown,  a  dark  brown  spot  in  cell 
at  base,  a  broad  dark  brown  band  near  end  of  cell,  a  broad  dark 
brown  discal  band.  Hindioing  with  costal  portion  brown  as  on 
forewing,  remainder  of  wing  yellowish,  spots  and  bands  not  well 
defined.  Anal  lobe  black;  on  either  side  of  tail  at  base  a  black 
spot  covered  with  metallic  blue  scales. 

$.  16-19  mm.  (17).  Uppersid e. —  Forewing  greyish-black. 
Hindwlng  with  costa  and  base  greyish-black,  rest  of  wing  white. 
Cilia  and  borders  of  tail  white. 

Underside  as  in  (J,  but  the  groundcolour  white  instead  of 
brown;  brown  marginal  bands  to  forewing  and  most  of  markings 
of  hindwing  obsolete. 

Mr.  de  Niceville  remarked  that  the  female  of  this  species  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  that  of  B.  phocides,  Fabr.  Semper 
records  this  species  from  Australia  as  Sithon  isabella,  Feld.,  an 
Amboina  species.  Mr.  R.  E.  Turner  writes  from  Ceylon  saying 
he  does  not  think  B.  sugriva  can  be  retained  for  our  «u6species, 
though  it  is  very  variable.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  agree  with 
Miskin,  and  regard  all  the  forms  of  this  genus  as  one  very  vari- 
able species. 

Loc. — Townsville  to  Cape  York,  [Ceylon  (typical)]  (^  2,  Q  1). 

LiPHYRA,  West  wood. 

Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1864,  p.  31;  de  Nic^v.,  Butt.  Ind.  iii. 
p.  489,  1890:  Sterosis,  Feld.,  Reise  Nov.  Lep.  ii.  p.  219,  1865. 

Head  rather  large;  body  short,  thick;  palpi  minute;  antenna? 
thick,  short,  gradually  thickened.  Forewing  with  subcostal 
nervure  four-branched.     Hindwing  rounded. 

LlPHYKA    BKASSOLIS,    Westwood. 

Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  18G4,  p.  31;  Dist.,  Rhop.  Malay,  p.  204, 
pi.  xxii.  tig.  18  9,  1884;  Staud.,  Exot.  Schmett.  p.  269,  pl.xciv.^, 
1888;  Misk.,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc    Qsld.  vi.  p.  264,  1889;  de  Nicev., 
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Butt.  Ind.  iii.  p.  491,  figs.  2,  3  1890;  Dodd,  Entom.  1902,  pp.156, 
184  :  Sterosis  robiista,  Feld.,  Reise  Nov.  Lep.  ii.  p.  219,  pi.  xxvii. 
figs.  10,119,  1865. 

^.  35-40  mm.  (37);  9.  36-41  mm.  (39).  The  large  size  and  the 
orange  colour  readily  distinguish  this  species.  The  sexes  are 
somewhat  dissimilar  in  shape  and  pattern  of  marking.  The 
Australian  form  does  not  appear  to  differ  in  any  marked  degree 
from  specimens  from  the  East  Indies. 

1,0c, — Townsville  to  Thursday  Island,  Port  Darwin  {$  2,  9  3). 

LvCiENA  (?)  HYPOLECCA,  Prittwitz. 

(nee  KoU.),  Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.  1867,  p.  273  :  Plebius  amazaroy 
Kirby,  Cat.  Diurn.  Lep.  p.  376,  1871. 

This  species  was  described  from  two  male  specimens,  supposed 
to  have  come  from  Botany  Bay,  having  some  resemblance  to 
CancUdides  erinus,  Fabr.,  as  figured  by  Donovan. 

What  the  species  is  I  cannot  say.     The  description  is  not  good, 

nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  definite  character  given.     It  is 

the  only  species  of  Lyccnnidce  for  which  I  can  find  an  Australian 

record,  that  I  am  unable  to  place;  and  I  can  only  say  I  doubt 

very  much  if  the  specimens  came  from  Australia.     Kirby's  name 

was  evidently  given  without  seeing  a  specimen,  on  his  finding 

that  Kollar  had  described  a  species  as  L.  hypoleuca  some  few 

years  before. 

Zeritis  thvra,  Linn. 

Miskin,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1888,  p.  1520. 

Mr.  Olliff  caught  two  specimens  of  this  species  at  Newcastle, 
which,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  were  imported  specimens  from 
South  Africa. 

,In  an  appendix  to  his  Catalogue,  Mr.  Miskin  gives  seven 
reputed  Australian  species,  but  most  unfortunately  does  not 
mention  the  Australian  references.  Tarucus  telicanusy  Lang, 
is  the  well  known  species  he  gives  as  Z.  2)tfeudoca8(fiu8f  and  is  the 
name  that  should  be  used.  L.  palemorif  Cram.,  has  l)een  used  in 
error  for  Una  serpentata,  Herr.-Schff.     Cyaniris  pusj^ttj  Horsf., 
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is  well  known  in  India  and  Ceylon,  and  occurs  also  in  Java,  but 
it  is  extremely  improbable  if  it  was  ever  caught  in  Australia.  I 
am  unable  to  find  the  Australian  reference.  Lampides  macroph- 
Ihalma^  Feld.,  is  probably  meant  for  N",  herenice;  it  is  recorded 
as  Australian  by  Butler.*  Lampides  hennus,  Feld.,  is  identical 
with  Nac,  viola,  Moore.  Lyccena  micylus,  Cram.,  is  an  African 
species,  and  Danis  philoatratus,  Felder,  is  from  the  Moluccas. 


Postscript  (added  July  9th,  19D3).  While  this  paper  has  been 
passing  through  the  press,  Mr.  J.  A.  Kershaw,  of  Melbourne,  sent 
me  for  examination  a  fine  insect  for  which  I  propose 

Miletus  melbagris,  n.sp. 

(J.  16  mm.  Forewing  shaped  as  in  M,  ignita.  Hindwing 
shaped  much  as  in  M,  narcissus,  with  a  projection  to  Ist  median. 

Upperside  rich  shining  purple  with  very  narrow  black 
margins;  abdominal  fold  blackish.     Cilia  white  internourally. 

Underside  brown,  with  markings  as  indicated  in  general 
description  (p.  158),  red,  bordered  narrowly  with  black,  then 
broadly  with  metallic  green.  Costa  of  forewing  with  a  broad 
metallic  green  splash;  upper  ^  of  cell  orange,  two  black  spots  in 
lower  \  of  cell,  and  one  below.  Outer  margins  orange,  with  an 
interneural  series  of  metallic  green  spots,  wanting  at  angle  of 
forewing,  but  at  anal  angle  of  hindwing  developed  into  a  metallic 
green  band  extending  nearly  half  way  along  abdominal  margin. 
Cilia  whitish,  faintly  spotted,  with  two  jet  black  spots  at  termina- 
tions of  submedian  dnd  1st  median  of  hindwing. 

Zoc— Card  well,  Q.     Type  {$)  in  Coll.  Kershaw  (^1). 

This  species  belongs  to  the  ignita  section  of  the  genus,  being 
shaped  much  as  in  M.  epicuru^.  It  is  immediately  distinguished 
by  the  rich  colour  and  very  narrow  black  apex  of  upperside,  and 
the  remarkable  development  of  metallic  green  on  the  underside. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Kershaw  has  allowed  me  to  describe  this  magnificent 
species,  which  brings  the  number  of  Lycainidir.  up  to  115  species. 

*  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  Lond.  Zool.  p.  5G6,  1877. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES, 
Plate  ii. 

Fig.   1. — Eupyttchellui  dtonirim,  Boisd. 

Fig.   2. — NeopHhecopn  zalmora,  Bail.  ' 

Fig.   Z.^Megitba  nigra,  Misk.  J*. 

Fig.   4.-      „  „         „       ?. 

Fig.   b,^Zizera  delo$pila,  n.sp. 

Fig.   e.-'Arhopala  wUdei,  Misk.  ^. 

Fig.    7,—        .,  .,        „      ?. 

Fig.    8.— Dam«  apoUoniui,  Felder  $ . 

Fig.   9.— t^iw  mathfiwi^  Misk.  J*. 

Rg.  10.— Zir^m  d/^riira  Heir.-Schff.  J^. 

Fig.  IL— Cyatiiris  ICTW^Jiir^  Milk,  ^. 

Fig.  12,^ P*^tihdip$aM  fumidui,  Misk.  J^. 

Fi«.13.-  „  .,  .,      ?. 

Fig.  14.—  ,,  eone,  Felder  J*. 

Fig.  15.-  „  „         ,.        $. 

Fig.  IB.^Miletw  rovena^  Dnice  $. 

Fig.  n.—Candalides  erinw,  Fabr.  J^. 

Fig.  18.-  „  .,  ..      ?. 

Fig.  19.—         „         aeoMta,  Cox  J*. 

Fig.  20. —         „         hyaeintMnaf  Semper  ^. 

Fig.  Zl.—Una  sulpitiut,  Misk.  ^. 

Fig.  72.— -Lucia  pyrodiscut,  Bosen.  <J^. 

Fig.  23.-     „  ..  „        ?. 

Fig.  24. — Ca»u2aZiV/e<  albosericea,  Misk.  <J^. 

Fig.  25—        „  „  „       $. 

Fig.  26.— 77apaZa  simsoni,  Misk.  <?". 

Fig.  On.—Hypolycana  phorbas,  Fabr.  J^. 

Fig.  28.— P>itfMt/anofM  tumeric  Waterhoase  $. 

Fig.  29. — lahnenm  lithochroay  n.sp.  <J^. 

Fig.  30.—       „        »naM«,  Hew.  <^. 

Fig.  31. — Nacaduba  lineata^  Murray  % . 

Fig.  Z2.—Arhopala  eupolU,  Misk.  cf . 

Fig.  ^,—Ialmenus  eragoras^  Don.  <J^. 

Pig.  Si.^Candalides  heUnita^  Semper  $. 

Fig.  Z5. —Bindahara  Hugriva^  Horsf.  J^. 

Fig.  36.-        „  „  „       ?. 

Note— The  No.  of  the  top  left-band  fignre  should  be  1,  not  11.    In  fig.  29 
the  spot  above  the  dotted  line  is  accidentiJ,  and  should  not  have  appear^ 
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Plate  iii.  (Nearations). 

Fig.    1. — CyanirU  sp.  ? 

Fig.    2.—PhUiris  innotatust  Misk.  ^, 

Fig.    3. — Candalidts  hyaeinthina.  Semper  ^, 

Fig.    4.—         „  ct/pt'QtH%  OUif!  <f . 

Fig.    5.—         „         xautho$^pih9f  Hubn,  <f . 

Fig.    6.—         „  hecUhi,  Cox  ^, 

Fig.    7.—         „  acoftfa.  Cox  S- 

Fig.    8.—         „  ahsimilis,  Feld.  <r. 

Fig.    9.—         „  „  „      $. 

Fig.  10, — Catochnfmjitft  cneJHSt  Fabr.  <f. 

Fig.  11, — poij^ommatnn  htrtirrf*,  Linn.  <f . 

Fig.  \2.~Nacadtdfa dioti,  Qodi.  J. 

Fig.  U.—MUttm  ifpiita,  Leach  <J. 

Fig.  14.— r/tfoonyrAa,  Hew.  J. 

Fig.  15.—     „      jtriJiNVfaffl,  Locn^  (T- 

Fig.  16.— ^acarftt//a  ancyra^  Feld.  <r. 

Fig.  17. _        „         linecUa,  Murray  ?  . 

Fig.  IS.^ laJiiH.nm  evagarast  Don.  J. 

Fig.  19. —        ,,        iffhnc*.  Mf'w   J. 

Fig.  20.— Danvt  serapis,  Misk.  ^. 

Fig.  21. — Lucia  lucannn^  Fabr.  J . 

Fig.  2*2.— Jani»tfe»;j/ia*p/i\  Mathew  <f . 

Fig.  23.— PfteMtfo/wwnw*  mymHui*,  Doubl.  $. 

Fig.  24.— i>tiw*foriJ^  ^ijoK'*.  Hew.  J. 

Fig.  23, — Dams  tatfQtttts^  Feld.  J. 

Fig.  20*"tVMi  atp^ko^a,  D.  W.  H.  (f. 

Fig.  27  — Liicifi  pt/rofii*a(j*,  Rosen.  <J. 

Fig.  2S.—Mm6f>a  vialaya^  Horsf.  <f . 

Fig.  29. — Zi~tra  lahratln^,  Godt.  (f. 

Fig.30.—Miietm  niiskini,  n.sp.  (T. 

Fig.3L—      „  „  „      $. 

Fig.  32. —      ,,      vjnita,  Leach  ^. 

Fig.  3.3.—     ,.  „  „      $. 

Fig.  34. —      ,,       norcM^itf,  Fabr.  (f. 

Fig.  35. —      „       hecaiiw,  Misk.   $  . 

Fig.  'SQ,  —  Utica  scintiliata,  Lucas  J". 

Fig.  37. — Xacculufta  dion,  Godt.  (^. 

Fip.  38. — Lyamesthe*  mode^tttSy  n.sp.  J'. 

Fig.  39. — Vt'ica  onycha^  Hew.  cf . 
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INDEX  TO  LYC.*:NIDi*:. 

Synonyms  and  Extra- Australian  Genera  and  Species  in  Italics. 

Oeneka. 


AmUypodia 

Arhopala 

Atuinnnyrina 

Bl^CDAHARA 

cavdaudf..h 
Catoch&t.hops 
Chilades 
Chrym>pkanM 
Cnpido    .. 

Cr  AN  IRIS 

Damis     ... 
Dahih     ... 
Dbudobix 
Mhrina 
Knekiyiap^ 

KUPSYCHILLrS 
EVBBMS    .. 
ffdoehUa 
HypothrytiopB 

HYROLYCiBMA 

Ialmbnus 
Jamidk... 

LAMPIDE8 
LiPUYRA... 

Lucia     ... 
Lyama  ... 
Lyccnesthes 
Lycfrnop^ 


abrota     ... 

absimilis  .. 

acasta     ... 

adaniapuncta 

ieliamit   ... 

trnea 

ttneut 

anone     ... 

agricola  ... 

aUmntola... 

albocincta,  var.i 

alboeerioea 

aleas 

aleoas 

alsalas    ... 


PAGE  ! 

249 


MKGI9BA.. 


138,  249 

M1LETU8... 

257 

Kacaduba 

138,  267 

Nbopithecops 

137,  175 

OOYRI8  ... 

137,  201 

Parapiihecops 

137,  209 

Pathalia... 

204 

Phit.tris... 

153 

Pitfieeops 

136,  143 

POLYOMMATDS 

146 

Pro80ta8.., 

137,  146 

PSEUDALMBNUS 

138,  268 

PSEUDODIPSAS 

176 

PSEUDONOTIS 

201 

Rapajji  ... 

...        136,  188 

SimiHhus 

137,  218 

Spalgw   ... 

175 

Steronn   ... 

158 

Tardcds... 

138,  262 

Thywnotis 

138,254 

Theela    ... 

...        137,216 

ThecltMMhM 

137,  154 

Una 

138,  268 

Utica     ... 

137,  203 

Zeritis     ... 

135.  144,  209 

ZeMus      .  . 

137,  196 

ZlZKKA    ... 

143 

Spec 

;iE8. 

244.  245,  247 

aUus 

176,  178 

amarauge 

...        176,  186 

amaryllis 

231 

amazara  ... 

155 

amytis     ... 

206 

ancyra     ... 

259 

androdm... 

244,  246 

anita 

234 

apelles    ... 

153 

apollo      ... 

242 

apoUonius 

...       177,  18;^ 

ardates    ... 

156 

argentina 

155.  156 

argiades  ... 

...        211,212 

arinia 

PAOK 

136,  142 

137,  158 
137.  220 

136,  140 
138,  193,  243 

140 

142 

137,  188 
138 

137,  200 
281,233 

138,  260 
..        137.  190 

138,  261 
138,  266 

159 

203 

.     268 
137,207 

146 

158 

..  217, 240 
137,  233 
137,239 

269 

..      255 
137,  210 


210 

216 

244,  246,  247 

269 

250,  251 
221,225 

180 

186 

159,  162 
159,  161 
147,  149 

220 

217 

219 

147,  153 
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PAOB 

PAOB 

urmillata 

2ai 

doaringa,  var.noT. 

167 

oatraptf 

217 

dablosa 

...       221, 229 

Qiraia     

224 

eiohhomi 

...       255, 256 

atroBoffasa,  var.noT. 

240,  241 

228 

atiennata 

215 

emolas 

...       196, 197 

anrifer 

204 

eone       

191 

battiBtan 

197 

epieUtUB 

...        159, 160 

barnazdi 

244,  245.  248 

^iearuB 

...       159,  171 

197 

epims     

...       264,265 

berenioe 

...       221, 228 

ertmieola 

240 

beroi      

224 

erinas     

..         176,183 

biooellata 

...       221, 231 

euboltu 

...       255,256 

ItoehvM.    

217 

endetus 

...        159,  174 

bcetioiu 

200 

eiielides 

...       159,  170 

brasfloliB 

268 

enpolis 

...       2.70, 258 

...        191,  194 

evagoras 

...       255,256 

^ysM        

177 

exilU      

213 

183 

exUoides 

213 

oaUffinoaa 

231 

ffuciola 

238 

canchrena 

...    217 

folderi     

...        221,225 

CQUkMCtUB 

186 

flonnda 

...       225,296 

caihairina 

247 

famidos 

191,  193 

Morinda 

260 

gaika      

...       211,215 

thryiomaUiu 

255 

gaura      

...       140»  141 

ohiysonotas 

...       159,  170 

genoveva 

...       244, 245 

olemenii 

...       256, 259 

gilberti,  n.8p.     ... 

...       176,  181 

onejoB     

201,202 

(/noma    

210 

eodestis 

155 

godeffroji 

...       196, 199 

eas/«rfM 

256 

graeUit 

213 

214 

ha/nuUuria 

249 

eo^fortnis 

215 

halystuB 

159, 168 

canjungau 

229 

heathi     

...       176, 178 

eyanea    ... 

158 

heoaliuB 

...       159.  172 

oyanites 

176,  186 

helenita 

176,  180 

oyprotoB 

...       177, 187 

hermui 

270 

cyrUus    

194 

hewitsoni 

...       244, 246 

ej/rantke 

261 

bobartensis 

...       234, 235 

dameli    

...       265,257 

hornfiMi 

...        140,  141 

dcuno      

247 

hitbtmi 

177 

damoStes 

200 

byaointhina 

...       176,  185 

4ani$      

...        146,  149 

hypcleuca 

269 

ddkata 

214 

hvre€Uiu9... 

•  •        ...    207 

delioia    

...        159,  166 

Unthis 

244,  245,  247 

delospila,  n.sp.  ... 

211 

icUius     

259 

democles 

...       266, 267 

iotinas    

...       255,257 

ilt9p(rna... 

265 

idmo       

244,  245,  248 

dharma 

.      140 

ignita      

ilicut         

159,  168 

flicttra     

262 

188, 189 

digglesi 

191,  192 

iUidgei    

257 

dion        

221,222 

innotatus 

188,  189 

dionisioB 

139 

inouB      

...        256,  2.«i9 

diovifl      

264 

isophthalma 

210 

dUeifer 

204 

itonus      

256 
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PAOK 

ItamerungiB 

188,  189 

kandarpa 

201 

knyma    

212 

kurandaB 

189 

labrados 

211,214 

laias       

209 

limbaria 

...        204,  203 

lineata    

...        221,227 

lUhargyria 

201 

lithochroa,  n.8p. 

...        256, 258 

lucanus  

204 

luiu 

212.213,229 

lycasnoides 

199,  200 

lysimon 

...        211,212 

maokayensis 

221,  231 

madeayi  .. 

...        147,  152 

270 

malaya 

141,  142,  143 

margarita 

176,  179 

mathewi 

...        234, 236 

meander 

...        250,  261 

jfieeUi     

244,  245 

meleagris,  n.sp.... 

270 

micylui 

270 

minima  ... 

210 

miskini,  n.sp.    ... 

...        159,  164 

miskini     

240 

modestne,  n.8p.... 

196,  198 

mtBreiM 

186 

mdybdena 

238 

myreiluB 

260 

narcissus 

159,  173 

nigra       

142 

nitons 

189,  190 

noctola 

262,  263 

nora        

225 

noreia     

220 

olane       

244,  245,  248 

oUijfi       

168,  169 

onycha 

240,  241,  242 

oranigra 

217 

oroetes     

244,  246 

oroTitcu 

248 

orseis      

267 

otanes     

244,  245,  249 

paltmoH 

238,  269 

palmyra 

221,228 

paradoxa 

n«, 

parrhaMus 

219 

pOTVCL 

210 

pavatia 

223 

permia 

223  1 

ptrvulgatua 

214:' 

phaseli    ... 

phUoUraiiig 

phocides^... 

phoeht 

phorbas  ... 

platissa  ... 

plato 

plinius     ... 

pwudoccufius 

pulchdla... 

puUehra   ... 

purpurea 

puspa 

putli 

pygnupa  .. 

pyrodiscus 

rex 

robmta    . . . 

rovena    ... 

salamandri 

namoa     ... 

Bchraderi 

scintillata 

seb^f 

serapis    . . . 

serpentata 

Himplex  ... 

simsoni  ... 

Htrabo 

Hubargentea 

suhpcdliduH 

sugiiva    ... 

sulpitius  ... 

sylncola  . . . 

syrius 

tafinaniciis 

taygetus  .. 

telicanus... 

tenella     ... 

fheophragtua 

thyra 

trochilus  .. 

turneri    ... 

turntri    ... 

uraniteA  ... 

usta 

varuna    . . . 

rinciiia    ... 

viola 

wildei 

xanthospilos 

zalmora  ... 
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270 

267 

214 

134,  262 

201 

218 

207 

207 

177 

207 

187 

269 

210 

215 

204,  206 

159 

269 

159,  160 

150 

202 

257 

240,242 

147,  149 

147.  150 

234,  237,  238 

185 

134,  266 

201 

180 

183 

267 

234,  237 
236 

147,  149 
228 

147,  150 

207 

144 

207 

269 

209,  210 

261 

199 

...     163 

..     233 

266 

228 

270 

250,  253 

176,  177 

140 

245 
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THE  VEGETATION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  NEW  SOUTH 

WALES. 

By  Fr^d.  Turner,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S.,  etc. 

Introduction. 

Between  the  parAllels  29°  and  3V  South  and  the  meridiann 
15r  20'  and  152^*  20'  East  lies  that  portion  of  New  South  Wales 
called  New  England.  Its  exact  geographical  limits  have,  at  one 
time  and  another,  been  the  cause  of  considerable  controversy, 
but  as  far  as  this  paper  is  concerned  it  comprises  that  portion  of 
the  State  which  extends  northwards  along  the  Dividing  Eange 
from  a  little  south  of  Armidale  to  the  Queensland  border.  It  is 
about  140  miles  long  by  about  60  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  about 
5,376,000  acres.  The  configuration  of  this  area  consists  of  a 
series  of  plateaux  and  a  considerable  extent  of  both  steeply  and 
gently  undulating  country.  There  are  also  many  rugged  hills 
and  deep  gorges.  It  rises  from  an  altitude  of  3,265  feet  at  Armi- 
dale to  5,000  at  Ben  Lomond,  falling  again  to  2,831  feet  at 
Tenterfield.  The  average  elevation  is  about  3,500  feet.  Although 
this  portion  of  New  South  Wales  is  only  about  80  or  90  miles 
distant  in  a  straight  line  from  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  still  its 
comparatively  high  altitude  makes  it  one  of  the  coldest  districts 
in  Eastern  Australia.  The  geological  formation  consists  of  granitic 
and  metamorphic  rocks,  which  may  be  said  to  form  the  back- 
bone of  the  Dividing  Range.  In  some  places  extensive  areas 
of  these  rocks  are  covered  with  trap  and  basalt,  which 
have  resulted  from  great  volcanic  disturbances  at  some 
period  of  the  earth's  historj'.  Excepting  on  the  bare,  granitic 
hills,  the  soil  varies  in  different  localities.      About  one-third  is 
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composed  of  deep,  rich,  red  soil  which  has  been  formed  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  basaltic  rocks.  A  large  area  of  the  flat 
country  is  composed  of  a  stiff,  retentive  black  soil  which  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  deposit,  and  has  most  probably  been  washed 
down  from  the  surrounding  high  lands.  There  is  also  a  large 
area  composed  of  light,  friable  loam  which  is  the  result  of  wash 
from  the  granitic  hills.  Over  a  great  part  of  New  England  the 
land  is  rich  and  produces  excellent  cereals  and  other  agricultural 
crops  suitable  to  temperate  climates. 

Climate. 

Tem])er(Uure  at  Armidale, 

Mean  temperature  ...  ...  ...  56*5°  F. 

Mean  summer  temperature...  ...  67*7* 

Mean  winter  temperature  ...  ...  44*4** 

Highest  temperature  (shade)  ...  105*2' 

Lowest  temperature  (shade)  ...  13*9' 

TempercUure  at  Tenterfield, 

Mean  temperatu re  . . .  ...  ...     59  •  1  *  F. 

Mean  summer  temperature...  ...     69*6'* 

Mean  winter  temperature  ...  ...      47*2** 

Highest  temperature  (shade)  ...   1071* 

Lowest  temperature  (shade)  ...     12*0'' 

These  temperatures  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  climate  of  New 
England.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ben  Lomond  it  will,  of  course, 
average  a  few  degrees  lower  on  account  of  the  greater  altitude. 

Rainfall. 

The  mean  annual  rainfall  is  33*1  inches  at  Armidale,  and  34*9 
inches  at  Tenterfield,  and  may  be  considered  a  fairly  good  one. 

Water. 

New  England  is  fairly  well  watered  by  several  perennial 
streams,  which  form  tributaries  both  to  the  eastern  and  western 
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rivers.  In  many  localities  there  ai-e  springs  of  good  water,  and 
on  some  of  the  low,  flat  lands  water  is  easily  obtained  by  sinking 
a  few  feet  into  the  earth.  At  Guyra,  which  lies  at  an  altitude  of 
4,330  feet,  there  is  a  very  large  lake  which,  in  ordinary  seasons,  con- 
tains a  good  supply  of  excellent  water  which  is  as  clear  as  crystal. 
The  only  thing  that  detracts  from  this  fine  sheet  of  water,  from 
an  aesthetic  point  of  Wew,  is  the  quantity  of  so-called  rushes 
{Heleocharia  sphacelala,  R.Br.)  which  grow  over  a  greater  part  of 

it. 

Vegetation. 

Since  1890  I  have  made  many  botanical  excursions  to  New 
England  and  have  written  special  reports  on  the  economic  flora 
growing  there,  and  several  of  these,  together  with  figures  of  some 
of  the  useful  plants,  have  been  published  by  the  Government  of 
New  South  Wales  for  the  information  of  pastoralists  and  others. 
From  time  to  time  I  have  exhibited  before  the  Members  of  this 
Society  many  botanical  specimens  I  have  collected  in  that  part  of 
the  State.  The  vegetation  of  New  England  is,  in  many  respects, 
of  an  unique  character  and  differs  very  materially  from  that 
growing  between  its  eastern  boundary  and  the  sea  and  from  that 
found  outside  its  western  limits.  On  the  east  the  vegetation  is 
of  a  purely  subtropical  nature,  and  in  many  places  very  dense  and 
luxuriant.  That  growing  on  the  plains  to  the  west  consists  of 
trees  and  shrubs  of  a  more  dwarf  habit  and  generally  of  less 
luxuriant  foliage,  except  near  the  watercourses.  The  vegetation 
of  New  England  maybe  described  as  intermediate  between  these 
two.  The  chief  arboreal  vegetation  is  the  EticalyptuSf  of  which 
there  are  sixteen  known  species.  These  are  found  in  varying 
proportions,  and  in  certain  places  forests  of  these  %  aluable  trees 
occur.  Several  species  yield  timber  of  great  economic  value 
which  is  used  locally  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  several  fine  Jlyrtaceous  trees  and  shrubs,  including  the 
beautiful  flowering  **  bottle  brush,"  Ca/lisfemoi  lancf'olafusj  DC, 
the  graceful  "tea"  tree,  Leptottpermum  ffavescenSy  Sm.,  and  tlie 
"lily  pily,"  Euyenia smithiiy  Poir.,  which  is  always  an  interestini^ 
sight  when   in  fruit.       Under  Violarietr  is  the  curious  shrubby 
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violet,  Hymenanthera  cUntcUc^  R.  Br.,  with  small,  frequently  poly- 
gamous flowers,  and  berries  of  a  deep  purple  colour.  CheirarUheia 
iinearu,  A.  Cunn.,  of  the  Pittosporece,  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
flowering  species  of  that  interesting  order,  and  is  well  worth 
garden  culture  for  the  sake  of  its  large  blue  flowers.  There  are 
three  species  of  Vitis  and  one,  Viiis  hypogiauca^  F.v.M.,  produces 
bunches  of  fair-sized  fruit  locally  known  as  **  native  grapes,*' 
which  make  good  preserves.  Leguminosce  are  represented  by 
numerous  species  and  are  well  distributed.  On  some  of  the 
slopes  the  shrubby-growing  kinds  of  Oxylobiuniy  Mirbelia,  Gom- 
pholobium,  Jacksania,  Daviesia,  PulienaOy  Ac,  display  a  wealth 
of  bloom  during  the  early  summer  months.  Amongst  the  most 
beautiful  flowering  members  of  this  family  is  Stoainswia  gaUgi- 
foUa^  R.Br.,  but  it  is  a  suspected  poison  plant.  Fifteen  species 
are  included  under  the  genus  Acaciay  several  of  which  attain  large 
proportions,  and  certain  of  them  furnish  timber  for  industrial 
purposes  and  bark  for  tanning.  Many  exotic  Leyuminaus  plants, 
both  perennial  and  annual,  have  become  acclimatised  and  are  now 
apparently  wild.  The  "  white  clover,"  TrifoUum  repetis,  Linn., 
is  very  common  and  when  in  bloom  gives  quite  an  Euix>pean 
appearance  to  many  of  the  pastures.  Two  very  interesting 
flowering  plants,  Calliconia  serratifolia,  Andr.,  and  Banera  nibt- 
oid^tf,  Andr.,  are  found  in  many  moist  places,  and  chiefly  by  the 
side  of  watercourses.  Lyihruin  salicaria^  Linn.,  grows  taller  and 
is  more  floriferous  than  I  have  seen  it  in  any  other  part  of  Aus- 
tralia. Darwin  gives  some  very  interesting  particulars  regarding 
the  fertilisation  of  this  widely-distributed  plant.  Several  species 
of  Paigi/lora  are  found  in  Australia,  but  only  one,  Passi flora 
herberttaiia,  Lindl.,  occurs  in  New  England,  and  although  its 
flowers  are  not  so  showy  as  the  tropical  American  kinds,  still  the 
plant  is  interesting  to  the  botanist.  The  flannel  flower,  or  Aus- 
tralian "edelweiss,"  Actinotns  helianthi,  Labill.,  is  fairly  abundant 
in  many  places,  particularly  on  the  hill  sides.  Three  native 
mistletoes  are  widely  distributed  and  grow  on  various  species  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  Loranthus  jtevdtihts,  Sieb.,  is  the  most  common 
of  the  three. 
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^CompoaUas  are  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  in  spring  time  a 
large  area  of  both  the  flat  and  hilly  country  is  studded  with  the 
showy  flowers  of  many  species  which  have  a  charming  eflect. 
OUariay  Br<ichycome  and  Helichrysum  are  more  largely  represented 
by  species  than  any  other  three  genera  of  this  order.  Many 
•exotic  species,  some  of  an  undesirable  character,  of  this  family 
have  established  themselves  almost  all  over  this  area.  Several 
species  of  Stylidium  and  Goodenia  form  a  fair  percentage  of  the 
vegetation  in  some  districts,  and  are  interesting  when  in  bloom. 
The  fertilisation  of  these  plants  would  repay  special  study. 
Orowing  on  some  of  the  granite  hills,  and  particularly  in  the 
Assures  of  the  rocks,  is  a  beautiful  white-flowering  variety  of 
Isotoma  cuiciUarU,  Lindl.  Of  EpacridecB  there  are  eight  genera 
and  fourteen  species.  The  pretty  flowering  species  of  Lencopogon 
are  fairly  plentiful  in  places,  and  so  are  the  two  species  of  Epacris 
enumerated  in  this  paper.  Climbing  plants  are  not  abundant, 
but  occasionally  one  meets  with  representatives  of  the  following 
genera : — CUmatis^  Vitia^  Paasijlora^  Rhipogonum^  Paraorma, 
Marsdenia  and  Tecoma.  Several  species  of  Solanum  occur  here 
and  there  and  are  suspected  poison  plants.  Two  allied  introduced 
plants.  Datura  stramonium^  Linn.,  and  2).  tatula,  Linn.,  which 
usually  grow  about  waste  places,  are  regarded  by  pastoralists  as 
stock-poisoners.  Included  under  Scrophtdarineoi  are  several 
interesting  flowering  plants,  especially  those  of  the  genera 
Veronica  and  Euphrasia.  Labiatm  are  frequently  met  with, 
especially  species  of  Prostanthera^  and  one  of  the  native  "mints" 
occasionally  makes  its  presence  known  by  the  pleasant  perfume 
its  leaves  and  stems  emit  when  trod  upon.  Polygonacece  are  well 
represented,  and  several  species  are  widely  difiused.  Several 
genera  of  Proteacecc  are  conspicuous  in  many  places,  but  singular 
to  say,  of  the  forty-three  species  of  Grevillea  recorded  for  New 
South  Wales  I  have  found  only  one  in  New  England.  Of  the 
six  species  of  Pimelea  recorded  in  this  paper  some  are  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  stockowners.  Wikstrannia  indica,  C.  A.  Mey., 
a  closely  allied  plant,  is  a  most  ornamental  shrub  when  in  fruit. 
Its  red  drupes  make  it  a  conspicuous  object  amongst  tlie  surround- 
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ing  vegetation.  It  has  long  had,  however,  an  unenviable  reputa- 
tion as  a  poisonous  plant.  Euphorbiacece  comprise  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  indigenous  flora  of  this  region  than  one  would 
expect  to  find  in  such  a  climate.  Most  species  that  I  collected, 
however,  were  growing  in  comparatively  sheltered  situations. 
The  genera  EupJiorhia  and  Phyllanthtis  are  more  largely  repre- 
sented by  species  than  any  other  two  genera  of  this  order.  That 
most  interesting,  closely  allied,  dioecious  plant,  Adriana  acerifolia, 
Hook.,  is  fairly  plentiful  in  some  of  the  sheltered  ravines.  A  few 
species  of  Ficus,  Casuartna  and  Frenela  are  scattered  over  this 
region. 

Amongst  the  Manocotyledonece  the  genera  Dendrohium;  Diuris, 
PrasaphyUumj  Plerostylia  and  Caladenia  of  the  Orchtdeas  are  well 
represented,  particularly  the  terrestrial  species.  Although  none 
of  the  flowers  of  these  species  can  compare  with  those  indigenous 
to  India  and  South  America,  and  which  are  so  popular  with 
horticulturists  in  Australia,  Europe  and  North  America,  still 
they  are  of  great  interest  to  the  botanist.  Under  Liltacece  are 
arranged  many  genera,  and  several  beautiful  flowering  species  are 
found  both  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys.  A  few  species 
of  SmilaXy  Rhipogonum  and  GeiUrnoplesium  are  stout  climbing 
plants,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  dwarf  in  habit.  In 
some  of  the  moist  places  the  large  flowering  "  Christmas  Bella," 
Bland fordia  Jiammea^  Hook.,  occur  in  greater  or  less  abundance. 
And  one  of  the  so-called  "  fringed  violets,"  Thysanotua  liiberosus, 
R.Br.,  is  found  generally  on  the  higher  and  drier  areas.  Several 
species  of  Xerotes  and  the  allied  Jnnciis  are  scattered  over  this 
area,  the  former  usually  growing  on  the  higher  land  and  some- 
times on  the  stony  hill  sides,  and  the  latter  generally  in  wet 
places  and  by  the  side  of  streams.  I  have  found  only  one  palm, 
A'eiUia  fnoiiostachyaf  F.v.M.,  in  New  England,  and  this  occurs  in 
the  eastern  portion.  Cyperacece  are  fairly  numerous  almost  all 
over  this  region,  the  genera  Cyperu8,  Fimhristylis^  Scirpus^ 
Clctdium  and  Carex  being  well  represented  by  species.  Gramina- 
ceous plants  which  are  particularly  abundant,  are  of  a  rich  and  varied 
character,  and  have  a  high  reputation  for  fattening  stock.     Pant- 
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cum,  Andropogorif  Deyeuxia,  DarUhonia  and  Eragrastis  are  more 
largely  represented  by  species  than  an  equal  number  of  genera  of 
this  order.  There  are  thirty-nine  genera  and  seventy-four  species 
of  grasses  indigenous  to  New  England.  Of  this  number  I  have 
figured  and  described,  as  to  their  economic  value,  forty-nine  under 
the  authority  of  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales.  Several 
exotic  species  have  become  acclimatised  and  are  to  be  seen  grow- 
ing in  varying  proportions  on  most  of  the  grazing  areas. 

AcotyledonecB  are  well  represented  in  New  England,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  eastern  portion.  In  many  of  the  shady  ravines 
and  in  thickly  timbered  districts  the  stately  arborescent  ferns 
grow  to  perfection,  whilst  the  more  dwarf  species  carpet  the 
ground  with  their  beautiful  fronds.  Some  species,  as  Aspidiuni 
rainosunif  Palis.,  and  Polypodium  scandens^  Forst.,  creep  up  the 
stems  of  trees  and  completely  envelop  the  trunks  with  their 
graceful  fronds,  and  others,  such  as  I'olypodium  serpens,  Forst. ^ 
and  Polypo  Hum  aastrale^  Mett,  may  often  be  seen  covering  rocks 
with  jbheir  curious  growth.  Four  species  of  filmy  ferns  of  the 
genera  Tric/i07tianes  and  Hymenophyllum  grow  fairly  plentifully 
in  the  deep  and  shady  gullies,  usually  near  running  streams. 
And  in  similar  situations  may  be  found  the  curious  ''club  moss,'* 
sometimes  called  "notch  fern,"  Tmesipiei-is  tannensis,  Bernh. 
Several  epiphytal  ferns  occur  here  and  there,  and  there  is  a  robust 
growing  form  of  Platycerium.  atcicorne,  Desv.  The  genera  most 
largely  represented  by  species  are  PleriSy  Aspidmm,  Asj^enium 
and  Poly  podium. 

This  Census  of  the  vegetation  of  New  England  includes  many 
plants  not  hitherto  recorded  from  that  portion  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  when  many  of  the  deep  and 
sheltered  gorges  and  other  places  that  are  difficult  of  access  are 
botanically  explored  more  species  will  be  recorded,  and  probably 
others  that  are  new  to  science  will  be  found.  In  the  following 
pages  are  included  all  the  known  Phaneroyamia  and  the  vascular 
but  not  cellular  Cryplofjamia.  There  is  an  excellent  and  an 
almost  unexplored  field  for  the  cryptogamic  botanist  in  New 
England.     The  Mftsci  and  Funyi  an*  numerous,  and  the  Lichens 
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include  such  genera  as  Collenia,  Cladonia,  Usnea,  FarmeUa, 
Fhyscia^  Lecidea^  kc. 

As  this  is  the  first  census  of  tlie  vegetation  of  New  England,  I 
hope  it  will  be  found  useful  to  Australian  botanists  and  botanical 
students,  and  that  it  will  stimulate  others  to  attempt  similar 
productions  in  different  portions  of  this  Continent  where  the 
indigenous  vegetation  shows  a  character  distinct  from  that  of  the 
surrounding  districts.  So  far  back  as  1891  I  suggested  to  the 
Grovernment  of  New  South  Wales  the  advisability  of  mapping 
out  the  State  into  sections  and  publishing  the  indigenous  and 
acclimatised  flora  of  each  section  for  general  information.  I 
instanced  what  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Woolls,  F.L,S.,  had  done  with 
regard  to  the  Parramatta  and  Sydney  floras,  and  pointed  out 
their  value  to  botanists  and  botanical  students. 

All  the  indigenous  plants  included  in  this  census  that  I  did 
not  know  at  sight  I  have  worked  out  by  the  diagnosis  given  in 
Bentham's  *  Flora  Australiensis/  and  I  have  followed  the  same 
classification  and  nomenclature  as  have  been  adopted  in  that 
incomparable  work. 

The  plants  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  exotic,  but  many  of 
them  have  become  thoroughly  acclimatised  in  New  England. 

The  plants  marked  with  a  dagger  have  been  figured  and 
described,  as  to  their  economic  value,  by  me. 

The  localities  of  the  rarer  species  are  given  in  tlie  accompany- 
ing census. 

Several  persons  have,  at  one  time  and  another,  botanised  iu  New 
England,  but  those  who  appear  to  have  made  the  largest  collec- 
tions of  plants  prior  to  1890  were  Mr.  C.  Stuart  and  Dr.  H. 
Beckler. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  a  number  of  pastoralists,  especially  the 
lat*  Mr.  W.  H.  Walker,  of  Tenterfield  Station,  and  settlers  in 
New  England  for  forwarding  me  botanical  specimens  for  identi- 
fication during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

An  exceptionally  busy  life  has  hitherto  prevented  me  from 
doing  full  justice  to  my  collections  and  memoranda,  but,  as  time 
permits,  I  purpose  publishing  accounts  of  my  botanical   excur- 
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sions  in  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
West  Australia  and  Tasmania  during  the  last  thirty  years.  I 
might  add  that  I  have  often  been  urged  to  do  this  by  those  who, 
in  this  country  and  Europe,  take  a  great  interest  in  the  Austra- 
lian flora. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  percentage  of  the  indigenous 
Phanerogamia  and  the  Vascular  Oryptogamia  of  New  England 
compai'ed  with  the  similar  flora  of  New  South  Wales. 


New  South  Wales. 

New  England. 

Pek  Centagb. 

DkoUjledoneoi, 
Genera         ...     662 

Dicotyledaneas, 
Genera         ...     234 

Genera 

...     35-34 

Species         ...  ^393 

Species                418 

MoHocotyUdoneoi. 
Genera         ...     109 

Species 

...     17-46 

Mo^u}cotyledone(H. 
Genera         ...     212 

Genera 

...     51-41 

Species         ...     668 

Species         ...     231 

Species 
Genera 

...     34-58 

Acotyledoneoi, 
Genera         ...       40 

Acolyledoneoi, 
Genera         ...       26 

...     6500 

Species        ...     145 

Species           .       59 

Species 

...     40-68 

Total  Genera      914 

Total  Genera       369 

Genera 

.  .     40-37 

Total  Species     3206 

Total  Species       708 

Species 

...     2208 

Class  I.  DICOTYLEDONS, 

Ray. 

SnbcUst  I.     POLTPETALE 

iSeries  I.  T  u  a  l  a  m  i  f  l  o  i 

liG. 

RANUNCULACEiE,  B.  de  Juss. 

Clematis  microphylla,  DC.     Zoc— Mole 

River. 

RanuiictUua  lappaceus,  Sm. 

rivularisy  Bks.  et  Sol. 

DiLLBNiACE^  Salis. 

tf 

Hihbertia  atricta,  R.Br.  var.  hirtiflora. 

ticicidarlSf  F.v.M.     Nine  Mile. 

linearis,  R.Br. 

PAPAVERACEiG,  JuSS. 

Aryenwiie  mexica 

wa,  Linn.f* 
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CRUCIFJSRiB,  B.  de  Juss. 

Niuturtium- officinale,  R.Br.* 

Arabia  glabra,  Crantz.     Black  Mountain. 

Cardamine  dictyoaperma,  Hook. 

laciniata,  F.v.M. 
Blennodia  irisecta,  Benth.t     Sandy  Flat. 
Capaella  bursa-pastoria,  Mcench.f* 
Lepidium  ruderale,  Linn. 

saiiviim,  Linn.'*' 
Baphanus  raphani strum,  Linn.* 
Sinapis  arverms,  Linn.* 

nigra,  Boiss.* 
Si9}fmbrium  officinale,  Scop.* 
Senebiera  didyma,  Pers.* 

FuMARiAC&fi,  De  Cand. 

Famaria  officinalis,  Linn.* 
parviflora.  Lam.* 

ViOLARlEA,  De  Cand. 

Viola  betonicce/olia,  Sm. 

lonidium  filiforme,  F.v.M.     Oban. 

Hymenanthera  dentata,  R.Br.      Armidale  (lully. 
PiTTOSPOREiE,  R.Br. 

Bursaria  spinosa,  Cav. 

BUlardiera  scandens,  Sm.     Melrose. 

Cheiranthera  linearis,  A.  Cunn.     Dumaresq. 

POLYGALEiE,  JUS8. 

Polygala  japonicn,  Houtt. 
Comesperma  retusum,  Labill. 

CaryophyllevE,  Juss. 

Silene  gallica,  Linn.* 
Ceraslium  vulgatum,  Linn.* 
Stellar ia  pungens,  Brong. 
ylatica.  With. 
media,  Linn.* 
SpergidaHa  rubra,  Pers. 
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OARYOPHYLLE-fi. 

Polycarpon  tetraphyllum^  Linn. 

Lychnis  githago^  Lam.* 

Spergula  arvensiSj  Linn.* 

Dianthus  prolifer^  Linn.* 
Portulacea;,  Juss. 

Portulaca  oUracea^  Linn.f 
Hypericine^,  St.  Hil. 

Hypericum  japonicum^  Thunb 

MALVACEiE,  Juss. 

Malvastrum  spicatum^  A.  Gray.t 
Hibiscus  sturtit\  Hook.     N.  of  Tenterfield. 
Malva  rotundifolia,  Linn.* 

parvijlora^  Linn.* 

sylvestris^  Linn.* 

verticillata,  Linn.* 
^TERCULiACEiE,  Vent. 

Sterculia  diversifolia^  G.  Don.f     Beaufort. 
Bulinpia  pannosa,  R.Br. 

rugosa,  Steetz. 

Series  II.  D  i  s  c  i  p  l  o  n  «. 
LiNEiE,  De  Cand. 

Linum  marginale^  A.  Cunn. 
gallicum,  Linn.* 
Oeraniace^,  Juss. 

Geranium  dissectum^  Linn.f 
Erodium  cygnorum,  Nees.t 
clcutarium,  Willd.* 
moschatum^  Willd.*     Kentucky. 
Pelargonium  austrah,  Willd. 
Oxalis  corniculala,  Linn. 
RuTACEiE,  Juss. 

Boronia  polygali/olia,  Sm.     Steinbrook. 
Eriosteinon  myoporoides,  DC.      Bolivia. 
Pftehalium  elatius,  Benth. 
Evodla  micrococcay  F.v.M.      Bryan's  Gap. 
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SiMARUBEiB,  De  Cand. 

Cadellia  p6ntastt/lu,  F.v.M. 
Oblastrincjb,  R.Br. 

Celastrus  ausiralia^  Harv.     N.E.  of  Bolivia. 
eunninghamii^  F.v.M. 

Stackhoubirjb,  R.Br. 

Stackhoiuia  monogyna,  Labill. 
viminea,  Sm. 

Rhamnbjb,  Juss. 

fiomaderris  lanigera,  Sm.     Wollomombi 

dliptiea,  Labill. 

phUlyrasoideSy  Sieb.,  var.  nitidula. 
Cryptandra  amara,  Sm. 

lanosiflora,  F.v.M. 

propinqua^  A.  Cunn. 

longistamineaf  F.v.M.     Near  Bear  Hill. 
Duearia  australU,  Hook. 

Ampblidrje,  Kuntb. 

Viiis  antaretiea,  Benth. 

clematidea,  F.v.M.     Red  Range 
hypoglauca,  F.v.M. 

SAPINDACBiE,  Juss. 

Nephdium  Bubdentatnm,  F.v.M.     Kookabookra. 
Dodoncea  triquetra,  Andr. 

viscosa,  Linn. 

altenucUa^  A.  Cunn.,  var.  linear is,-^ 

Series  III.   Calyciplor.e. 

Leguminos^,  Juss. 

Suborder  I.   PAPILIOKAC££. 

Oxylohium  trilobatum,  Benth.     N.  of  Tenterfield. 
Mirbelia  pungens,  A.  Cunn. 
speciosay  Sieb. 
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Papilionace£. 

Gompholobium  huegelii,  Benth. 

uncinalumf  A.  Cunn. 
Jacksonia  acoparia^  R.  Br. 
Daviesia  latifolia,  R.Br.     Bryan's  Gap. 

corymhosay  8m. 

tUicina^  Sm. 

geniatifoHa,  A.  Cunn. 
Aotu8  mollis,  Benth.     Near  Bald  Nob. 
Pultencea  pycnocephala,  F.v.M. 

paleacea,  Willd. 

microphylla^  Sieb.     Timbarra. 
Dillvyynia  juniperina,  Sieb. 
Bo88i(Ba  prostrcUa,  R.Br.     Lode  Hill. 
Templetonia  muellerif  Benth. 
/fovea  longi/olia,  R.Br.     Shannon's  Vale. 
Lotfis  cornicidatua,  Linn. 

australUf  Andr. 
Paoralca  tenaXf  Lindl. 
Indigofera  australis,  Willd. 
Stvainsona  galegifoHa,  R.Br.f 

brachycarpa,  Benth. 

procumbens,  F.v.M.f 

oroboides,  F.v.M.t     Near  Mole  River. 

lesser tiifolia,  DC.  Jump  Up. 
Zornia  diphylla,  Pers.  Argenton. 
Desmodium  brachypodiuni,  A.  Gray. 

varians,  Endl. 
Lespedeza  cuneata,  G.  Don. 
Glycine  clandestina,  Wendl. 

iabacina,  Benth. 
Vigna  vexillata,  Benth. 
Medicago  saliva,  Linn.* 

denticulata^  Willd.* 

minima,  Willd.* 

hipulina,  Linn.* 
MeJilotus  pannfioi'a,  Desf .  * 
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PAPILIONACBiE. 

Trijblium  pralenae,  Linn.* 

repens^  Linn.* 

agrarium,  Linn.* 

procumbenSf  Linn.* 
Vieia  scUiva,  Linn.* 

viUosa,  Willd.* 
Eroum  hirauium,  Linn.* 
Ulex  europcBuSf  Linn.* 

Suborder  U.    C£SALPIKIE£. 
Cassia  saphera^  Linn.,  var.  schinifolia, 

australist  Sims. 

eremophila,  A.  Cunn.f     Sunpyside. 

Suborder  lU.     HIHOSSA. 
Acacia  juniperina,  Willd. 
armata^  R.Br. 

vomeriformist  A.  Cunn.     Clive. 
•tricta,  Willd. 
neriifoliay  A.  Cunn. 
rubida,  A.  Cunn. 
decora^  Reichb.     Mole  River. 
huxifolia,  A.  Cunn. 
venul^sa,  Benth.     E.  of  Elsmore. 
pycnostachyaj  F. v.  M. 
longi/olia,  Willd. 
pniinosa,  A.  Cunn. 
spectabUisy  A.  Cunn.     Emmaville. 
polybotrya,  Benth.    ■ 
dectirrenSf  Willd.  t 

ROSACBiE,  JUS8. 

Eubus  pa7*viJlor\i8f  Linn. 

roso'/oliuSj  Sm. 

/ruticosus,  Linn.* 
Aceena  (/vinay  A.  Cunn.f 

sangnisorbo'.f  Vahl. 
19 
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BOBAOEJE. 

Bo§a  ruhiginosat  Linn.* 

Poterium  sanguMorbe^^  Linn.* 
Sazifrageje,  Vent. 

CdUieoma  serrati/olicif  Andr. 

Bavsra  rubundes^  Andr. 
CBA88ULAOBJB,  De  Cand. 

TiUcea  verticillaria,  DO. 

DROBEBAOBiB,  Salis. 

Drosera  apathulatay  Labill. 

HALORAGBiB,  R.Br. 

Halonigis  aerra,  Brongn. 

alatOy  Jacq. 

mierantha^  R.Br.     Salisbury  Plains. 

keterophylla^  Brongn. 

Utragyna^  Hook. 
MyriophyUum  verrticMutiii  Lindl. 
Mtrtaobjb,  Juss. 

Mieromyrtui  miniUi/lara,  Benth.     Wollomombu 
Bachea  denai/oHa^  Sm.     Brockley. 
Lepioipermumjlavesceni,  Sm. 

(UtentMUum,  Sm. 

abnarme^  F.v.M. 
Calli$temon  lanceolatuSf  DC. 

salignus,  DC. 
Mdaleuea  geniati/oliti^  Sm. 
Angophora  intermedia^  DC. ' 
Eucalyptus  atellulata,  Sieb. 

eoriacea^  A.  Cunn. 

amygdalina,  Labill.,  var. 

obliqua,  L*Her. 

macrorhyneha^  F.v.M. 

leucoxylofif  F.r.M. 

melliodara^  A.  Cunn. 

albens,  Miq. 

cre6ra,  F.v.M. 
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MTRTACEiB. 

EucalypttM  dealbata,  A.  Cunn. 

viminaliSf  Labill. 

rostraltty  Schl. 

tereticorniSf  Sm. 

stuartianay  F.v.M. 

regnans,  F.v.M. 

eugenioideSf  Sieb. 
Eugenia  sniithii,  Poir. 
Lythrarie£,  Juss. 

Lythrum  salicaria,  Linn. 

ONAGRARIEiG,  JusS. 

Epilobium  junceum,  Forst. 
billarditirianumy  Ser. 
Jusaiasa  suffruticosa,  Linn. 
(Enothera  biennis^  Linn.*. 

PASSIFLOREiB,  JusS. 

Paasijlora  herbertiana,  Lindl.     Steinbrook. 
FiCOIDEiE,  Dill. 

Tetragonia  expansa,  Murr.t 
Umbellifer^,  Juss. 

Hydrocotyle  hirta,  R.Br. 
IcLxiflora,  DC. 

Trachymene  atcstrcUis,  Benth. 
inci«a,  Rudge. 

Siebera  lijieari/olta,  Benth. 

Actinottis  helianthi^  Labill. 
minor y  DC. 

Eryngium  vesiculosuniy  Labill.     Wellingrove. 

Apium  australe,  Thou. 

Dai^cus  brachiatuSy  Sieb.f 

Anethum  fo^nicidaniy  Willd.* 

Conium  maculatuniy  Linn.*     Guyra. 
ARALIACEiE,  Vent. 

Astrotriche  Jtoccostty  DC.     Steinbrook. 
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LORAHTHACSAi  JUSS. 

L&ranihuB  long^hnu^  Desv. 

linophyttus^  Fenzl. 

psndulusj  Sieb. 
BuBiACBA,  Joss. 

Ojptfreu^orui  hitptdOf  Spreng. 
Pomax  umbellaiaf  Soland. 
4^9ertda  Bcoparia^  Hook. 

eofj/Moy  Hook.,  rar.  elongata. 
Oalium  ga/udiehaudi^  DC. 

OfKirtne,  linn. 
CoKPOSiTJB,  YailL 

Zmmsm  austrtjUis,  Gaud. 
CentowMi  mdUemiSf  Linn.* 

aohtiiialiif  Linn.f* 

caleiirapa^  Linn.t* 
Vemonia  einereaf  Less.     Steinbrook. 
Olearia  rotmarinifoHoy  A.  Conn. 

tieUtdaiaf  Labill.,  van  eaneacena. 

gravi$9  F.v.M.    Shannon's  Yale. 

ram%do9a^  Benth.,  var.  communis, 

ramo8%BS%ma^  Benth. 

Miptiea,  DC. 
VUtadinia  austrcUia,  A.  Rich.,  var.  disseeta. 
Erigeron  canadenaia^  linn.* 

lini/olius,  Willd.* 
CiUoHa  denUx,  R.Br. 

euneif^lic^  R.Br. 

lapputaceoj  Benth. 
LiigenophoTa  solenogyne,  F.v.M. 

emphysoptiSy  Hook. 
Brachycame  microcarpa,  F.v.M. 

stuartii,  Benth.     Bryan's  Gap. 

scapi/armis,  DC. 

dUcolor,  C.  Stuart. 
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COKPOSITJS. 

Brachycome  multijida^  DC. 
XarUhium  apinodum^  Linn.* 
Siegesbeekia  orieiUalis^  Linn. 
Weddia  bifiara,  DC. 

SpilaiUhea  grandiflora^  Turcz.     Melrose. 
Galimoga  parviflora^  Cav.f* 
GloBsogyne  tenui/olia^  Cass. 
Copula  australia^  Hook. 
Scliva  arUhemifoliaf  R.Br. 
Myriogyne  minuta^  Less.     Mole  River. 
Caloee/^alfM  eitreua^  Less.     Mole  River. 
Craspedia  rtchea^  Cass.     Ben  Lomond. 

ehrysanth4if  Benth. 
Ammobium  €Uatumy  R.Br. 
Cassinia  laevia^  R.Br. 

quinquefarick^  R.Br.     Duniaresq. 
loeioUxna  brevicoinpta^  F.v.M. 
PodoUpis  acuminata^  R.Br. 
Leptorhy^iehus  squamatiiSy  Less. 
Helichry9uin  braetea^um^  Willd. 

elatum^  A.  Cunn* 

collinum,  DC.     Black  Mountain. 

apiculatu7n,  DC. 

semipapposum,  DC. 

diosmifolium^  Less. 

/errugineum^  Less. 

obcordcUum,  F.v.M. 
Helipterum  aiUhemoides,  DC. 

incanum,  DC. 

dijnorpholepis,  Benth. 
Onaphalium  luteo-album,  Linn. 

japonicum^  Thunb. 

coUinum^  Labill. 
Erechihites  arguta^  DC. 
Seneeio  lautus,  Forst. 
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Composites. 

Senedo  australisy  Willd. 

vulgaris^  linn.* 
Cymbonotus  lawsoniantM,  Gaud. 
MicroserU  foraUri,  Hook. 
Hypochceria  glabra^  Linn.  * 

radiata,  Linn.* 
Picris  hieraciaideSf  Linn.* 
Sonchus  oleraceus^  Linn. 
Carduus  marianus,  Linn.* 
Cirsium  lanceoUUum^  Scop.* 

arvense^  Scop.* 
Anthemia  cotulaj  Linn.* 
Chrysanthemum  aegetum^  Linn.* 
Tragopogon  porrifoliv^^  Linn.* 
Onopordon  acanthium,  Linn.* 
Cryptoatemma  calendulaceum^  R.Br.f* 
Oichorium  intybua,  Linn.* 
Taraxacum  officinale,  Linn.* 

STYLIDIEiE,  R.Br. 

Stylidium  graminifolium,  Swartz. 
debUe,  F.v.M. 
larici/olium,  Rich. 
eglanduloaum,  F.v.M.     Melrose. 

GOODENOVIEiE,  R.Br. 

Velleia  paradoxa,  R.Br.     Kelly's  Plains. 
Goodenia  bellidifolia,  Sm. 

lanata,  R.Br. 

hederacea,  Sm. 

roturvdifoliay  R.Br. 

pinnati/ida,  Schl. 

heteromera,  F.v.M.     Kelly *s  Plains. 
Sccevola  spinescens,  R.Br. 

microcarpa.  Caw 
Dampiera  brotvnii,  F.v.M. 
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Campanulaoba,  Juss. 

Lobelia  gibboaci^  Labill. 

trigonoeavliB^  F.v.M. 

pwrjmriMcena^  R.Br. 
Isoioma  axiUariSy  LmdL,  et  rar.  alba. 
Wahlenbergia  ffraeilis,  DC. 
Epaoridba,  R.Br. 

Styphdia  viridis^  Andr. 
Mdiehrua  rotatus^  R.Br. 

wrceolaluB^  R.Br. 
Trochoearpa  laurifia,  R.Br.     Near  Mount  Mitchell. 
Brachyloma  daphnoides,  Benth. 
Leticopogon  laneeclaius^  R.Br. 

hookeri,  Sond. 

mekUeueaideay  A.  Cunn. 

eon/erifis^  Benth. 

ne(Hjmgl%cu$,  F.v.M. 
Acrotriehe  aggregata,  R.Br.     Red  Range. 
Monotoea  acoparia,  R.Br. 
EpacrU  Umgiflora^  Cav. 

obtusifolia,  Sin. 

PLUMBAGINEiE,  R.Br. 

Plumbago  zeylanica^  Linn.     Sunnyside. 
Pbimulacb^  Vent. 

Lysimachia  salici/olia,  F.v.M. 

japonica,  Thunb.     Black  Mountain. 
Samolua  valerandi^  Linn.     Rocky  River. 
Anagallis  arvensis,  Linn.'*' 
Myrsinea,  R.Br. 

Myrsine  crasaifoliay  R.Br. 
variabilisy  R.Br. 

jASMINEiE,  Juss. 

Jcuminum  suavissi^um,  Lindl.     Steinbrook. 
NoteUea  microcarpay  R.Br. 
linearis,  Benth. 
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Apocyne£,  Juss. 

Paraonttia  lanceolata,  B.Br. 

ventricosa,  F.v.M.     £.  of  Stannifer. 
ASCLBPIADB^V  R.Br. 

Sarcoatemma  atistrale,  R.Br.f     Sunny  side. 

JUarsdenia  Jlavescens,  A.  Cunn.     Red  Range. 

Gomphocarpus  fruiicoaus^  R.Br.* 
LOGANIACEiE,  R.Br. 

Mitr<Macme   indica^  Wight. 

Logania  Jloribunda,  R.Br. 

OBNTIANBiE,  JuSS. 

Erythrasa  australis,  R.Br.f 
Limnanlhemum  geininatum^  Griseb. 

BORAOINEiE,  Juss. 

Halgania  preissiana,  Lehm.     Melrose. 
Cynogloaaum  latifoliumy  Linn.     Torrington. 
Echium  violaceum,  Linn.* 
Lithoapermum  arvenae,  Linn.'*' 

CONVOLVULACE^,  JusS. 

Convoivulua  erubeacenSf  Sims. 

margitiatuay  Spreng. 
Evolvulua  alainoidea,  Linn. 
Cuacuta  auatralia,  R.Br. 

epithymunif  Willd.* 
80LANE£,  Juss. 

Solanum  nigrum^  Liun.f 

stelligerumy  Sm. 

amblymerum,  Dun. 

denaeveatituniy  F.v.M. 

aemiarmcUum,  F.v.M. 

campanulatunij  R.Br.     Bonshaw. 
Physalis  minima,  Linn. 
Datura  leichhardtii,  F.v.M.     Sunnyside. 

atramonium,  Linn.f* 

tatula,  Linn.* 
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SCROPHULARINBiE,  Mirb. 

JiimtUus  gracilis^  R.Br. 

Gratiola  peduncidata,  R.Br. 

Veronica  derwentiay  Andr.     Black  Swamp. 

plebeia,  R.Br. 

9erpHlifoliay  Linn.     Ben  Lomond. 
Euphrasia  coUina^  R.Br.     Lode  Hill. 

scabraf  R.Br. 

arguta^  R.Br. 
Celna  cretica,  Linn.'*' 
Verbaecum  blattaria,  Linn.* 

virgatum,  Linn.* 

thapsuSi  Linn.*     Bolivia. 
Linaria  elaline,  Mill.* 
Lentibularib^  Rich. 

UtrietUaria  dichotoma^  Labill.     Shannon's  Vale. 
BiGNONIACBiE,  R.Br. 

Tecoma  anstralia^  R.Br. 

ACANTHACBiE,  R.Br. 

Eranihemum  variable^  R.Br. 
MTOPORINBiE,  R.Br. 

Myoporuni  acurniiiatmn,  R.Br. 

desertiy  A.  Cunn."}*     E.  of  Elsraore. 

VBRBBMACBiE,  JuSS. 

Verbena  officinalis^  Linn. 

bonariensisy  Linn.* 
Spartothamnua  junceuSy  A.  Cunn. 
Labiat^  Juss. 

Plectranthxis  parviflorua^  Willd. 
Mentha  aatureioidesy  R.Br. 
Lycopus  australis,  R.  Br. 
ScUvia  plebeia,  R.Br. 
Prunella  vulgaris,  Linn. 
Scutellaria  humilis,  R.Br. 
Prostanthera  lasianthos,  Labill. 
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Labiate. 

Proatanihera  ccerulea^  R.Br.     Timbarra. 

ovali/olia,  R.Br. 

phyliei/oliaf  F.v.M. 

nivea,  A.  Cunn.     Shannon's  Vale. 

sctxicola,  R.Br.,  var.  major. 
Weatringia  glabra^  R.Br.     Kookabookra. 
Teucrium  corymbosum,  R.  Br. 

argutunif  R.Br. 
Ajuga  auatrcUis,  R.Br. 
Mdrrubium  vulgare^  Linn.* 
Siachys  arvensiSf  Linn.f* 
Molucella  Icevis,  Linn.* 

PLANTAGINBiE,  JUSS. 

Flantago  debilis,  R.  Br. 
varia,  R.Br.f 
lanceolata,  Linn.* 
major,  Linn.* 

SnbclMBin.  MOVOCHLAMTDEf. 
PHYTOLACCACKiE,  Endl. 

Phytolacca  octandra,  Linn.* 
Chenopodiacbje,  Meisn. 

Rhagodia  hastata,  R.Br.f     E.  of  Elsmore. 

lini/oliaf  R.Br. 
Chenopodium  albums  Linn.* 

triangulares  R.Br. 

glaucum,  Linn.* 

ambrosioideSf  Linn.* 

murale,  Linn.* 
Atriples  patula,  Linn.* 

hortensis,  Linn.* 

AMARANTACEiE,  Juss. 

Deeringia  celosioides^  R.Br.      Deepwater. 
Atnarantus  viridis,  Linn. 

pafiiculafuSy  Linn.* 

blifum,  Linn.* 
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AjfARAMTAOEA. 

Triehinium  alopecuroideum,  Lindl. 

macroeephalum,  R.Br.     Swan  Yale. 
Ny99anthe9  erecta^  R.Br.  ^ 

Altemanthera  nodiflora^  R.Br. 

nana,  R.Br. 

PARONTCHiACBiE,  Meisn. 

SeleranthuM  hiflorus^  Hook. 

POLTOONACE^  JuSS. 

Emex  australis,  Steinh.t* 
Bumes  crispus,  Linn.* 

eanglomeratusy  Murr."" 

acetosella,  Linn.* 
Polygonum  strigosum,  R.Br. 

prostratum,  R.Br. 

mtnusy  Huds. 

subsessile,  R.Br. 

lapathifoUum^  Linn. 

avieularef  Linn.* 
Muhlenhechia  gracillimaf  Meisn. 

rhyticarya,  F.v.M. 

cunninghamti^  F.v.M.     Near  the  Severn  River. 

NTCTAGINBiG,  JuSS. 

Boerhaavia  diJTuia^  Linn.f 

MoNiMiACB^  Juss. 

Kihara  macrophi/lla,  Benth. 

Hedycarya  angustifolia,  A.  Cunn.     Steinbrook. 

LAURiNEiE,  Vent. 

Cryptocarya glaucescens,  R.Br. 
Cassytha  pubescens,  R.Br. 

Proteaceje,  Juss. 

Petrophila  aessilis,  Sieb.     Beaufort. 
Isopogon  pefiolarisy  A.  Cunn. 
Conospermum  taxifolium^  Sm. 
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Protbacbje. 

Peraoonia  corni/olia,  A.  Cunn. 

sericea,  A.  Cunn. 

mitchellii,  Meisn. 

prosfrata,  R.Br. 

lanceolata,  Andr. 

tenuifolia^  R.Br. 
Grevillea  trinervis^  R.Br.     N.E.  of  Guyra. 
ffakea  eriantha,  R.Br.     Swan  Vale. 

sali^na,  Knight. 

leucopterat  R-Br.f     E.  of  Stannifer. 

microearpa,  R.Br. 

dacttfloideSy  Cav. 
Lomatia  ilicifolia,  R.Br. 

silaifoUay  R.Br. 
Banksia  collina,  R.Br.     Lode  Hill. 

integrifolia^  Linn. 
Thymele^e,  Juss. 

Pimelea  glauca^  R.Br. 

collina,  R.Br.     Ben  Lomond. 

lini/olia^  Sm. 

pauciflora^  R.Br. 

curviflora,  R.Br.,  var  sericea, 

altior^  F.v.M.     Newton  Boyd. 
WikstrcBtnia  indica,  C.  A.  Mey.     Bryan's  Gap. 

EUPHORBIACE^,  Juss. 

Euphorbia  drumniondiit  Boiss. 

macgillivrayi^  Boiss. 

eremophila,  A.  Cunn. 

peplus,  Linn.* 

helioscopia,  Willd.* 
Poranthera  microphylla^  Brong. 
Beyeria  viscosa^  Miq.     Mole  River. 

lasiocarpOf  F.v.M. 
Bertya  cunninghami^  Planch. 
rosmarinifoliay  Planch. 
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EuPHORBIACBiE. 

Amperea  spartioidest  Brong. 

Phyllanthus  ferdinandi,  Muell.,  var.  minor, 

gasstrcemii^  Muell. 

suberenulatus,  F.v.M. 

thymoides^  Sieb.     Hillgrove. 

JilicauUs^  Benth. 
Breynia  oblongifolia,  Muell.     N.E.  o£  Tenterfield. 
Claoxylon  australe,  Baill. 
Acalypha  nemorum^  F.v.M.     £.  of  Bolivia. 
Adriana  acerifolia^  Hook. 
Carumbium  stillinf^ia/oUum,  Baill.     Steinbrook. 

IjRTiCBiE,  Vent. 

Trema  aspera,  Blume. 
Ficus  rubiginosay  Deaf. 

(upera,  Forst. 

opposita,  Miq. 
Paeudomonis  brtmoniana.  Bureau.     Near  source  of  the  Aps- 

ley  River. 
Elatmtemma  retiadatum^  Wedd. 
Parietaria  debUis^  Forst. 
Urtica  urfins,  Linn.* 

dioica,  Linn.* 

Casuarine.*:,  Mirb. 

Cftsuarlna  glaiicay  Sieb.f     Swan  Vale. 
a^iberosay  Ott.  et  Dietr. 

PiPERACEiE,  Rich. 

Peperomia  leptostachya,  Hook,  et  Am.     Drake. 
reflexay  A.  Dietr. 

SAKTALACEiE,  R.Br. 

Thesium  aitstraie,  R.Br. 

SarUalum  lanceolatumy  R.Br.,  var.   angustifoUnm.      E.  of 

Elsmore. 
Choretrum  lateriJloT^imf  R.Br. 

candollei,  F.v.M.     Mole  River. 
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SANTALACBiE. 

Exocarpua  ciipressiformis^  Labill. 
atricta,  R.Br. 

Subdau  IV.     GTMVOSPBBMA. 
CONIFBR£,  JUSS. 

Frenela  robusta,  A.  Cunn. 
rhomboidea,  Endl. 
OTCADEiE,  Rich. 

Mcbcrozamia  poAilo-gxdielmiy  F.v.M. 

Class  II.  MONOCOTYLEDONS,  Ray. 

HYDROCHARIDBiE,  Lam. 

Vallisneria  spiralu^  Linn. 
Orchids^,  R.Br. 

Liparis  rnfleocay  Lindl. 
Dendrobium  (emulum,  R.Br. 

kingianutriy  Bidw.     E.  of  Dundee. 

pugioniforme,  A.  Cunn. 

lifu/ui/orme,  Swartz. 

tereti/olium,  R.Br.     Guy  Fawkes  River. 

mortii,  F.v.M.     Black  Swamp. 
Bulbophyllum  eliscBy  F  v.M. 

Cleisostoma  tridentatum,  Lindl.     Near  Bryan's  Gap. 
Dipodium  punctatum^  R.Br. 
GcUeola  cassythoides,  Reichb.     N.E.  of  Tenterfield. 
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Obchidbjk. 

Frasophf/Uum  Jlavum,  R.Br. 

patens,  R.Br. 

Ju9cumy  R.Br.     Graham's  Valley. 
Microtis  porrifolia,  Spreng. 

parviflora,  R.Br.     Salisbury  Plains. 
Pterostylis  rfjlexoy  R.Br. 

obtusa,  R.Br. 

mtUiea,  R.Br. 

rufay  R.Br.     Ranger's  Valley. 
Caleana  major,  R.Br.     Mole  River. 

minor,  R.Br.     Mole  River. 
ileuinMutf  ea»«r<i/«,  R.Br. 
Eriochilns  aiUumnalis,  R.Br. 
Caladenia  patersoni,  R.Br. 

suavsoUns,  Reichb. 

cam«a,  R.Br. 

eterulea,  R.Br.     Mole  River. 
Glossodia  major,  R.Br. 

mtTtor,  R.Br.     Mole  River. 
BuRMAKNiACKiE,  Blame. 

Burmannia  disticha,  Linn. 
Iridcje,  R.Br. 

Patersonia  glauca,  R.Br. 

sericea,  R.Br. 

glahrata,  R.Br. 
Simfrtnchium  micranthum,  Cav.* 
Libertia  panicnlcUa,  Spreng.     Near  Black  Swamp. 

AMABYLUDEiS,  St.  Hil. 

HotmadoTum  planijblium,  R.Br. 

Ilypoxis  hygrometrica,  Labi  11. 
glabella,  R.Br. 
DioscoBiDKJC,  Meisn. 

Dumcorea  transversa,  R.Br.     N.E.  of  Bolivia. 
LiUAcmMj  De  Cand. 

Smilax  glycyphylla,  Sm. 
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Smilax  australisy  R.Br. 
Rhipogonum  alburn^  R.Br. 

discolor y  F.v.M. 

elseyanuniy  F.v.M; 
»       Dianella  lasvia,  R.Br. 

coeruleay  Sims. 
Geilonoplesium  cymosumy  A.  Cunn.     N.E.  of  Bolivia. 
Bland/ordia  Jlammea,  Hook. 
Anguillaria  dioica^  R.Br. 
Bulbine  btUboaay  Haw.     E.  of  Stannifer. 

semibarbatay  Haw. 
Thyaanotus  tuberosuSy  R.Br. 
Ccesia  vittata,  R.Br. 

parvifloray  R.Br. 
Tricoryne  datiovy  R.Br.     Clive. 
Stypandra  glauca,  R.Br. 

ccespitosay  R.Br. 
Arthropodium  paniculatumy  R.Br. 

mtnu«,  R.Br. 
Dichopogon  sieberianusy  Kunth.     E.  of  Bolivia. 
Lcucmannia  gracilisy  F.v.M. 
Allium  fragr arts y  Vent.* 

Philtdrace^,  R.Br. 

PhUydrum  lantiginosuniy  Banks. 

Xtrideje,  Kunth. 

Xyris  grcicilisy  "R.Br,     Graham's  Valley. 
opereulaUHy  Labill. 

COMMELYNACE^,  Endl. 

Aneilema  cuntminatum,  R.Br. 

bijlorumy  R.Br. 

(/ramineuniy  R.Br.     Sandy  Flat. 
Pallia  crispatay  Bentli.     N.E.  of  Hillgrove. 
JuNCACEiE,  Agardh. 

Xerotes  longifoliay  R.Br. 
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JuirOACBJL 

Xerates  mtdtiflara^  R.Br. 

JUifartniSy  R.Br. 

elongaia^  Benth. 

leucoeephaloy  R.Br. 
Luzida  campestrist  DC.     Ben  Lomond. 
JunetiB  plani/MuSf  R.Br. 

homaloeauliSi  F.v.M. 

cammuniSf  £.  Mey. 

paucif!<Mru8j  R.Br. 

pri$maiacarptM,  R.Br. 

eapillaeeuSt  Hook. 

PALMiE,  JU88. 

Kentia  numostaehya,  F.v.M.     N.K  of  Tenterfield. 
Aroidr£,  Juss. 

Tffpfumium  hrofvnii,  Schott. 

Oymnostaehys  anceps,  R.Br. 
TrPHACRiE,  De  Cand. 

Typha  angustifolia^  Linn. 

Sparganium  angustifoHtim^  R.Br. 
Lbmnace^  De  Cand. 

Lemna  trisulcay  Linn. 

minor,  Linn.     Yarrowyck. 

Naiade^  Agardh. 

Triqiochin  procera,  R.Br. 
Potamogeton  nntans,  Linn. 

ohttisi/ofius,  Mert.  et  Koch. 

CRNTROLEPIDEiE,  Desv. 

Centrolepis  fascicularisy  Labill. 
RESTIACEiE,  R.Br. 

Lepyrodia  tfcariosaf  H.Br. 
Restio  gracilis,  K.Br. 

tetraphylhiSy  Labill. 
Hypoltnna  lateriflora,  Benth 
20 
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CrPKRACE^,  RBr. 

Kyllingti  tiitArmedla,  R-Br, 

CyperfM  eragroitts^  Vahl.     Rocky  River. 

pofyttachyus,  Bottb, 

en&rviii^  R.Br. 

dtformiif,  Linii, 

ieiraphylhiit,  R.  Br. 

trint^rvifif  R.Br. 

^ancinntii,  R.Bn     Nine  Mile, 

fitipmt  Be  nth. 

vagifuUuSf  R.Br. 

earinattu,  R.Br. 

rotundui^  Linn.f 

gunniif  Hook.     Ben  Lomond. 

extUuUtABf  Retz. 
Hdeoeharia  tphacelata^  R.Br. 

eyliftdrostaehySf  B<Bck. 

acuta,  R.Br. 

atrieha,  R.Br.     Mole  River. 
FimbrutylU  nutans^  YabL 

mono8tachy€k^  Hassk. 

vOata,  R.Br. 

cB9iivali8i  Yahl. 

diphyUa^  Vahl.     Ranger's  Valley. 

cyperoideSf  R.Br. 
Seirpus  fluitanSy  Linn. 

Mtoctfu;,  Linn. 

tnutu/o^u;,  Spreng. 

prolifer,  Rottb. 

laeustrisy  Linn. 
Rhynehospora  glauca,  Vahl.     Wellingrove. 
Schcsnus  melanostachysy  R.Br. 

vaginatuSy  F.v.M. 
MeaomelcBna  deusta,  Benth. 
sphcerocephala,  Benth. 
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CTPEBACE.f:. 

laterah,  RBr, 
Cladium  articulatum,  R.Br. 

glamercUum,  R.Br. 

ietraquetrum,  Hook.,  and  var.  planifolium, 

gunniif  Hook. 

junceum,  R.Br. 
Gahnia  melanocarpa,  R.Br. 

psiUcieoriim,  Labill.,  var.  oxylepis. 
Cau8ii$Jlexuo8a,  RBr.  E.  of  Uralla. 
Carex  inversaf  R.Br. 

panictilata^  Linn. 

grcteilis,  R.Br. 

eantraeta,  F.v.M. 

vulgaris,  Fries. 

aeuta^  Linn. 

lobolepia,  F.v.M. 

p9eudo-€ffperu$,  Linn.     Walcha. 

<3^itAMINBJE,  RBr. 

PiMpaium  distichum,  Linn.f 
ErioMoa  punctata,  Hamilt.'l' 

annulata,  Kunth.f 
Panicum  sanguinaley  Linn.f 

parviflorum^  R.Br.f 

leucopha?um,  H.B.  et  K.f 

semialatum,  R.Br. 

flaviduniy  Retz.,t  var.  tenuior, 

gracile,  R.Br.f 

colonum,  Linn.     E.  of  Tenterfield. 

erus-gcdli,  Linn.f 

marginatum^  R.Br.,  et  var. 

obseptum,  Trin. 

bicoloTj  R.Br.f 

melananthum,  F.v.M.f 
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Oramine^ 

Fanicum  effusum,  R.Br.f 

decamposttumf  R.Br.f 

prdutumy  F.v.M.t 
Setaria  glauca^  Palis,  f 

viridis,  Beau  v.* 
Pennisetum  compressum,  R.Br.f 
Cenehrus  auatralis,  R.Br.f 
Lappago  racemosa,  Willd. 
ffemarthria  eompre$8a,  R.Br.f 
IschcBmum  laocum^  R.Br.f     Kentucky. 
Arthraxon  ciliare,  Palis. f     E.  of  Glen  Innes. 
FoUinia/tUva^  Benth.f     W.  of  Glen  Innes. 
Andrapogon  sericeuSy  R.Br.f 

affinisy  R.Br.f 

ifUermedifia,  R.Br.f 

refraettM^  R.Br.f 
Imperata  arundinacea,  Cyr.f 

Chrysopogon  parviflorus,  Benth.     W.  of  Glen  Innes. 
Sorghum  plutno8um,  Beauv.f 
Anthiatiria  cUiataf  Linn.f 
Arundindla  nepalerms^  Trin 
Polypogon  manapeliensis,  Desf.* 
Microkena  stipoides,  R.Br.f 
ffierochloa  rariflora.  Hook.     Ben  Lomond. 
Aristida  vagana^  Cav. 

ramoM,  R.Br. 
Stipa  8etacea,  R.Br. 

pubescens,  R.Br. 
Dichelcichne  crinita^  Hook.f 

sciurea^  Hook.f 
Agrosds  alba^  Linn. 

scabrGf  Willd. 
Deyeuocia  forsteriiy  Kunth.  f 

billardieri,  Kunth.  f 

quadriseta^  Benth.f 
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Gramihbje. 

Deyeuxia  9cabra,  Beuth. 

breviglutnis,  Benth.     W.  of  Glen  Innes. 
Holeua  lanatuM^  Linn.* 
AmphU>romu8  aeesiif  Steud.f 
Danlhonia  carphoides,  F.v.M.f     Armidale. 

pallida,  R.Br.f 

longi/olia,  R.Br. 

raeemasa,  R.Br. 

ttemiafMiularia,  R.Br.f 
Echinopogofi  ovatuSy  Beaav.f 
Pappophoruin  nigricans,  R.Br.f 
Cynodon  daclylan,  Pers.f 
Chlaris  trunccUa,  R.Br.f 
Lepioehloa  chinensis,  Nees. 
Sporobolus  indictis,  R.Br.f 
Isachne  australis,  R.Br.f 
Phragmites  communis,  Trin. 
Kcdcria  phleoides,  Pers.* 
Dactylis  glomernta,  Linn.^ 
Eragrostis  nigra,  Nees. 

pitosa,  Palis,  f 

leptostachya,  Steiid.f 

diandra,  Steud. 

hrownii,  Nees. 
Poa  ctespitosa,  Forst.,  et  vars.f 

anntia,  Linn.* 

glaiica,  E.B.* 

praleiisis,  Willd.* 
Glyceria  jluitans,  R.Br. f 

latispicea,  P.v.M. 
Briza  minor,  Linn.* 

maj'.ima,  Linn.* 
Bromus  mollis,  Linn.* 

sterilis,  Linn.* 
Ccratochloa  UHioloide.t,  DC* 


r 
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FAituca  (iitriuicutaj  Linn. 

bromoid^»,  Linn.* 
Agropyrtim  »cabrum^  PaU*>.t 
Lolhtm  pertnne^  Linn.* 

temuleatmn^  Linn.* 
Hordexim  murinum^  Linn.* 
Phalaris  eanariermSf  linn.* 
Avena/atuaf  Linn.* 

Class  in.  ACOTYLEDONS,  Jussieu. 
LTGOPODiAOBiB,  Swartz. 

Lycopadium  selagOf  Linn. 

demunif  Labill. 
SetagineUa  uliginose^  Spring. 
AxMa  rtibra^  R.Br. 

TtMsipteria  tannemis^  Bemh.     N.E.  of  Glen  Innea. 
Failotum  triqu9irum^  Swartz.     E.  of  Stonehenge. 
FIUCBS,  Linn. 

iSehiztBa  bifida^  Swartz. 
GUichenia  diearpc^  R.Br. 

Jlabellata,  R.Br. 
Todea  barbara^  T.  Moore.     Near  source  of  the  Mole  River. 
Triehomanes  caudaUinif  Brackenr. 

apii/olium^  PresL 
HymenaphyllumJlabelUUumy  Labill. 

tunbridgensef  Sm. 
AlsaphUa  auairtdis^  R.Br. 

leichhardttanctj  F.v.M. 
Dicksania  atUaretieaj  Labill. 

youngim^  C.  Moore.     E.  of  Tenterfield. 
Davidlia  pyxidata,  Cav. 

dvbia,  R.Br. 
Lindscea  linearis,  Swartz. 

microphylla,  Swartz.     Armidale  Gully. 
Adiantum  (etfUopicum,  Linn. 

^ormosnm,  R.Br.     E.  of  Tenterfield. 
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Yiucm. 

Adianium  htsptdtdutn^  Swartz. 
CheUanihei  ienuifolia,  Swartz. 
Fierts  geranit/blia^  RaddL     Black  Swamp. 

fMracbxa^  Baker.     N.£.  of  Glen  Innes. 

fiOcata,  R.Br. 

hngifaliaf  Linn. 
^  umbrosa^  R.Br. 

iremulaf  K.Br. 

aquUina,  Linn. 
Lomaria  paiersoni,  Spreng. 

eapen9i$^  Willd. 
BUchnum  eariilagineumf  Swartz. 
Doodia  aspera^  R.Br. 

bleehnotdes,  A.  Cunn. 

caudala,  R.Br. 
A$pleniumJlabellifoHum,  Cav.     £.  of  Bolivia. 

falecUum^  Lam.     N.E.  of  Bolivia. 

flacciduntf  Forst. 

umbroium,  J.  Sm. 
Aspidium  ramosum^  Pali8. 

nnitumy  Swartz. 

moll^f  Swartz. 

acvleatum,  Swartz. 

arisiiUum,  Swartz. 

cUcompositum,  Spreng. 
Polypodium  australe,  Mett. 

tenelium,  Forst. 

punctaluniy  Thunb. 

serpen!*,  Forst. 

coiiffuens,  R.Br. 

attenuatuniy  R.Br. 

scandens,  Forst. 
Notholiena  distaas,  K.Br.     Bolivia. 
Grammitis  rutiefolia^  K.Br.     Melrose. 
Platycerium  afcicorne,  Desv. 
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K0TK8  AND  BXHIBI1*8. 

Mr.  BVoggatt  exhibited  specimens  of  several  species  of  grass- 
hoppers  (Fam.  StenopdnuUidce)  collected  in  the  Bendithere  Caves 
by  Mr.  Murray,  of  Moruya.  The  insects  are  remarkable  for , 
their  very  long  legs  and  antennae,  and  for  the  absence  of  ears. 
They  live  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  caves,  and  jump  about 
when  disturbed.  They  are  allied  to  the  genera  Dolichapoda^ 
MaeropaihfMf  Ac^  the  species  of  which  are  found  in  similar 
situations  in  Austria,  New  Zealand  or  Kentucky,  U.S.A.;  but| 
it  is  believed,  this  is  the  first  record  of  such  cave-inhabiting 
Australian  Orthoptera. 

Mr.  Frog^tt  also  showed  specimens  of  two  Australian 
members  of  the  Aerididof,  which  have  a  very  wide  range,  namely, 
{1)  (EdaletM  marmorcUus,  Thunb.  (LocuHa  danica^  lann.),  also  well 
known  under  the  name  of  (Edipoda  muaiea^  Serv.,  found  likewise  in  * 
the  South  of  France,  India,  Ceylon,  Africa,  Madagascar,  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the 
Philippines ;  (2)  (Edaleus  senegalenns^  described  from  Senegal, 
Africa,  by  Krauss;  and  recorded  by  Saussure  from  Temate  and 
Australia.  The  specimens  exhibited  were  captured  on  a  sandy  flat 
between  Leura  and  Katoomba,  Blue  Mts.,  during  the  last  summer; 
in  this  locality  it  seems  to  take  the  place  of  (E,  tnarmoroUus. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Mort  exhibited  specimens  of  two  species  of  MoUusca 
from  Long  Bay,  namely,  Eulima  articulator  Sowb.,  a  new  record 
for  New  South  Wales;  and  Pedicularia  stylasteris^  Hedley,  a 
new  record  for  Sydney. 

Mr.  Baker  exhibited  fresh  specimens  of  the  rare  Conifer, 
Pherosphasra  Fitzgeraldi^  F.v.M.,  from  the  base  of  Went  worth 
Falls,  and  also  from  the  first  and  second  falls  at  Leura,  both 
collected  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Watts. 
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Mr.  Maiden  sent  for  exhibition  the  type  specimens  of  West 
AnstraliAn  plants  described  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  paper. 

Dr.  R.  Greig  Smith  exhibited  a  series  of  gummed  fruits,  and 
sections  of  stems  and  branches  in  illustration  of  his  paper. 

Mr.  Came  exhibited  photographs  and  a  series  of  specimens  of 
nepheline-«^;yrine  rocks  to  illustrate  the  occurrence  of  laccolites 
in  the  fiarigan  district,  near  Mudgee,  N.S.W.;  and  he  described 
in  some  detail  the  origin  and  characteristics  of  these  interesting 
dome-shaped  rock  masses— igneous  rocks  which  had  intruded  the 
Coal  Measures,  and  uplifted  the  overlying  Hawkesbury  Sandstone 
but  without  reaching  the  surface  at  the  time,  though  long  after- 
wards subsequently  uncovered  by  denudation;  and  he  gave  parti- 
culars as  to  the  manner  and  variable  extent  to  which  the  seams 
of  coal  had  been  affected  by  intrusive  masses. 

Mr.  Palmer  showed  a  numbar  of  specimens  obtained  during  a 
visit  to  Gladstone,  Queensland,  and  illustrating  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  locality. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  exhibited  (1)  representatives  of  100  species  of 
Australian  Li/c(En%d(B  from  his  own  and  the  Macleay  Collections. 

(2)  Specimens  of  Eii^schenuyii  raffUsia,  Macl.,  and  its  pupa,  an 
insect  considered  by  some  entomologists  to  be  a  butterfly,  by 
others  a  moth.  Its  Rhopalocerous  characters  are  hooked, 
clubbed  antennae  ;  palpi  and  method  of  flight  as  in  the  Jfesperidte; 
larva  with  a  dark  hard  head  ;  pupa  slightly  fastened  by  the  tail 
and  enclosed  in  a  sheath  formed  by  drawing  two  leaves  together. 
Its  Heterocerous  characters  are  the  presence  of  a  frenulum,  and 
its  method  of  resting  with  wings  outstretched  (as  is  the  case  in 
the  undoubted  Ilesperid  genera  Phoenicopn  and  Netrocoryne), 

(3)  A  pair  (<J2)  of  Telesto  iiumticokn,  Olliff,  from  Walhalla, 
Victoria,  belonging  to  Mr.  G.  Lyell.  Tlie  only  previous  record  is 
that  of  two  specimens  ($)  from  Mt.  Kosciusko.  The  female  is  as 
yet  undescribed. 


^9^. 


$14  yOTES   iLHI>  EIEIBIT8. 

Mr*  Keateveu  tjxliibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr,  W.J,  Rftiiibow,  ttnd 
b5vp^r«iifi'**ioii  of  the  Curatorj  specimens  of  Otj^rin  lilino,  Hew., 
atif!  0.  bnntardi^  Misk,  (not  reprei^ented  in  Mr.  Wjiterhouse^s 
exhibit),  irom  the  Austi-ftlian  Musaam  Collection. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  o9ere<i  some  remarks  upon  the  interesting 
elmracler  of   Mr.  Waterhouiie*^  exlUbit  of  Emch^mon  ra^sata, 

Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  frenulum^  lie  consiidered  the 
inseet  to  i>e  undouht^ly  a  butterfly;  and  from  the  characters  of 
the  pupa  to  l>e  regarded  as  referable  to  the  family  Hcuprridfr, 

Mr,  Steel  ga^e  a  r^sum^  of  the  scientific  aspects  of  a  recent 
vi!!sit  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  of  his  gratify- 
ing experiences  both  as  the  Society's  delegate  at  the  last  Meeting 
of  the  British  Ansociation  at  Belfast,  and  as  a  visitor,  interested 
in  science,  from  Au*itralia. 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  27Tfl,  1903. 

The  Ordinary  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Society  wa^  held  in 
the  Linnean  Hall,  Ithaca  Road,  Elizabeth  Bay,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  May  27th,  1903. 

Dr.  T.  Storie  Dixson,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Ernest  J.  Goddard,  Sydney,  was  elected  a  Member  of 
the  Society. 

The  Donations  and  Exchanges  received  since  the  previous 
Monthly  Meeting,  amounting  to  7  Vols.,  36  Parts  or  Nos.,  1 
Bulletin,  5  Reports,  4  Pamphlets,  and  1  Miscellanea,  received 
from  33  Societies,  <Src.,  and  2  Individuals,  were  laid  upon  the 
table. 
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AUSTRALIAN  PSYLLID.E.    Part  III. 

By  Walter  W.  Frogoatt,  F.L.S 

(Plates  iv.-v.). 

Since  my  last  contribution  to  the  study  of  this  Family  of  the 
Homoptera  (these  Proceedings,  1901,  p.  242)  I  have  collected,  and 
received  from  my  numerous  correspondents,  some  new  forms  quite 
as  interesting  as  those  previously  described;  and  from  the  material 
BOW  in  hand  (as  there  still  remain  in  my  collection  a  number  of 
lerp-scales  and  galls,  the  makers  of  which  have  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered) the  fauna  bids  fair  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world  iti 
respect  of  these  tiny  '*  leaf-fleas."  Though  the  range  of  many 
species  is  limited  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  others  have  a  very  wide 
distribution  and  are  readily  transported  with  their  food-plants  to 
other  countries.  Rhinocola  eucalypti^  described  by  Maskell  from 
New  Zealand,  where  he  found  it  on  the  young  foliage  of  the  Blue 
Gum,  is  to  be  found  in  every  plant  nursery  or  garden  about 
Sydney  where  seedlings  of  this  Eucalypt  are  growing.  As  the 
tree  is  also  common  in  Tasmania  it  is  probably  a  native  of  that 
Island.  In  the  last  Report  of  tlie  Government  Entomologist  at 
Cape  Town  it  was  recorded  as  plentiful  in  South  Africa  on  its 
food  plant  {Eucalyptus  globulus).  The  tiny  little  aphis-like 
Psiflla  acacia-haileyano',  which  swarms  over  the  ornamental 
**  Cootamundra  Wattles  "  in  this  State,  without  apparently  doing 
any  damage,  was  reported  last  season  as  having  destroyed  all  the 
flower  buds  of  many  shrubs  of  the  same  species  growing  al>out 
the  suburbs  of  Melbourne. 

The  free  psyllids  infesting  the  Acacias  and  other  scrub  trees 
seem  to  confine  themselves  to  particular  species,  and  are  constant 
in  their  habits;  but  those  forming  lerp-scales  upon  the  Eucalypts 
have  a  much  wider  choice  of  host,  and  adapt  their  structures  to 
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the  shape  of  the  leaf.  Thus  Bhinoeola  eomiculataf  which  forms 
its  slender  horn-coloured  lerp  on  several  different  Eucalypts,  has 
been  collected  recently  at  Dubbo  on  Eucalyptus  teretioomiMf  var. 
deatbata^  and  E.  sideroxylouy  at  Toung  on  E.  teretieomUf  and  at 
Condobolin  on  E,  melliodora  and  E,  roMtrata. 

On  further  examination  I  find  that  Eriop%ylla  graeilU 
cannot  be  correctly  referred  to  that  genus,  but  must  be  placed  in 
Aphalaroj  as  the  stalk  of  the  suboosta  is  not  as  long  as  the  stalk 
of  the  cubitus.  The  figure  of  the  wing  given  in  PI.  xiv.,  fig.  11, 
is  correct,  but  the  description  of  the  wing  in  the  particular  men- 
tioned is  wrong. 

Rhinocola  nigbipbvnis,  n.sp.    (Plate  iv.,  fig.  1). 

Early  stages  and  life-history  unknown;  imago  caught  in  sweep- 
ing low  scrub. 

Imago,  — Length  0*075  inch,  antennie  (?).  General  colour  bright 
reddish-brown,  with  dark  brown  marks  in  centre  of  pronotum 
and  on  abdominal  segments,  legs  ochreous,  wings  hyaline,  with 
the  whole  of  central  portion  clouded  with  black;  nervures  light 
brown.  Head  with  eyes  not  quite  as  broad  as  thorax,  deeply 
angulated  behind,  flattened,  with  a  deeply  impressed  fovea  on 
either  side  of  the  deep  median  suture,  parallel  behind  eyes,  arcuate 
on  either  side,  behind  basal  joint  of  antennae  forming  a  blunt 
tooth  beside  front  of  the  eyes,  rounded  and  lobed  in  fronU  Pace 
lobes  broad,  rounded,  fringed  with  fine  hairs.  Antennae  with  1st 
and  2nd  joints  very  stout^  short;  rest  wanting.  Eyes  very  large, 
flattened;  central  ocelli  very  small,  lateral  ocelli  close  to  upper 
angle  of  eyes.  Thorax :  pronotum  angulated  on  front  margin, 
sloping  to  rounded  tips,  bearing  a  row  of  five  foveae  and  truncate 
behind;  dorsulum  small,  rounded  in  front,  produced  into  a  blunt 
tooth  on  sides,  sloping  to  a  truncate  apex;  mesonotum  large, 
arcuate  in  front,  broadly  rounded  on  sides  and  hindmargin; 
scutellum  small,  angular  and  truncate  in  front.  Legs  stout,  long, 
tibiae  of  hind  pair  dilated  at  apex  and  armed  with  a  row  of  short 
black  spines,  with  a  pair  of  similar  ones  in  the  apex  of  Ist  tarsal 
joint.     Wings  long,  slender,  rounded  at  tips,  more  than  thrice  as 
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long  as  broad,  primary  stalk  short,  stout;  stalk  of  subcosta  short, 
as  long  as  that  of  cubitus;  subcosta  running  so  close  to  the  costal 
nervure  that  it  almost  touches;  radius  long,  curving  downwards 
at  tip;  upper  branch  of  cubitus  long,  straight,  upper  and  lower 
forks  short,  of  nearly  equal  length;  lower  branch  of  cubitus  long, 
upper  fork  short,  rounded,  lower  fork  very  short,  slightly  curved; 
clavus  slender,  clavical  suture  long,  slender.  Abdomen  long. 
Genitalia  :  (J)  upper  and  lower  valves  short,  pointed. 

Hah. — Dandenong,  Victoria  (C.  French,  Junr.;  one  specimen). 

Rhinocola  multicolor,  n.sp.     (Plates  iv.,  fig.  2;  v.,  fig.  14). 

Early  stages  and  life-history  unknown;  imago  caught  in  sweeping. 

Imago. — Length  00725,  antennse  0*01375  inch.  General 
colour  bright  reddish-brown;  centre  of  prothorax,  head,  legs  and 
antennae  yellow,  apical  joints  of  latter  fuscous;  face  lobes  red; 
abdominal  segments  black,  the  segmental  divisions  barred  with  a 
fine  line  of  red;  wings  slightly  opaque,  clouded  in  a  regular 
pattern  along  hind  half  and  tip  of  fore  wings  with  dark  brown, 
inner  nervures  pink.  Head  with  eyes  nearly  as  broad  as  thorax,, 
almost  truncate  in  front,  with  a  slight  median  suture  and  small 
fovea  on  either  side,  deeply  arcuate  on  hind  margin.  Face  lobes 
turned  down,  large,  broad,  rounded  at  tips,  with  an  angular  cleft 
between,  clothed  with  long  hairs.  Antennje  short,  3rd  joint 
longest,  9th- 10th  short,  slightly  thickened  and  rounded  at  tip. 
Eyes  large,  hemispherical,  standing  out  on  sides  of  head;  central 
ocelli  in  contact  with  face  lobes,  lateral  ocelli  well  on  hind  margin 
of  eyes.  Thorax  :  pronotum  angulated  in  front,  sloping  down 
on  either  side,  forming  a  rounded  lobe  at  the  extremities,  in  line 
with  the  eyes;  dorsulum  broad  in  centre,  running  to  a  point  on 
sides,  truncate  in  centre  of  hind  margin;  mesonotum  large,  convex, 
broad,  swelling  out,  and  rounded  on  sides;  scutellum  broad,  some- 
what quadrate.  Legs  stout,  hind  pair  long;  tibial  spines  not 
conspicuous.  Wings  long,  slender,  more  than  thrice  as  long  as 
broad,  curved  at  base  in  front,  broadly  rounded  at  tip,  and 
slightly  concave  on  hind  margin,  primary  stalk  stout,  stalk  of 
subcosta  shorter  than  stalk  of  cubitus,  costal  cell  elongate,  sub- 
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costtil  forming  a  long  ?*lender  stigma-like  cell  running  into  co.stal 
nervur«  before  reaching  tip  of  wing;  radius  long,  curving  down 
jttst  below  top  of  wing;  upper  cubit»l  branch  loni»,  upper  fork 
longer  than  lower^  Ijoth  turning  downward  below  tip;  lower 
cubital  branch  short,  npper  fork  long,  curving  round,  lower  fork 
very  short  and  t  ran  diverse.  Abdomen  long,  slender,  sharply 
arcuate  on  dorsal  sui'face  at  the  extremity,  with  an  oval  valve  or 
process  in  the  curve.  Genitalia  :  (J)  upper  and  lower  valven 
short,  rounded  at  tips,  with  a  stout  npinedike  ovipositor  produced 
beyond  thorax. 

Hah. — Dandenong,  Vic.  (in  sweeping  low  scrub;  C  French, 
Junn);  Ryle^tone.  N.S.W.  (W.  W.  Froggatt), 

Five  upecimerjs  were  sent  from  Victoria,  captured  on  the  28th 
of  October,  when  sweeping  with  a  net,  T  collected  four  speci- 
mens in  the  same  manner  about  the  same  time  of  year.  This 
Hpeeie?5  in  general  form  of  wingn  and  coloration  comes  near  R. 
taarmorata  from  the  Blue  Mountains,  but,  among  other  dirt erenceji, 
haa  very  short  antenna,  whereaa  H.  mannoraia  has  eittra  long 
oneM, 

Aphalara  FLAVILABRI8,  n.sp.     (Plate  iv.,  fig.  3). 

Early  stages  and  life-history  unknown;  imago  caught  in  sweep- 
ing low  Eucalypt  scrub. 

hnago. — Length  0*07,  antennae  0*0225  inch.  General  colour 
reddish-brown  mottled  with  yellow,  face  lobes  pale  yellow ; 
antennae,  legs,  upper  surface  of  dorsulum,  niesonotum  and  scu- 
tellum  pale  ochreous-yellow;  upper  surface  of  head  rich  reddish- 
brown;  wings  hyaline,  with  a  transverse  band  of  black  crossing 
them,  enveloping  stalk  of  subcosta,  base  of  cubital  branches, 
bounded  on  the  inner  margin  of  cubital  stalk  and  both  bifurca- 
tions of  lower  branch  of  cubitus;  rest  of  nervures  light  ochreous. 
Head  with  eyes  twice  as  broad  across  &s  long,  flattened,  with  dis- 
tinct median  suture,  no  fovea,  and  broad  angular  cleft  in  front, 
sloping  down  on  either  side  to  eyes  which  are  slightly  arcuate 
behind.  Face  lobes  large,  broad,  rounded  and  close  to  tips. 
Antennae  long,  1st  and  2nd  joints  very  short,  3rd  very  long,  rest 
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of  nearly  uniform  length,  decreasing  in  length  to  apex.  Eyes 
very  large,  rounded  on  the  outer  margins,  somewhat  reniform  in 
shape;  central  ocellus  very  small,  at  extreme  base  of  median 
suture;  lateral  ocelli  large,  in  line  with  hind  angle  of  eyes. 
Thorax :  pronotum  of  uniform  width,  broadest  and  rugose  at 
extremities,  arcuate  bjahind;  dorsulum  short  and  broad  in  propor- 
tion, rounded  in  front,  sloping  on  sides  to  hindmargin;  mesonotum 
large,  arcuate  in  front,  swelling  out  on  either  side  of  dorsulum, 
angulated  at  extremities,  and  rounded  behind  to  junction  with 
small  oval  scutellum.  Legs  rather  short  and  stout  Wings 
nearly  thrice  as  long  as  broad,  comyig  to  almost  an  acute  point 
at  tip;  primary  stalk  moderately  long;  stalk  of  subcosta  short, 
but  longer  than  stalk  of  cubitus,  forming  a  slender  well-defined 
stigma  or  subcostal  cell;  radius  long,  running  close  to  costa  and 
coming  out  exactly  at  tip  of  wing;  stalk  of  cubitus  very  short, 
upper  branch  of  cubitus  long,  upper  and  lower  forks  long,  forming 
a  large  cell,  upper  one  longest;  lower  branch  of  cubitus  short, 
upper  fork  long,  curving  round,  lower  fork  rounded  and  curving 
inward  at  tip;  clavus  stout,  clavical  suture  long  and  distinct. 
Abdomen  broad,  coming  to  a  point  at  tip. 
//oft.— Rylstone,  N.S.W.  (W.  W.  Froggatt). 

Aphalara  obscura,  n.sp.     (Plate  iv.,  fig.  4). 

Larca  dull  yellow,  eyes  red.  Head  large,  broadly  lobed  in 
front  on  either  side,  antennse  standing  out  from  eyes,  pointed  at 
apex;  thorax  forming  three  regular  segments,  abdomen  not  as 
long  as  thorax,  rounded  at  apex  and  fringed  with  short  spines 
round  the  extremity. 

Pupa  with  dorsal  surface  ochreous,  but  so  thickly  blotched 
with  brown  that  it  shows  only  as  a  dorsal  stripe  down  centre  of 
head  and  thorax,  lines  behind  head  and  wing-covers  forming  a 
8i|uare  between  the  latter,  and  several  transverse  lines  on  basal 
half  of  abdomen  separating  these  brown  bands;  ventral  surface 
lighter  brown,  with  abdominal  segments  marked  with  transverse 
bands  of  blackish  spots.  Head  large,  rounded  in  front,  arcuate 
behind  base  of  antennse,  rounded   behind;  eyes  large;  antennae 
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short,  pointed  at  apex.      Thorax  short,  broad,  wing-covers  large, 
broad,  rounded  at  tip;  abdomen  elongate-oval;  legs  shorty  stoat 

/mo^o.— Length  0*0425,  antennae  OOl  inch.  General  colour 
ochreous,  with  darker  chestnut  markings  on  head  and  thorax, 
antennae  fuscous,  lighter  on  segmental  divisions,  eyes  bright  red, 
ocelli  yellow,  four  broad  transverse  bands  across  mesonotum. 
Wings  semiopaque,  finely  coriaceous,  nervures  yellow.  Head 
broad,  turned  down  and  lobed  in  front,  with  a  dark  median  suture 
and  fovea  on  either  side;  deeply  arcuate  behind.  Face  lobes 
hidden  from  above,  large,  stout,  conical,  hairy.  Antennae  rather 
short,  Ist  joint  very  broad,  2nd  short,  oval,  3rd  longest,  4th-7th 
short,  8th  longer,  9th-10th  short,  pointed  at  apex.  Eyes  very 
large,  reniform;  lateral  ocelli  very  small,  on  lower  angle  of  eye; 
central  ocellus  small,  hidden  from  above.  Thorax:  pronotum 
carved,  nbbon-sliaped,  impressed  with  three  dark  spots;  dorsulum 
spindle-shaped,  rounded  in  front,  tapering  to  extremities;  meso- 
notum large,  truncate  on  both  sides,  rounded  on  outer  margins; 
scutellum  arcuate  in  fi^nt,  with  spine  on  either  side  of  front 
margin.  Legs  short,  stout,  tibiae  long,  slender,  with  apex  slightly 
dilated,  and  armed  with  six  short  black  spines.  Wings  broad, 
rounded  at  tips,  coriaceous,  a  little  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
broad;  primary  stalk  short;  stalk  of  subcosta  not  as  long  as  stalk 
of  cubitu«i;  subcosta  long,  indistinct,  forming  no  true  stigma; 
radius  long,  straight,  curving  slightly  at  extremity,  coming  out 
just  above  tip  of  wing;  stalk  of  cubitus  long,  upper  branch  of 
cubitus  very  long,  upper  and  lower  forks  forming  a  slender  cell 
just  below  tip  of  wing;  lower  branch  of  cubitus  long,  upper  fork 
long,  bow-shaped,  lower  fork  ver}'  short.  Abdomen  short,  pointed 
to  tip.  Oenitalia:  (9)  large,  broad,  sabre-shaped,  upper  and 
lower  valves  finely  pointed. 

Eaib, — National  Park,  Sydney,  N.S.W.   (on  Eucalyphis  sp.; 
W.  W.  Froggatt). 

Aphalara  leptospermi,  n.sp. 

Larva  semi  transparent,  thickly  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  white 
wooMike  filaments;  eyes  yellow;  tip  of  antennte,  tarsi  and  rostrum 
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f nacous;  centre  of  abdomen  bright  yellow.  Head  lobed  in  front, 
large,  antennae  standing  out  in  front;  abdomen  short,  broad, 
rounded  at  tip. 

Fupa  pale  yellow  tinged  with  green;  antennae,  legs,  blotches 
on  either  side  of  head,  wing-covers,  six  blotches  between  them, 
and  five  transverse  lines  and  apical  portion  of  abdomen  dark 
brown.  Head  slightly  arcuate  in  front,  sharply  curved  down  on 
sides  to  projecting  eyes.  Thorax  short,  as  broad  as  head;  wing- 
covers  short,  oval.  Abdomen  short,  broadly  rounded,  and  sc»me- 
what  arcuate  at  tip;  apical  portion  covered  with  fine  close  net- 
like corrugations. 

Imago. — Length  0*0575,  antennae  0*1375  incli.  General  colour 
pale  yellow,  centre  of  abdomen  red  when  viewed  from  above,  tip 
of  antennae  and  fine  markings  on  head,  thorax  and  abdomen  light 
brovm.  Head  broad,  deeply  lobed  in  front,  median  suture  deep, 
arcuate  on  sides  and  base.  Antennae  short,  standing  out  in  front, 
3rd  joint  very  long,  4th  short,  apical  ones  slightly  swollen.  Face 
lobes  short,  broad,  rounded  at  apex,  turned  down  and  deeply  cleft. 
Eyes  large;  central  ocellus  well  down  on  front  of  median  suture, 
lateral  ocelli  near  hind  margin  of  eyes.  Thorax :  pronotum 
ribbon-shaped,  coming  to  a  point  at  centre,  arcuate  on  sides  and 
base;  dorsulum  prominent,  broad,  angulated  on  sides;  mesonotum 
large,  rounded  on  sides.  Wings  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
broad,  not  as  long  as  usual,  rounded  at  extremities;  primary  stalk 
short,  stalk  of  subcosta  shorter  than  in  other  species,  subcostal 
uervure  indistinct,  forming  an  irregular  cell,  thickened  at  tip; 
stalk  of  cubitus  twice  as  long  as  subcostal  stalk;  radius  long, 
curving  down;  upper  branch  of  cubitus  long,  upper  and  lower  forks 
forming  an  angulated  cell  smaller  than  lower  cell  formed  by 
furcation  of  lower  branch;  clavical  suture  ver}'  stout  and  distinct. 
Abdomen  wedge-shaped,  rather  long.  Genitalia  indistinct  in  ^J, 
forming  two  fine  points  in  9- 

Hah. — Frankston,  Vic.  (on  Leptosj^ermum  laevigatnm ;  C. 
French,  Junr.). 

The  larvae  and  pupae  of  this  species  swarm  over  the  tips  of  the 
foliage  of  the  tea-tree  bushes,  covering  them  with  the  white  wool 
20 
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like  filaments  under  which  they  hide.  Mr.  French  says  : — "  My 
clothes  were  quite  white,  and  hundreds  of  the  little  creatures 
were  crawling  over  my  coat  after  pushing  my  way  through  the 
scrub." 

Cardiaspis  rubra,  n.sp.     (Plate  v.,  figs.  1  and  3). 

Early  stages  and  life-history  unknown;  imago  collected  on 
scrub. 

Imago, — Length  0-08,  antennse  0*0175  inch.  General  colour 
bright  red,  mottled  with  dull  reddish-orange  and  ochreous  on 
head  and  thorax;  centre  of  vertex,  legs,  antennse,  edges  of  pro- 
notum,  two  blotches  in  centre  of  dorsulum  and  five  on  mesono- 
tum  blackish;  abdomen  red,  deeply  banded  with  black,  wings 
slightly  opaque,  nervures  rose-red.  Head  small,  arcuate  behind, 
rounded  and  slightly  lobed  in  front,  with  distinct  median  suture 
and  deep  fovea.  Face  lobes  large,  spatulate  at  apex,  open  at  base 
but  in  contact  at  tips.  Antennae  short,  4th-9th  joints  short,  apex 
slightly  thickened.  Eyes  large,  truncate  on  inner  margin;  cen- 
tral ocelli  small,  lateral  ocelli  small.  Thorax  :  pronotum  ribbon- 
shaped,  curved  in  front,  an  impressed  fovea  near  each  extremity, 
slightly  raised  on  hind  margin;  dorsulum  convex,  very  short, 
broad,  rounded  to  a  blunt  point  at  extremities;  mesonotum  large, 
arcuate  in  front,  somewhat  truncate  on  sides,  rounded  from  hind 
angle;  scutellum  large,  rounded  behind.  Legs  stout,  tibiae  long, 
terminal  joint  of  tarsi  large.  Wings  elongate-oval,  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  broad;  costal  nervure  thickened  at  base  tx) 
stigma;  primary  stalk  short,  stalk  of  subcosta  a  little  shorter 
than  stalk  of  cubitus ;  subcosta  running  in  costa  with  well- 
defiued  stigma;  radius  emerging  above  tip  of  wing;  upper  branch 
of  cubitus  long,  straight,  upper  fork  shorter,  emerging  just  below 
tip  of  wing,  lower  fork  shorter,  turned  down;  lower  branch  of 
cubitus  not  as  long  as  upper  fork;  lower  fork  short,  turning  down, 
clavus  stout,  clavical  suture  slender.  Abdomen  very  short,  broad, 
terminating  in  rounded  tip.  Genitalia  in  J  forming  two  short 
valves. 

Hah. — Mt.  Wellington,  Hobart,  Tasmania  (on  Eucatyptus 
coccifera;  A.  M.  Lea;  two  specimens  9)- 
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Spondvlaspis  HIRSUTU8,  n.sp.     (Plates  iy.,  fig.  6;  v.,  figs.  4  and  5). 

Lerp  convex,  rounded,  broadest  across  centre,  light  chocolate 
brown,  of  a  laminated  structure,  closely  attached  all  round  the 
^ges  to  a  leaf,  with  a  flange  at  base,  the  whole  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  lerp  clothed  with  curled  filaments,  hooked  or 
turned  down  at  tips;  1|  lines  in  length. 

Pupa, — General  colour  bright  red,  thorax  dull  yellow;  blotches 
behind  eyes,  spots  on  dorsal  surface  of  thorax,  wing-covers,  tarsi, 
bases  and  tips  of  antenna,  and  apex  of  abdomen  black.  Head 
small,  rounded  in  front;  antennae  moderately  long,  slender,  stand- 
ing ont  in  front  of  head;  eyes  large.  Thorax  long,  not  wider 
than  base  of  head;  legs  short;  abdomen  swelling  out  from  tip  of 
wing-covers,  rounded  to  apex. 

Imago, — Length  0085,  antennae  0  025  inch.  General  colour 
reddish-brown;  head,  pronotum,  outer  margins  of  dorsulum  and 
scutellum  light  yellow;  abdomen  barred  with  black  down  the 
centre  of  each  segment;  antennae  and  legs  ochreous,  except  the 
tips  of  the  former,  which  are  fuscous;  wings  slightly  opaque, 
uervures  light  brown.  Head  arcuate  in  front,  sloping  down 
behind  base  of  antennae,  rounded  behind  eyes;  flattened  on  summit, 
with  a  dark  median  suture,  and  a  very  slight  fovea  on  either  side. 
Face  lobes  very  long,  slender,  rounded  on  the  tips,  and  separated 
to  near  base.  Antennae  short,  thickened,  thickened  also  at  tip; 
1st  joint  very  short,  broad,  2nd  small,  the  following  ones  longer. 
Eyes  large,  flattened,  deepl}'  arcuate  on  inner  margins;  central 
ocellus  small,  at  base  of  dorsal  suture;  lateral  ocelli  small,  on 
upper  edge  of  margin  of  eyes.  Thorax :  pro  thorax  ribbon-shaped, 
curved,  with  a  slight  fovea  on  either  side  in  line  with  lateral 
ocelli,  broadest  and  rounded  at  the  extremities;  dorsulum  short, 
broad,  rounded  in  front;  niesonotum  large,  slightly  arcuate  in 
front,  rounded  on  sides  and  behind;  scutellum  arcuate  in  front, 
with  a  slight  spur  on  either  edge,  but  rounded  behind,  overlapping 
the  mesonotum.  Legs  moderately  long;  hind  tibiae  swollen  at 
apex  and  armed  with  stout  spines.  Wings  rounded  on  front 
margins,  pointed  at  apex,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad 
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primary  stalk  short,  curved  ;  stalk  of  subcosta  long,  subcosta 
forming  a  long  slender  cell  or  stigma  running  about  two-thirds  of 
length  of  costal  nervure;  radius  long,  running  close  to  costa  and 
terminating  at  tip  of  wing;  cubital  stalk  short,  upper  branch  of 
cubitus  long;  upper  and  lower  forks  long,  forming  a  large  cell; 
lower  branch  long,  upper  branch  long,  curving  upward  and  then 
down;  lower  fork  long,  curving  outward;  clavus  stout,  clavical 
suture  long,  well  defined.  Abdomen  large.  Genitalia  indistinct. 
Hah. — Thirroul,  N.S.W.  (on  leaves  of  Eucalyptua  I'obusta;  W. 
W.  Froggatt). 

Spondylaspis  nigro-cincta,  n.sp.     (Plate  v.,  figs.  2  and  6). 

Early  stages  and  life-history  unknown;  imago  taken  in  sweep- 
ing Eucalypt  scrub. 

Imago, — Length  008,  antennae  0*025  inch.  General  colour 
rich  yellow  variegated  with  black;  head  yellow  with  lines  round 
the  edges,  median  suture,  fovea,  and  centre  of  eyes  black; 
antennae  and  inner  portion  of  face  lobes  fuscous;  black  blotches 
on  either  side  of  dorsal  surface  of  thorax  forming  two  irregular 
parallel  bands,  with  two  lighter  blotches  on  front  margin  of  pro- 
notum;  legs  marked  with  black  on  thighs,  tarsi  fuscous;  abdomen 
more  black  than  yellow  on  dorsal  surface;  wings  semi  transparent, 
nervures  horn-colour.  Head  narrow  across,  arcuate  behind, 
turned  down  and  flattened  in  front,  with  a  deep  fovea  and  median 
suture,  deeply  cut  out  in  centre,  and  coming  to  a  sharp  angle  on 
either  side  between  antennae.  Face  lobes  very  long,  slender, 
almost  cylindrical,  rounded  at  tips,  lightly  clothed  with  fine  hairs. 
Antennae  short,  1st  joint  short,  stout,  2nd  short,  3rd  longest,  4th- 
8th  slender,  nearly  of  equal  length,  9th  shorter,  10th  short, 
rounded  at  tip.  Eyes  very  large,  standing  out  on  sides  of  head; 
central  ocelli  small;  lateral  ocelli  large,  bright  wax -red.  Thorax  : 
pronotum  not  reaching  to  outer  margins  of  eyes,  curved  in  front, 
narrow,  rounded  at  extremities,  a  fovea  in  blackish  blotches  on 
either  side;  dorsulum  very  small,  irregular]}^  oval,  coming  to  a 
blunt  point  at  sides;  mesonotum  large,  swelling  out,  arcuato  in 
tront,  coming  to  a  rounded  point  on  sides;  scutellum  light  yellow. 
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rounded  behind  Legs  long,  thighs  stout.  Wings  long,  slender, 
rounded  at  tips,  more  than  thrice  as  long  as  broad.  Primary 
stalk  long,  costal  nervure  at  base  thickened;  stalk  of  subcosta 
long,  subcosta  turning  up  and  then  forming  a  long  slender  stigma; 
radius  long,  slender,  turning  downward  to  tip  of  wing;  stalk  of 
cubitus  short,  upper  branch  of  cubitus  as  long  as  upper  fork, 
upper  and  lower  forks  forming  a  long  narrow  cell,  turning  down- 
ward; lower  branch  of  cubitus  short,  upper  fork  long,  curving 
round,  lower  fork  long,  curving  down.  Clavus  stout,  clavical 
suture  very  fine.  Abdomen  long,  slender,  blunt  and  round  to 
tip.     [Oenitalia  damaged]. 

H€fb. — Mt.  Wellington,  Hobart,  Tasmania  (on  Eucalyptus 
coccifera;  A.  M.  Lea;  two  specimens  ^), 

Thea  WELLiNGTONi-E,  n.sp.     (Plate  v.,  figs.  6-7). 

Imago. — Length  01 4,  antennte  [?  broken].  General  colour 
reddish-brown  to  chestnut  with  yellowish  markings,  abdomen  and 
genitalia  red  marked  with  black  on  dorsal  surface;  wings  semi- 
opaque,  pale  horn-colour,  with  a  darker  smoky  shade  on  apical 
portion,  nervures  reddish-brown.  Head  nearly  truncate  behind, 
turned  down  in  front,  a  distinct  median  suture,  and  several  small 
black  marks  in  fovea  on  either  side;  arcuate  in  front,  and  pro- 
duced into  a  broad  angular  point  on  sides.  Face  lobes  broad, 
very  short,  hidden  from  above.  Antennas  [broken  at  tip],  1  st  and 
2nd  joints  short,  broad,  the  rest  slender.  £yes  large;  central 
ocellus  hidden  when  viewed  from  above,  lateral  ocelli  small,  close 
to  upper  margin  of  eyes.  Thorax :  pronotum  ribbon-shaped, 
narrowest  at  extremities,  hind  margin  slightly  curled  up;  dorsu- 
lum  hexagonal;  mesonotum  large,  arcuate  in  front,  rounded 
behind,  centre  black  with  chestnut  on  either  side;  scutellum 
elongate-oval.  Legs  short,  femora  stout,  tibiae  short;  tibial  spines 
small.  Wings  nearly  thrice  as  long  as  broad,  not  quite  so  acute 
at  apex  as  in  other  species;  primary  stalk  short;  stalk  of  subcosta 
long;  stigma  rather  long;  radius  long,  curving  up  slightly  at  tip; 
stalk  of  cubitus  long,  upper  branch  curved,  upper  and  lower  forks 
forming  a  slender  cell  below  tip  of  wing;  lower  branch  of  cubitus 
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short;  upper  fork  long,  lower  fork  curved  in  at  tip;  clavus  stout, 
long;  clavical  suture  slender.  Abdomen  short.  Genitalia  in  9 
long,  slender,  sabre-shaped. 

Hab. — Summit  of  Mt.  Wellington,  Tasmania  (on  Eucalyptttg 
cocci/era;  A.  M.  Lea;  three  specimens,  9). 

PsrLL\    ACACIiE-DEALBAT^,  U.Sp. 

Larva  semi  transparent;  eyes  reddish-brown;  centre  of  abdomen 
tinged  with  yellow.  Head  large,  irregularly  rounded  in  front; 
antennse  stout,  standing  out  in  front.  Thorax  long,  quite  as 
broad  as  head.  Legs  short,  stout.  Abdomen  swelling  out  behind 
thorax,  rounded,  broad,  and  flattened  at  tip. 

Piipa  pale  green,  shaded  with  yellow;  antennae  fuscous;  eyes 
reddish- brown;  two  large  fuscous  patches  on  head,  and  ten  spots 
and  -four  stripes  of  the  same  colour  on  thorax;  legs  ochreous, 
shaded  with  fuscous;  wing-covers  dark  brown,  large,  projecting; 
basal  portion  of  abdomen  marked  with  three  interrupted  slender 
brown  lines  and  apical  portion  uniform  brown.  Thorax  large, 
swelling  out  behind  head,  broadly  rounded  on  sides.  Abdomen 
irregularly  rounded  tx)  tip,  fringed  with  stout  hairs. 

Imago, — Length  0'0376,  antennae  0*0075  inch.  General  colour 
of  head,  thorax,  legs  and  base  of  antenna;  dull  yellow;  abdomen 
bright  green ;  wings  semiopaque,  horn-coloured,  nervures  pale 
yellow.  Head  not  quite  as  broad  as  thorax,  somewhat  flattened, 
arcuate  behind  antennte,  slightly  lobed  in  front,  a  distinct  median 
suture  and  a  small  impressed  fovea  on  either  side.  Face  lobes 
short,  broad,  angular,  deeply  cleft  in  front,  somewhat  hidden  from 
above.  Antennae  moderately  long,  slender;  1st  joint  stout,  2nd 
short,  3rd  long,  the  rest  uniform,  ending  at  tip  in  a  distinct  club. 
Eyes  large,  projecting;  central  ocellus  small,  lateral  ocelli  in  line 
with  middle  of  eyes.  Thorax  :  pronotum  ribbon-shaped,  curved 
in  front,  showing  two  dark  foveas  on  either  side;  dorsulum  rounded 
in  front,  coming  to  a  point  at  extremities,  truncate  at  hind  mar- 
gin; mesonotum  very  large,  convex,  broad  in  centre,  narrower  on 
either  side ;  scutellum  small,  arcuate  in  front.  Legs  slender. 
Wings  semitransparent,  broadly  rounded  at  tips,  more  than  twice 
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«8  long  as  broad;  primary  stalk  carving  up;  stalk  of  subcosta  long, 
suboosta  forming  a  long  slender  stigma;  radius  short;  stalk  of 
cubitus  short,  upper  arm  curved  upward,  short;  upper  and  lower 
forks  turned  down,  forming  a  long  cell  a  little  shorter  than  the 
arm;  stalk  of  lower  arm  of  cubitus  rather  long,  upper  fork  long, 
curving  round,  lower  fork  cun'ing  inward;  clavus  slender;  clavi- 
cal  suture  very  distinct.  Abdomen  long,  slender.  Oenitalia: 
iS)  lower  genital  plate  rounded  beneath;  forceps  short,  straight 
and  thick;  penis  small;  upper  genital  plate  finger-shaped,  bent 
forwards  at  tip. 

//a6.— Hobart,  Tasmania  (on  foliage  of  Acacia  dealbata;  A.  M. 
Lea). 

PSTLLA  GRACILIS,  n.sp.     (Plate  iv.,  fig.  7). 

Lna'go, — Length  0*065,  antennae  0*0325  inch.  General  colour 
light  green,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow  on  head  and  thorax,  eyes 
light  brown;  antenn»,  except  tip  which  is  fuscous,  pale  ochreous; 
legs  of  the  same  colour,  with  tarsi  fuscous;  wings  transparent, 
nervures  light-coloured.  Head  broad,  swelling  out,  and  rounded 
in  front,  deeply  arcuate  behind,  with  a  slight  median  suture  and 
shallow  fovea  on  either  side.  Face  lobes  closed  from  base,  large, 
broad,  projecting,  rounded  at  apex.  Antennae  long,  slender;  Ist 
joint  stout,  swollen;  2nd  short,  cylindrical;  3rd  very  long;  4th-8th 
slender,  decreasing  to  apex;  9th-10th  short,  slightly  clubbed* 
Eyes  reniform;  central  ocellus  very  small,  almost  hidden  from 
above,  lateral  ocelli  rather  small.  Thorax  :  pronotuni  narrow^ 
curved,  deeply  arcuate  behind,  rounded  on  sides,  reaching  to  hind 
margin  of  eyes;  dorsulum  short,  broadly  rounded  in  front, 
truncated,  and  narrow  at  extremities,  nearly  transverse  behind; 
mesonotum  large,  broad,  nearly  truncate  in  front,  and  produced 
into  rounded  lobes  on  the  sides,  sloping  down  and  rounded  to 
apex,  scutellum  small.  Legs  rather  long,  tibiae  slender,  tarsi 
Hmall.  Wings  long,  slender,  rounded  to  tips,  nearly  thrice  as 
long  as  broad;  primary  stalk  stout,  turning  upward;  stalk  of  sub- 
costa long,  no  distinct  cross  vein,  but  costa  forming  a  long  slender 
cell;  radius  long,  curving  upward  and  emerging  above  tip  of 
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wing;  cubital  stalk  short,  upper  branch  of  cubitus  long,  curving 
upward,  upper  and  lower  forks  forming  a  long  slender  cell  below 
tip  of  wing,  lower  branch  of  cubitus  long,  upper  fork  long,  curving 
upward  and  round,  lower  fork  short,  turning  inward;  clavus  short. 
Abdomen  rather  short  and  stout.  Genitalia  :  (9)  upper  and 
lower  valves  forming  short  blunt  processes. 

Hcib. — Condobolin,  N.S.W.  (on  Acacia  pendula ;  specimens 
obtained  by  shaking;  W.  W.  Froggatt). 

This  is  one  of  the  free  psyllids  which  run  about  on  the  branchlets 
singly  and  never  cluster  together  in  communities.  Though  I 
have  never  bred  them  from  the  larvw,  I  have  noticed  a  stout 
green  pupal  and  larval  psyllid  thickly  coated  with  white  filaments 
on  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  which  hides  among  the  leaf-stalks; 
this  is  probably  the  immature  form  of  the  insect. 

PsYLLA  ACACiiE-JUNiPERiNiE,  n.sp.     (Plates  iv.,  fig.  8;  v.,  fig.  10). 

Pupa. — General  colour  yellow,  tips  of  antennse  and  tarsi  fus- 
cous, eyes  bright  red.  Head  rather  small,  rounded  in  front, 
arcuate  behind;  antennse  rather  long,  standing  out  on  side  of 
head.  Thorax  large,  swelling  out  behind,  wing-covers  projecting 
on  sides  of  abdomen.  Legs  short.  Abdomen  large,  constricted 
at  base,  swelling  out,  oval,  rounded  to  tip,  which  is  clothed  with 
a  few  stout  hairs  along  hind  margin. 

Iniayo, — Length  0*025,  antennttj  0009  inch.  General  colour 
black  on  dorsal  surface,  with  legs  and  antennae  mottled  with  dull 
yellow;  eyes  bright  red;  abdomen  ochreous,  mottled  with  dark 
brown,  forming  short  irregular  bands  across  centre;  wings  pale 
ochreous,  with  a  large  angular  white  patch  in  centre  of  front 
margin,  the  rest  black  or  mottled  with  black.  Ventral  surface 
fuscous,  central  portion  of  abdomen  pale  straw-yellow.  Head 
narrow,  almost  truncate  behind,  depressed  and  rugose,  an  indis- 
tinct median  suture,  broadly  lobed  in  front.  Face  lobes  ver}' 
small,  short,  rounded,  surmounted  with  a  stout  bristle.  Antenna; 
rather  short;  l?t  joint  fuscous,  short;  2nd  oclireous;  3rd  longest, 
tipped  with  fuscous;  4th-9th  of  uniform  length,  clouded  at  apex; 
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10th  Hmall,  surmoanted  with  two  short  white  bristles.  Eyes 
large,  hemispherical,  standing  out  on  sides  of  head ;  central 
<x:el)as  in  line  with  base  of  antennae;  lateral  ocelli  in  centre  of 
hind  margin  of  eyes.  Thorax :  pronotum  narrow,  not  reaching 
to  outer  edge  of  eyes;  dorsulum  broad,  rounded  in  front,  nearly 
•arcuate  behind;  mesonotum  large,  projecting,  but  slightly  depressed 
At  summit;  scutellum  rounded.  Legs  moderately  long,  thighs 
thickened  in  centre,  tibias  slender,  swollen  at  apex  and  armed 
with  short  black  spines  round  the  extremity,  an  additional  short 
Apine  on  the  apex  of  first  tarsal  joint.  Wings  short  and  broad, 
twice  as  long  as  broad,  rounded  from  tip  to  hind  margin,  costal 
nervure  very  stout;  primary  stalk  stout,  long;  stalk  of  subcosta 
long,  sulxxMta  running  close  to  costa  and  forming  a  long  slender 
stigma,  radius  long,  running  close  to  costal  and  coming  out  above 
tip  of  wing;  stalk  of  cubitus  very  short;  upper  branch  of  cubitus 
turning  upward,  upper  and  lower  forks  forming  a  narrow  angular 
<cell  above  tip  of  wing;  lower  branch  of  cubitus  long,  curving 
upward,  upper  fork  long,  curving  round,  lower  fork  rather  long, 
•curving  outward  at  tip;  clavus  short,  stout,  clavical  suture  distinct. 
Abdomen  of  9  long,  slender,  coming  to  a  point;  of  ^  short, 
wedge-shaped,  clothed  at  tip  with  tine  hairs,  (renitalia :  (9) 
-composed  of  two,  short,  pointed,  black  valves. 

I/ab, —  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney,  N.S.W  (on  Acacia  jtmiperina; 
J.  Jones). 

The  larvje  and  pupte  infest  the  tips  of  the  foliage  of  the  small 
prickly  wattle,  causing  the  leaflets  to  become  turned  down  into 
little  rosettes,  just  as  if  they  had  been  attacked  by  aphids. 

Trioza  TASMANIENSI8,  n.sp.     (Plate  v.,  fig.  13). 

Larva  black,  eyes  ochreous,  central  dorsal  line  and  segmental 
marks  between  head,  thorax  and  abdomen  well  defined,  pale  yellow; 
very  concave,  thickly  covered  with  a  white  floury  secretion, 
outer  margin  fringed  with  white  woolly  flocculent  filaments. 
<jeneral  form  oval,  but  when  crawling  about  the  abdomen  is 
turned  up  behind.     Tips  of  antennae  and  legs  dark  brown;  under- 
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surface  of  head  and  thorax  dull  white;  abdomen  light  green  with 
a  yellowish  tint,  wrinkled  and  convex.     Legs  short,  stout. 

Imago, — Length  0*085,  antennse  0*025  inch.  General  colour 
of  head,  antenne,  upper  surface  of  thorax  and  abdomen  black; 
legs  dark  brown,  with  lighter  markings  on  the  joints.  Ventral 
surface  of  head,  thorax,  and  tip  of  abdomen  ochreous,  the  rest 
pale  yellowish-green.  Wings  dull  opaline,  nervures  dark  brown, 
tinged  with  yellow  at  base.  Head  small,  lobed  and  deeply  cleft 
in  front,  rounded  to  eyes,  arcuate  behind.  Face  lobes  very  shorty 
broad,  rounded,  clothed  with  fine  hairs.  Antennse  long,  slender, 
filiform;  1st  joint  short,  broad;  2nd  short,  cup-shaped;  3rd-8th 
irregular,  slender;  9th  swollen  at  tip;  10th  very  short  and  swollen. 
E3'es  very  large,  rounded  on  sides,  angular  on  inner  margins; 
lateral  ocelli  in  line  with  hind  margin  of  eyes;  central  ocellus  at 
at  apex  of  median  suture.  Thorax  :  prothorax  very  narrow 
behind,  curving  round,  forming  a  lobe  on  either  side  behind  eyes; 
dorsulum  large,  rounded  in  front,  sloping  on  sides  to  a  point  on 
outer  margins,  with  a  small  rounded  lobe  behind  in  line  with  base 
of  wings;  mesothorax  broad,  arcuate  in  front,  sloping  on  sides 
and  rounded  behind;  scutellum  large,  rounded.  Legs  :  femora 
short,  stout,  rounded;  tibise  of  fore  and  middle  legs  short,  hairy; 
those  of  hind  pair  longer,  with  the  apical  edge  fringed  with  fine 
black  spines;  tarsi  very  short  and  broad,  claws  large.  Wings 
nearly  thrice  as  long  as  broad,  finely  coriaceous,  broadly  rounded 
at  apex,  nervures  thick,  primary  stalk  long,  costal  cell  nearly 
transverse  at  apex;  stalk  of  subcosta  very  short,  radius  long,^ 
upper  branch  of  cubitus  long,  curving  downward,  upper  and 
lower  forks  nearly  of  equal  length,  forming  an  angular  cell, 
upper  fork  emerging  at  tip  of  wing,  lower  branch  of  cubitus  not 
quite  as  long  as  lower  fork;  upper  fork  long,  curving  round,  clavus 
short  and  stout.  Abdomen  short,  tapering  to  apex.  Genitalia  ; 
((J)  long,  tubular,  lower  genital  plate  short,  broad,  rounded  ; 
forceps  short,  cylindrical,  curved  inwards;  upper  genital  plate 
long,  cylindrical,  standing  straight  out  above  point  of  abdomen. 

flab. — Hobart,  Tasmania  (galls  on  Encalyjttus  amyydalina:  A. 
M.  Lea). 
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This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  commonest  gall-producing  species 
in  Tasmania.  I  have  had  a  number  of  specimens  all  on  the 
same  species  of  slender-leaved  '*Mallee  Gum."  The  galls  are 
produced  by  the  larvae  attacking  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves^ 
which  become  thickened,  little  circular  rosettes  forming  round 
each  larva;  these  swelling  out,  side  by  side,  often  coalesce  and 
cause  the  infested  leaf  to  curl  right  round  into  an  aborted  mass, 
carrying  from  two  to  thirteen  which  when  crowded  together  are 
much  smaller  than  isolated  specimens  which  measure  up  to  2  lines 
in  diameter  at  the  base  and  2  lines  in  height.  The  basal  attach- 
ment to  the  leaf  is  circular,  flattened  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leat  the  apical  portion  bearing  a  circular  boss  in  the  centre 
surrounded  with  a  number  of  irregular,  truncate,  fleshy  tubercles 
or  fine  finger-like  projections,  forming  a  rosette-like  structure. 
The  enclosed  chamber  is  of  an  irregular  rounded  form,  smooth, 
shining,  with  a  conical  point  at  the  apex  below  the  button.  The 
galls  split  on  the  upper  surface  when  the  enclosed  pupa  is  ready 
to  make  its  final  pupation  and  come  forth  as  a  perfect  insect. 

Trioza  D0B80NI,  n.sp.     (Plates  iv.,  fig.  11;  v.,  fig.  15). 

Pupa  black  on  dorsal  surface,  with  lines  on  head,  thorax  and 
segmental  divisions  of  tibdomen  reddish-brown;  antenne  and  legs 
fuscous,  eyes  dark  brown,  ventral  surface  light  reddish-brown. 
The  short,  broad,  cephalic  portion  enfolded  on  the  sides  by  the 
thoracic  shield,  with  a  dorsal  stripe  down  the  centre  of  both; 
wing-covers  only  swelling  out  towanls  base  of  abdomen,  the  latter 
rounded  to  apex.  The  whole  forms  a  broad,  convex  shield, 
fiinged  with  short  scmitransparent  spines,  and  lightly  clothed 
with  white  floury  dust. 

Imago. — length  0*075  inch,  antenna:  [?].  General  colour 
dark  chestnut-brown,  with  stripes  and  bars  of  light  brown  on 
dorsal  surface,  wings  semitranspai*ent,  nervures  brown.  Head 
longer  than  usual  in  proportion  to  width,  flattened  on  either  side 
of  median  suture,  deeply  arcuate  behind,  arcuate  in  front.  Face 
loljes  large,  broad,  rounded  at  tips.  [Antennae  wanting].  Eyes 
large,  projecting,  rounded  on  outer  edges;  central  ocellus  at  apex 
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of  median  suture,  lateral  ocelli  well  up  on  hind  margin  of  eyes. 
Thorax  :  pronotum  almost  angular  in  front,  tapering  off  on  sides; 
dorsulum  broad  in  centre,  rounded  on  sides,  tapering  to  extremities; 
mesonotum  large,  arcuate  in  front,  rounded  behind;  scutellum 
large.  Legs  stout,  femora  thickened,  tibise  long,  tarsal  joints  and 
claws  large.  Wings  long,  slender,  rounded  at  tips,  nearly  four 
times  as  long  as  broad;  primary  stalk  very  long;  stalk  of  subcosta 
short;  radius  short,  upper  branch  of  cubitus  curving  downward, 
the  upper  and  lower  forks  of  equal  length,  forming  a  small  angular 
cell,  upper  one  emerging  just  alx)ve  tip  of  wing,  lower  branch  of 
cubitus  rather  long,  upper  fork  long,  curving  round,  lower  fork 
short,  curving  in  at  apex;  clavus  stout,  clavical  suture  slight; 
granulated  striie  indistinct.  Abdomen  slender,  rounded  at  apex. 
Genitalia :  ($)  short  and  broad ;  lower  genital  plate  broad, 
rounded,  and  fringed  with  fine  hairs;  forceps  short,  broad;  upper 
genital  plate  long,  slender,  finger-shaped. 

Hah, — Mount  Wellington,  Hobart,  Tasmania  (on  foliage  of 
Eucalyptus  amygdalina)  A.  M.  Lea). 

The  larva?  attack  the  slender  leaves,  causing  them  to  curl 
round,  thicken,  and  become  brown ;  each  larva  buried  in  the  tissue 
forms  an  irregularly  rounded  blister,  in  tlie  centre  of  which  it 
remains  in  a  cell,  sucking  up  the  sap  until  ready  to  emerge 
through  the  upper  surface  of  the  aborted  leaf,  which  cracks  and 
opens.  Generally  an  infested  leaf  contains  so  many  larvie  that 
the  galls  touch  one  another  in  regular  rows. 

Trioza  OLEARiiE,  n.sp.     (Plates  iv.,  ^^,  11;  v.,  figs.  11  and  15). 

Larva  semitransparent,  a  faint  touch  of  yellow  in  abdomen, 
eyes  red.  Head  and  thorax  perfectly  rounded,  antennae  standing 
out  like  two  little  points;  abdomen  broader  and  flattened. 

Pupa  pale  yellow,  sometimes  with  a  greenish  tint.  Head  small, 
narrow,  rounded  in  front,  truncate  behind:  antenniv  very  short, 
stout  at  base,  curving  round  like  a  ram's  horn;  eyes  large,  dark 
brown,  not  projecting.  Thorax  large,  swelling  out  in  front, 
rounded  on  sides,  slightly  keele<^l  down   the  centre;    wing-covers 
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large,  not  projecting;  legs  short  and  stout,  the  whole  finely  fringed 
with  cilia.     Abdomen  large,  swelling  out  behind. 

Imago, — Length  0-06,  antennae  0*01375  inch.  Oeneral  colour 
pale  green,  tips  of  antennae  and  tarsi  fuscous,  eyes  silvery;  wings 
h3*aline,  finely  crenulated;  nervures  semitransparent  Head  small, 
eyes  nearly  as  broad  as  thorax,  arcute  behind,  truncate  in  front, 
with  a  slight  median  suture.  Face  lobes  short,  broad  at  base, 
angular,  clothed  with  fine  hairs.  Antenne  moderately  long, 
standing  out  on  front  of  head,  very  slender;  lst-2nd  short,  broad, 
3rd  very  long,  4th-Sth  shorter,  9th-10th  short,  slightly  thickened. 
Eyes  very  large,  projecting;  lateral  ocelli  large,  situate  about  the 
centre  of  hind  margin  of  eyes,  central  ocellus  very  small. 
Thorax  :  pronotum  very  narrow,  sharply  rounded  in  front,  swell- 
ing out  behind  eyes;  dorsulum  short,  broad,  rounded  and  projecting 
in  front,  produced  into  a  slight  spine  at  extremities,  and  rounded 
behind;  mesonotum  somewhat  large,  flattened  at  apex,  angular  at 
extremities,  and  rounded  behind  to  the  broad  scutellum.  Legs 
long,  femora  stout;  tibise  long,  slender,  slightly  hairy;  tarsi  long, 
slender.  Wings  nearly  thrice  as  long  as  broad,  more  broadly 
rounded  at  tips  than  usual;  primary  stalk  long;  stalk  of  subcosta 
short;  radius  long,  but  not  reaching  tip  of  wing;  upper  branch  of 
cubitus  long,  turning  downward,  upper  fork  longer  than  lower, 
emerging  below  tip  of  wing,  with  lower  fork  forming  a  small 
angular  cell;  lower  branch  of  cubitus  transverse,  upper  fork 
swelling  out,  rounded,  lower  short;  clavus  stout;'  clavical  suture 
slight;  centre  of  cells  on  hind  margin  indistinctly  marked  with 
the  usual  fine  strise.  Abdomen  long,  slender,  segments  distinct. 
Genitalia :  (9)  upper  and  lower  valves  short,  coming  to  a  point 
at  apex,  finely  serrate  on  edges  and  clothed  with  long  hairs. 

Hah. — Hobart,  Tasmania  (on  Native  Musk,  Oleariasip.:  A.  M. 
Lea). 

The  specimens  of  infested  plants  were  received  on  August  12th, 
1901,  with  a  number  of  naked  larvae  and  pupae  in  all  stages  of 
development  clustered  on  the  leaves  of  the  terminal  shoots, 
causing  these  to  curl  up  at  the  tips;  otherwise  the  plants  did  not 
seem  to  be  injured. 
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TrIOZA  TRISTAKIJE,  n.Sp. 

Larva  light  brown,  with  central  portion  darkest  on  dorsal 
surface,  thickly  clothed  with  Aoary  secretion;  flat,  slightly  coii^ 
■cave,  circular,  fringed  with  very  fine  semitrans^parent  filaments 
truncated  at  tips.  Segmental  divisions  and  dorsal  s^tripe  from 
behind;  head  pale  yellow,  eyes  and  antenme  liidd^n  from  above, 
only  tips  of  tibiae  and  tarsi  showing  beyond  edge  of  (shield. 
Ventral  surface  swollen,  yellow.  Head  very  aroall ;  an  tennfe  short, 
istout,  turned  in,  and  just  projecting  beyond  edge  of  shield,  res- 
trum  very  short,  brown  at  apex.  Legs  ntout,  swollen,  tips  of  tar^i 
yellow,  furnished  with  a  circular  disc  ac  apex. 

Pupa  not  differing  from  the  last  larval  stage  except  in  size. 

Imago. — Length  0*06,  antennae  0-0175  inch.  Oeneral  colour: 
head,  legs,  antennae  and  thorax  light  reddish-brown;  apical  third 
of  antennae  fuscous,  eyes  purple,  ocelli  red,  abdomen  pale  yellow. 
Wings  transparent,  nervures  light  brown.  Head  very  short,  but 
broad  across,  arcuate  in  front,  lobed,  a  deep  median  suture,  round 
at  sides  and  deeply  arcuate  in  centre  of  hind  margin.  Face  lobes 
short,  conical,  hidden  from  above,  clothed  with  hairs.  Antennie 
long,  slender;  1st,  2nd  joints  shorty  stout;  3rd  longest:  9th- 10th 
short,  thickened,  rounded  at  apex.  Eyes  very  large,  hemispheri- 
cal; lateral  ocelli  close  to  hind  margin  of  eyes,  central  ocellus  at 
base  of  median  cleft,  hidden  from  above.  Thorax  :  pronotum 
slender  and  narrow  at  junction  with  head,  rounded  in  front, 
truncate  behind;  dorsulum  very  prominent,  convex,  narrow, 
truncate  in  front,  produced  into  a  large  blunt  spine  on  sides, 
sloping  behind  to  truncate  apex;  mesonotum  large,  deeply  arcuate 
in  front  but  swelling  out  on  either  side  of  dorsulum,  rounded 
behind;  scutellum  large,  angulated.  Legs  very  long,  slender, 
clothed  with  fine  hairs,  femora  usually  thickened,  tarsi  large, 
apical  margin  of  tibiae  of  hind  pair  furnished  with  two  stout 
spines  on  inner  edge.  Wings  long,  slender,  more  than  thrice  as 
long  as  broad,  primary  stalk  long,  stalk  of  subcosta  short;  radius 
short,  straight,  coming  out  on  upper  margin  of  wing,  forming  a 
slender  narrow  pointed  cell,  upper  branch  of  cubitus  long,  curving 
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upward,  upper  fork  emerging  above  tip  of  wing,  lower  fork  below 
forming  an  angular  cell;  lower  branch  of  cubitus  long,  upper  fork 
large,  curving  round,  with  lower  fork  forming  a  large  cell;  clavus 
stout,  davical  suture  indistinct,  fine  stri»  very  distinct  between 
cubital,  and  on  2nd  cubital  cell.  Abdomen  small,  slender,  deeply 
wrinkled  on  sides.  Genitalia :  (^)  short,  stout,  turned  up  over 
back;  lower  genital  plate  broad,  rounded  ;  forceps  short,  with  a 
curved  black  conical  tip;  upper  genital  plate  large,  swollen  in 
center,  curving  inward  at  tips  :  (9)  valves  short,  blunt. 

Hab, — Gympie,  Queensland  (on  foliage  of  Tristania  can/erta; 
W.  W.  Froggatt). 

The  larvae  produce  circular,  squat,  funnel-shaped  galls  upon 
the  leaves,  sometimes  scattered  and  single,  but  frequently  so 
clustered  together  that  the  infested  leaf  becomes  curled  and 
aborted;  many  trees  have  nearly  every  leaf  more  or  less  infested. 
The  base  of  the  gall  springs  direct  from  the  leaf,  the  larva  being 
attached  by  its  rostrum  to  the  bottom^  with  the  edges  rising  up 
and  forming  a  saucer-like  rim  above  its  back,  varying  from  pale 
green  to  yellow  in  colour,  and  measuring  up  to  2^  lines  in  diameter 
and  1|  in  height  above  the  leaf.  At  first  sight,  being  covered 
with  the  white  floury  exudation,  they  might  easily  be  taken  for 
the  galls  of  one  of  the  Brachyscelinse.  A  number  of  specimens 
were  bred  out  in  October. 

Genus  Geijerolyma,  g.n. 

Head  wide  across,  vertex  produced  into  two  slender  points, 
closed  or  open  at  apex;  face  lobes  wanting;  antennae  long,  slender. 

Thorax :  pronotum  narrow,  dorsulum  very  broad  through 
centre,  mesonotum  and  scutellum  large  and  raised.  Elytra  very 
broad  in  proportion  to  length,  curved  round  on  front  margin  like 
a  bow,  rounded  at  apex;  stalk  of  subcosta  much  longer  than  stalk 
of  cubitus,  subcostal  cell  and  stigma  wanting,  radius  long, 
emerging  at  tip  of  wing ;  cubitus  short ;  furcations  of  l)oth 
branches  long. 

The  absence  of  face  lobes  places  this  genus  close  to  Tyora, 
though  the  wings  are  very  distinct.     Type,  Geijerolyma  rolusfa. 
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M  Gkijer(>L¥MA  JiOnvsTAy  ihsp.     (PUteii  tv,,  fig.  10;  v,  fig.  9). 

!  Imago, — Length   01,   antennie   0^07    inch.      General   colour 

bright  green,  with  yellowiali  tints;  antenQ^e  and  tursi  fuscouH, 
eyes  reddiwh-brown;  \viiig8  hyaline,  nervures  brown.  Heatl  with 
eye»  as  broad  as  thorax »  arcuate  on  amumit,  a  distinct  median 
suture  dividing  apex  of  vertex 'which  is  produced  into  elongatofl 
points  tnking  thf?  place  of  face  lobes,  which  are  wanting;  fovea 
in  line  with  lateral  ocelli.  Antennse  very  long,  tilender,  .standing 
out  in  front  of  head;  l8t-12nd  joints  %'ery  short,  utout;  3rd  very 
long;  4th-8th  slender,  decreasing  in  length  to  apex;  9th-10th 
slightly  swollen,  truncate  at  tip.  Eye.s  large^  semiglobular, 
truncate  on  inner  margin;  central  ocellus  at  apex  of  median 
suture,  lateral  ocelli  close  to  hind  margin  of  eyes.  Thorax  : 
pronotum  narrow,  r iblwn-sh aped,  dors ulum  very  broad  in  centre, 
rounded  in  front,  tapering  to  apex;  mesonotum  large,  slightly 
arcuate  in  front,  rounded  on  sides;  scutellum  broad,  produced 
into  a  point  on  either  side  of  front  margin,  and  overlapping  apex 
of  mesonotum.  Legs  stout,  hairy:  fore  tibi»  long,  tibiae  of  hind 
legs  swollen  at  apex  and  furnished  with  six  stout  black  spines, 
1st  tarsal  joint  furnished  with  two  smaller  spines.  Wings 
slightly  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad,  curved  on  front 
margin,  rounded  at  apex,  and  sloping  in  from  centre  of  hind 
margin;  primary  stalk  slender,  curved  upward;  stalk  of  subcosta 
twice  as  long  as  stalk  of  cubitus;  costal  cell  short,  oval,  stigma 
of  subcostal  cell  wanting ;  radius  long,  turning  downward, 
emerging  at  tip  of  wing;  cubital  stalk  very  short;  upper  branch 
of  cubitus  short,  curving  upward,  upper  and  lower  forks  long, 
curving  downward;  lower  branch  of  cubitus  very  short,  upper 
fork  long,  curving  upward  and  then  down,  lower  fork  almost 
straight,  together  forming  a  large  cell;  clavus  small.  Abdomen 
short,  broad.  Genitalia :  {^)  short,  broad,  lower  genital  plate 
broad,  rounded  at  tip;  forceps  erect,  angular,  broad  at  base;  penis 
slender;  upper  genital  plate  slender,  curving  inward  :  (J)  upper 
and  lower  valves  forming  a  blunt  tip. 

Hob. — Condobolin,  N.S.W.  (on  Wilga,  Geijera  jmrviflora;  W. 
W.  Froggatt). 
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This  species  forms  no  lerp,  but  in  the  Jarval  state  movesabout 
like  the  members  of  the  genus  Psylla.  The  specimens  examined, 
six  in  number,  were  obtained  in  the  middle  of  October  by  shaking 
the  bushes  in  the  early  morning. 


EXPLANATION  OP  PLATES. 

Plate  iv. 

Fig.  1. — Rhinoeola  nigripennif^  n.8p.;  elytron. 

Fiff.  2. —        ,,        multicolor ^  n.8p.  „ 

Fig.  3. — Aphalariaftatildbris,  n.sp.  „ 

Fig.  4. —        „        obicura,  n.sp.  „ 

Fig.  5. — Thea  welHngUmur,  n.8p.  „ 

Fig.  ii,Sp(mdylaipi$  hirsuttu,  n.8p.  „ 

Fig.  7.— PsyUa  gracilis,  TLB^,  „ 

Fig.  8. —     „     tieacue-juniperinte,  „ 

Fig.  9. — Aphalara  leptotpermi^  n.sp.  „ 

Fig.  10. — Oeiferolyma  rabusta,  n.  sp.  , , 

Fig.  1 1 . — Triozoa  dohwni,  n.  sp.  , , 

Fig.  12. —      „      olearice,  n.Bp.  ,, 

Fig.  13.—      «,      tristania,  n.sg,  ,, 

Plate  V. 

Fig.  1. — Cardiaspis  rubra ,  n.sp,;  elytron. 

Fig.  2. — Spondylaspis  niyro-ciiicta,  n.sp. ;  elytron. 

Fig.  3.— C«rdifl*|>w  rM6ra,  n.sp.;  vertex. 

Fig.  i.Spondylaspis  nigro-cincta^  n.sp.;  vertex. 

Fig.  5.—  „  „  „      lerp. 

Fig,  6.—  ,,  nigro-cincta;  vertex. 

Fig.  7. — Thea  tcelUngtoniaf,  n.sp.;  vertex. 

Fig.  8.—    „  „  „       genitalia  (? ). 

Fig.  9. — Geijerolyma  robusta;  vertex. 

Fig.  10. — Psylla  acacue-juniperina;  vertex. 

Fig.  11. — Triozoa  dobsoni,  n.sp.;  galls  of  larvae. 

Fig.  12. —      ff      fmfamVf,  n.sp.;  galls  of  larvae. 

Fig.  13.—      „      ta«»uinienm,  n.sp.;  galls  of  larvae. 

Fig.  14. — Ithinocola  multicolor,  n.sp.;  vertex. 

Fig  Ad,— Triozoa  dobsoni,  n.sp,;  vertex. 
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A  SLIME  BACTERIUM  FROM  THE  PEACH,  ALMOND 
AND  CEDAR. 

(Bacterium  peraica^  n.sp.). 
By  R.  Gbbio  Smith,  D.So.,  MikCLSAT  Bactbbiolooist  to  thb 

SOCIBTY. 

During  the  examination  of  specimens  of  peaches  affected  with 
gum-flux,  there  was  isolated  a  bacterium  which  produced  a  slime 
upon  the  surface  of  solid  media  containing  saccharose.  When 
recently  separated  and  infected  upon  saccharose-potato  agar,  it 
produced  a  growth  which,  upon  the  4th  day  at  22**  C,  was  like  a 
heap  of  diminutive  white  sausages,  the  individuals  being  clearly 
seen  imbedded  in  a  transparent  jelly.  After  the  fourth  day  the 
growth  became  convoluted,  then  flat  as  the  slime  became  less 
viscous;  the  slime  then  slowly  gravitated  down  the  sloped  agar 
surface.  Growth  was  mo^t  rapid  at  37**  C,  at  which  temperature 
the  culture  had  the  character  of  stiff  flour-paste.  The  phenomenal 
appearance  was  interesting,  but  unfortunately  for  purposes  of 
diagnosis,  later  cultures  failed  to  produce  the  curious  growth  and 
simply  developed  as  an  uncharacteristic  white,  raised  expansion. 

A  quantity  of  the  slime  was  prepared  by  growing  the  organism 
upon  plates  of  saccharose-potato  agar,  from  the  surface  of  which 
it  was  readily  removed.  It  had  a  loose,  pasty  consistency  and 
formed  a  white  emulsion  with  water.  Upon  the  addition  of 
alcohol  the  slime  was*  coagulated  and  could  be  strained  through 
calico  and  squeezed.  After  the  removal  of  the  saccharose  and 
reducing  sugars,  an  attempt  was  made  to  separate  the  constituents 
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of  the  slime  by  heating  the  emulsion  under  pressure  in  the 
autoclave,  a  method  which  had  been  very  successful  in  the 
separation  of  the  constituents  of  the  arabin  bacterial  slimes.  The 
attempt  failed,  and  no  separation  of  the  gum  could  be  induced 
by  the  method. 

In  view  of  the  probable  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  clear  solu- 
tion of  the  gummy  constituent,  the  whole  slime  was  repeatedly 
•coagulated  with  alcohol  until  most  of  the  salts  had  been  removed 
and  the  bulk  of  the  slime  remained  suspended  in  the  dilute 
Alcohol  as  an  opalescent  solution.  Saline  flocculating  agents  were 
then  added.  First  potassium  chloride  threw  down  a  fraction, 
then  strong  alcohol  precipitated  a  second  fraction,  barium  chloride 
flocculated  a  third  portion.  The  mother  liquor  was  now  clear 
and  bright,  but  on  boiling  off  the  alcohol  a  fourth  fraction  settled 
out.  AH  these  fractions,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  formed 
emulsions  with  water;  the  last  fraction  was  more  of  the  nature 
of  a  suspension.  The  emulsions  and  the  suspension  behaved  to 
reagents  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the  original  slime  and 
to  the  residue  which  was  not  **  milked "  by  the  dilute  alcohol 
From  the  similar  behaviour  of  the  fractions  it  was  evident  that 
the  slime  contained  but  one  gum  constituent.  Coagulation  of 
the  emulsions  was  effected  by  alcohol,  neutral  and  basic  lead 
acetates,  milk  of  lime  and  baryta  water.  These  reactions  were 
constant  with  the  slime  from  the  several  races  of  the  bacterium. 
Coagulation  was  also  effected  by  other  reagents,  but  the  reactions 
eould  not  be  depended  upon  even  with  slimes  from  the  same  race. 
For  example,  slime  jjirown  at  37^  gave  a  precipitate  with  1  % 
and  10%  copper  sulphate,  while  when  grown  at  18^  no  precipi- 
tate was  obtained.  With  the  crude  slime  a  precipitate  was 
obtained  with  ferric  chloride,  but  the  partly  purified  slime  gave 
no  precipitate.  The  ready  solubility  of  the  slime  carbohydrate 
in  dilute  acids  may  account  for  the  irregular  behaviour  with  the 
salts  of  the  metals. 

Of  more  importance  than  the  reactions  of  the  slime  is  the 
nature  of  the  essential  carbohydrate.  From  saccharose,  bacteria 
can  produce  dextran,levan,galactan,arabinan-galactan  and  deriva- 
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tives  of  other  sagars.  The  nature  of  the  gum  is  ascertained 
from  the  sugar  which  it  produces  upon  hydrolysis.  The  sugar  i» 
most  readily  determined  by  means  of  the  oeazones  in  cases  of 
bacterial  gums  and  slimes,  when  other  bacterial  by-products  are 
present  and  when  the  quantity  of  material  is  usually  small.  The 
solubility,  the  appearance,  and  the  melting  points  of  the  osasones 
are  usually  very  characteristic 

The  slime  was  repeatedly  dissolved  in  water  and  precipitated 
with  alcohol  until  a  portion  when  hydrolysed  at  70^  C.  with 
dOute  hydrochloric  acid  showed  the  absence  of  reducing  sugars. 
The  hydrolysis  of  the  gummy  constituent  was  effected  by  boiling 
the  slime  with  5  %  sulphuric  acid  for  six  hours.  A  slight  humus- 
like deposit  was  filtered  off  and  the  sulphuric  acid  was  removed 
by  treatment  with  barium  carbonate.  From  the  clear  filtrate 
the  barium  salt  of  an  inorganic  acid  was  removed  by  alcohoL 
The  alcohol  was  distilled  off  and  the  solution  after  clarification 
with  aluminium  hydrate  was  evaporated  to  small  volume.  The 
preparation  and  separation  of  the  osazones  will  be  more  readily 
followed  from  the  table  on  the  next  page. 

From  the  results  set  down  in  the  table  it  is  seen  that  the 
sugars  into  which  the  essential  carbohydrate  of  the  slime  hydro- 
lyses  are  arabinose  and  galactose.  In  these  sugars  the  galactose 
greatly  predominated,  the  arabinosazone  having  been  obtained  in 
relatively  small  quantity. 

In  slimes  which  are  obtained  by  growing  bacteria  upon  the 
surface  of  agar,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  portions  of  the  medium 
getting  into  the  slime.  When  large  covered  dishes  are  used^ 
drops  of  condensed  water  gather  upon  the  cover  and,  unless 
removed  by  sloping  the  cover  as  they  form,  may  fall  into  the 
solidifying  medium,  which  is  softened  at  that  place  and  readily 
comes  away  with  the  slime.  The  traces  of  agar,  however,  which 
are  thus  accidentally  gathered  do  not  appear  to  influence  the 
determination  of  the  constituents  of  the  slime,  probably  because 
the  agar,  which  consists  chiefly  of  pararabin,  is  not  hydrolysed  by 
boiling  with  5  %  sulphuric  acid — at  least  in  the  time  (6-10  hours) 
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I 

muallj  occupied  ia  hydrolysis.      I  have  te-sted  the  hydrolysied  | 

oducts  of  a  glucose-yielding  slime  grown  upon  agar  and  have  1 

i  to  detect  arabinOije,     The  probability  of  the  agar  eontri- 
iiLiijg  to  the  products  of  the  hydrolysiJ^  of  this  slime  is  therefore  | 

remote. 

The  slime  can  ako  be  obtained,  though  in  comparatively  small 
quantity,  by  growing  the  bacterium  in  fluid  media  containing 
saccharose.      A  solution  cont&ining  saccharose  50,  peptone  2,  ^ 

ammonium  chloride  1,  potivs^ium  phosphate  1^  magnesium  sul-  i 

phate  0^5,  chalk  10,  and  water  1000  was  prepared,  and  after 
sterilisation  and  infection  with  the  organism  ^  it  was  kept  at  the 
laboratory  temperature  (22-25°).     In  10  days  the  medium  had  ! 

become  ropy  and  had  the  consistency  of  white  of  egg,  Tho 
opaleaC'ent,  supernatant  liquid  tehick  sirrmgJij  reduced  Fehiinf/'if  | 

aolutioji^  showing  the  presence  of  invertase,  was  decanted  from  I 

the  sediment,  tested  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
finally  coagulated  with  alcohol,  A  stringy  coagnlum  whicli 
rapidly  collected  round  the  stirring  rod  and  a  slow  settling  floccu- 
lent  precipitate  were  formed,  Tlie  coagulum  was  separated  from 
the  flocculent  precipitate  and  both  were  repeatedly  treated  wMth 
water  and  with  alcohol  until  the  sugars  had  been  eliminated. 
The  characters  of  the  alcoholic  precipitates  wei*e  maintained 
throughout  tbet^e  operations,  and  upon  treating  the  precipitates 
with  water  a  ^iiinmy  suUition  and  nn  iitsijlultlf^  mwoHpti  portiuii 
was  always  obtained.  The  soluble  gum  of  both  portions  behaved 
similarly  in  being  coagulated  with  or  precipitated  by  the  basic 
and  neutral  acetates  of  lead,  baryta  water  and  milk  of  lime,  so 
that  the  gums  were  apparently  identical.  There  was  a  difference 
in  the  viscosity  of  the  solutions;  that  obtained  from  the  coagulum 
was  always  more  viscous  than  that  obtained  from  the  flocculent 
precipitate.  In  spite  of  this  tho  amounts  of  the  precipitates 
formed  upon  the  addition  of  the  reagents  were  greater  in  the 
solution  from  the  flocculent  precipitate  than  in  the  solution  from 
the  coagulum.  The  increased  viscosity  of  the  solution  which 
appeared  to  contain  more  gum  was  probably  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  greater  quantity  of  the  albuminoid  products  of  the  bacteria. 
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By  using  aluminium  hydrate  a  clarification  of  the  gummy 
ecdntioQB  was  effocted,  and  although  this  reagent  also  removed 
some  of  the  gum,  yet  the  clear  solutions  were  still  viscous.  These 
solutions  were  neutral  to  litmus  paper,  and  apon  being  tested 
were  found  to  be  inactive  to  polarised  light. 

The  slime  thus  obtained  in  saccharose  solutions,  and  therefore 
free  from  any  admixture  with  agar,  was  hydrolysed  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  after  all  saccharose  and  reducing  sugars  had  been 
eliminated.  The  crude  osazone  was  extracted  with  ether  and 
then  dissolved  in  85  %  alcohol  to  remove  an  unhydrolysed  product. 
The  oeazone  obtained  upon  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  to 
dryness  melted  at  181-182^  and  appeared  microscopically  to  con- 
sist of  two  kinds  of  crystalline  groups,  one  being  pale  yellow,  the 
other  dark  yellow  in  colour.  Hot  water  extracted  a  constituent 
which  upon  evaporation  appeared  as  a  brown  deposit  and  which 
melted  at  158-159^,  the  melting  point  of  arabinosazone.  Thus 
arabinose  is  proved  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  hydrolysed  carbo- 
hydrate and  was  not  in  the  former  tests  derived  from  the  agar 
upon  which  the  slime  was  produced. 

The  gum  is  one  of  those  soluble  kinds  which  readily  become 
altered  to  an  insoluble  modidcation  upon  drying  or  by  the  action 
of  dehydrating  agents  such  as  alcohol.  The  insoluble  modifica- 
tion is  soluble  in  dilute  acid  and  insoluble  in  dilute  alkali.  It  is 
therefore  akin,  so  far  as  the  solubility  is  concerned,  to  the  met- 
arabin  and  pararabin  gums.  But  unlike  these  gums,  it  is  not 
readily  converted  from  the  insoluble  to  the  soluble  modification, 
and  cannot  therefoi'e  be  of  any  direct  commercial  importance. 

The  bacterium  undoubtedly  contributes  a  part  of  the  natural 
gum  of  the  plants  in  the  tissues  of  which  it  occurs,  but  the  part 
is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  negligeable.  I  obtained  some  almond 
gum  from  Mr.  Stoward,  of  Adelaide,  and  removed  the  soluble 
arabin  by  soaking  the  gum  in  water  and  filtering.  The  insoluble 
metarabin  was  dissolved  by  heating  under  pressure,  and  after 
acidification  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  gum  acids  were  precipi- 
tated with  alcohol.     The  acid  alcoholic  solution  was  then  neutral- 
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ised  with  sodium  hydrate,  when  a  precipitate  settled  out.  This 
wias  treated  with  water  and  filtered.  The  solution,  which  waa 
neutral  to  litmus,  wa^  coagulated  by  alcohol  and  precipitated  by 
barium  hydrate  (not  by  barium  chloride),  neutral  lead  aceUvte 
and  basic  lead  acetate.  The«e  precipitates  were  cnrdy,  like  other 
gum  precipitates,  and  when  considered  in  conjunction  with  the 
method  of  separation  (i.e.,  the  solubility  of  the  carbohydrate  in 
acid  alcohol)  show  that  the  constituent  had  been  produced  by 
the  bacterium. 

Hitherto  the  slime  had  been  formed  on  media  or  in  solutions 
containing  saccharose  without  which  no  pronounced  formation  of 
slime  occurred.  Other  sugars  and  carbohydrates  had  not,  how- 
•ever,  been  tested,  and  therefore  experiments  were  made  to 
•determine  what  other  substances  could  replace  saccharose.  To 
dilute  potato-extract  agar,  simple  peptone  agar  and  ordinaiy 
nutrient  agar,  small  quantities  of  the  following  substances  were 
added:  saccharose,  levulose,  dextrose,  galactose,  maltose,  lactose, 
raffinose,  mannite,  starch,  inulin,  dextrin  and  glycerine.  The 
potato-extract  medium  did  not  give  results  so  sharply  as  the 
ordinary  nutrienti  agar,  probably  because  that  medium  contains 
reducing  sugars  and  other  substances  that  assist  gum-formation. 
They,  however,  served  to  corroborate  the  results  obtained  with 
ordinary  meat-extract-peptone  agar  and  simple  peptone  agar. 
Slime  was  produced  from  all  the  substances  except  lactose, 
starbh  and  inulin. 

Carbon  dioxide  was  imperceptibly  evolved  during  the  slow 
fermentation  of  saccharose.  Its  presence  in  the  air  of  the  culture 
flask  was  shown  by  drawing  the  air  above  a  5  days'  culture 
through  baryta  water  contained  in  an  attached  flask.  The  usual 
precautions  were  taken  to  exclude  aerial  carbon  dioxide  when  the 
medium  was  infected,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  carbonates 
were  absent  from  the  medium. 

The  acids  that  are  produced  from  saccharose  simultaneously 
with  the  gum  were  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  lactic  and  butyric, 
with  traces  of  succinic,  acetic  and  formic.     The  ratio  of  volatile 
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to  non-volatile  acids  was  as  I  :  4.  The  acids  were  detected  by 
the  scheme  which  has  already  been  described.* 

Bthyl  alcohol  is  also  a  by-product  in  the  fermentation.  A  few 
drops  were  obtained  by  repeatedly  distilling  the  fluid  of  a  chalk 
cnltnre  after  it  had  been  saponified  with  barium  hydroxide.  The 
alcohol  gave  the  iodoform  reaction,  burned  with  a  blue  flame  and 
b<nled  at  78*  C. 

The  organism  is  a  non-motile,  spore-bearing  bacterium,  and 
beyond  the  formation  of  slime  and  the  secretion  of  invertase  it 
has  no  distinctive  characters.  It  may  be  related  to  Btu,  mucosua, 
Zinmi.,  or  to  Bcu;L  glutinosum^  Kern,  but  as  the  formation  of  a 
similar  gum  or  slime  by  these  bacteria  has  not  been  described, 
and  as  this  is  the  chief  and  important  characteristic  of  the  bac- 
terium, it  must  be  accepted  as  new  until  such  time  as  it  is  proved 
that  other  bacteria  with  approximate  cultural  characters  can 
(HToduoQ  a  chemically  identical  gum.  Since  the  organism  was  in 
the  first  instance  obtained  from  the  peach,  I  have  named  it 
Biteieriumf  peraica. 

Although  obtained  originally  from  the  peach,  it  may  occur  in 
other  fruits  and  plants.  A  race  which  when  freshly  isolated 
produced  a  spotted  instead  of  the  sausage  appearance  upon  saccha- 
rose-potato agar  was  obtained  from  a  specimen  of  red  cedar, 
Cedrela  aicstralis,  F.v.M.,  affected  with  gum-flux.  Another  race 
which  produced  a  homogeneous  white  slime  was  found  in  almonds 
which  were  exuding  gum.  These  races  had  slight  differences 
when  grown  upon  various  media,  and  in  the  list  of  cultural 
characters  which  is  appended  these  dififerences  are  indicated. 

Bactbkium  PKRSiCiE,  n.sp. 

Shapej  <tc, — Thick  large  spongy  rods  with  rounded  ends 
generally  grow  in  chains;  occasionally  a  few  Clostridium  forms 
are  seen.  The  size  of  the  individual  rods  are  1*2-1-5  :  3-6 /i ;  as 
observed  in  the  hanging  drop,  they  measure  1*5  :  about  7*5  fi, 

♦  These  Proceedings,  1903,  i.,  118-120. 
t  According  to  Migiila*8  classification. 
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roda  are  devoid  of  motility^  and  noflngella  could  be  detect^, 
s  spongy  rods  are  decolorised  in  places  by  the  Gram  method. 
\  spores  are  central  and  oval,  and  measure  1  :  1*5  ^;  germination 

polar. 

Tempm*atitr€^  die. — The  bacillus  grows  equally  well  at  30*^  and 

'^  at  15^  and  22"^  the  growth  is  less.  It  is  aerobic  and  does 
aot  grow  under  ana^irobtc  conditioni^  i^uch  as  beneath  a  mica 
sheet  in  plate  culture. 

Nutrient  agar  plats. — The  colonies  in  24  hours  at  ZQi^  are 
white,  raised,  dry  and  rounded.  Mieroacopically  they  are  clouded 
and  ha  tehed .  The  d  ee  p  c  ol  on  i  es  are  opaquep  ir regu  I  ar  a  nd  fi  brous. 
Upon  the  second  day  the  margin  of  the  colony  has  l>ecome 
puckei-ed^  and  mieroscopically  the  colonies  appear  granular,  with 
a  margin  like  a  yeast  colony. 

Sacckarose-polaio  agar  plate.— P^t  22*^  the  colonies  are  in  48 
hours  translucent  white  and  raised.  They  become  white,  appear- 
ing like  drops  of  flour  paste,  and  when  free  to  grow  soon  reach  a 
centimetre  in  diameter.  Microacopically  the  translucent  white 
colonies  are  either  clouded  or  opacjue.  The  deep  colonies  are 
irregular  and  opaque. 

N^uirlenl  grlaiine  plate.  —  The  colonies  coasiat  of  a  white  felted 
ortioccosemassinacrateriforni  liquefied  area.  Thedeepcolonies 
are  irregular,  rough  and  opa4|ue, 

Ifu^ie^it  ctgar  stroke, — The  growth  is  raised,  white  or  baff- 
white,  dry,  glistening  or  fatty,  lobular  and  rough,  with  micro- 
scopic puckerings.  It  becomes  broad  and  translucent,  the  rough- 
ness disappears  and  the  culture  becomes  flat  and  speckled.  The 
edge  is  at  flrst  smooth,  but  becomes  ciliate  and  the  medium 
darkens. 

Saccharose-potato  agar  stroke. — A  very  luxuriant  white  or  dirty 
white  slime  is  formed.  It  slowly  gravitates,  generally  producing 
vertical  furrows.  At  22^,  and  when  recently  isolated,  the  growth 
may  show  a  sausage-like,  wisp-like  or  wrinkled  structure  which 
becomes  homogeneous. 

Nutrient  gelatine  stab. — The  growth  is  faint  and  filiform  below, 
with  a  tubular  liquefied  area  above  and  an  air  bubble  at  the  top. 
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The  liquefied  area  becomes  napiform  and  shows  clear,  opalescent 
and  white  portions. 

Gluco^e-geUUvne  8tab,-r-The  medium  is  partly  consumed  and 
partly  liquefied,  showing  an  air  bubble  and  a  crateriform  liquefied 
area  bearing  a  film.  The  needle  track  below  the  liquefied  area  is 
white  and  filiform.  The  liquefied  area  becomes  funicular  and 
the  sunken  film  becomes  wrinkled.  No  gas  is  produced  in  the 
body  of  the  medium. 

Pototo.— The  growth  appears  as  white  or  yellow-white,  dry, 
dull  or  glistening  crusts;  these  fuse  together  to  form  a  wrinkled 
expansion  which  ultimately  becomes  pasty. 

jBouiZ^on.— The  medium  is  clear  or  faintly  turbid;  a  loose  floccu- 
lent  deposit  and  broken  surface  ring  is  formed.  The  indol  reac- 
tion was  obtained.     In  nitrate-bouillon,  the  nitrate  is  not  reduced. 

Milk, — The  medium  is  partly,  then  completely  peptonised,  the 
reaction  being  faintly  alkaline.     The  milk  is  not  made  ropy. 

Summary. — From  the  peach,  the  almond  and  the  cedar,  races 
of  an  organism.  Bacterium  persicce,  n  sp.,  were  separated.  The 
organism  produced  a  slime  when  grown  upon  solid  media  or  in 
fluid  media  containing  saccharose.  When  grown  upon  solid 
media  the  saccharose  could  be  replaced  by  many  other  carbo- 
hydrates and  by  glycerine.  The  essential  carbohydrate  of  the 
slime  was  soluble  in  water,  but  upon  drying  became  readily 
altered  to  an  insoluble  moditication.  The  carbohydrate  hydro- 
lysed  to  arabinose  and  galactose,  the  latter  predominating.  The 
carbohydrate  occurred  in  small  amount  in  the  gum  exuded  from 
one  of  the  trees  in  which  the  organism  was  found.  Besides 
forming  the  galactan-arabinan  gum,  the  organism  inverted  the 
saccharose  and  produced  ethyl  alcohol,  carbon  dioxide,  lactic, 
butyric  and  traces  of  succinic,  formic  and  acetic  acids. 

Although  the  carbohydrate  hydrolyses  to  arabinose  and  galac- 
tose, I  do  not  consider  that  it  belongs  to  the  arabin  group.  The 
gums  of  this  group  are,  by  treatment  with  water  in  the  autoclave 
at  three  atmospheres*  pressure,  readily  and  completely  dissolved. 
I  have  found  this  to  be  the  case  with  metarabin  and  with  par- 
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arabin  (sks  I  sliall  show  in  a  subsequent  paper),  and  of  coarse  it 
holds  for  the  soluble  arabin.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that 
this  behav  iour  h  peculiar  to  the  arabin  gums.  It  is  not^  for  as 
I  have  shown,  tlie  gum  of  BaeL  sacchari  is  dissolved  by  the  treat- 
ment and  thia,  m  I  shall  show  in  a  future  paper,  is  a  gelatine 
gutn*  But  on  &ciK>unt  of  the  divergence  from  the  recognised 
members  of  the  group  I  have  not  included  this  paper  in  my  series 
of  papei^  upon  "  The  Bacterial  Origin  of  the  Gums  of  the  Arabin 
Group." 
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A  REVISION  OF  THE  EUCALYPTS  OF  THE 
RYLSTONE  DISTRICT. 

Bt  R.  T.  Bakbr. 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  Society's  Proceedings  for  1896 
*'  On  the  Botany  of  Rylstone  and  the  Ooulbum  River  Districts," 
I  recorded  a  list  of  Eucalypts  collected  by  me  up  to  that  date. 
Since  writing  that  paper  I  have  several  times  visited  the  district 
and  made  botanical  collections,  so  that  my  knowledge  of  the 
Eucalypts  has  considerably  increased,  and  consequently  I  find 
that  my  previous  views  of  these  trees  have  somewhat  altered,  and 
in  some  cases  I  am  not  prepared  to  stand  by  my  original 
determinations. 

I  wish  now  to  modify  some  of  my  previous  statements  respect- 
ing certain  species,  to  add  new  data  regarding  others,  and  also  to 
re-arrange  the  species  in  a  sequence  founded  on  a  classification 
which  is  not  so  restricted  as  that  based  on  morphology  alone. 

The  system  now  followed  is  that  advanced  by  myself  and  col- 
league, Mr.  H.  G.  Smith,  in  the  work  **  Eucalypts  and  their 
Essential  Oils."     It  is  based  on — 

(1)  A  field  knowledge  of  the  trees, 

(2)  The  nature  and  character  of  their  barks, 

(3)  The  nature  and  character  of  their  timbers, 

(4)  Morphology  of  the  fruits,  leaves,  buds,  <fec., 

(5)  Chemical  properties  and  physical  characters  of  the  oil, 
dyes,  kinos,  &c.,  and  any  other  evidence,  such  as  histology, 
physiology,  <kc. 

Such  a  classification,  we  think,  is  a  nearer  approach  to  a  natural 
one  than  any  of  the  other  systems  yet  devised. 

The  range  of  several  species  is  also  considerably  extended. 
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r  have  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Mr,  James  Dawson, 

Surveyor  for  the  District,  where  he  has  now  been  stationed 

?r  25  years  and  whosie  knowledge  of   ita  Eucaljpts  is  coi5- 

rable,    for  kindly   assisting   me    with    many   valuable   field 

viJBervxitions. 

The  geological  formation  of  thi^i  district  in  very  interesting, 
nnd  I  regret  that  I  have  not  given  more  attention  to  the  subject, 
as  there  appears  to  Ije  a  very  close  connection  between  particular 
ftpecLes  of  Eucalypts  and  the  soil  For  instance,  E.  Imvapinea  h 
only  found  on  certain  disintegrated  igneous  gronnd^  and  E. 
Dfifmoni  on  a  certain  stratum  below  the  sandstone  of  theTomago 
Beds. 

K  TRACHYPHLOiA,  Rv.lL     "  Bloodwood." 

Ko  additional  notes  to  tho^e  already  given  are  available,  as  I 
have  never  found  it  in  any  but  the  one  Joeality  recorded. 

E.  VMVOPmzkj  R,  T*  Baker,     "  Silvertop  Stringybark/* 

This  tree  was  first  made  known  to  science  by  me  from  material 
•obtained  on  the  Gulf  Road  and  recorded  under  the  name  of  E, 
QUiqua  in  my  first  description  of  the  Ry  Is  tone  botany 

I  have  Kinoe  seen  trees  of  the  true  E.  obfitpin  in  Tasmania^  as 
well  as  in  Victoria  and  this  Colony^  and  am  quite  convinced  that 
my  previous  determination  was  altogether  wrong,  through  having 
laid  too  much  stress  on  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  for  after  describ- 
ing the  fruits  as  distinct  from  E.  obliqua^  I  state  "  the  shape  of 
the  leaves  corresponds  in  every  particular  with  all  the  descrip- 
tions and  figures  published  of  E,  obliquaJ*  I  doubt  now  whether 
it  is  ever  found  on  the  same  geological  formation  as  E.  obliquaf 
for  it  occurs  just  below  or  on  the  summit  of  basaltic  hills  or 
mountains  (J.  Dawson).  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  now 
about  its  being  a  distinct  species,  for  it  possesses  too  many 
systematic  and  economic  characters  to  be  merged  into  any 
other.  Nevertheless  it  should  be  mentioned  that  this  view  does 
not  commend  itself  to  some  systematists  (vide  these  Proceedings, 
1896,  p.  803;   1898,  pp.  28  and  798;   1901,  p.  124;  and  also 
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Maiden's  *  Critical  Revision  of  the  Genus  Euealffpius^*  where  it 
is  placed  under  five  difierent  species). 
£,  Uevopinea  differs  from — 

(a)  E.  eapitdUUa  in  the  shape  of  its  fruits,  its  timber,  bark 

and  oil  constituents. 
(6)  E.  macrorhyncha^  in  its  fruits,  timber,  leaves,  bark,  oil 

constituents,  leaf  dye. 
(e)  E.  pilularis,  in  its  leaves,  particularly  in  the  dried  state, 

buds,  leaf  venation,  timber  and  oil  constituents. 
((f)  E.  MueUeriana,  in  timber,  leaves,  fruits,  bark  and  dye  of 

inner  bark. 
(e)  E.  dixtropineaf  in  its  timber  (worthless),  leaves,  fruits, 
buds,  and  oil  constituents. 

E.  LACTBA,  R.  T.  Baker.     A  "  Spotted  Gum." 

Not  previously  recorded  for  this  district.  The  **sucker"  leaves 
readily  distinguish  it  from  E.  vimiiudis,  Labill.,  or  E.  mactUosa, 
R.  T.  Baker.  It  is  common  on  Mount  Vincent,  and  some  typical 
trees  occur  on  the  main  Western  Road,  Blackheath,  and  main 
Southern  Road  in  the  Bargo  Brush,  as  well  as  at  O'Connell,  near 
Brewongle. 

It  is  therefore  a  tree  with  a  fair  range  as  far  as  at  present 
known.     The  timber  in  of  poor  quality. 

E.  CONIC  A,  Deane  &  Maiden.     "  Box." 

In  my  original  paper  this  was  recorded  as  E.  hemiphloia,  F.v.M., 
from  a  casual  field  observation,  but  since  receiving  full  material 
for  oil  investigation  I  am  convinced  that  the  tree  is  no  other  than 
that  of  Deane  &  Maiden's  species.  Mr.  Maiden,  in  these  Pro- 
ceedings, synonymises  it  with  E.  Fletcheri,  R.  T.  Baker,  which  he 
also  records  as  E,  Baueriayia,  of  Schauer,  whose  type  specimens 
consists  of  leaves  and  buds  only. 

I  fail  to  follow  Mr.  Maiden's  line  of  argument  in  these  Pro- 
ceedings 1902,  p.  216,  concerning  the  phy to-chemical  affinity  of 
this  species  with  that  of  E,  ovcUi/olia,  R.  T.  Baker;  nor  have 
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these  two  species  anything  in  common  morphologically,  and  their 
timbers  and  bark  are  quite  distinct. 

E.  EUGBNioiDES,  Sicb.     "  White  Stringybark." 
Fairly  general  throughout  the  district. 

K  Rossii,  R.  T.  Baker  &  H.  G.  Smith.     "  Spotted  Gum." 

This  tree  I  previously  recorded  under  the  name  of  E.  hama- 
Btoma  var.  micrantha.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  it 
possesses  such  distinctive  characters  from  that  species  that  it  has 
already  been  given  specific  rank  under  the  above  name. 

The  timber  is  very  hard,  red-coloured  and  durable,  and  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  E.  hcemastoma,  with  which  it  has  been  synony- 
mised  by  various  authors  working  on  dried  material. 

Camboou  is  the  only  locality  I  have  collected  it. 

E.  DEALBATA,  A.  Cuun.     "  Mountain  Gum." 

This  species,  for  some  reason  not  clear  to  me  now,  I  recorded 
under  the  name  E.  Gunni^  Hook.  f.  It  is  well  distributed  in  the 
district,  and  its  occurrence  so  far  east  as  Murrumbo  is,  I  think, 
a  record  for  this  interior  Eucalypt. 

E.  MACULOSA,  R.  T.  Baker.     A  "Spotted  "  or  "Brittle  Gum." 

This  species  is  common  on  dry,  sandstone  ridges  of  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Main  Dividing  Range,  particularly  at  Mount  Vincent, 
Ilford.     The  timber  is  poor  and  of  little  value  even  for  firewood. 

E.  CAMPHORA,  R.  T.  Baker.     "  Sallow." 

I  am  now  convinced  that  my  original  determination,  t.c,  E. 
dealbata,  was  entirely  wrong  in  regard  to  this  Eucalypt,  and  that 
this  species  has  little  to  connect  it  with  that  species. 

I  have  since  recorded  it  under  the  name  of  E.  camphora  f ix)m 
this  as  well  as  localities  far  removed  from  Rylstone.  Deane  <t 
Maiden  express  an  opinion  (these  Proceedings,  1901,  p.  137)  that 
it  is  identical  with  £.  ovata,  Labill.,  concerning  which  species 
Bentham,  who  had  access  to  all  the  European  herbaria,  states 
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{B.FL  iii,  p.  200),  ''E.  ovata,  LabUl.,  PL  Nov.  Holl.  ii.  13,  t.  153, 
fram  West  Australia,  does  not  occur  in  the  distributed  sets  of 
Labil lard ic re's  plants  which  I  have  seen.  From  the  figure,  it 
appBars  probable  that  the  specimen  represented  was  from  an 
ftdventitious  branch,  with  much  broader  leaves  than  the  ordinary 
flowering  ones.  It  iii  very  likely,  therefore,  a  form  of  some  one 
of  the  described  Western  species,  possibly  E,  hrachypoda." 
Labtllardiere  gives  a  good  pi  ate  of  his  E,  ovata^  collected  near  or 
cm  the  coast  at  Cape  Tjeeuwin,  Western  Australia,  and  it  will  no 
doubt  yet  !:«  identified  with  a  Eucalypt  from  that  State. 

This  botanist  could  not  possibly  have  collected  E.  camphora  in 
his  time,  as  its  now  known  habitat  was  inaccessible  in  his  day» 
and  the  specie  common  to  Eastern  and  Western  Australia  are 
all  interior  ones,  whilst  E.  ovata^  Labill.,  is  coastal.  Labillardi^re 
faithfully  figures  some  particular  species,  but  it  certainly  is  not 
my  E,  camphora^  which  has  quite  different  flowers,  leaves  and 

fruits. 

E.  PUNCTATA,  DC.     "  Grey  Gum." 

I  find  now  that  two  species  were  included  under  my  original 
notes,  viz.,  the  true  E,  punctata  occurring  at  Mount  Vincent,  and 
E.  squamosa^  Deane  k,  Maiden,  under  the  name  of  *'  Iron  wood  " 
at  Kelgoola.     Grows  under  the  sandstone  cliffs  (J.  Dawson). 

E.  SQUAMOSA,  Deane  k  Maiden. 

Some  very  tall  trees  of  this  species  occur  at  Kelgoola  under  the 
name  of  "  Ironwood." 

E.  Bridgesiana,  R.  T.  Baker.     "  Woolly-butt." 
Originally  recorded  by  me  as  E,  Stiiartiana. 

E.  GONiocALYx,  F.v.M.     "Mountain  Gum." 

Not  previously  recorded,  but  it  is  a  common  tree  in  the  Never 
Never  country  and  Kelgoola.      In  the  gullies  radiating  from  Mt. 
Corricudgy  it  is  ver)'  plentiful,  and  some  enormous  trees  await 
the  timber-getter. 
22 
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E.  GLOBULUS,  Labill     **  Blue  Gum." 

This  species  ia  common  in  the  gullies  of  Kever  Never,  via 
Kelgoola, 

E.  CAMEAGEf,  Deane  *k  Maiden.     **  Woolly- butt'*       * 

Occurs  as  far  west  as  Hargraves.  It  has  a  **  Box  **  bark  and 
a  timber  (quite  worthlees)  similar  to  trees  of  this  species  occurring 
in  Victoria  and  other  parts  of  New  South  Wales*  It  is  a  very 
constant  speciei. 

E,  MRLLiODORA,  A.  Cunn*     "Yellow  Bo3f," 

This  tree,  like  so  many  other  Eucalypts^  preserves  in  a  marked 
degree  it«  specific  characters  throughout  the  RylBtoue  District, 
where  its  representatives  are  identical  with  those  found  in  Vic- 
toria and  other  parts  o!  Australia* 

E.  DAW80NI,  R.  T.  Baker.     *'  Slaty  Gum. " 

Found  only  an  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Main  Dividing  Range 
in  the  waterslied  of  the  Goulburn  River  and  always  on  the  same 
geological  formation,  viz.,  the  Tomago  Beds.  It  is  never  con- 
founded bysettlers  with  the  *'  Red  Box,"  E,  ovali/olia,  nor  is  it  to  be 
expected  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  people  never  confuse 
a  smooth-barked  (Gum )  tree  wi  th  a  '  <  Box"-barked  tree.  Its  timber 
is  excellent  and  quite  equal  to  Ironbark  (vide  note  below).  It 
also  occurs  in  Capertee  Valley  (J.  Dawson). 

E.  OVALIPOLIA,  R.  T.  Baker.     "  Red  Box." 

A  well  distributed  species  in  this  State,  but  in  this  district  is 
found  on  rather  poor  soil.  As  a  rule  the  bark  is  smooth,  but 
occasionally  a  rough  bark  occurs  a  few  feet  from  the  ground. 

It  is  never  so  tall  as  "Slaty  Gum,"  £.  Dawaoni^  and  its  timber 
is  little  sought  after  owing  to  its  curly  nature  and  pipy  stem. 
The  poorer  the  ridge  the  worse  the  timber  (J.  Dawson).  I  fail 
to  follow  Mr.  Maiden's  line  of  argument  in  these  Proceedings, 
1902,  p.  529,  that  there  exists  a  phy to-chemical  affinity  between 
E.  conica  and  this  specimen,  and  the  statement  that  I  mixed  the 
material  sent  to  him  is  incorrect. 
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K  OVAX-IFOLIA,  R.  T.  Baker,  vat.  langkolata,  R.  T.  Baker  ^  H. 
G.  Smith.     "  Red  Box,"  ''  Slaty  Gum.  ' 

This  tree  very  probably  owes  its  differentiation  to  environment, 
for  I  have  only  found  it  in  rich,  moist  soil.  It  has  a  smooth  bark, 
lanceolate  leaves  (broader  than  E,  Dawsoni),  and  an  excellent 
straight-grained,  comparativel}'  soft,  red  timber;  in  other  respects 
it  resembles  the  type.  At  Lue  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
streams  that  flow  into  the  Cudgegong  on  its  right  bank  from 
Bylstone  to  Gulgong,  it  is  sometimes  known  as  '*  Slaty  Gum  " 
(J.  Dawson),  but  it  is  not  the  "  Slaty  Gum "  of  By  long  upon 
which  E.  Dawsoni  was  founded. 

Remarks  on  the  above  three  Eucalypts. 

These  were  originally  placed  by  me  as  varieties  of  E.  polyan- 
ihema,  Schauer,  but  during  the  last  five  years  much  in  the  way  of 
new  data  has  been  collected  concerning  them,  so  that  I  have  been 
led  somewhat  to  alter  my  first  classification,  and  I  now  regard  them 
as  quite  distinct  from  that  species  and  have  so  recoitied  them  in 
these  Proceedings. 

E.  polyanthema,  Sch.,  has  recently  (Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  NS.W. 
1902,  p.  527)  formed  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden, 
who  reproduces  Schauer's  original  description  from  Walpers' 
*  Repertorium,'  and  also  gives  a  figure  drawn  from  the  type 
specimen. 

This  description  and  figure  refer  to  a  tree  that  in  no  way  can 
be  made  to  include  any  of  the  above  trees,  although  Mr.  Maiden 
.synonymises  them  with  it  (Schauer's  E.  polyanthemos),  I  have 
in  my  possession  botanical  material  identical  with  those  of 
Schauer's,  in  fact  might  be  thought  to  be  the  type  figured,  and 
these  are  from  a  tree  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the  above  three. 
Schauer  states  of  his  tree,  **  Arborea  glauco-virens;  foil,  coriaceis 
ovatis  subito  in  petiolum  contractis  obtusis  apiculatis,  margine 
crasso  subrevoluto  cinotis  impunctatis,  utrinq.  opacis." 

Such  features  are  not  to  l3e  found  in  either  E,  Dawsoni^  E. 
ovalifolia,  or  E.  oualifolia  var.  lanceolata,  and  one  has  only  to 
know  these  trees  in  the  field  and  to  compare  their  herbarium 
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specimens  with  the  type  figured  by  and  in  possession  of  Mr. 
Maiden,  to  at  once  see  how  much  the  morphological  differences  are 
emphasised  and  therefore  how  absolutely  distinct  they  are  from 
Schaner's  description  and  Cunningham's  specimens.  Although  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  laying  much  importance  on  fragmentary 
type  specimens — in  this  case  only  leaves  and  buds  are  preserved, 
yet  the  slightest  inspection  will  prove  conclusively  that  these  differ 
materially  from  the  leaves  and  buds  of  the  above  three  species. 

The  type  delineated  by  Mr.  Maiden  exactly  matches  the  "Grey 
Box  "  of  Victoria — the  "  Red  Box  "  of  the  southern  interior  and 
south-east  corner  of  N.S.W.,  and  the  interior  of  N.S.W.  west  of 
the  town  of  Bathurst,  also  the  species  figured  by  Mueller  in  his 
'  Eucalyptographia,'  and  whose  description  is  that  of  a  tree  toith  a 
^^Box"  bark  extending  right  out  to  the  hranchlets^ — one  point  of 
distinction  which  is  worthy  of  some  attention  in  systematic  work, 
but  apparently  has  been  entirely  ignored,  and  which,  I  contend, 
should  have  been  taken  into  account  in  this  connection  when 
synonymising.  It  is  this  tree  that  has  been  recognised  as  E. 
polyarUhema  in  the  work  *A  Research  on  the  Eucalypts.'  It 
is  a  similar  case  to  E,  goniocafyx  and  E.  elceophora^  F.v.M., 
which  species,  till  pointed  out  by  me,  were  considered  by  some  as 
one  and  the  same  tree,  and  as  this  latter  species  can  be  easily 
separated  from  Mueller's  description  of  the  former,  so  "Grey 
Box"  of  Victoria  and  the  "Red  Box"  of  N.S.W.  with  their 
persistent  "  Box  "  bark,  can  thus  be  separated  from  the  smooth- 
harked  Eucalypts  recorded  by  Mr.  Maiden  under  E,  polyanthema. 
It  is  worthy  of  passing  note  that  Mr.  Maiden  states : — 

(1)  "Tumut,  H.  Deane.  Mr.  Deane  has  the  following  note: 
*  Deciduous,  smooth  bark;  var.  E,  polyanthema.  Same  as  *  Red 
Box'  from  Queanbeyan  apparently." 

Evidently  Mr.  Deane  was  not  prepared  to  place  this  tree  with 
its  smooth  bark  in  the  same  specific  rank  as  the  tree  with  a 
"Box"  bark,  E.  polyanthema^  but  gives  it  varietal  position.  I 
have  seen  these  trees,  and  they  are  identical  with  the  Rylstone 
Red  Box,  E.  ovalifolia^  and  also  show  a  constancy  of  bark  over 
a  large  area. 
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(2)  "  Red  Box,"  Reedy  Creek,  near  Gulgong,  '^narrow  leaves^'* 
big  trees,  glaucous  all  over  (J.  S.  Boorman). 

The  leaves  illustrated  by  Mr.  Maiden  as  Schauer's  type  are 
certainly  not  narrow^  and  this  one  feature  alone  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  a  change  of  species  from  that  of  the  type,  whilst  these 
**  big  trees,  glaucous  all  over  "  are  certainly  not  K  polyatUhema, 
Schauer,  as  such  an  expression  could  not  apply  to  a  "Box "-barked 
tree.  I  think  these  two  instances  alone  will  suffice  to  show  to 
what  extremes  morphologists  of  the  Muellerian  school  are  pre- 
pared to  go  in  uniting  species. 

Mr.  Maiden  further  states,  p  528,  "he  found  people  indifferent 
as  to  the  use  of  the  names  *  Slaty  Gum  '  or  *  Red  Box/  applying 
them  indiscriminately  as  a  very  general  rule."  This  is  not  the 
experience  of  myself  nor  that  of  Mr.  Dawson,  who  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  whole  Rylstone  district. 

The  variety  lanceolata  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  definition  of 
a  variety.  Its  bark  and  oil  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  type, 
whilst  it  differs  from  it  in  the  nature  of  its  timber,  and  in  the 
shape  of  its  leaves  and  fruits. 

The  following  table  will  prove  conclusively  the  specific  morpho- 
logical differences  of  these  Eucaiypts,  and  although  these  are  so 
well  marked,  the  phyto-chemical  ones  are  still  more  so. 

1.  E,  2X)lyanthema.  — Leave s ovate, cortac«ot(«, obtuse,  apiculate, 
margins  thick,  subrevolute,  venation  distinct,  intramarginal  veins 
wdl  removed  from  the  edge,  oil  glands  hidden.  Timber  hard, 
close-grained,  red -coloured.  Bark  "  Box"  throughout.  Buds 
2  to  3  lines  in  diameter,  hemispherical  to  conical,  contracted  in 
the  centre,  pedicellate;  operculum  obtuse.  Fruits  conical,  edge 
thin,  notched,  2  to  3  lines  in  diameter.  Oil  constituents, 
eucalyptol,  pinene,  sesquiterpene,  esters.  Hah. — Victoria,  N.S. 
Wales  ( Albury,  Gerogery,  Pambula,  Bungendore,  Delegate  River, 
country  west  of  Bathurst). 

2.  E.  Dawsoni. — L  eaves  lanceolate,  glaucous,  thin,  intramar- 
ginal vein  cloie  to  the  edge,  oil  glands  distinct.  Timber  deep 
red-coloured,  hard,  similar  to  Ironbark,  straight  in  the  grain. 
Bark    deciduous,    slate-coloured    or    white,    smooth.      Buds 
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I  line  in  diameter,  seisile  or  gradually  tapering  to  the  base, 
giaucoufj)  uperculum  obtuse.  Fruits  small,  1  to  1^  lines  in 
diameter,  hemispherical  or  elongated,  glaucous.  Oil  consti- 
tuent s^  phellandrene,  sesquiterpene.  Hah,  —Eastern  watershed, 
Ooulburn  River  Valley  (Tomago  Bedn). 

3.  E.  ovalifolia. — L  e  a  %'  e  s  thin,  ovate-lanceolate,  venation  dis- 
tinct, intramarginal  vein  reiuoved  from  edge,  oil  glands  distinct. 
Timber  curly,  red,  hard,  but  not  used  as  trees  are  always 
decayed  in  centi-e.  Bark  smooth  or  rough  at  the  base  for  2  or 
3  feet.  Fruits  conical,  pedicellate,  rim  thin,  contracted  at 
edge.  Oil  constituents,  phellandrene,  pinene,  sesquiter- 
pene. Hob. — Western  watershed  of  Rylstone  District,  Tumut, 
Hargraves. 

4.  E.  ovali/olia  var.  lanceolata, — L  eaves  /Atn,  lanceolate,  intra- 
marginal vein  close  to  edge,  oil  glands  distinct.  Timber  excel- 
lent, red-coloured,  durable,  straight  in  the  grain.  Bark  deci- 
duous, smooth,  white.  Fruits  similar  to  3,  except  not  con- 
tracted at  edge.  Oil  constituents,  phellandrene,  pinene, 
sesquiterpene.     Hah, — Western  watershed  N.W.  of  Rylstone. 

E.  MAOROBHTKCHA,  F.v.M.     "  Red  Stringybark." 

Through  an  error  in  my  field  notes,  the  i*emarks  in  regard  to 
the  quality  of  the  timber  given  under  this  species  refer  to  that  of 
S,  eugenioidea.  The  timber  of  E.  macrorhyiicha  is  not  considered 
good,  and  is  only  used  when  that  of  other  '*  Stringy  barks  "  is  not 
available. 

E.  TERBTICORNIS,  Sm. 

Previously  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  this  Eucalypt  ''might 
be  placed  with  E.  vimituilis,"  but  I  do  not  think  so  now. 

The  trees  at  the  foot  of  the  Nulla  Mountain  have  a  very  long 
narrow  operculum  and  correspondingly  long  narrow  calyx. 

The  timber  is  considered  good  and  durable. 

It  has  an  extensive  range  in  the  district. 

E.  ALBENS,  Miq. 

As  this  tree  is  very  distinct  over  a  large  area  of  country,  I  am  still 
inclined  to  regard  it  as  worthy  of  distinction  from  E.  hemiphlota. 
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F.y.M.,  as  formerly  stated.     Also  found  in  the  Capertee  Valley 
(J.  Dawson)  and  Hargraves  (R.T.B.). 

E.  viMiNALis,  Labill. 

The  name  "  Brittle  Gum''  given  amongst  others  to  this  species 
in  the  original  Census  has  since  been  separated  by  me  under  the 
name  of  E.  maculosa. 

Occurs  near  most  watercourses  or  low-lying  land. 

E.  CAPiTBLLATA,  Sm.     "  Brown  Stnngybark. 

I  previously  expressed  an  opinion  that  an  apparent  gradation 
exists  between  this  species  and  E.  eugenioide9.  These  gradations 
I  find  upon  further  investigations  are  not  so  pronounced  as 
originally  appeared  to  be  the  case.  The  fruits  show  a  variation, 
being  sometimes  hemispherical  and  slightly  pedicellate  and  at 
other  times  sessile  and  with  compressed  sides. 

E.  HiEMASTOMA,  Sm.     "  Scribbly  Gum." 

The  trees  at  Coomber  and  Ilford  have  a  large  fruit  with  a  red 
rim  and  thick  coriaceous  leaves,  and  so,  closely  match  the  Sydney 
trees  which  I  regard  as  Smith's  type. 

E.  8IDER0XYL0N,  A.  Cunn.,  var.  pallkns,  Benth.     "Ironbark." 

This  species  or  variety  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  present  a 
didiculty  in  systematically  placing,  as  its  flowers  and  fruits  are 
identical  with  tliose  of  E.  siderovylon — morphological  characters 
that  cannot  be  ignored  by  any  systematist,  and  yet  it  possesses 
distinctive  foliage,  timber  and  bark.  I  am  sometimes  inclined 
to  think  it  is  the  •*  Rotten  Iron  bark"  mentioned  by  Cunningham 
in  Field's  *New  South  Wales,'  published  in  1825,  as  that  vernacular 
name  fittingly  describes  the  timber. 

E.  CREDRA,  F.v.M.     **  Narrow-leaved  Ironbark." 

A  well  distributed  species  in  the  district.  Very  plentiful  at 
Murrumbo  on  the  Goulburn  River. 
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E.  SIDBROPULOIA,  Benth.     '*  Ironbark." 

I  regret  that  no  additional  material  has  been  obtained  to  assist 
in  the  further  elucidation  of  the  trees  placed  by  me  under  this 
name,  as  the  trees  occur  on  ranges  most  difficult  of  access.  The 
fruits  and  buds  are  sessile  and  far  more  angular  than  pertains  to 
the  Sydney  form,  and  the  operculum  is  also  much  more  obtuse. 

E.  PIPERITA,  Sm.     "  Peppermint." 

Both  varieties  of  this  Eucalypt,  i.e.,  those  with  the  urn-shaped 
fruits  and  those  with  the  pillular  ones,  are  found  to  occur  indis- 
criminately. Only  one  locality  was  originally  given,  but  I  have 
since  found  it  at  Oudgegong,  Eelgoola,  Rylstone,  and  Corricudgy 
Ranges. 

E.  AHTODALINA,  Labill.     "  Peppermint." 

Only  one  locality  is  given  in  the  original  paper,  but  it  occurs 
also  in  most  of  the  hills  or  ranges  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Rylstone. 

E.  CORIACEA.     "  Cabbage  Gum." 

Not  previously  recorded,  but  common  on  sandstone  ridges  near 
Ilford. 

E.  SiBBERiANA,  F.v.M.     **  Mountain  Ash." 

Not  previously  recorded.  This  species  attains  giant  dimensions 
at  Never  Never  and  Kelgoola. 

E.  DIVBS,  Schauer.     **  Peppermint." 

Not  previously  recorded.  Kelgoola  to  Mount  Vincent  and 
south  to  Wallerawang.  It  has  much  the  same  habit  as  those  at 
Mittagong  on  the  Southern  line,  and  although  some  very  large 
trees  are  to  be  found,  the  timber  is  considered  worthless. 

E.  STELLULATA,  Sicb.     **  Lead  Gum." 

This  species  occurs  in  the  Caper  tee  Valley  as  well  as  in  the 
ranges  west  of  it,  as  previously  stated.  This  difFerence  in  altitude 
does  not  appear  to  produce  any  specific  changes. 
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NOTES   AND    EXHIBITS. 

IMlr.  W.  S.  Dun  exhibited  a  well  preserved  specimen  of  the 
coalesced  basal  plates  of  Phialocrintis  Koniiicki^  collected  at  Mt. 
Vincent,  in  the  Upper  Marine  Stage  of  the  Perrao-Carboniferous. 
The  specimen  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  on  the  inner  sur- 
face it  shows  the  well-marked  junction  of  the  five  basal  plates,  a 
structure  that  is  not  visible  on  the  outer  aspect.  This  is  a  point 
that  has  not  been  observed  before.  The  specimen  was  collected 
by  Mr.  Eustace  Wilkinson. 

Mr.  Gurney  showed  three  living  specimens  ($)  of  ExtcUosoma 
ttarcUunif  W.  S.  Macleay,  one  of  the  "Leaf  Insects"  (Pha8mid(»\ 
with  newly  laid  eggs,  and  larval  forms  in  various  stages  of  growth 
one  of  them  just  hatched  from  the  egg.  The  insects  are  not 
uncommon  in  certain  parts  of  Northern  New  South  Wales  on 
the  native  scrub;  but  the  specimens  exhibited  were  forwarded 
from  the  Brunswick  Biver,  with  the  information  that  they  were 
attacking  the  foliage  of  fruit  trees,  particularly  that  of  the  Plum, 
a  change  of  food-plant  not  previously  recorded.  As  the  insects 
reposed  on  a  pot-plant,  attention  was  called  to  the  protective 
mimicry  afforded,  more  especially,  by  the  flat  leaf-like  expansions 
along  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  and  the  legs. 

Mr.  Fred.  Turner  exhibited  a  very  fine  seri^  of  Austra- 
lian grasses,  collected  on  Glenariff  Station,  vi&  Byrock,  a  little 
east  of  the  Darling  River,  comprising  the  following  twenty-eight 
species: — Amphibromtts  neesii,  Steud.;  Amphipogon  siricttbs^  R.Br.; 
Andropogon  bombycinus,  R.Br.;  A,  sericeus,  R.Br.;  Anthistiria 
avenacea,  F.v.M.;  A.  cUiata^  Linn.;  Ariaiida  behriana,  F.v.M.; 
A.  stipoideSf  R.Br.;  Chloris  truncata,  R.Br.;  Cynodon  dactylon, 
Pers.;  Danthonia  bipartita^  F.v.M.;  Diplachns  Jusca,  Beau  v.; 
Eleusine (egypliaca,'Pers,;  Eragrostis eriopodafBenth,;  EJaniflora^ 
Benth.;   E,  pilosa,  Beau  v.;   Eriachne  obtuaa,  R.Br.;  Neurachne 
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cUopecuroideSf  R.Br.;  JT.  mitchellianct,  Nees;  Fanicum  decompoti' 
turn,  R.Br. ;  P,  distachyuniy  Linn. ;  P.  effusum,  R.Br. ;  P. 
gracile^  R.Br.;  P,  leucophceumy  H.B.  et  K.;  P.  mitchellii,  Benth,; 
Pappopharum  nigricana^  R.Br. ;  Sparobolus  virginicfis,  Kunth, 
var.  pallida;  and  Stipa  setacea,  R.Br.  All  the  specimens  showed 
remarkable  growth,  but  the  two  most  luxuriant  forms  were  the 
"  oat  grass  "  {Anthistiria  avenacea,  F.v.M.),  attaining  a  height  of 
6  feet  4  inches,  and  the  '^  Kangaroo  grass  "  (A,  ciliata,  Linn.),  4 
feet  10  inches.  This  growth  had  been  made  in  about  four 
months  and,  therefore,  was  green,  rich  and  succulent.  The 
economic  value  of  each  species,  its  geographical  distribution,  and 
special  characteristics  were  pointed  out. 

Dr.  Greig  Smith  exhibited  cultures  of  a  slime-producing 
organism,  together  with  specimens  of  slime,  in  illustration  of  his 
paper.  He  also  showed  a  quantity  of  slime,  200  c.c,  prpduced 
by  growing  Bact,  sacchari,  Greig  Smith,  upon  10  plates  of  tannin- 
glycerine-potato-agar,  each  containing  100  c.c.  of  medium. 

Mr.  Froggatt  showed  a  collection  of  the  Psyllids  described  in 
his  paper. 

Mr.  Baker  exhibited  a  series  of  herbarium  specimens  and 
timbers  in  illustration  of  his  paper.  Also  an  apparently  roughly 
dressed,  sub-cylindrical  stone,  about  18}  inches  long,  and  from 
2-3  inches  in  diameter,  recently  found  by  Mr.  W.  Bauerlen  in  the 
bed  of  Bushrangers*  Creek,  near  Wellington,  N.S.W.  It  is 
believed  to  be  another  example  of  the  curious  Aboriginal  Cere- 
monial Stones*  or  whatever  else  they  may  have  been,  to  which 
attention  has  already  been  called  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Harper  in  the 
Society's  Proceedings  (1898,  p.  420). 

Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  remarked  that  a  similar  stone  had  been  given 
to  him  at  Tanna,  New  Hebrides,  where  it  was  said  to  be  used  as 
a  weapon  of  war  to  be  hurled  at  the  legs  of  an  enemy. 

Dr.  Hamlyn-Harris,  a  visitor,  on  the  invitation  of  the  President, 
recounted  some  personal  experiences  of  the  phenomena  attending 
the  fall  of  volcanic  dust  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes  last  year, 
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consequent  upon  the  outbreak  in  St.  Vincent.  A  sample  of  the 
dust  which  fell  during  the  outbreak  of  March,  1903,  was 
exhibited. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  and  handed  over  to  the  Society,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Syms  Covington  of  Pambula,  N.S.W.,  another 
interesting  relic  of  the  Voyage  of  the  "  Beagle,"  which  had  been 
forwarded  to  him  by  Mrs.  Forde,  on  the  donor's  behalf.  This 
was  Charles  Darwin's  pocket  compass,  or  rather  a  combined 
compass  and  universal  sun-dial.  The  latitude  arc  is  divided  to 
two  degrees  only,  and  the  hour  circle  to  30  minutes,  while  the 
compass  shows  only  the  cardinal  points.  The  style  is  vertical  to 
the  hour  circle,  which  is  hinged  for  latitude  adjustment.  The 
instrument  when  not  in  use  folds  into  a  rough  wooden  case, 
3Jin.  X  2|in.,  which  shows  signs  of  much  wear.  The  exhibit  was 
received  with  great  interest.  The  cordial  thanks  of  the  Society 
have  been  tendered  to  Mr.  Syras  Covington,  and  also  to  Mrs. 
Forde. 

Mr.  Fletcher  also  showed  a  fresh  specimen  of  Busaria  spinosa, 
Cav.,  from  Gladesville,  playing  the  very  unusual  part  of  host  to  a 
species  of  Loranthus,  not  sufficiently  mature  for  determination. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  24th,  1903. 


The  Ordinary  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in 
the  Linnean  Hall,  Ithaca  Road,  Elizabeth  Bay,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  June  24th,  1903. 

Dr.  T.  Storie  Dixson,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Donations  and  Exchanges  received  since  the  previous 
Monthly  Meeting,  amounting  to  7  Vols.,  75  Parts  or  Nos.,  9 
Bulletins,  5  Reports,  13  Pamphlets,  4  Miscellanea,  and  2  Maps, 
received  from  55  Societies,  &c.,  and  1  Individual,  were  laid  upon 
the  table. 
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THE  CORPUS  LUTEUM  OF  DASYURUS  VIVERRINUS, 
WITH  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  GROWTH  AND 
ATROPHY  OF  THE  GRAAFIAN  FOLLICLE. 

By  F.  p.  S ANDES,  M.D.,  Ch.M.  (Syd.). 

(Communicated  hy  Professor  J.  T.  WUaon^  M,B,y  Ch.M.), 

(Plates  vi.-xx.) 

Introduction. 

For  the  past  seventy-five  years  the  exact  mode  of  origin  of  the 
structure  known  as  **  Corpus  Luteum"  has  been  the  subject  of 
dispute.  The  series  of  changes  which  take  place  in  the  wall  of 
of  the  evacuated  Graafian  follicle  and  result  in  the  formation  of 
the  corpus  luteum  has  been  studied  in  different  animals  with 
varying  degrees  of  completeness.  Considerable  uniformity  under- 
lies the  process  in  those  animals  in  which  this  particular  question 
has  been  studied,  but  different  significances  have  been  attached 
by  different  observers  to  a  series  of  changes  essentially  similar. 
Briefly,  it  may  be  stated  that  some  maintain  that  the  corpus 
luteum  originates  from  the  membrana  granulosa  of  the  Graafian 
follicle,  whilst  others  refer  its  origin  to  the  wall  of  the  follicle  or 
theca  folliculi.  The  writer  of  this  paper  has  attempted  to  throw 
light  upon  the  subject  by  observing  the  growth  of  the  corpus 
luteum  in  the  ovary  of  a  small  marsupial  found  in  abundance  in 
various  parts  of  Australia,  namely,  the  Native  Cat  {Dasyurvs 
viverrinua).  So  far  as  he  is  aware,  this  has  not  been  previously 
done  systematically,  though  isolated  contributions  have  been 
made  to  the  literature  of  the  marsupial  ovary. 

This  paper  was  originally  submitted  as  a  thesis  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Sydney,  and  the 
author  begs  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  Senate  of  the  University 
for  permission  to  publish  the  results  of  his  investigation. 
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The  collection  of  material  and  the  obtaining  of  certain  data 
made  use  of  in  this  paper  were  done  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Hill,  D.Sc., 
F.L.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Biology  in  the  University  of  Sydney,  and 
well  known  as  an  authority  on  the  processes  of  generation  in  the 
marsupial.  To  him  the  author  tenders  his  sincere  thanks  for 
suggesting  the  undertaking  of  this  research  and  for  placing  at  his 
disposal  a  splendid  series  of  ovaries  in  an  excellent  state  of  pre- 
servation. 

The  work  was  carried  out  during  the  year  1902  in  the  Anato- 
mical Department  of  the  University  of  Sydney,  and  to  Professor 
J.  T.  Wilson,  its  head,  the  author  tenders  his  best  thanks  for 
placing  the  resources  of  the  Department  at  his  disposal  and  for 
his  kindly  interest  throughout  the  progress  of  this  investigation; 
and  he  has  also  to  thank  Mr.  Louis  Schaefer,  of  the  same  Depart- 
ment, for  aid  in  producing  the  micro-photographs  which  illustrate 
this  paper. 

Short  Review  of  the  Literature. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  extensive,  being  scattered 
through  periodicals,  reviews,  text-books  and  essays,  and  extends 
over  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  time,  so  that  no  exhaustive 
review  of  it  can  be  undertaken,  apart  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
contributions  in  question  are  inaccessible  in  Australia.  For  a 
more  extended  criticism  of  diflferent  authors'  views,  and  for  an 
excellent  bibliography  up  to  the  year  1895,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Sobotta's  paper  "  Uber  die  Bildung  des  Corpus  Luteum  bei 
der  Maus"  in  the  Archiv  fiir  Mikroscopische  Anatomic,  Bd.  47, 
1896,  and  to  contributions  mentioned  therein;  also  to  an  article 
by  the  same  author  in  Merkel  and  Bonnet's  Ergebnisse,  Bd.  8, 
1898;  and  to  J.  G.  Clark's  article  in  the  Archiv  fiir  Anatomic 
und  Physiologic,  1898.  It  will  be  necessary  to  mention  here  only 
those  points  which  enable  the  reader  to  follow  the  discussion. 

In  the  year  1827  appeared  a  treatise  by  von  Baer  on  the  origin 
of  the  mammalian  ovum.  He  described  the  ovum  in  the  interior 
of  the  Graafian  follicle,  and  recognised  the  fact  of  its  escape  by 
rupture.     He  described  also  the  wall  of  the  Graafian  follicle,  com- 
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poaed  of  menibrana  granulosa  and  thee  a  folliculi,  with  its  two 
component  parUi  the  tlieca  interna  and  theca externa.  The  main 
features  of  hia  description  have  been  followed  by  all  succeeding 
ftuthora.  He  studied  thecorpu*i  Inteum^  and  attributed  its  origin 
to  the  inner  layer  or  tbeca  interna  of  the  tlieca  folliculi.  He 
took  this  view  on  the  grounds  that  the  theca  interna  is  thickened 
before  the  rupture  of  the  follicle,  and  that  this  layer  already  poa- 
getised  the  characteristic  yellow  colour  due  to  the  so-called 
**  lutein  "  granules.  He  is  one  of  the  few  authors  who  studied 
the  earlier  developmental  atagea  of  the  corpus  luteum,  and  did 
not  base  his  description  on  a  study  of  corpora  lutea  near  or 
during  the  stages  of  coiuplete  development. 

Ko  important  communication  was  made  upon  this  subject  until 
1 840;  when  Patterson,  of  Edinburgh^  brought  forward  a  theory 
that  the  corpus  luteum  had  its  origin  from  the  hsemorrhagic  con- 
tents of  the  recently  ruptured  follicle.  This  theory  gained  the 
support  of  Henle,  but  was  never  generally  accepted. 

In  1842^  Bischoff  in  his  work  '*0n  the  History  of  Develop- 
ment of  Ova  in  the  Rabbit "  enunciated  a  new  theory  that  the 
corpus  luteum  originated  by  moditication  of  the  cells  of  the  mem- 
lirana  granulosa  of  the  Graafian  follicle  to  form  the  characteristic 
cells  of  the  corpus  luteum.  A  few  years  later,  in  ovaries  of  the 
dog,  guinea  pig  and  roe,  he  found  confirmation  of  this  theory. 
Bischoff  studied  all  the  stages  of  the  formation  of  the  corpus 
luteum  both  early  and  late,  so  that  his  work  has  a  particular 
value.  There  are,  therefore,  excluding  Patterson's,  two  different 
theories  as  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  corpus  luteum. 
As  time  went  on,  defenders  came  forwafd  for  either  theory.  As 
adherents  to  von  Baer's  theory,  we  find  Rokitansky,  His,  Spiegel- 
berg,  Kolliker,  Slavjansky,  Qegenbauer,  Paladino,  Nagel,  Bonnet, 
Schottlander,  Minot  and  others;  whilst  Pfliiger,  Luschka,  Wal- 
deyer.  Call  and  Exner,  and  others  have  supported  Bischoff's 
theory.  Much  of  the  work  was  not  carried  out  upon  a  series  of 
ovaries  containing  corpora  lutea  at  all  stages  of  development,  so 
that  it  loses  to  a  certain  extent  its  value. 
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Up  to  the  year  1895  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  further  review 
the  literature,  except  to  state  that  Waldeyer  held  a  view  which 
was  a  compromise  between  the  two  theories.  He  considered  that 
the  epithelial  element  bore  the  greater  part  during  the  early 
development  of  the  corpus  luteum,  but  that,  in  the  later  stages, 
the  theca  folliculi  had  the  greater  share  in  its  formation. 

The  year  1896  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the  mode  of  study 
of  this  subject.  Then  there  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Sobotta  a 
paper  based  upon  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  development  of  the 
corpus  luteum  in  the  mouse.  All  modern  methods  of  studying 
this  question  must  comply  with  the  requirements  that  he  has  laid 
down.  His  most  important  contention  is  that  the  corpus  lutepm 
must  be  studied  in  all  stages  of  its  development,  from  its  origin 
onwards,  and  not  only  in  its  stage  of  full  development.  In  this 
research  there  have  accordingly  been  chosen  ovaries  representing 
all  the  chief  stages  of  corpus  luteum  formation,  the  stage  of  the 
development  of  the  ovum  and  embryo  being  taken  as  a  guide  to 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  fertilisation  of  the  ovum.  This 
has  the  greatest  advantages  from  a  comparative  point  of  view. 
Sobotta's  paper  appears  to  have  awakened  fresh  interest  in  this 
question.  He  follows  Bischoff's  theory,  and  is  supported  by 
Heape,  Stratz,  Honore,  Belloy,  van  der  Stricht,  Bonnet,  Bouin, 
and  van  Beneden;  whilst  Nagel,  Clark,  Rabl,  Kolliker,  Doering, 
Paladino,  Biihler  and  His  have  come  forward  as  upholders  of  von 
Baer's  theory.  More  extended  criticism  of  these  authors'  views 
will  be  given  when  necessary  in  the  following  chapters. 

Material  and  Mkthods. 
Dasyurus  viverrinus  is  a  small  marsupial,  averaging  when  full- 
grown  about  the  size  and  weight  of  a  half-grown  rabbit.  Once  a 
year  it  has  a  period  of  rut,  during  the  months  of  May,  June  and 
July,  and  only  then  does  the  congress  of  the  sexes  take  place. 
According  to  Hill,  a  varying  period  intervenes  between  coitus  and 
the  fertilisation  of  the  ovura,  so  that  the  period  of  gestation  is 
uncertain.  It  is  probably  about  eight  days.  After  gestation  is 
completed,  the  embryo  is  transferred  to  the  pouch.  Six  are 
usually  found  there  at  a  time.     They  remain  attached  to  the 
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maternal  teats  far  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  weeks,  whilst  the 
period  of  lactation  is  prolonged  to  about  four  months. 

For  the  purpt>>tes  of  this  investigation  the  sexes  were  allowed 
aooesH  to  one  another,  and  the  date  of  coitus  noted.  The  females 
were  killed  at  a.  varying  period  afterwards.  After  securing  the 
blood  supply,  the  iatemal  and  external  genitalia  were  removed 
ftDd  the  stages  of  ovum  or  embryo  corresponding  were  noted. 
The  parts  were  placed  in  picro-sublimate  solution  for  twenty-four 
hours  and  then  transferred  to  alcohols. 

Some  were  also  treated  with  picro-nitric-aceto-osmic  solution. 
Picro-sublimate  fixing  fluids  were  found  very  satisfactory. 

The  ovaries  were  transferred  to  absolute  alcohol,  cleared  in 
cedar  oil,  afterwards  put  into  benzol  for  24  hours  at  a  temperature 
of  45"  C,  to  which  melted  paraffin  at  40**  C.  to  45'*  C.  was 
gradually  added.  Finally,  the  ovaries  were  transferred  to  paraffin 
with  the  melting  point  at  50"  C,  in  which  they  were  left  at  that 
temperature  for  a  period  of  two  to  four  hours.  This  method  of 
embedding  gave  uniformly  good  results. 

Sections  were  cut,  some  with  Minot's  microtome  and  some  with 
the  rocking  microtome.  Some  were  6  micros,  thick,  but  the 
majority  10  micros.  They  were  mounted  serially  and  stained 
according  to  requirements  with  Glychsemalum,  Glychfemalum 
with  Eosin,  Iron-hsematoxylin,  and  van  Gieson's  stain  after 
Glychsemalum.  This  last  was  found  particularly  good  for  micro- 
photographs,  which  were  taken  with  Zeiss'  apparatus. 

This  paragraph  gives  the  particulars  of  the  material  employed. 
Other  ovaries  besides  those  mentioned  below  were  cut,  but  these 
were  considered  to  show  the  most  representative  stages  of  develop- 
ment of  the  corpus  luteum.  The  stage  of  ovum  or  embryo  is 
indicated  in  each  case. 

Ovary,  Stage  A. 

Ripe  follicles,  some  showing  maturation  spindle  in  the  ovum. 

Ovary,  Stage  B. 

Taken  immediately  after  rupture  of  the  Graafian  follicle,  ova 
obtained  from  uterus  before  separation  of  the  second  polar  body. 

This  Stage  is  referred  to  in  this  paper  as  the  Polar-body  Stage. 
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Ovary,  Stage  C. 
Five  days  post  coitum,  ova  in  one-  and  two-cell  stages. 

Ovary,  Stage  D. 

Ova  in  the  sixteen-  and  thirty-two-cell  stages,  with  unclosed 
blastodermic  vesicles  in  some  cases. 

Ovary,  Stage  E. 

Blastodermic  vesicles,  average  diam.  1  mm. 

Ovary,  Stage  F. 

Blastodermic  vesicles,  average  diam.  2-5  to  3  mm. 

Ovary,  Stage  F^. 

Blastodermic  vesicles,  max.  diam.  3*5  mm. 

Ovary,  Stage  G. 
Blastodermic  vesicles,  average  diam.  3 '5  to  4  mm. 

Ovary,  Stage  H. 

Blastodermic  vesicles,  average  diam.  6*5  to  7  mm.  Showing 
primitive  streak  and  head  process.  Very  large  corpora  lutea 
projecting  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  This  is  about  the  stage 
of  full  development  of  the  corpus  luteum. 

Ovary,  Stage  K. 

Embryo  5  75  mm.  long;  late  uterine  stage,  about  the  seventh 
day. 

Ovary,  Stage  L. 

New  born  young,  three  hours  old,  in  pouch. 

Ovary,  Stage  M. 

Very  small  ovary,  young  animals  105  mm.  long,  head  length 
45  mm. 

Definition  of  Terms. 

It  will  tend  to  avoid  confusion  if,  before  proceeding  further, 
there  be  obtained  a  clear  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  certain 
teiius  as  used  in  this  paper.  All  authors  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  use  of  the  terms  "  corpus  luteum,"  "  corpus  luteum  verum,*' 
"corpus  luteum  spurium  vel  falsum,"  and  "corpus  luteum 
23 
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atreticuiu."  In  this  paper  the  term  "eorpw/*  luteum^*  will  be 
held  to  iudicftte  the  prcKluct  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  remaining  structures  of  the  Graafian  follicle,  after  the  extru- 
fiion  and  subsequent  fertilisation  of  the  avum«  that  is,  the 
**  corpus  luteum  vertim  "  of  certain  authorsi,  li^kibotta  and  others 
do  not  think  that  the  fertiJisation  of  the  ovum  is  nece^j^ary^  and 
maintain  that  the  processes  are  the  name^  whethei'  the  ovum  be 
fertilised  or  not.  Waldeyer  has  lately  insj^st^ed  that  the  distinc- 
tion mu^t  be  given  up,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  process  of 
corpus  luteum  formation  in  Dasyurus  ovaries,  whose  ova  are 
extruded,  is  the  same  whether  fertilisation  takes  place  or  not- 
The  term  "-corpus  IttleitrnJaUitrti^^  or  **  npurium**  wi)l^  however^ 
for  the  present  be  applied  as  a  term  of  convenience  to  thoae 
corpora  lutea  form^  in  ovaries  whose  ova  are  not  fertilined. 
The  term  **  corpus  hd^um  atreticum  *'  will  here  be  taken  to  mean 
the  corpus  luteum  which  forms  in  an  unruptured  Graafian  follicle 
— the  '*  atretic  follicle  "  to  be  described  subsequently.  Faladino 
has  recently  defined  "true  corpora  lute«.'^  as  being  those  structures 
formed  in  ruptured  follicles^  and  classified  a^  *'faW'  those  formed 
in  atretic  follicles.  Beigel  is  the  only  author  who  agreeii  with 
him.  This  is  confusing,  because  the  term  **  corpus  luteum 
spurium "  is  often  applied  in  man  and  animals  to  the  corpus 
luteum  which  forms  when  pregnancy  does  not  occur,  although 
the  ovum  has  been  extruded.  This  variety  of  corpus  luteum  is 
distinct  from  the  variety  formed  in  atresic  follicles.  Playfair 
says  that  the  difference  between  **  true  "  and  **  false  "  corpora 
lutea  in  man  is  only  in  degree,  whilst  Dalton  applied  the  term 
*< false  corpus  luteum''  to  atresic  corpora  lutea  sometimes  found 
in  human  ovaries.  In  this  paper  the  writer  will  adhere  to  the 
ordinary  definitions,  as  explained  above. 

The  term  "  corpus  fibrosum  "  is  used  by  various  authors.  It 
will  be  taken  to  mean  the  structure  remaining  after  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  corpus  luteum,  although  Patenko  extends  this  name 
to  the  connective  tissue  structure,  which  in  some  cases  obliterates 
the  atresic  follicle. 
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The  Primordial  Folliclb. 


Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  primordial 
follicle  itself,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  sake  of  completeness  to 
describe  shortly  the  appearance  of  the  ovary  macroscopically  and 
microscopically.  The  organ  in  the  period  of  its  greatest  size  is 
of  ovoid  shape,  measuring  on  an  average  6  mm.  by  5  mm.  in  its 
diameters.  When  the  follicles  are  ripe  they  show  as  projecting 
bosses  upon  the  surface.  After  their  rupture  the  "stigma" 
c&n  be  seen,  and  soon  also  the  corpus  luteum,  standing  out 
as  a  yellowish-white  structure  against  the  general  background 
of  the  ovary.  In  section,  the  organ  shows  thci  usual  fibrous 
connective  tissue  stroma,  containing  ova  in  various  stages  of 
development.  Near  the  periphery  of  the  ovary,  the  fibrous  tissue 
is  condensed,  and  the  surface  of  the  organ  is  coated  by  a  layer  of 
cubical  epithelium.  A  similar  condensation  of  connective  tissue 
is  found  round  the  larger  primordial  follicles  and  the  more  fully 
developed  Graafian  follicles.  The  smaller  vessels  are  placed  in 
these  condensed  areas  of  connective  tissue,  whilst  centrally  and 
elsewhere  are  found  the  larger  vessels  of  the  ovary,  surrounded 
by  a  more  rarefied  stroma  substance.  Generally  speaking,  the 
young  primordial  ova  lie  in  the  peripheral  condensed  ovarian 
stroma,  a  little  distance  below  the  surface  epithelium,  and  in  the 
angles  between  the  larger  ova  and  follicles,  where  they  approach 
the  surface;  whilst  the  older  ova  are  not  localised  to  any  particular 
part  of  the  ovary,  many  being  superficial  and  many  buried  some 
distance  beneath  the  surface  (see  fig.  2). 

The  ovum  in  its  earliest  recognizable  stage  (primordial  ovum, 
see  fig.  1)  appears  as  a  rounded  cell  placed  in  the  condensed  peri- 
pheral ovarian  stroma,  just  beneath  the  epithelium  of  the  surface. 
It  is  larger  than  the  surrounding  cells,  and  contains  a  finely 
granular  cytoplasm  which  stains  less  deeply  with  hsematoxylin 
than  the  neighbouring  connective  tissue  elements.  It  is  clearly 
distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  cells,  and  possesses  a  nucleus 
with  a  nucleolus,  the  nuclear  chromatin  being  arranged  periphe- 
rally near  the  nuclear  membrane.     At  first  there  does  not  appear 
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to  be  any  trace  of  the  futui-e  vitelline  membrane  or  envelope  of 
the  ovum.  In  the  eytoplaf^m  of  this  primordial  ovum,  usually  on 
isite  sides  of  tlie  nucleus,  are  to  be  seen  tw'o  dark  bodien 
iHt^d  in  a  clear  space,  possibly  the  "centroaomes,'*  which  later 
on  disappear.  The  cell^  of  the  ovarian  stroma  adjacent  to  the 
primordial  ovum  do  not  at  fii-st  ahow  any  peculiarity,  but  booh 
celh  make  their  appearance,  which  !iave  a  circular  arrangement 
round  the  peripliety  of  the  ovic  cell.  These  cells  are  flattened 
and  epithelial  in  type,  with  a  definite  nucleus;  their  characterH 
are  shown  in  fig.  1.  These  cells  soon  become  sharpl}''  marked  off 
from  the  ovum  by  a  membrane,  the  vitelline  membrane.  They 
are  not  at  first  marked  ofi'  froni  the  connective  tissue  stroma 
externally,  but  later  on  a  membrane  forms,  which  is  tlie  early 
representative  of  the  "Glashaut,"  "basal  membrane,"  or  '*meiii- 
branapropria^'ofauthors,  Tliecellsbetweenthetwometnbranes 
become  more  cubical  in  form,  and  are  the  fii*st  representatives  of 
the  cells  of  the  mcmbraua  granulosa.  At  a  very  early  btage^ 
therefore,  there  are  formed  the  rudiments  of  the  moi*e  important 
structures  of  the  ovarian  ovum,  with  its  surrounding  cellular  and 
membranous  structures.  The  subsequent  development  of  the 
ovic  cell  does  not  concern  us  further.  Briefly,  it  increases  in  size, 
it  forms  yolk  granules,  the  bodies  like  centrosomes  disappear,  and 
the  nucleus  becomes  excentric  or  even  peripheral. 

After  a  certain  stage,  the  ova  grow  very  little,  and  the  sub- 
sequent changes  involve  the  membrana  granulosa,  which  had 
attained  the  form  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  placed  between  two 
membranes.  This  single  layer  of  cells  multiplies  to  become  a 
zone  of  cells,  two,  three,  then  nine  to  twelve  cells  in  thickness, 
with  nuclei  showing  many  karyokinetic  figures.  The  cytoplasm 
of  the  cells  is  lightly  stained  and  the  walls  are  indistinct,  whilst 
the  most  externally  placed  cells  (adjacent  to  the  basal  membrane) 
are  regularly  placed,  and  suggest  an  epithelial  arrangement.  The 
same  applies  in  some  cases  to  the  cells  near  the  vitelline  mem- 
brane. At  the  angles  between  the  cells  are  often  to  be  observed 
spaces,  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  rapid  cell-growth  not 
leaving  time  for  the  intercellular  angles  to  be  filled.      These 
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spaces  are  different  from  other  spaces,  walled  in  by  cells  arranged 
in  an  irregular  way,  due  to  the  liquefaction  of  the  cell  cytoplasm 
after  chromatolysis  of  the  nuclei.  Definite  *'  corps  v^iculeux," 
with  cells  radially  arranged  round  them,  as  first  described  by 
Call  and  Exner  in  the  rabbit — the  "Epithelvacuolen"  of  Flemming 
— are  not  seen  in  Dasyurus,  although  in  the  larger  primordial 
follicles  and  in  the  young  Graafian  follicles  there  are  found  spaces 
between  irregularly  arranged  cells,  showing  in  their  interior  an 
ill-defined  system  of  trabeculse.  These  are  probably  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  so-called  *•  corps  v^siculeux  "  of  Call  and  Exner 
in  Dasyurus.     Similar  structures  are  found  in  atresic  follicles. 

The  characters  of  the  theca  folliculi  will  be  described  more  fully 
later  on,  during  the  consideration  of  the  ripe  follicle.  To  the 
whole  structure,  as  above  described,  consisting  of  ovum,  mem- 
brana  granulosa,  and  membranes  with  the  theca  folliculi,  may  be 
applied  the  term  "  primordial  follicle." 

Thb  Graafian  Follicle— its  Formation  and  Ripening. 

The  development  of  the  primordial  follicle  has  been  described 
in  the  preceding  section.  The  next  important  event  in  its 
history  is  the  formation  of  cavities  in  the  membrana  granulosa. 
This  is  brought  about  by  liquefaction  of  the  cell  contents,  follow- 
ing upon  a  chromatolysis  of  its  nucleus,  a  process  which  can  be 
observed  to  take  place  in  several  places  at  once,  but  progresses 
more  rapidly  in  some  places  than  in  others.  By  the  ultimate 
coalescence  of  these  cavities  the  ovum  is  left  in  the  centre  of  a 
vesicular  structure,  lined  by  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa  and 
connected  to  it  by  bands  of  cells,  called  "  retinacula"  (see  fig.  4). 
This  structure  is  called  the  "Graafian  follicle."  Its  cavity  con- 
tains fluid,  formed  probably  by  cell  liquefaction  and  by  secretion 
from  them,  and  by  the  infiltration  of  lymph  into  the  cavity.  This 
formation  of  fluid  goes  on — evidently  against  pressure,  other 
spaces  appear  in  the  membrana  granulosa,  the  follicle  increases 
greatly  in  size  and  becomes  ripe. 
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The  Ripe  Gkaafiah  Follicle  of  DASYtnars  viVMMniNtrs, 

In  det^rmiDiDg  what  constituteB  a  ripe  foUiele  in  1>asyuru», 
one  is  guided  by  certain  considerations. 

Firstly,  when  the  ovary  of  a  u  on -pregnant  female  is  examined 
inacroacopically  during  the  oestral  period,  tlie  follicles  which  are 
rifw,  or  nearly  so^  are  easil^^  perceptible  as  prominent  projections 
on  the  surface.  They  may  be  as  many  as  twelve  to  fifteen  in 
number.  Mieroacopieally,  these  projections  are  found  to  bo  due 
to  large  follicles  which  occupy  the  gre-ater  part  of  the  section 
(see  fig.  5),  the  larger  vessels  being  placed  centrally,  and  the 
fttroma  bein^  diminished  to  a  ininimutn,  whilst  in  the  angle 
between  these  large  follicles  are  found  young  ova  and  folliclesj 
some  of  which  show  signs  of  atrophy. 

Secondly,  from  the  microscopical  characteristicK  of  the  ripe 
follicle,  to  be  describedly  presently,  it  is  easy  to  tell  whether  it 
be  ripe  or  nearly  so.  Sobotta  says  that  the  test  of  a  ripe  follicle 
is  that  the  nucleus  of  the  ovum  must  not  be  in  the  resting  stage, 
but  must  either  possess  a  maturation  spindle  or  be  preparing  for 
its  forrr}aH^»n       Thiv  hi^l<N  f^-i^id  nl^'i  f^r  Dj»vtirus, 

A  description  of  the  ripe  follicle  necessitates  the  following 
subdivisions : — 

1.  Of  the  ovum. 

2.  Of  the  liquor  folliculi. 

3.  Of  the  membrana  granulosa. 

4.  Of  the  theca  folliculi. 

Firstly : — The  ovum  (see  fig.  5)  is  ellipsoidal  and  surrounded 
by  a  thick  envelope;  its  detailed  description  will  be  published 
later.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  **  discus  proligerus,"  and  is  placed 
usually  towards  the  periphery  of  the  follicle,  and  often  near  the 
site  of  the  future  rupture.  The  cells  of  the  discus  proligerus  are 
of  the  same  type  as  the  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa  to  l>e 
described  presently,  and  the  ovum  with  its  discus  is  connected 
with  the  membrana  granulosa  by  strings  of  similar  cells — the 
"retinacula." 
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Secondly : — The  liquor  folliculi  fills  the  follicle.  In  preserved 
ovaries  it  is  represented  by  coagulum,  staining  fairly  well  with 
ordinary  stains. 

Thirdly : — The  membrana  granulosa  forms  the  epithelial  part 
of  the  follicular  wall.  It  varies  in  thickness.  At  or  about  the 
stigmatic  area  it  is  thinned,  and  is  only  four  or  five,  or  even  two 
or  three  layers  of  cells  in  thickness,  whilst  near  the  ovum  it  may 
be  seven  to  ten  layers  of  cells  in  thickness.  The  cells  are  small 
and  compressed,  with  nuclei,  some  of  which  stain  intensely  with 
iron-hsematoxylin,  whilst  others  stain  faintly.  Mitotic  figures 
are  absent.  Vacuoles  are  often  present  at  the  intercellular 
angles. 

The  membrana  granulosa  is  bounded  externally  by  the  mem- 
brana propria  (see  fig.  6),  which  forms  a  basal  membrane  on 
which  the  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa  rest.  This  basal 
membrane  is 'homogeneous,  clear  and  refractile  on  section,  and  on 
its  outer  side  lies  the  theca  folliculi.  It  is  present  in  most 
animals,  swine  being  an  exception.  Its  nature  and  origin  are 
disputed  ;  probably  it  is  an  altered  layer  of  the  theca  interna. 

Fourthly:^  The  theca  folliculi  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  this 
paper,  the  most  interesting  of  the  structures  surrounding  the 
ovum.  In  all  animals  whose  ovaries  have  hitherto  been  studied, 
the  theca  folliculi  is  described  as  being  specialised  into  two  layers, 
an  outer  fibrous  layer  called  the  **  theca  externa,"  and  an  inner 
**  theca  interna,"  whose  cells  are  polygonal  with  rounded  nuclei, 
and  contain  in  their  cytoplasm  granules  of  the  so-called  "  lutein" 
substance,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  varying  amount 
of  fibrous  material.  In  Dasyurus,  this  specialisation  of  the  theca 
folliculi  into  theca  externa  and  theca  interna  is  extremely  rudi- 
mentary. Indications  of  it  are  seen  in  the  thecie  of  primordial 
follicles  (see  figs.  6  and  7),  in  which  there  can  be  made  out  an 
outer  theca  externa  of  fibrous  character,  and  an  inner  theca 
interna,  with  irregular  flattened  connective  tissue  cells,  having 
oval  nuclei  with  no  karyokinetic  figures,  a  granular  cytoplasm, 
but  no  definite  lutein  granules,  and  no  obvious  intercellular 
substance.     This  layer  contains  the  smallest  blood  vessels.     As 
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*^'*  follicle  rip«nsj  this  differentiation  becomes  pfactieally  indis^ 
titiihable,  tlie  theca  iiiteroa  being  represented  by  an  indistiuct 
layer  of  flattened  nucleated  celU,  next  the  membraua  pi'apna^ 
id  resenibling  very  closely  the  theca  externa* 

When  the  follicle  is  ripe,  the  stroma  of  the  ovary  generally  it* 
scanty;  it  is  seen  between  adjacent  ripe  follicles  ai*  a  thin  layer 
of  fibrous  tissue,  allowing  occav^ional  nuclei,  and  contains  larger 
blood  veasela  for  the  supply  of  the  follicles.  The  stroma  of  the 
ovary  ia  also  very  thin  in  the  neighbourliood  of  the  stigmatic 
area,  where  rupture  will  take  place  (see  fig,  5),  In  Dasyurtis*, 
therefore,  the  theca  folliculi  has  a  rudimentary  theca  intenia, 
which  in  the  ripe  follicle  is  reduced  to  a  minimwmj  and  nev^r 
approaches  the  condition  described  in  other  animal », 

Tub  RuPTUEiB  of  the  Follicle  and  its  CLOstraE. 

When  the  follicle  has  become  ripe  it  burets,  <Uminisbes  in  Bi/e, 
and  the  position  of  its  rupture  can  he  ween  on  the  surface  of  the 
ovary,  Tbe  surface  epithelium  has  broken  away,  and  the  fibrous 
wall  openH  to  allow  the  extrusion  of  the  ovum  with  diwus  proli- 
gerus  and  moat  of  the  lii]Uor  fuUiculi.  The  blood  vessels  of  the 
thinned  ovarian  j^troma  throw  out  blood  which  in  DasyarUK  is 
found  consLiintly  upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  Intra-follieular 
hemorrhage  is  very  exceptional  in  this  animal,  and  if  it  occurs 
is  very  slight,  never  more  than  a  dozen  red  corpuscles  being 
foand  in  a  ruptured  follicle.  The  ova  were  found  in  the  oviduct, 
some  unsegmented,  some  giving  off  the  polar  body,  some  in  the 
one-  and  two-celled  stages.  With  the  release  of  intra-follicular 
pressure  the  walls  of  the  follicle  tend  to  become  approximated, 
corrugated  and  thickened,  whilst  at  the  sit€  of  rupture  the  two 
opposed  surfaces  of  the  membrana  granulosa  come  together  and 
adhere,  so  that  there  is  formed  a  plug  of  epithelial  cells  (Bouchon 
^pith^lial),  which  closes  the  follicle  (see  figs.  8-9).  This  closure 
is  an  early  event  in  Dasyurus,  and  takes  place  within  the  first 
few  hours,  before  there  is  any  attempt  at  formation  of  the  corpus 
luteum. 
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Coincidently  with  these  processes  in  the  membrana  granulosa, 
certain  changes  go  on  in  the  theca  folliculi  and  the  basal  mem- 
brane. This  latter  is  corrugated,  but  at  first  remains  intact. 
The  blood  vessels  of  the  theca  dilate,  either  as  a  cause  or  an 
effect  of  the  follicular  rupture,  and  occupy  the  corrugations  of 
the  follicular  epithelium  and  membrana  propria.  The  blood 
supply  increases,  the  cavity  of  the  closed  follicle  shrinks,  and  the 
ovary  begins  the  formation  of  its  corpus  luteum. 

The  Early  Corpus  Luteum. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  disputed  question  of  the  origin  of 
the  corpus  luteum,  the  crucial  period  of  time  is  when  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  the  wall  of  the  closed  follicle  undergo  their 
transformation  to  form  the  component  part^  of  the  corpus  luteum. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessaiy  to  study  these  changes  in  detail.  This 
description  is  founded  upon  the  appearances  of  the  early  corpus 
luteum,  at  the  Polar-body  Stage  of  the  ovum,  and  in  the  segmen- 
tation stages  up  to  thirty-two  cells,  and  the  unclosed  blastodermic 
vesicle,  corresponding  to  Stages  B,  C  and  D  previously  indicated. 
The  period  of  time  occupied  by  the  ovum  in  passing  through  these 
stages  is  not  yet  definitely  known. 

The  three  constituents  of  the  follicular  wall  are  affected  in 
marked  degree,  and  simultaneously.  The  event  which  can  be 
considered  to  form  the  turning  point  in  the  transition  of  the 
follicle  into  the  corpus  luteum,  is  the  rupture  of  the  hitherto 
intact  membrana  propria.  This  is  effected  by  the  growth 
inwards  of  the  theca  folliculi,  which  bursts  throusjh  the  membrana 
propria  and  sends  its  connective  tissue  sprouts  towards  the  cavity 
of  the  follicle.  The  membrana  propria  becomes  indistinct  near 
the  apices  of  these  sprouts  and  is  lost.  Elsewhere  it  persists, 
and  for  a  comparatively  long  time  can  be  seen  as  a  homogeneous 
membrane  sharply  marking  off  the  theca  folliculi  from  the  cells 
of  the  former  membrana  granulosa  even  after  their  transformation 
into  the  characteristic  cells  of  the  corpus  luteum  (see  ^g,  10). 

The  connective  tissue  of  the  theca  folliculi  plays  a  most 
important  part  in  the  formation  of  the  early  corpus  luteum. 
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was  ^en  previously  that  immediate!}*  after  rapture  of  the  fotliele 
the  blood  vfiissels  of  the  thee  a  folliculi  l^ecome  enlarged  at  %'ariotiK^ 
points  round  the  circumference  of  the  follicle*  At  the^  point^^ 
a  sprouting  of  the  connectiTe  tmsiie  takes  place.  The  cellj* 
enlarge^  their  nuclei  increa^^e  in  aize,  and  aome  show  karyokinetic 
figures,  A  new  fonnation  of  blood  vessels  takes  place  at  tbr 
same  time^  and  the»e  new  blood  vess&kf  with  the  connective 
tissue  celb  round  tliem,  wedge  their  way  through  the  meinbrana 
propria  and  cella  of  the  membrana  granulosa  toward  the  cavity 
of  the  follicle.  This  procesii  goes  on  at  the  various  points  so  that 
the  whole  early  corpus  luteum  is  represented  by  a  lobulated 
stmctui^  (Hee  fig.  11). 

Next^  the  connective  tisi^ue  hursts  through  the  membrane 
granulosa  completel}^  and  reaches  the  cavity  of  the  ftillicle,  which 
it  fills  with  loose  connective  tissue  cells  with  processes  which 
join,  and  form  a  connective  tissue  framework  that  IiIIh  the  cavity 
of  the  ruptured  follicle.  In  some  cases^  besides  the  connective 
tissue  cells  which  are  triangular  in  shape,  there  are  found  larger 
rounded  cells  with  one  or  two  nuclei,  a  granular  protoplasm  and 
a  distinct  wall.  These  often  lie  free  in  the  cavity,  singly  or  in 
masses,  and  many  of  them  are  seen  in  close  proximity  to  banda 
of  young  fibrous  tissue  or  between  the  ordinary  connective  tissue 
cells.     They  are  probably  "fibroblast  cells  (see  fig.  11). 

The  rate  of  metamorphosis  of  the  cells  of  the  membrana 
granulosa  into  those  of  the  corpus  luteum  varies  in  its  rapidity. 
Generally  it  does  not  begin  until  the  connective  tissue  irrupts 
into  the  cavity  of  the  follicle.  In  a  few  ca,ses  the  cells  of  the 
membrana  granulosa  undergo  their  metamorphosis,  and  almost 
completely  fill  the  cavity  before  the  connective  tissue  reaches  it. 
At  first  the  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa,  on  being  released 
from  intrafollicular  pressure,  are  crowded  together  by  the  collapse 
and  corrugation  of  the  follicular  wall.  The  cells  nearest  the 
membrana  propria  and  the  irrupting  blood  vessels,  are  the  first 
to  show  an  alteration  in  character.  Their  cytoplasm  swells  and 
their  nuclei  become  more  regularly  arranged  than  the  nuclei  placed 
more  centrally.     Many  of  them  are  oval  in  shape,  and  have  the 
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long  axis  of  the  nucleus  radially  placed.  This  swelling  of  the 
cytoplasm  pushes  the  more  centrally  place<l  cells  inwards,  so  that 
they  encroach  upon  the  central  cavity  with  its  connective  tissue 
trabeculfe,  and  insinuate  themselves  between  these  trabeculse. 
This  cellular  change  is  of  the  nature  of  an  hypertrophy.  No 
multiplication  of  the  cell  nuclei  by  direct  or  indirect  division  can 
be  made  out,  though  carefully  and  often  searched  for  in  sections 
treated  with  different  stains. 

To  sum  up,  the  early  corpus  luteum  is  formed  from  the  ruptured 
follicle  by  two  processes;  firbt,  an  invasion  of  the  cavity  of  the 
follicle  by  vascular  connective  tissue  sprouts  of  the  theca  folliculi, 
it  being  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  part  played  by  the 
theca  externa  and  the  rudimentary  theca  interna;  and  secondly, 
by  an  hypertrophy  of  the  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa. 

Thb  Later  Development  of  the  Corpus  Luteum. 

For  the  study  of  the  later  <levelopment  of  the  corpus  luteum, 
serial  sections  were  made  of  ovaries  corresponding  to  the  stages 
of  ovum  and  embryo  represented  by  closed  blastodermic  vesicles 
up  to  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  primitive  streak  and  head 
process  of  the  early  embryo,  that  is  the  Stages  E,  F,  Fj,  G  and  H, 
previously  described.  The  last  of  these  stages  of  the  embryo  is 
reached  probably  about  the  third  day,  though  this  point  has  not 
yet  been  accurately  determined,  and  represents  approximately 
the  time  when  the  formation  of  the  corpus  luteum  is  complete. 

The  formation  of  the  corpus  luteum  is  carried  on  along  the 
lines  already  described.  It  has  been  shown  how  the  connective 
tissue  invades  the  cavity  in  the  interior  of  the  ruptured  follicle. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  connective  tissue  during  the  later  develop- 
ment of  the  corpus  luteum  is  the  formation  in  connection  with  it 
of  blood  vessels,  so  that  the  interior  of  the  young  corpus  luteum 
l>ecomes  filled  with  an  angiomatous  structure  formed  by  branch- 
ing blood  vessels  whose  walls  are  composed  of  a  single  layer  of 
flattened  endothelial  cells.  These  vessels  exist  under  usual 
circumstances  for  some  time  previously  to  the  filling  of  the  spaces 


between  them  with  corpus  luteum  cells.  Whether  they  are 
formed  by  the  connective  tissue  previously  in  the  interior  of  the 
follicle,  or  by  the  sprouting  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  tfaeca^  is 
uncertain  (see  figs.  12,  13  and  14).  These  blood  vessels  are  of 
the  nature  of  venous  sinuses,  and  no  structures  comparable  to 
small  arteries  are  found  in  the  corpus  luteum  at  any  time. 

Whilst  the  vessels  are  forming,  the  cells  of  the  membrana 
granulosa  undergo  a  peculiar  change.  This  has  been  seen  in  its 
initial  stages  previously,  but  now  becomes  more  marked.  The 
cell  cytoplasm  swells,  becomes  filled  with  granules  (even  drops  of 
secretion  are  described  in  some  animals),  the  cell  boundaries 
become  distinct  and  the  nuclei  become  oval  with  their  long  axis 
radial,  whilst  many  of  them  have  two  distinct  nucleoli.  The 
nuclear  chromatin  becomes  aggregated  round  the  periphery  of 
the  nucleus,  but  karyokinetic  figures  are  uniformly  absent,  though 
they  have  been  searched  for  with  great  care.  Some  of  the  cells 
have  two  or  even  three  nuclei,  and  the  multiplication  of  the  cells, 
if  it  takes  place,  is  direct.  Taken  on  the  whole,  the  change  in 
the  membrana  granulosa  cell  is  probably  a  process  of  simple 
hypertrophy.  The  hypertrophying  cells  push  inwards  the  other 
cells  into  the  spaces  between  the  blood  vessels  previously  described, 
so  that  the  cavity  is  encroached  on  and  filled  up.  In  most  cases 
this  filling  up  is  completed  at  the  Stage  H,  but  a  cavity  filled 
with  blood  vessels  and  connective  tissue  may  persist  for  a  long 
time  (see  tigs.  15  and  16). 

The  membrana  propria  loses  its  former  distinctness.  It  is 
encroadied  upon  by  the  cells  of  the  theca  nearest  to  it.  The 
nuclei  of  the  cells  nearest  the  membrana  propria  increase  in  size, 
the  membrana  propria  is  dissolved,  and  the  connective  tissue 
cells  invade  the  cells  of  the  corpus  luteum. 

By  the  processes  described  it  comes  to  pass  that  •the  emptied 
follicle  is  transformed  into  the  corpus  luteum.  Briefly,  these 
processes  are  the  irruption  of  connective  tissue  into  the  cavity  of 
the  follicle  and  its  subsequent  vascularisation,  accompanied  by 
hypertrophy  of  the  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa.  The  corpus 
luteum  forms  quickly  (within  three  days)  and  persists  duiing  the 
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greater  part  of  the  time  that  the  aDimal  is  lactating,  ultimately 
disappearing  when  the  young  animal  is  capable  of  leading  an 
independent  existence. 

In  addition  to  these  changes  involving  the  conversion  of  the 
ruptured  follicle  into  the  corpus  luteum,  certain  changes  go  on  in 
the  neighbouring  ovarian  structures.  In  a  general  view  of  the 
ovary  in  section,  when  the  corpora  lutea  are  formed  it  is  found 
that  the  whole  section  is  occupied  by  these  structures  (see  fig.  17), 
whilst  the  general  stroma  of  the  ovary  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
During  the  ripening  of  the  follicle  and  during  the  process  of 
corpus  luteum  formation  the  stroma  becomes  more  and  more 
rarefied  and  more  fibrous,  probably  owing  to  the  diverting  of  the 
blood  supply  to  the  nourishment  of  the  follicle  and  the  corpus 
luteum.  This  rarefaction  is  due  to  the  disappearance  of  some  of 
the  connective  tissue  cells  and  the  imbibition  of  fluid  by  the 
connective  tissues  generally.  During  its  progress  the  larger 
vessels  of  the  ovary  and  their  branches  between  the  corpora 
lutea  become  filled  with  blood ;  this  congestion  of  the  ovary 
during  corpus  luteum  formation  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  organ. 
This  rarefaction  persists  whilst  the  corpora  lutea  are  present  in 
the  ovary,  and  only  with  their  disappearance  does  the  ovarian 
stroma  resume  its  ordinary  condition. 

The  theca  folliculi  is  affected  in  the  same  way.  It  undergoes 
changes  in  the  later  stages  of  corpus  luteum  formation.  Its 
external  part  participates  in  the  changes  of  the  ovarian  stroma, 
whilst  its  inner  part  (the  rudimentary  theca  interna)  has  the  size 
of  its  cellular  nuclei  increased,  and  is  best  preserved  in  the  places 
where  it  is  sending  in  its  connective  tissue  processes  towards  the 
centre  of  the  corpus  luteum. 

In  addition  to  the  development  of  the  corpora  lutea,  and  the 
changes  in  the  stroma  just  described,  other  processes  go  on  simul- 
taneously in  the  ovary.  If  an  ovary  be  examined  at  the  time  of 
ripening  of  the  follicles  or  shortly  after  they  burst,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  is  crowded  with  young  ova  and  follicles  in  various 
stages  of  development  (see  fig.  2).  The  smallest  and  youngest 
ova  are  found  immediately  below  the  surface,  in  the  intervals 
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between  the  follicles,  while t  the.  larger  are  often  found  at  some 
distance  below  the  surface.  With  the  formation  of  the  corpora 
lutea,  most  of  these  ova  and  foil  idea  undergo  degetieration,  which 
seems  to  afifect  them  all  except  the  3*ounge8t  near  the  sui'face,  and 
those  which  are  nearing  ripeness.  The  ova  between  and  close  to  the 
corporea  lutoa  are  the  firtit  to  go,  and  the  effect  of  the  growing 
corpus  luteura  seema  to  make  itaelf  felt  in  ever  widening  circles, 
so  that  finalljj  when  the  corporea  lutea  are  fully  formed,  nearly 
all  the  residual  ova  are  atrophied,  with  the  exception  of  those 
young  ova  immediately  below  the  surface.  A  few  of  the  larger 
ova,  further  away  from  the  influence  of  the  corpus  Juteum,  persist 
for  a  little  while  longer,  but  ultimately  they  atrophy  and  become 
of  no  account*  This  change  iii  a  progressive  one,  and  quickly 
shows  itself,  m  that  when  the  corpus  lutetjm  has  attained  itjs  full 
development  the  ova,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  smallest  and  most 
superficial,  are  in  a  state  of  atrophy  (see  fig.  17). 

Thk  Atrophy  op  thb  Follicle,  and  thb  Corpus  Lutbum 
Atreticum. 

In  this  place  it  will  be  fitting  to  describe  the  characteristics  of 
atrophic  follicles  and  the  so-called  **  corpora  lutea  atretica,"  that 
is,  the  corpora  lutea  formed  in  connection  with  certain  follicles 
whose  ova  are  not  extruded. 

With  regard  to  the  atrophic  or  atresic  follicle,  it  is  found  that 
its  fate  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  The  difierence  depends  on 
the  size  and  development  of  the  follicle  before  its  atrophy  begins, 
and  upon  the  degree  to  which  atrophic  and  other  changes  go  on 
in  its  component  parts. 

The  fate  of  the  follicles  near  their  ripeness  will  be  described 
later.  The  remaining  unripe  follicles  may  be  roughly  classified 
into  two  varieties,  large  and  small,  whose  characters  have  already 
been  sufficiently  described.  In  the  larger  follicles,  up  to  about  a 
stage  represented  by  ^g.  4,  the  atrophic  follicles  may  be  divided 
into  those  which  ultimately  come  to  have  left  one  layer  of  cells 
of  the  membrana  granulosa,  and  those  which  have  more  than  one 
layer,  two  or  three  being  a  usual  number.     The  atrophic  process 
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is  similar  in  each  case,  and  can  be  described  as  affecting,  firstly, 
the  contents  of  the  follicles;  secondly,  the  membrana  granulosa; 
thirdly,  the  basal  membrane;  and  fourthly,  the  theca  folliculi. 

The  determination  of  the  place  where  the  atrophic  changes 
begin  is  difficult.  In  Dasyurus  the  membrana  granulosa  is  first 
affected.  It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  its  nuclei  stain  deeply,  and 
others  only  faintly.  In  these  latter,  chromatolysis  takes  place  in 
the  nuclei  of  those  cells  nearest  the  cavity  of  the  follicle,  the 
nuclear  membrane  disappears,  and  the  chromatin  becomes  broken 
up  into  fine  particles  which  are  scattered  through  the  general 
debris  or  aggregated  into  masses  which  stain  deeply.  Some  of 
these  deeply  stained  masses  have  been  observed  protruding  from 
the  cell  nucleus,  and  in  many  cases  seem  to  be  nucleoli.  In  some 
cases  also  the  formation  of  karyokinetic  figures  takes  place  in  the 
nuclei  of  the  cells  of  the  degenerating  membrana  granulosa.  This 
process  has  been  fully  described  by  Flemming  and  others,  and  is 
met  with  in  atrophic  follicles  of  many  animals  besides  Dasyurus. 
Whilst  this  has  being  going  on,  the  cell  cytoplasm  has  undergone 
degenerative  changes.  In  many  animals  a  definite  fatty  degenera- 
tion has  been  described  as  taking  place,  but  in  Dasyurus  this  is 
not  observed.  The  degeneration  of  cell  substance  appears  to  be 
a  process  of  simple  atrophy.  It  goes  on  until  the  membrana 
granulosa  is  reduced  to  a  zone  of  cells  inside  the  theca,  often  one 
or  even  two  or  three  cells  in  thickness  (see  fig.  18). 

The  discus  proligerus  surrounding  the  ovum  is  not  affected 
until  comparatively  late.  Chromatolysis  sets  in,  the  cells  atrophy 
in  the  usual  way,  and  the  envelope  of  the  ovum  crumples  up,  and 
is  partially  or  totally  destroyed,  whilst  its  nucleus  undergoes 
chromatolysis,  and  its  cytoplasm  loses  its  yolk  granules  and 
degenerates.  By  these  processes  the  contents  of  the  follicle  come 
to  be  represented  by  a  granular  material  which  represents  the 
liquor  folliculi,  together  with  debris  of  membrana  granulosa  cells 
and  of  the  ovum.  Through  this  granular  material  are  scattered 
darkly  stained  granules,  representing  portions  of  the  original 
chromatin  of  the  various  nuclei.  Occasionally,  too,  cells  are 
found,  situated  in  a  clear  space  in  this  granular  content  of  the 
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folHcles,  These  are  leucocytes,  with  the  function  of  removing 
the  granular  debriH;  and  there  does  not,  in  Da<iyuru3,  lippeur  to 
he  any  reason  for  thinking  that  these  nre  mem  bran  a  granulosia 
cells  with  a  pliagocytic  action,  such  as  ha,s  been  attributed 
to  them  by  »ome  authors,  e,^.,  SchuHn,  Jauasikf  and  Pfliiger 
Whilst  the  ovum  is  degenerating  similar  cells  are  sometimes  found 
attacking  it,  but  nowhere  is  there  seen  any  sign  of  the  trans- 
form ation  of  mem  bran  a  granuUiHa  cells  into  a  plasmodium,  with 
the  phagocytic  action,  hh  described  by  Match inaky,  though  in 
small  atmphic  follicles  there  are  sometimes  found  appearances 
similar  to  those  figured  by  Matehinsky^  which  are  but  remnants 
of  degenerated  ova  containing  nucleated  leucocytes  (fig,  21). 

The  ba-'ial  membrane  h  early  affected.  It  disappears  whilst 
the  above  described  changes  are  going  on.  It  is  generally  an 
early  event,  but  may  lie  late.  The  time  of  its  disappearam^ 
varies,  but  whilst  it  in  present  there  is  no  tendenc^^  for  the  inner- 
most layer  ol  the  theca  foUiculi  to  encroach  on  the  membrana 
granulosa  (see  figs.  19  and  20). 

When  the  basal  membrane  disappears,  the  rudimentary  theca 
interna  folliculi  encroaches  on  the  membrana  granulosa.  It 
becomes  thickened,  its  cells  increase  in  size  and  project  into  the 
membrana  granulosa,  and  even  into  the  cavity  of  the  follicle. 
With  the  atrophy  of  the  remaining  membrana  granulosa  cells, 
there  is  also  multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the  theca  interna,  so 
that  concentric  layers  of  connective  tissue  cells  are  formed, 
tending  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  follicular  cavity.  This  process 
is  aided  by  the  ingrowth  of  connective  tissue  cells  into  the  cavity, 
causing  its  ultimate  obliteration. 

In  the  second  variety  of  these  atrophic  follicles,  where  there 
remains  but  one  layer  of  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa  lining 
the  cavity,  the  ordinary  separation  of  the  rudimentary  theca 
interna  from  the  membrana  granulosa  by  the  basal  membrane, 
though  present,  is  obscured,  and  there  is  no  attempt  at  encroach- 
ment on  the  membrana  granulosa  by  the  theca  folliculi,  so  that 
the  atrophied  follicle  presents  the  appearance  of  a  cyst,  lined  by 
a  definite  layer  of  more  or  less  cubical  epithelium,  towards  which 
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the  theca,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  may  preserve  its  usual  relations 
(see  fig.  19).  Occasionally,  it  appears  that  these  cysts  may  remain 
for  a  considerable  time,  but  the  majority  lose  their  layer  of  epithe- 
lium, and  are  obliterated  by  proliferation  of  the  rudimentary  theca 
interna  and  invasion  of  the  cavity  by  connective  tissue  cells,  as 
above  described.  It  is  probable  that  the  two  varieties  of  these 
larger  atrophic  follicles  are  due  to  variations  of  the  same  process, 
but  the  origin  of  the  variation  is  obscure.  The  outer  layer  of 
the  theca  undergoes  the  changes  which  have  been  described 
previously  in  the  consideration  of  the  stroma  of  the  ovary. 

In  the  carse  of  the  smaller  follicles,  the  process  is  less  compli- 
cated,  though  similar.  The  vitelline  membrane  shrinks  from  the 
membrana  granulosa  cells,  the  ovum  degenerates  and  is  removed, 
whilst  the  membrana  granulosa  cells  may  persist  as  a  single 
layer  of  cuboidal  epithelium,  or  may  atrophy,  when  the  theca 
proliferates  and  fills  up  the  cavity  of  the  follicle.  Occasionally, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  animals,  a  metaplasia  of  membrana 
granulosa  cells  into  spindle-  and  star-shaped  cells  takes  place. 
These  fill  up  the  space  and  cause  its  obliteration  (see  fig.  21). 

In  the  case  of  follicles  which  are  ripe  or  nearly  so,  whose  ova 
are  not  extruded,  there  takes  place  a  quite  different  process,  which 
is  not  seen  at  all  in  the  atrophy  of  the  younger  follicles.  Practi- 
cally, with  the  exception  of  the  extrusion  of  the  ovum,  everything 
proceeds  in  the  same  way  as  if  rupture  had  taken  place.  A 
corpus  luteum  atreticum  is  formed  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
atrophic  ovum  is  seen,  sometimes  even  making  an  attempt  to 
segment  (see  figs.  22,  23,  24).  The  atrophied  ovum  is  invaded  by 
connective  tissue  and  is  removed  by  leucocytes.  The  membrana 
granulosa  cells  hypertrophy,  the  connective  tissue  of  the  theca 
grows  in,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  ordinary  corpus  luteum,  and 
there  is  thus  formed  a  corpus  luteum  atreticum. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  Dasyurus  there  is  no  difier- 

ence  in  the  formation  of  the  corpora  lutea  atretica,  as  compared 

with  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  true  corpus  luteum.     Some 

difference  in  size  can  sometimes  be  made  out,  the  atresic  being 
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smaller  than  other  corpora  lutea,  but,  with  this  exception,  the 
process  is  the  same. 

The  Decline  of  the  Corpus  Lutsum. 

ThA  growth  of  the  corpus  luteum  in  Dasyurus  is  rapid,  and 
occupies  the  first  three  days  after  the  follicular  rupture.  It 
remains  in  the  same  state  for  seven  to  eight  weeks  and  then 
declines. 

The  chief  factor  in  the  decline  of  the  corpus  luteum  is  the 
supervention  of  a  condition  of  fatty  degeneration  in  its  character- 
istic cells.  The  degenerated  cells  are  removed  by  leucocytes,  the 
blood  vessels  atrophy,  and  the  connective  tissue  increases  to  form 
a  corpus  fibrosum,  so  that  by  the  time  the  young  animal  is  about 
ten  centimetres  long,  some  four  months  after  its  birth,  there 
remains  no  trace  of  the  corpus  luteum  in  the  ovary,  which  is 
found  to  be  full  of  young  ova  beginning  to  grow  in  preparation 
for  the  next  oestral  period. 

The  Corpus  Luteum  op  Dasyuru^s  vivERRtscs. 

In  the  short  review  of  the  literature  given  previously,  the  two 
main  theories  of  origin  of  the  corpus  luteum  were  set  forth. 
Some  attribute  its  origin  to  the  theca  interna  folliculi,  others  to 
the  membrana  granulosa.  These  divergent  views  have  been  taken 
by  different  authors  for  different  animals,  and  in  some  cases  the 
accounts  differ  for  the  same  animal.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
those  authors  who  have  studied  series  of  ovaries,  sufficient  to 
provide  all  the  early  stages  of  corpus  luteum  formation,  are 
practically  unanimous  in  contending  that  the  characteristic  cells 
of  the  corpus  luteum  take  origin  from  the  cells  of  the  membrana 
granulosa.  One  of  the  best  known  of  these  is  Sobotta,  who,  in 
the  mouse  and  rabbit,  carried  out  an  exhaustive  research  on  this 
question,  and  was  the  first  to  lay  down  the  lines  along  which 
work  to  solve  this  question  must  be  carried  out.  He  is  supported 
byStratz,  who  in  a  lengthy  article,  including  amongstuthersnmtters 
the  history  of  the  corpus  luteum,  gave  a  similar  account  of  its  origin 
founded   on  a  complete  study  of  numerous  ovaries  of  T^ipoja 
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javaniea,  Sorex  vulgaris,  and  Taraiug  spectrum,     Honore,  too,  in 
the  rabbit,  working  in  the  same  way,  arrived  at  the  same  general 
conclusions  as  Sobotta  and  Stratz;  and  van  der  Stricht,  working 
on  ovaries  of  VespertiUo  murmtis,  V,  pipistreUus,  Ptecotus  auriius, 
and  Vesperugo  noctula,  from  which  an  abundance  of  material  was 
obtained,  confirms  Bischofifs  theory.     Van  Beneden  in  the  rabbit, 
Belloy  in  the  guinea  pig  and  rat,  Heape  in  the  monkey,  Bouin 
in  the  rat  and  guinea  pig,  Bonnet  in  the  dog,  and  Cornil  and 
Kreis  in  man,  have  all  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion,  though 
differing  in  minor  points.     Of  these  authors,  Sobotta,  van  der 
Stricht,  Honore  and  Stratz  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  those 
who  have  founded  their  support  of  Bischoffs  theory  on  the  study 
of  a  sufficient  series  of  ovaries  to  give  them  all  the  stages  of 
corpus  luteum  formation,  particularly  the  early  ones.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  found  that  the  upholders  of  von  Baer's  theory, 
famous  anatomists  though  some  of  them  be,  have  studied  this 
question   in   an   imperfect  way.      His,   Kblliker,  Rabl,  Nagel, 
Paladino,  Clark,  Doering,  and  Biihler  have  lat^ely  come  forward 
as  opponents  of  Bischoff  s  theory.     With  the  exception  of  Biihler, 
whose  work  is  not  yet  complete,  none  of  them  have  carried  out  a 
study  of  the  corpus  luteum  in  all  its  stages  of  development,  or  at 
any  rate  there  is  no  record  of  their  having  done  so.     Therefore 
their  statements  do  not  bear  so  much  weight  as  they  otherwise 
would.     It  is  only  fair  to  state  that,  with  regard   to  His  and 
KoUiker,  their  more  recent  remarks  on  this  subject  were  made  in 
short  discussions  at  Anatomical  Congresses.     Rabl  admits  that 
his  material  is  not  sufficient  to  be  of  great  service  in  settling  this 
question,  whilst  Nagel's  opinion  is  expressed  but  shortly  in  von 
Bardeleden's   "  Anatomic."      Paladino's   recent   contribution   to 
this  question  is  founded  on  old  observations  made  without  respect 
to  more  recent  requirements.     In  the  case  of  Doering  and  Clark, 
they  have  collected  swine  ovaries  (in  large  numbers,  it  is  true), 
but  without  reference  to  any  data  as  regards  oestrum,  time  of 
coitus,  and  stage  of  pregnancy;  or  if  any,  so  that  they  have  no 
certain  knowledge  of  the  actual  stages  of  corpus  luteum  they  have 
described. 
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Next,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  discrepancy  of  authors' 
views  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  size  of  the  animal  studied. 
His,  for  instance,  said  at  Kiel  in  1898,  that  in  man  and  in  larger 
mammals,  the  formation  of  corpora  lutea  from  the  theca  interna 
was  absolutely  indisputable.  Biihler,  too,  at  Pavia  in  1900,  said 
that  it  was  certainly  not  an  accidental  circumstance  that  the 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  corpus  luteum  should  be  so  diametri- 
cally opposed  in  the  smaller  as  compared  with  the  larger  mammals. 
Sobotta  (Tubingen,  1899)  denies  that  the  size  of  the  animal  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  question,  and  upon  the  grounds  of  com- 
parative anatomy  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
origin  of  such  a  constantly  occurring  structure  as  the  corpus 
luteum  should  be  so  radically  altered.  If  it  is  so,  in  what  animals 
of  the  mammalian  order  does  the  transition  in  mode  of  formation 
take  place,  or  where  do  the  transitional  forms  of  corpus  luteum 
appear  1  One  is  justified  in  supposing  that  the  mode  of  formation 
of  the  corpus  luteum  is  uniform  throughout  the  mammalian  order, 
though  it  may  be  obscured  by  accidental  circumstances,  so  that, 
what  holds  good  in  Dasyurus — a  marsupial — would  probably 
hold  good  in  the  rabbit,  mouse  and  guinea  pig,  and  probably  also 
in  larger  animals,  as  man  and  the  swine. 

But  what  are  these  accidental  circumstances?  It  has  been 
pointed  out  by  various  authors  that  the  theca  foUiculi  of  most  ani- 
mals is  composed  of  an  outer  fibrous  theca  externa  and  an  inner 
theca  interna,  whose  cells  are  more  or  less  polygonal  and  filled  with 
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the  tracing  of  the  transition  through  a  series  of  ovaries  containing 
corpora  lutea  in  all  stages  of  development  1  In  Dasyurus,  aa 
shown  previously,  the  specialisation  of  the  theea  folliouli  is  rudi- 
mentary; in  other  words,  the  accidental  specialisation  of  the 
theca  folliculi  seems  to  be  practically  omitted,  possibly  owing  to 
the  lowly  position  of  the  animal  in  the  mammalian  order.  There 
is  accordingly  no  similarity  between  the  cells  of  the  rudimentary 
theca  interna  and  the  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa  or  corpus 
luteum  in  Dasyurus,  and  consequently  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
parts  these  two  structui*es  play  in  forming  the  corpus  luteum.  In 
tracing  the  transition,  of  which  His  speaks,  in  fully  formed 
corporea  lutea  of  Dasyurus,  a  certain  apparent  resemblance  is  at 
times  to  be  seen  between  some  of  the  theca  interna  cells  and  the 
cells  of  the  corpus  luteum.  A  superficial  observer  might  view 
some  of  the  cells  as  showing  a  transition  of  the  theca  interna 
cells  into  the  cells  of  the  corpus  luteum,  but  if  the  growth  of 
that  structure  is  traced  through  its  various  stages  it  is  found 
that  the  rudimentary  theca  interna  plays  no  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  characteristic  cells  of  the  corpus  luteum,  but  limits 
itself  entirely  to  the  giving  off  of  vascular  connective  tissue 
sprouts  to  the  interior  of  the  follicle.  And  this  is  what  is  to  be 
expected,  for  the  theca  folliculi,  from  the  time  of  formation  of 
the  primordial  follicle  up  to  the  rupture  of  the  follicle,  merely 
plays  the  part  of  a  stratum  of  tissue  whoso  function  is  to  provide 
blood  supply  and  support  to  the  contents  of  the  follicle.  And 
indeed,  the  function  of  the  theca  folliculi  seems  to  have  been 
neglected  in  this  connection  by  the  majority  of  authors.  In 
most  animals  there  is  described  a  thickening  of  the  thoca  interna, 
with  lutein  granules  in  its  cells  during  ripening  of  the  follicle, 
which  has  been  considered  by  some  as  a  process  of  preparation 
for  the  formation  of  the  corpus  luteum  by  that  layer.  In  Dasy- 
urus, on  the  contrary,  there  are  no  cells  containing  lutein  granules, 
and  during  the  ripening  of  the  follicle  there  is  a  progressive 
diminution  of  the  rudimentary  theca  interna  and  a  rarefaction 
of  the  theca  generally,  so  that  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the 
sudden  rupture  of  the  follicle  should  bring  about  such  a  change 
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in  the  hitherto  passive  theca  folliculi  as  to  enable  it  to  foiin  a 
large  parenchymatous  cellular  structure  like  the  corpus  luteum. 

But^  apart  from  these  general  arguments,  a  solution  of  the 
question  for  DasjuruH  will  be  found  on  observation  of  the  actual 
processes  of  corpus  luteum  formation  in  that  animal,  and  perhaps 
the  most  important  point  in  time  is  that,  just  after  the  rupture 
of  the  follicle  take;^  place,  when  the  process  of  corpus  luteum 
formation  is  carried  on  with  great  rapidity,  particularly  in  small 
ontmaU,  On  thi^  account,  Biihler  says  that  Sobotta  has  not 
observed  in  the  rabbit  and  mouse  the  first  alteration  of  these 
folliculi,  in  which  sprouting  of  the  thecal  tissue  into  the  cavity  of 
the  corpus  lutaum  takes  place;  and  he  says  also  that  an  observer 
who  IB  unaware  of  the  existence  of  these  sprouts  or  cones  of  thecal 
tissue  might  regard  them  as  parts  of  the  epithelial  layer.  This 
criticiiim  is  entirely  erroneous,  for  in  both  the  cases  of  the  rabbit 
and  mouse  J  under  the  sections  dealing  with  the  freshly  ruptured 
follicle  and  early  corpus  luteum,  Sobotta  has  described,  though 
perhaps  not  fully,  these  cones  of  thecal  tissue  sprouting  from  the 
theca  interna.  Certainly  in  his  figures  this  point  might  have 
been  made  more  clear,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  both 
iei;ogaibtHi  a^J  dt^c^ibed  them.  To  resume,  in  Dasyurus, 
owing  to  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  theca  folliculi,  it  is 
easy  to  follow  its  future  development.  At  first  it  does  not  trans- 
gress the  membrana  propria,  but  soon  ruptures  it  and  wedges  its 
way  towards  the  cavity  of  the  corpus  luteum,  and  even  at  this 
time  before  it  reaches  the  cavity  it  can  be  seen  in  many  cases 
that  the  changes  in  the  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa  are  well 
marked,  whilst  between  the  sprouts  are  seen  the  membrana 
granulosa  cells  still  sharply  separated  from  the  theca  by  the 
basal  membrane.  In  some  instances,  too,  the  cavity  of  the  follicle 
is  almost  filled  with  the  hypertrophied  cells  of  the  membrana 
granulosa,  even  before  the  vascular  connective  tissue  sprouts 
from  the  theca  have  time  to  gain  the  cavity  of  the  follicle.  The 
rate  of  alteration  in  the  membrana  granulosa  cells  and  in  the 
theca  folliculi  is  not  absolutely  constant,  but  varies  within  limits, 
so  that  at  given  stages  of  the  segmenting  ovum  there  may  in  one 
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case  be  found  the  corpus  luteum  a  little  further  advanced  than  in 
another. 

The  amount  of  central  tissue  in  the  fully  formed  corpus  luteum 
varies.  Sometimes  its  interstices  are  completely  filled  with  cells 
of  the  corpus  luteum;  at  other  times  there  persists  for  some  time 
a  cavity  in  the  centre  whose  only  content  is  connective  tissue 
with  occasional  blood  vessels. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  section  the  chief  points  in  con- 
nection with  the  theca  follieuli  have  been  shortly  discussed. 
There  are,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  membrana  granulosa  other 
points  concerning  which  authors  are  at  variance. 

In  Dasyurus  the  membrana  granulosa,  unlike  the  theca  follieuli, 
is  throughout  its  existence  characterised  by  active  change.  This 
is  early  evidenced  by  the  multiplication  of  its  layers,  by  the 
occurrence  of  karyokinetic  figures  in  the  membrante  granulosa 
of  the  primordial  and  Graatian  follicles,  and  by  the  general 
characters  of  their  epithelial  cells.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be 
surprising  to  find  that,  after  the  follicular  rupture,  the  membrana 
granulosa  should  persist  and  play  a  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
corpus  luteum.  Many  authors  deny  that  this  is  so.  Nagel,  for 
instance,  says  that — in  man — the  membrana  granulosa  disappears 
absolutely.  Biihler,  too,  in  his  preliminary  note  says  the  same, 
though  at  present  his  proofs  are  not  forthcoming;  whilst  Kreis 
and  others  maintain  that  in  man  the  cells  of  the  membrana 
granulosa  multiply  or  hypertrophy  to  form  the  characteristic  cells 
of  the  corpus  luteum.  There  is,  therefore,  a  difference  between 
observers  who  have  taken  man  as  the  basis  of  their  observations. 
Clark  and  Doering  also  deny  that  the  membrana  granulosa  forms 
the  characteristic  cells  of  the  corpus  luteum.  Clark  says  that  (in 
the  swine)  a  few  of  his  preparations  showed  some  epithelium, 
others  almost  none;  and  from  this  he  concludes  that  the  membrana 
granulosa  completely  disappears  at  the  time  of,  or  soon  after 
rupture  of  the  follicle.  This  is  all  the  notice  that  Clark  deems 
necessary  to  give  to  the  description  of  a  process  whose  study  is 
so  important  to  thoroughly  understand  this  question,  and  he  does 
not  show  a  single  figure  to  illustrate  it.     The  haphazard  way  in 
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which  Clark  and  Doering  collected  their  material  has  already 
been  commented  upon;  but  apart  from  this,  the  words  of  Clark's 
description  indicate  clearly  that  he  is  describing  the  membrana 
granulosa  of  an  atresic  follicle.  In  Dasyurus  the  same  wholesale 
disappearance  of  membrana  granulosa  is  observed,  but  only  in 
atresic  follicles  up  to  a  certain  stage  of  ripeness.  Doering  denies 
that  his  isolated  human  corpus  luteum  was  an  atresic  one,  but 
owing  to  the  imperfection  of  his  diagrams  and  the  shortness  of 
his  description,  it  is  impossible  to  contradict  his  somewhat 
categorical  statements.  Doering  says,  too,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  paper,  that  '*in  most  cases"  the  membrana  granulosa 
disappears.  He  omits  to  mention  what  becomes  of  it  in  the 
remainder.  Kolliker  has  also  lately  expressed  himself  as  of  the 
opinion  that  Sobotta's  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  corpus 
luteum  in  the  mouse  and  rabbit  does  not  convince  him.  He  does 
not  mention  any  of  his  own  researches  on  the  formation  of  true 
corpora  lutea  in  the  mouse,  but  on  the  ground  that,  in  his  opinion, 
they  are  of  the  same  nature  as  corpora  lutea  atretica,  he  defends 
von  Baer's  theory. 

Against  these  opinions  we  must  weigh  those  of  such  authors 
sa  Sobotta,  Stratz,  Honore,  and  van  der  Stricht,  who  have 
recently  studied  the  corpus  luteum  in  all  its  developmental  stages, 
and  described  it  with  great  care.  They  and  many  others  are 
unanimous  in  their  support  of  Bischoff's  theory.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  dilate  further  on  their  mode  of  work,  but  this  alone,  in 
contrast  with  the  comparatively  scanty  observations  made  by  the 
defenders  of  von  Baer's  theory,  entitles  their  opinion  to  the 
greater  weight. 

Turning  to  the  membrana  granulosa  of  Dasyurus,  immediately 
after  follicular  rupture  there  is  no  sign  of  degeneration  or 
disappearance  of  the  membrana  granulosa,  and  there  has  been 
seen  and  depicted  the  actual  hypertrophy  in  the  cell  substance. 
It  has  been  observed  to  begin  nearest  the  theca,  in  many  cases, 
even  before  the  connective  tissue  has  reached  the  cavity  of  the 
follicle.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  it  is  usually  well  marked 
before  the  membrana  propria   loses  its  distinctness,   and   it  is 
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constantly  found  close  to  the  connective  tissue  iugrowths  from 
the  theca  into  the  cavity  of  the  rudiment  of  the  corpus  luteum, 
and  near  sources  of  good  blood  supply.  Also,  in  the  many 
Jiundred  of  sections  of  corpora  lutea  examined  at  all  stages  of 
their  formation,  there  has  not  been  seen  in  oue  single  instance 
any  sign  of  atrophy  of  the  former  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa, 
no  chromatolysis,  no  fatty  degeneration  nor  other  degenerative 
phenomenon.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is,  as  described  previously, 
a  vigorous  and  rapid  hypertrophy  of  the  membrana  granulosa 
cells;  and  this,  too,  in  an  animal  whose  theca  interna  is  absolutely 
unimportant,  and  limits  itself  to  supplying  vascular  connective 
tissue  to  the  corpus  luteum. 

Finally,  though  many  authors  agree  as  to  the  persistence  of  the 
membrana  granulosa  cells,  there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
their  subsequent  life-history.  The  disputed  point  is,  whether  the 
cells  increase  by  a  pure  hypertrophy,  or  whether  they  actually 
multiply.  8ome  authors  describe  karyokinetic  figures  as  occurring 
rarely,  or  frequently,  in  the  nuclei.  These  are  :— van  der  Stricht 
in  the  bat;  Belloy  in  the  rat  and  the  guinea  pig;  Stratz  in  Tupaja, 
Sorez  and  Tarsius;  Bouiu  in  the  rat  and  guinea  pig,  and  Kreis  in 
man.  On  the  other  hand  : — van  Beneden  in  bats,  Honore  in  the 
rabbit,  and  Sobotta  in  the  mouse  and  rabbit,  deny  that  there  is 
any  karyokinesis  in  the  cell  nuclei.  In  Dasyurus,  after  a  pro- 
longed search,  there  has  been  found  no  karyokinesis.  The  nucleus 
seems  to  participate  with  the  cell  in  its  hypertrophy.  Sometimes 
to  all  appearances  one  cell  has  two  or  even  three  nuclei.  Possibly 
amitotic  division  of  cells  may  occur,  but  this  has  also  been  sought 
for  and  not  found. 

Lately,  some  authors  have  concerned  themselves  with  the 
structure  of  the  individual  cells.  Regaud  and  Policard  maintcdn 
that,  with  special  staining,  there  can  be  demonstrated  in  the 
cells  of  the  corpus  luteum  of  the  hedgehog  droplets  of  a  substance 
which  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  cellular  secretion,  and  this 
observation  fits  in  with  Prenant's  hypothesis  of  the  glandular 
nature  of  the  corpus  luteum. 
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To  sum  up,  m  Basi/urus  viverrinua  the  process  of  corpus 
luteum  forruation  h  pUitL  In  this  process  there  are  two  factors 
which  go  on  side  by  side.  These  are — firstly,  the  hypertrophy 
of  the  metnbrana  gr&nalo:^  celk  to  form  the  characteristic  cells 
of  the  corpus  luteutti ;  and  secondly,  the  invasion  of  these  masses 
of  hy  pfi  r  trophy  in  g  celb  by  a  vascular  connective  tissue  framework 
whioh  supports  and  nourif^hes  the  whole  structure. 

ThB  FUKCTIONS  OF  THE  COBPUS  LuTEUM. 

Up  to  the  present  time  several  different  theories  have  been 
brought  forward  to  explain  the  functions  of  the  corpus  luteum; 
and  Minot  s^ys  '^  Concerning  the  function  of  the  corpus  luteum 
we  possess  scarcely  any  knowledge." 

Mottt  of  the  theories  have  had  a  mechanical  basis.  The  corpus 
luteum  has  been  deemed  to  aet  an  a  "istop-gap"  to  fill  the  cavity 
of  the  ruptured  follicle,  and  thus  to  restore  the  circulatory  con- 
ditions which  have  been  disturl^ed  by  a  sudden  release  in  the 
tension  of  the  ovar3\ 

Clark  offers  anottier  explanation.  He  maintains  that  the 
corpus  luteum  lias  the  function  of  giving  blood  vessels  to  a  part, 
which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  would  become  scar  tissue, 
and  thus  the  ovary  i»  maintained  in  a  soft  and  resilient  condition, 
lavounBg  the  complete  development  of  future  follicles. 

Ingenious  as  this  theory  is,  it  seems  that  it,  or  any  mechanical 
theory  must  be  insufiicient,  which  neglects  to  take  into  account 
the  vital  processes  of  the  characteristic  cells  of  the  corpus  luteum 
themselves,  particularly  in  their  relations  to  the  changes  in  the 
rest  of  the  ovary,  in  the  uterus  and  genital  apparatus,  and  in  the 
whole  organism  generally.  Prenant,  in  a  highly  interesting 
paper,  has  brought  forward  a  very  attractive  theory  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  corpus  luteum  (which  he  attributes  to  the 
membrana  granulosa).  He  points  out  that,  in  all  animals 
examined,  the  corpus  luteum  is  a  structure  whose  morphological 
characters  are  those  of  a  glandular  apparatus  without  a  duct, 
possessing  presumably  an  internal  secretion;  and  that  the  cells  of 
the  corpus  luteum  elaborate  material   in  their  interior  as  has 
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recently  been  described  by  Regaud,  Policard  and  others,  and  also 
that  they  do  not  show  (except  occasionally)  mitotic  figures, 
though  on  this  last  point  authors  disagree.  The  corpus  luteum 
of  Dasyurus  comes  into  line  with  other  corpora  lutea  in  these 
respects,  and,  like  them,  resembles  closely  the  liver  in  its  histolo- 
gical features.  Prenant  considers  the  corpus  luteum  a  gland,  and 
he  is  of  opinion  that  its  hypothetical  secretion  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  organism,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  attribute  to 
the  supposed  ovarian  internal  secretion.  After  attempting  to 
explain  the  phenomenon  of  chlorosis  by  the  lack  of  this  possible 
internal  secretion,  he  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  purpose  of  the 
corpus  luteum  is  probably  also  to  prevent  ovulation  in  the  period 
between  successive  oestra,  or  during  pregnancy.  This  latter 
theory  is  supported  by  Beard,  Regaud  and  Policard;  and  in  the 
case  of  Dasyurus  can  be  supported  on  the  following  grounds : — 
On  taking  a  general  view  of  the  ova  and  their  intraovarian 
history  in  Dasyurus,  it  was  observed  that,  in  common  with  other 
animals,  during  the  period  between  the  oestra,  and  towards  the 
end  of  lactation,  the  corpus  luteum  disappeared,  and  then  the 
young  ova  began  to  grow  in  preparation  for  the  next  oestral 
period.  Also,  as  soon  as  the  corpus  luteum  is  formed,  it  is  found 
that  the  ova,  hitherto  in  various  active  stages  of  development, 
begin  to  atrophy  as  described  above.  This  atrophy  begins  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  young  corpus  luteum,  and  the  process  seems 
to  affect  the  ova  in  ever  widening  circles.  This  atrophy  may  be 
due  partly  to  mechanical  pressure  and  partly  to  the  internal 
secretion  of  the  corpus  luteum,  if  it  has  one.  It  is  at  any  rate 
certain  that,  in  Das3'uru8  during  the  time  of  development  and 
persistence  of  the  corpus  luteum,  atrophy  of  the  larger  remaining 
ova  takes  place,  and  ovulation  remains  at  a  standstill.  Some  of 
the  remaining  ova  (exceptions  to  the  rule)  have  at  first  sufficient 
energy  to  carry  them  on  for  a  while,  but  ultimately  the  corpus 
luteum  triumphs  over  them  and  they  atrophy. 

In  this  connection,  Fraenkel  and  Cohn's  experiments  (see  Anat. 
Anz.  1902,  pp.  294-300)  are  of  interest.  Working  on  Bom's 
theoiy,  that  the  corpus  luteum  is  a  gland  elaborating  an  internal 
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aecretion  wbose  function  was  to  prepare  the  utems  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  egg,  and  to  give  the  impulse  to  the  organ ismal  changew 
accompanying  pregnancy,  they  performed  certain  experimeuta, 
suggested  by  the  following  considerations : — 

(l)That  the  ovum  cannot  itaelf  produce  the  changes  in  the 

organism,  for  these  begin  even  before  the  ovum  reaches  the 

uterus. 

(2)  In  ectopic  gestation  the  uterus  undergoes  the  usual  changes, 

although  the  ovum  is  in  the  tube. 

(3)  If  the  ovum  reaches  the  uterus,  its  growth  alone  does  not 

explain  the  great  increase  in  size  of  the  uterus,  and  there 
must  be  some  other  factor  at  work. 

The  corpus  luteum  was  thought  to  be  this  factor,  because  it  is 
a  large  structure  whose  function  is  not  evident,  and  which  is 
remarkably  constant  throughout  the  mammalian  order.  These 
observers  then,  as  an  additional  reason,  say  that  Aplacentalia, 
such  as  Monotremes  and  Marsupials,  whose  ova  develop  outside 
the  uterus  (sic)  possess  only  a  rudimentary  corpus  lutem,  or  none 
at  all.  This  is  erroneous.  Both  these  classes  of  animals  have  a 
large  corpus  luteum,  consequently  this  reason  carries  no  weight. 

By  their  experiments  they  claim  to  have  shown  that,  in  the 
rabbit,  destruction  of  the  corpora  lutea  prevented  the  ovum  from 
being  retained  in  the  uterus,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  corpus 
luteum  has  some  influence  on  this  retention.  Their  work  is  not 
concluded,  but  promises  to  throw  some  new  light  on  the  function 
of  the  corpus  luteum. 

Some  may  object  that  these  arguments  lose  weight  in  the  case 
of  the  false  corpora  lutea  and  the  corpora  lutea  atretica.  But  a 
similar,  though  modified,  explanation  may  be  considered  to  hold 
good  in  these  cases.  The  ovary,  in  the  case  of  the  false  corpus 
luteum,  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  fate  of  the  ovum.  The 
absence  of  fertilisation  can  be  considered  to  be  an  accidental 
failure  of  Nature's  intention.  The  corpus  luteum  forms  in  just 
the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  effect  of  staying  ovulation  until 
it  atrophies,  and  possibl}'^  with  the  intention  of  preparing  the 
genitalia  and  the  organism  generally  for  the  changes  which  would 
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Tinder  ordinary  circumstances  ensue.  With  regard  to  the  corpus 
luteum  atreticum,  the  failure  of  extrusion  of  the  ovum  is  an 
accidental  departure  from  the  normal,  so  that  in  the  case  of 
follicles  which  have  attained  a  certain  stage  in  their  process  of 
ripening,  they  possess  sufficient  energy  to  proceed  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  corpus  luteum  atreticum,  thus  trying  to  carry  out  their 
function.  And  here  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  occasionally 
the  ovum  of  the  atresic  follicle  itself  undergoes  a  kind  of  partheno- 
genetic  division,  which  seems  to  be  an  attempt  on  its  part  to  carry 
out  its  destiny. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  st-ated  as  probable,  firstly,  that  the  corpus 
luteum  is  a  glandular  structure  with  an  internal  secretion;  and 
secondly,  that  it  influences  the  genital  organs  and  the  organism 
generally  and  prevents  ovulation  during  pregnancy,  and  tempo- 
rarily if  pregnancy  does  not  occur. 

Summary. 
The  chief  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  investigation  on  the 
corpus  luteum  of  Dasyurus  viverrinua  are  : — 

(1)  The  characteristic  cells  of  the  corpus  luteum  are  formed 
by  hypertrophy  of  the  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa. 

(2)  The  theca  interna  folliculi  is  rudimentary  and  forms  only 
the  vascular  connective  tissue  of  the  corpus  luteum. 

(3)  The  corpus  luteum  atreticum  is  formed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  corpus  luteum  verum. 

(4)  Other  atresic  follicles  are  reduced  to  fibrous  tissue  or 
remain  cystic. 

(5)  The  corpus  luteum  is  probably  a  gland  with  an  internal 
secretion  of  use  in  the  organism.  It  has  the  function  of  stopping 
ovulation  during  pregnancy  and  at  the  oestral  periods. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 
Plate  vi. 

Fig.  1. — Section  of  ovary  (C)  showing  earliest  stages  of  ovum  ( x  350). 

Above  and  to  the  left  is  seen  the  surface  epithelium  of  the  ovary,  and  in 
the  right  hand  corner  below  appears  a  portion  of  an  early  corpus  luteum. 
Five  young  ova  are  seen  in  the  ovarian  stroma.  Bound  them  all,  cells  are 
arranged  more  or  less  regularly.  These  are  the  early  representatives  of  the 
membrana  granulosa.  The  two  smallest  ova  show  no  vitelline  membrane; 
the  other  three  do.  All  the  young  ova  show  the  granular  character  of  the 
cytoplasm,  two  show  nuclei,  and  one  a  definite  nucleolus  in  the  nucleus. 
Bound  the  largest  of  the  five  ova,  the  membrana  granulosa  is  seen  to  be  two 
cells  thick  in  the  lower  and  left  half,  whilst  above  and  to  the  right  there 
appears  a  rudimentary  basal  membrane.  The  rudiments  of  a  theca  are  also 
seen  outside  the  lower  half  of  the  membrana  granulosa  of  this  largest  ovum. 

Fig.  2. — Section  of  ovary  (C)  showing  stages  subsequent  to  those  shown  in 
fig.  1  (  X  75). 

Ova  of  various  sizes  are  shown,  and  the  multiplication  of  the  layers  of  the 
membrana  granulosa  is  seen.     Below  in  the  right  hand  corner  is  a  large  ovum 
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with  yolk  grannies,  and  a  thick  vitelline  membrane,  outside  which  are  the  basal 
membrane  and  the  theoa  folliculi.    A  similar  ovum  is  seen  in  fig.  3. 

Plate  vii. 

Fig.  3.~Section  of  a  primordial  follicle  from  ovary  C  just  before  the 
appearance  of  the  cavity  ( x  130). 

Shows  the  ovum,  containing  yolk  granules,  with  a  thick  vitelline  mem- 
brane, and  the  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa  external  to  the  vitelline 
membrane.  Externally  to  the  membrana  granulosa  again  is  a  very  definite 
basal  membrane,  and  outside  that  the  theca  folliculi.  A  portion  of  the  same 
follicle  is  shown  under  higher  magnification  in  fig.  7. 

Fig.  4. — ^A  Graafian  follicle  at  an  intermediate  stage  of  development 
( X  about  75). 

The  ovum  is  seen  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  cells  which  are 
attached  by  retinacula  to  the  membrana  granulosa.  The  basal  membrane 
and  theea  folliculi  can  also  be  made  out. 

Plate  viii. 

Hg.  5. — Section  of  ripe  follicle  from  the  ovary,  Stage  A  (  x  about  40). 

This  follicle  was  ripe  as  indicated  by  the  maturation  spindle  in  its  con- 
tained ovum.  The  ovum  is  seen  as  an  ellipsoidal  body  placed  in  the  follicle, 
dose  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  bound  to  the  membrana  granulosa  by 
retinacula  of  cells.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  discus  proligerus.  The  cavity 
of  the  follicle  is  partially  filled  with  coagulum  of  the  liquor  folliculi.  The 
membrana  granulosa  is  shown  and  the  theca  externally. 

Fig.  6  shows  under  high  power  portion  of  walls  of  adjacent  ripe  follicles 
( X  350). 

This  figure  and  the  next  indicate  well  the  characters  of  the  theca  folliculi. 

Above  and  below  are  the  membranae  granulosse  of  the  ripe  follicles,  some  of 

the  nuclei  being  faintly  and  others  darkly  stained.     Indications  of  **EpitheI- 

vacuolen  "  are  seen  in  places.     The  membranee  granulosee  are  set  upon  a 

distinct  membrana  propria  or  basal  membrane.     On  the  side  of  the  basal 

membrane,  away  from   the  membranse  granulosae,  there  are  to  be  seen 

darkly  stained  nuclei  of  the  cells  of  the  theca  interna,  whose  rudimentary 

character  is  well  shown.     The  rest  of  the  tissue  between  the  membranes 

propriiB  is  theca  externa  whose  fibrous  tissue  characteristics  are  well  shown. 

Two  blood  vessels,  one  filled  with   coagulum  and   the  other  with  blood 

corpuscles,  are  seen  in  section,  and  between  their  overlapping  ends  is  seen  a 

small  ovum. 

Plate  ix. 

Fig.  7. — Portion  of  primordial  follicle  shown  in  fig.  3  ( x  500). 
This  figure  shows  at  the  extreme  top  a  portion  of  the  ovum,  and  its 
vitelline  membrane.    Next  comes  the  membrana  granulosa,  with  its  outer- 
25 
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most  cells  set  upon  a  distinct  membrana  propria  or  basal  membrane. 
Immediately  outside  (i.e.,  below)  the  membrana  propria  is  seen  the  theca 
folliculi,  and  this  figure  shows  the  most  extreme  specialisation  of  theca 
folliculi  into  theca  interna  and  theca  externa  found  in  Dasyurus.  Small 
blood  vessel^  are  seen  in  the  theca,  and  the  characters  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
theca  are  to  be  distinguished.  The  lower  part  of  the  figure  is  occupied  by 
cells  of  the  young  corpus  luteum.  In  one  place  is  illustrated  the  tendency 
for  the  theca  interna  to  send  in  a  process  of  itself  towards  the  central  cavity 
of  the  corpus  luteum  (not  shown  in  the  figure  but  placed  below).  On  either 
side  of  this  process  the  basal  membrane  is  still  fairly  distinct,  and  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  cells  of  the  former  membrana  granulosa  into  those  of 
the  corpus  luteum  is  just  commencing. 

Fig.  8. — Portion  of  a  section  from  ovary.  Stage  B  (  x  80). 

This  section  was  taken  through  a  newly  ruptured  follicle,  but  the  plane  of 
section  does  not  go  through  the  site  of  rupture.  It  shows  the  corrugation 
of  the  membrana  granulosa  and  the  dilatation  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
theca,  which  are  pushing  portions  of  the  membrana  granulosa  towards  the 
cavity,  in  which  some  remnants  of  coagulum  are  left. 

Plate  X. 

Fig.  9.— From  same  ovary.  Stage  B  (  x  80). 

Shows  the  freshly  ruptured  follicle,  which  has  been  closed.  The  site  of 
rupture  is  easily  distinguishable  and  also  the  plug  of  cells  closing  the  aperture 
(Bouchon  Epithelial).  The  membrana  granulosa  is  beginning  to  thicken. 
The  blood  vessels  of  the  theca  are  seen  to  be  dilated  in  several  places,  and  in 
one  portion  of  the  follicular  wall  below  and  to  the  left  between  dilated  blood 
vessels  can  be  seen  still  the  persistent  membrana  propria.  The  theca  folliculi 
is  seen  best  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  follicle. 

Fig.  10. — Portion  of  the  wall  of  an  early  corpus  luteum  from  ovary,  Stage 
B  ( X  350). 
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which  stretches  across  the  cavity  of  the  young  corpus  luteum.  The  thicken« 
ing  of  the  former  membrana  granulosa  by  hypertrophy  of  its  cells  is  beginning, 
and  in  places,  especially  on  the  left  of  the  section,  the  former  relation  of 
iheea,  basal  membrane,  and  membrana  granulosa  still  persists.  The  lobu- 
lated  character  of  the  young  corpus  luteum  is  also  very  apparent. 

Plate  zii. 

Fig.  12. —From  ovary,  Stage  D  (  x  40). 

A  slightly  later  stage  of  the  corpus  luteum.  The  cavity  is  practically 
filled  with  young  connective  tissue. 

Fig.  13.— From  ovary,  Stage  E  ( x  60). 

Shows  corpus  luteum  at  later  stage  still.  By  this  time  the  cells  of  the  mem- 
brana have  undergone  part  of  their  metamorphosis,  and  have  extended 
further  into  the  cavity.  Blood  vessels  are  also  seen  working  their  way  in 
between  the  cells  of  the  corpus  luteum;  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  shows 
some  blood  vessels  streaming  in  towards  the  centre  of  the  cavity,  whilst 
above  are  seen,  in  between  the  loosely  arranged  cells  of  the  corpus  luteum, 
larger  venous  sinuses  filled  with  blood. 

Plate  xiii. 

Fig.  14.— From  ovary,  Stage  F  (  x  50). 

Shows  a  slightly  later  stage  than  fig.  13.  The  centre  of  the  corpus  luteum 
is  filled  with  connective  tissue,  and  the  blood  vessels  have  also  reached  the 
centre.  The  corpus  luteum  cells  have  by  this  time  assumed  more  definite 
characters,  but  have  not  yet  filled  the  central  cavity. 

Fig.  15.— From  ovary,  Stage  G  (  x  130). 

Showing  the  characters  of  the  cells  of  the  corpus  luteum.  Running  up 
the  centre  of  the  figure  is  a  connective  tissue  ingrowth,  and  on  each  side 
4iel\a  of  corpus  luteum.  Between  many  of  the  cells  are  seen  intervals  which 
are  vascular  spaces  lined  by  endothelium. 

Plate  xiv. 

Fig.  16  — From  ovary,  Stage  H,  showing  characters  of  cells  of  fully  formed 
corpus  luteum  (  x  500). 

Darkly  stained  nuclei  of  connective  tissue  are  seen  in  various  places;  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  figure  an  elongated  vascular  space,  immediately  against 
which  on  the  left  are  placed  the  characteristic  cells  of  the  corpus  luteum. 
The  nuclei  and  nucleoli  of  individual  cells  are  to  be  made  out,  and  the  cell 
boundaries  are  in  some  cases  fairly  distinct. 

Plate  XV. 

Fig.  17. — Section  of  ovary.  Stage  H  (low  magnification).  Five  fully 
developed  corpora  lutea  are  shown.     The  ovarian  stroma  is  scanty  and 
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rarefied,  and  numbers  of  atrophic  follicles  are  seen  in  varioos  places.  The 
dark  lines  in  the  corpora  lutea  themselves  represent  vascular  spaces  filled 
with  blcod,  and  darkly  stained  with  heematoxylin.  A  few  large  blood  vesaela 
are  also  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  ovary. 
Fig.  18. — ^An  atresic  follicle  in  an  early  stage  of  degeneration  (  x  80) 
Note  that  the  retinacula  are  dissolved,  and  that  the  interior  of  the  follicle 
is  partly  filled  with  coagulum,  containing  small  darkly  stained  granules.  In 
the  original  specimen  the  basal  membrane  was  still  distinguishable  outside 
the  atrophic  membrana  granulosa. 

Plate  xvi. 

Fig.  19  shows  one  large  and  two  small  atresic  follicles  (  x  50). 

The  large  follicle  has  the  remnant  of  the  ovum,  with  some  of  the  coagulnm 
of  the  liquor  foUiculi  for  its  contents.  The  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa 
are  degenerating,  and  the  basal  membrane  has  disappeared.  The  two  smaller 
atresic  follicles  show  the  ovum  in  the  centre,  and  a  single  layer  of  epithelium, 
set  upon  a  basal  membrane,  which  is  distinct  in  places. 

Fig.  20.— An  atresic  follicle  ( x  1.30). 

This  figure  shows  the  degenerated  ovum  and  coagulum  in  the  cavity  of 
the  follicle.  It  also  shows  the  degenerating  membrana  granulosa  indistinctly 
separated  (in  the  upper  half)  from  the  theca  folliculi.  The  rarefaction  of  the 
ovarian  stroma  is  also  well  shown  (below  and  to  the  right).  The  rest  of  the 
figure  is  occupied  by  corpora  lutea. 

Plate*  xvii. 

Fig.  21  shows  a  number  of  atrophic  follicles  with  portions  of  two  young 
corpora  lutea  ( x  130). 

Above  is  seen  the  surface  epithelium  of  the  ovary.  A  little  below  are  seen 
three  atrophic  follicles,  the  middle  one  being  the  most  interesting.  It  shows 
centrally  a  lightly  stained  mass  with  darkly  stained  spots,  the  whole  having  the 
appearance  of  a  Plasmodium  under  the  microscope.  The  mass  represents  the 
remnant  of  the  ovum  invaded  by  leucocytes.  Immediately  external  to  the 
mass  is  a  zone  of  darkly  stained  cells,  which  under  a  high  power  are  seen  to 
be  somewhat  fusiform,  and  resemble  cells  of  connective  tissue.  These 
were  originally  membrana  granulosa  cells  which  are  probably  undergoing  a 
metaplasia,  as  described  in  the  text.  Outside  this  zone  of  darkly  stained 
cells  (seen  best  above)  is  a  zone  of  cells  which  represents  the  theca  folliculi. 
Portions  of  young  corpora  lutea  are  seen  below,  and  three  old  atrophic 
follicles  in  the  interval  between. 

Plate  xviii. 

Fig.  22  shows  sections  of  three  corpora  lutea,  two  of  which  are  **  true,'* 
and  one  (the  central)  is  a  corpus  luteum  atreticum  (  x  50). 
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A  similiiritj  in  the  general  arningement  of  the  cells  hi  the  three  is  notice- 
able, Th«  central  corpus  ]uteum  show^  m  the  eavUj  &n  ovunj  whose  envelope 
ii4  crumpled.  The  membranA  grannloBa  U  begmning  to  hjportrophy,  and 
encroaches  on  the  central  cftvitj,  particularly  on  the  right  hand  side. 

Plate  zix. 

Fig.  23. — A  *'  corpus  luteum  atreticum  "  at  about  the  stage  represented  in 
fig.  13. 

Note  the  degenerated  ovum  towards  the  centre  of  the  structure.  It  is 
placed  against  the  left  wall  of  the  largest  vascular  space.  Other  vascular 
spaces  lined  by  endothelium  are  also  well  seen,  as  well  as  the  general 
similarity  between  this  figure  and  fig.  13. 

Plate  XX. 

Fig.  24  represents  a  **  corpus  luteum  atreticum."  This  figure  should  be 
compared  with  fig.  14.  The  similarity  in  the  structure  of  the  two  is  note- 
worthy. 

In  the  centre  of  the  field  is  seen  the  remnant  of  the  atrophied  ovum 
invaded  by  leucocytes.  Bound  this  the  "corpus  luteum  atreticum**  has 
formed,  and  is  exactly  similar  to  the  *'  corpus  luteum  verum."  This  figure 
illoatrates  the  general  dilatation  of  the  blood  vessels  round  the  corpus  luteum, 
and  also  the  thinning  of  the  ovarian  stroma  generally,  with  portions  of 
corpora  lutea  on  either  side  of  the  corpus  luteum  atreticum. 
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BOTANY  OF  THE  DARLING,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
By  Fred.  Turner,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S.,  etc. 


Introduction. 


The  Darling  River  and  its  tributaries  drain  an  immense  area 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  although  I  have  botanised  over  a 
great  portion  of  it,  this  paper  only  refers  to  the  vegetation  found 
between  the  parallels  29°  to  33**  South  and  the  meridians  HI*" 
(the  boundary  of  this  State  and  South  Australia)  and  147**  East. 
The  configuration  of  this  region  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
nearly  level  country  with  isolated  hills  and  a  few  mountain 
ranges,  none  of  which,  however,  attain  great  altitude.  This 
section  of  the  country  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  immense, 
treeless  plains  separated  here  and  there  by  large  belts  of  timber, 
and  considerable  areas  of  open  forest,  mallee,  and  scrub  country. 
Some  of  the  plains  are  composed  of  black  soil,  others  of  red  loam, 
and  certain  are  of  a  sandy  nature.  These  are  the  principal  soils 
of  the  Darling  country,  but  there  are  many  of  an  intermediate 
character.  Some  of  the  hills  and  ranges  are  very  stony  and 
difficult  to  ascend. 

Climate. 


Temperature  at  Bourke. 

Mean  temperature 

Mean  summer  temperature    ... 

Mean  winter  temperature 

Highest  temperature  (shade) 

Lowest  temperature  (shade)  ... 
In  the  extreme  north-west,  at  Milparinka  for  instance,  the 
temperature  will  range  a  few  degrees  higher,  but  those  referred 
to  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  climate  of  the  Darling  country. 


69-7^ 
83-6^ 
54-7^ 
1270'^ 
280^ 
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Rainfall. 


The  mean  annual  rainfall  at  Wilcannia  is  11^  inches,  but  it 
ranges  from  9 J  inches  in  the  extreme  west  to  19^  inches  in  the 
extreme  east. 

Water. 

The  principal  natural  water  of  this  region  is  the  Darling 
River  (the  ''Calla-watta"  of  the  aborigines),  its  tributaries,  and 
several  lakes.  In  propitious  seasons  the  billabougs  and  deep 
depressions  generally  contain  large  quantities  of  water.  Artificial 
supplies  of  water  are  obtained  from  a  number  of  Government 
and  private  artesian  wells.  In  this  direction  much  enterprise 
has  been  shown,  and  many  wells  have  been  sunk  into  the  creta- 
ceoos  beds  and  abundant  supplies  of  water  obtained. 

The  Flora. 
The  first  time  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  examining  plants 
collected  in  the  Darling  country  was  in  April,  1880,  but  a  few 
years  previously  I  had  seen  similar  flora  from  the  south-western 
portion  of  Queensland.  Amongst  a  number  of  collections  of 
western  plants  that  have  since  passed  through  my  hands,  the 
following  might  be  referred  to  : — In  1885,  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
E.  P.  Ramsay,  F.R.S.E.,  then  Curator  of  the  Australian  Museum, 
I  named  that  very  fine  collection  of  graminaceous  plants  made 
by  the  late  Mr.  K.  H.  Bennett  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ivanhoe 
and  Mossgiel.  That  collection  was  forwarded  to  the  Indian  and 
Colonial  Exposition  in  London.  Some  time  after  this  I  named, 
by  request,  a  large  collection  of  plants  from  the  Wilcannia  dis- 
trict for  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  F.L.S,  then  of  the  Technological 
Museum,  now  Government  Botanist.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  H. 
C.  L.  Anderson,  M.A.,  Principal  Librarian,  Public  Library, 
Sydney,  I  named  those  beautiful  paintings,  executed  by  Mrs. 
Harriet  Forde  whilst  on  the  Darling  in  1865-6,  of  some  of  the 
notable  plants  of  the  interior.  Those  paintings  are  now  in  the 
Public  Library.  In  1888  I  figured  and  described  some  of  the 
economic  plants  of  the  Darling;  and  all  the  principal  trees, 
shrubs,  saltbushes  and  herbs  of  that  region  which  produce  edible 
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foliage  for  stock  are  figured  and  described  in  my  book  on  the 
indigenous  '^  Forage  Plants  of  Australia"  (non  grasses)  published 
in  1891.  The  most  valuable  graminaceous  plants  of  that  part  of 
the  State  are  figured  and  described  in  my  work  on  the  "Grasses 
of  New  South  Wales,"  1890,  and  "Australian  Grasses,"  1895. 
In  1900,  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Western  Lands,  I  wrote  a  voluminous  report  on  the  economic 
value  of  the  flora  of  the  Darling  and  the  best  means  of  conserving 
it.  This  is  embodied  in  the  Commissioners*  Report  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  New  South  Wales.  Since  I  first  examined  plants  col- 
lected in  the  Darling  country  I  have  made  many  botanical 
excursions  thither,  both  in  good  and  bad  seasons,  and  almost 
every  time  have  seen  some  plants  in  bloom  that  I  had  not  pre- 
viously observed  in  that  condition.  The  vegetation  is  so  dissimilar 
from  that  growing  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dividing  Range 
that  it  has  always  had  a  peculiar  interest  for  me.  Some  writers 
have  described  the  western  flora  as  sombre-looking  and  mono- 
tonous; this  observation  to  a  certain  extent  is  true.,  especially  when 
the  pine  forests,  mallee,  and  scrub  country  are  viewed  from  the 
hills  or  mountain  ranges;  nevertheless  it  is  on  the  whole  most 
interesting  to  the  botanist,  and  much  of  it  of  great  economic 
value  to  the  pastoralist.  One  of  the  most  charming  arboreal 
floral  displays  I  ever  saw  in  the  interior  of  this  country  was  west 
of  the  Darling  River  where  an  open  forest  of  Coolibar  trees  {Euca- 
lyptus microilieca^  F.v.M.)  was  in  full   bloom.      The  somewhat 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  comparatively  mild  winters  experienced 
in  the  far  west  the  bright  flowers  of  many  Crueiferoua  plants  are 
ar  conspicuous  feature  on  many  of  the  plains.  Several  species, 
such  as  Cardamine  tenui/olioy  Hook.,  BUnnodia  eardaminoides^ 
F.V.M.,  Thlaspi  cochlearinum,  F.v.M.,  and  T.  ochrarUhum^  F.v.M., 
have  comparatively  large  flowers  and  are  certainly  worth 
garden  culture.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  evergreen  trees 
is  the  so-called  ''native  orange,"  Capparis  mUcheUif  Lindl. 
I  have  seen  this  tree  producing  its  curious  showy  flowers  in 
the  driest  seasons,  and  then  it  never  fails  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  most  unobservant  person.  This  species  and 
one  of  the  dwarfer-growing  capers,  Capparis  lasiantha^  R.Br., 
produce  edible  fruits  of  pleasant  taste  and  much  appreciated 
by  the  blacks.  Pittosporum  phillyrasoides,  DC,  is  a  very 
graceful  tree  with  pendulous  branches,  narrow,  evergreen,  long 
leaves  and  small,  bell-shaped  flowers  which  are  usually  produced 
in  great  profusion.  I  have  grown  and  flowered  it  to  per- 
fection in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney.  In  dry  situations 
in  the  coastal  districts  it  succeeds  admirably  and  is  well 
worth  planting  in  mixed  shrubberies.  McUvaceons  plants  are 
fairly  well  distributed,  some  species  producing  showy  flowers  of 
various  colours.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  flowering  plants  of 
this  family  is  the  **  native  cotton,"  Gossypium  aturtii^  F.v.M., 
which  I  have  seen  successfully  cultivated  in  a  garden  at  Bourke. 
Amongst  the  ornamental,  and  from  a  pastoralist's  point  of  view 
the  most  valuable,  trees  in  the  interior  is  Sterculia  diversifolia^ 
G.  Don.  Its  leaves  are  readily  eaten  by  stock,  which  thrive  on 
them.  The  seeds,  usually  produced  in  great  abundance,  contain 
1*8  per  cent,  of  cafleine,  and  I  have  made  a  capital  beverage  after 
roasting,  grinding  and  macerating  the  grounds  in  a  similar  way 
to  coffee.  Nitraria  schoberi,  Linn.,  of  the  **bean  caper"  family, 
is  a  most  interesting  shrub  with  rigid  branches,  succulent  leaves, 
and  somewhat  oval-shaped  fruits  which  are  edible  but  have  a 
peculiar  flavour  to  those  not  accustomed  to  eat  them.  They  are, 
however,  esteemed  by  the  aborigines.  Included  under  Rutacecb 
is  the  interesting  flowering  shrub  Eriostemon  diffbrmisj  A.  Cunn., 
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the  *'  wilga "  {Geijera  parvifiara^  LindL)  which  is  citen^  and  I 
think  rightly,  described  as  the  most  graceful  tree  of  the  interior, 
and  the  "  native  camquat,"  Ataianiia  gUMUcoLt  Hook.  Of  Oievma 
aeidula^  F.v.M.,  the  ''  Colane,"  there  is  a  pretty  legend  t(»ld  by 
the  aborigines  of  the  Began.  On  some  of  my  travels  I  have 
freqaently  remarked  how  very  rarely  a  young  '*  Colane  "  was  to 
be  seen,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  old  trees  produce 
quantities  of  fruit  which  when  ripe  fall  off  and  sometimes  lie 
thick  upon  the  ground  under  the  branches.  The  blacks  say  that 
"little  fellow  moth  comes  out  of  fruit,  flies  along  the  plain, 
lays  egg  in  the  ground,  and  up  comes  *  Colane.' "  The  fruit  is 
certainly  attacked  by  some  insect  and  the  germ  probably 
destroyed  in  a  number,  for  small,  circular  holes  may  be  seen  in 
the  hard  putamen  of  many  of  those  that  have  lain  on  the  ground 
for  some  time.  The  reason,  however,  that  so  few  young  trees  are 
seen  is  probably  because  stock  eat  them  before  they  have  a  chance 
to  grow  to  any  height.  An  allied  tree,  Flinderna  macHlom^ 
F.v.M.,  has  a  remarkably  spotted  trunk,  hence  its  popular  name 
^'  Leopard  tree."  Its  leaves  make  good  feed  for  stock,  and  from 
its  trunk  and  larger  branches  exude  quantities  of  an  amber- 
coloured  gum  of  a  pleasant  taste,  but  it  is  not  collected  as  a 
commercial  product.  The  Leguminous  plants  of  this  region  are 
both  numerous  and  interesting,  and  when  in  bloom  show  to  great 
advantage.  Amongst  the  plants  producing  the  showiest  flowers 
are  ''Sturt's  desert  pea*'  (Clianthus  dampieriy  A.  Cunn.),  and 
those  known  locally  as  ^'  Darling  pea  "  (Swainsana  spp.).  These 
beautiful  flowering  plants  have  long  since  attracted  the  attention 
of  horticulturists,  and  may  now  be  seen  growing  in  many  Aus- 
tralian gardens  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dividing  Range  as  well 
as  in  the  plant  houses  of  Europe  and  America.  Two  species  of 
i>waiH$ona^  ^.  greyaihfMy  LindL,  and  >'.  gaUgiftUia,  K.Br.,  are 
suspected  poison  plants,  the  hitter  species  bavins;  a  l>ad  reputa- 
tion amonscst  stiKkowners.* 


•   Se«f  Fred.  Turner'*  and  F.  B.  Guthrie's  dt?>orip:ion  and  analysis  of 
this  pliuit.  Agri.  Gai.  of  N.S.W.,  VoL  iv..  p.  S4. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  unci  at  the  same  time  most  tiseful 
fodder  plants  is  tbe  **  Darling  clover/*  TrigtmeUa  tuorissimaj 
LiudL  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  was  the  first  to  find  thia  plant  on 
the  l)mrlii]g  and  to  reconiTnend  it  for  it«  agreeable  perfume  and 
itm  delicious  flavour  as  a  vegetable.  Amongst  the  shrubby 
Is^minoBfe  the  various  species  of  Cassia  bloom  profusely  at 
certain  seasons  uf  the  year,  and  the  same  mity  l)p  i^aid  t^f  some  of 
the  dwarfer-growing  kinds  of  Acacia,  Many  species  of  the  latter 
genus  grow  into  fine  trees,  and  certain  of  them  produce  timber 
useful  for  industrial  purposes,  whilst  the  leaves  of  some  furnish 
feed  for  stock  during  dry  periods. 

Over  a  great  portion  of  this  region  the  genus  Eucalyptus,  either 
in  an  arboreal  or  shrubby  state,  occurs  in  greater  or  less  pro- 
fusion. Some  of  the  species  yield  valuable  timber  which  is  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  where  strength  and  durability  are^ 
required.  The  "  River  "  or  **  Red  Gum,"  EuccUyptus  rostrata^ 
Sch.,  grows  fairly  plentifully  on  the  margins  of  the  watercourses 
and  on  land  subjected  to  periodical  inundation,  where  it  fre" 
quently  attains  large  dimensions.  The  courses  of  the  Darling 
River  and  its  tributaries  can  be  defined  miles  away  by  this  trce» 
which  is  always  a  very  distinctive  feature  in  the  landscape. 
Under  Cucurbitacece  there  is  one  indigenous  species,  Cucumis 
trigontis,  Roxb.,  which  is  found  in  various  districts,  and  an 
allied  African  plant,  Cucumis  myriocarpus,  Naud.,  has  become 
acclimatised  and  has  spread  very  much  during  recent  years, 
especially  on  the  lighter  soils.  The  Australian  mistletoe  is 
growing  on  many  trees  and  shrubs;  one  of  the  most  common 
species  being  Loranthns  pendulus,  Sieb.,  though  four  other  kinds 
are  to  be  seen  growing  in  varying  proportions.  Compo8ita>  are 
well  represented,  especially  on  the  plains,  where  usually  during 
the  early  summer  months  and  often  in  the  autumn  after  rainfall 
the  country  looks  like  one  immense  flower  garden.  The  blooms 
include  many  shades  of  colour,  from  white  and  yellow  to  bronze 
or  red;  the  lirst-named  colours  predominating.  Their  habit,  too, 
is  most  variable;  certain  are  amongst  the  most  diminutive  plants 
in  the  interior  of  Australia,  whilst  others  assume  a  shrubby  habit. 
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The  groAter  number,  however,  are  dwarf-growing  plants.     Such 
Kctnera  an  //elichrymm,  Jlelipterunij  i&c,  which  produce  what  are 
known  aH  everlasting  flowers,  are  very  showy  and  in  ordinary 
MMiNunH  grow  to  perfection.     The  flowers  ai*e  much  esteemed  by 
Ki«ttk)rH  in  the  interior,  who  use   them   for   house  decoration. 
Hovoral  species  of  the  genus  CalotU  are  disliked  by  the  sheep- 
owner  on  account  of  the  "burr"-like  fruiting  heads  which  they 
piHMluco.     The  pappus  surmounting  each  achene  is  composed  of 
iMirlMHl  hristleH  or  sharp  spines  which  get  matted  in  the  fleece, 
and  lining  most  diflioult  to  got  out,  to  a  certain  extent  cause  a 
(lopn^ointion  in  the  value  of  the  wool  from  a  commercial  point  of 
vit^w.     The  introiiucod  Stmth  American  plant  called  **Bathiirst 
burr"  (A'dii/AiHiH  $piHO$Hm^  Linn.)  is  another  very  troublesome 
NVtMHl  to  the  ahet^p  owner.      It  has  not  spread  as  much,  however, 
HH  1  thought  it  would  a  few  years  agit;  still  it  is  fairly  abundant 
in  many  places.     The  snuflf  plants,  Myrioijfyne  minula^  Less.,  and 
JU  ni(ym<M(i,  Ifoitk.,  an^  common  in  certain  sea^sons,  and  osaally 
^n^w  on  Und  liable  to  i^eriodioal  inundation.     The  late  Rev.  Dr. 
\\\  WtMkUs,  F.LS.,  publislieil  iHune  interesting  particulars  about 
l)u?«H>  ^Uants  a  few  years  agi^      Oood^Horiete  are  more  largely 
r««|U\^^nt^Hl  in  the  western  flora  than  one  would  expect.     Several 
^I^HnrH  i^  U\xHiemia  and  allied  s;:euera  arv  an  interesting  sight 
w  hen  in  lUo^>in.     I '  nder  C«imi/hi  HHl^ice*"  t  her^  are  only  three  genera. 
Intt  two  i^retty  flow ^ri us;  s|vcies  of  /A>^(^ma  and  the  Australian 
*^l»iue  WIU"    ^yiM^nb^tyiiM  y»tK*4^ijt,  1X\.  when  in  flower  arr»t 
Attentiv^i.       /WtM  •rrf^.^a^  Gauvl..  of  this  family  is  a  strspevt«d 
|KUsik^i  l^atit.      TW  clitubiu^  plants  are  not   \ery  nunienMK  as» 
r^«ux(s  s|««!>v'ie««.  Intc  frev(ueutly  oue  meets  with  a  sin^  repre- 
seutati^e  \.<i  the  K»Ilo«  itt^  ^uera:  C^ittujUiM^  ya«v4«i«MM.  F<inM'«#MK. 
L^Md^iu^  i^*<f^iTf.Ur^is^  Ma-ntd-TfiitM^  jd\d   T'^cvhum,      The  drsc  aznd 
!;^c  uatueU  v»t  thetje  ^^r\.H.luce  the  >Ix>wie<:  rfowecs.      A  ourioics. 
vlattt  is  .!v«A?i/rf^H,rt//ta  ■r.%.<£'njt''f.  K.Br.      Irr   v^u«fen.si.uii.L  in  i,**  siid 
;«.»  Iv  >ery  pvusi.»u«.»as  :o  >:«  ck.  .evi:  ::!  W-^^:  A.:s:r-iJ'iii  :*:  hiis  ti^e 
i-e^»a:jkcii.'n  of  l^iu^  a  ^,v«i   r  ri.^»^  \..ir'. :.      My  iH*<:r«ycLi;u  :i  :: 
'uis.  'vweri  uu'oiisiwa  by  :heO--"'-'er*jrMHr::     r  W-»s:  Au^rrri^M  t=ir  liie 
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of  interesting  Borageworts  are  found  both  on  the  high  and  low 
land.  Amongst  the  species  of  Solanum  recorded  in  the  following 
pages  several  are  suspected  by  pastoralists  of  poisoning  or  causing 
injury  to  stock.  The  native  tobacco,  Nicotiana  suaveol&ns^  Lehm., 
and  the  South  American  one,  Nicotiana  glauca,  Grab.,  are  sus- 
pected stock-poisoners.  The  latter  has  spread  very  much  on  the 
rich  alluvial  banks  of  rivers,  billabongs  and  creeks  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  renowned  Pituri,  Duboiaia  hopwoodii,  F.v.M., 
occurs  sparingly  here  and  there.  I  had  the  privilege  of  witness- 
ing some  very  important  experiments  carried  out  by  the  late  Dr. 
Joseph  Bancroft,  of  Brisbane,  with  an  extract  made  from  the 
leaves  and  smaller  branches  of  this  shrub.  For  further  particulars 
see  Dr.  Bancroft's  pamphlet  on  Pituri.  Mimulus  prostraiiis, 
Benth.,  of  this  family  often  covers  the  ground  near  lagoons  with 
its  charming  blue  flowers  and  when  seen  from  a  distance  has 
the  appearance  of  water.  Under  Myoportnece  is  included  the 
genus  Eremophiloy  the  species  of  which  are  amongst  the  most 
interesting  in  the  interior.  Most  of  them  are  of  shrubby  habit, 
but  a  few  attain  the  dimensions  of  small  trees.  Eremophila 
miichelli,  Benth.,  is  frequently  called  sandalwood  on  account  of 
its  fragrant  timber.  Many  of  these  species  are  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  horticulturists  not  only  for  their  ornamental  appearance 
but  for  their  charming  flowers,  which  are  usually  produced  in 
great  profusion.  A  few  interesting  Labiates  are  found  in 
different  places,  and  one  of  the  sweet-smelling  native  mints, 
Mentha  australis,  R.Br.,  is  common  on  land  that  is  liable  to 
periodical  inundation. 

The  order  Chenopodiacece  includes  all  those  plants  popularly 
known  as  "saltbush,"  which  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  in 
Australia  for  feeding  stock.  From  various  causes  these  plants 
are  gradually  disappearing  from  the  interior,  much  to  the  regret 
of  pastoralists.  There  are  eleven  genera  and  fifty-eight  species 
found  in  varying  proportions  over  this  region.  Of  these  I  have 
figured  and  described,  as  to  their  economic  value,  thirty-four, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales. 
Amongst  the  Amarantacece  are  several   species   of  Trichinium 
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wliich  ar«  worth  garden  culture,  as  the  flowers  <>f  theae  plnnts  are 
inoi^t  intf^resting  aud  they  are  t*asily  grown .  The  segments  of 
the  perianth  are  denael?  hairy  and  the  colours  range  fnnn 
greenish-yellow  to  bright  purple.  XTnder  Folygonaccm  there  are 
only  three  genera  in  the  itu^rior,  but  one  of  the  species,  Muhlen- 
beckta  f; « n n  i yigha  tn f\  F.  v.  M . ,  com m only  known  as  "  Lign urn 
scrub'^  or  **  StuiV^  leafless  bramble."  is  of  interest  owing  to  the 
fact  that  during  it?cent  adverf^e  seasons  stock  have  taken  to 
eating  its  usually  succtilent  branchlets.  Similar  remarks  as 
regards  representation  apply  to  Prolaef^te^  and  there  is  one  species 
of  GreviUea  (G.  sfrtata,  R.Br.)  worthy  uf  notice.  This  tree  is 
popularly  known  as  **  beef  wood,"  and  its  timber  is  of  some 
economic  value,  while  its  long,  narrow  leaves  furnish  food  for 
stock  when  pasture  herbage  is  scarce.  Of  the  six  species  of 
Pimefea  recorded  in  this  paper  some  are  regarded  with  suspicion 
by  stock  owners.  Euphorbiacefe  are  fairly  abundant  in  many 
parts  of  the  far  west,  and  several  species  are  suspected  poison 
plants.  Amongst  these  is  Euphorbia  drumniondii^  Boiss.,  which 
has  the  reputation  of  poisoning  more  sheep  than  any  other  Aus- 
tralian plant.  From  numerous  enquiries  and  from  observation 
extending  over  a  very  long  period  it  appears  that  when  the  plant 
is  in  fruit  and  wet  with  dew  or  rain  and  is  eaten  by  sheep  it 
causes  most  injury  to  the  animals.  Four  species  of  Casuarina 
are  found  dotted  here  and  there  over  this  area.  The  timber  they 
yield  is  of  some  commercial  value,  and  the  branchlets  are  largely 
fed  to  stock  in  adverse  seasons.  The  "  Quandong  "  or  **  native 
peach,"  Fusanus  acuminatus,  R.Br.,  of  the  Santalacece,  is  fairly 
abundant.  In  ordinary  seasons  this  tree  produces  quantities  of 
fruit,  the  succulent  epicarp  of  which  is  often  employed  for  pre- 
serves and  the  pitted  endocarp  for  beads  which  are  made  into 
necklaces,  whilst  the  kernel,  which  is  edible  and  of  a  pleasant 
flavour,  is  of  an  oily  nature  and  may  prove  of  some  economic 
value  eventually.  Although  there  are  only  two  species  of  the 
Conifer  family  found  in  the  interior,  they  occupy  immense  areas 
of  both  inferior  and  good  country  and  have  been  gradually 
increasing  during  the  last  two  decades.     Where  these  trees  are 
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eatablialied  on  inferior  country  it  certainly  would  be  wise  to 
judidoualy  thin  them  out,  then  those  that  are  left  would  prove 
of  considerable  commercial  value  and  in  the  near  future  might 
be  classed  as  a  valuable  State  asset. 

Amongst  the  Monocotyledonece  I  have  found  only  one  orchid 
(Cffmhidium  canaliculcUumy  R.Br.)  and  that  is  an  epiphytal 
species.  It  was  of  some  slight  food  value  to  the  aborigines  who 
used  to  eat  its  pseudobulbs  which  contain  a  small  amount  of 
starch.  The  Amaryllidece  consist  of  one  species  of  Crinum  and 
two  of  Caloslemma,  which  grow  over  fairly  large  areas  usually  of 
a  sandy  nature  in  different  parts  of  the  far  west.  When  in  bloom 
these  plants  make  a  magnificent  display,  which  would  quite 
astonish  any  botanist  or  horticulturist  seeing  it  for  the  first  time. 
I  have  successfully  grown  these  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sydney,  and  I  can  highly  recommend  them  for  more  extensive 
cultivation.  A  few  species  of  the  lily  family  are  found  almost 
all  over  this  area.  Two  of  them,  Bulhine  hulhoaa^  Haw.,  and  B, 
semibarbata,  Haw.,  are  suspected  poison  plants.  Juncus  com- 
munisj  E.  Mey.,  is  spreading,  particularly  on  the  margins  of  the 
streams  flowing  from  some  of  the  artesian  wells.  The  dissemina- 
tion of  this  plant  is  probably  due  to  water  fowl  unconsciously 
carrying  the  ripe  seeds  on  their  legs  or  webbed  feet  and  deposit- 
ing them  far  from  the  plants  on  which  they  were  matured. 
Cyp^rctcecR  are  numerous  in  many  parts,  but  Grainineoi  are 
abundant,  as  there  are  thirty-nine  genera  and  ninety-nine  species 
besides  varieties,  as  well  as  several  introduced  ones.  Of  the 
number  indigenous  to  this  region  I  have  figured  and  described 
{as  to  their  economic  value)  fifty-one,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales. 

Acotyledonefii,  as  far  as  vascular  Cryptogams  are  concerned,  and 
this  Census  does  not  take  into  account  cellular  Cryptogams^  are 
poorly  represented.  I  have  onl}'  observed  five  species  arranged 
under  three  natural  orders.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
plants  is  the  **  Nardoo,"  Marsilea  drummondii,  A.Br.  A  figure 
and  full  description  of  this  plant  appears  in  my  book  on  the 
indigenous  "  Forage  Plants  of  Australia  "  (non  grasses). 
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This  is  the  first  Census  of  the  Phanerogamia  and  vascular 
Cryptogamia  of  the  Darling  country,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  found 
useful  to  those  who  desire  to  study  the  flora  of  that  portion  of 
New  South  Wales.  Many  plants  not  hitherto  recorded  from 
that  region  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 

All  the  indigenous  plants  included  in  this  Census  that  I  did 
not  know  at  sight  I  have  worked  out  by  the  diagnosis  given  in 
Bentham's  "Flora  Australiensis,"  and  I  have  followed  the  same 
classification  and  nomenclature  as  have  been  adopted  in  that 
classical  reference  work. 

The  plants  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  exotic,  but  some  of 
them  have  become  acclimatised  in  the  Darling  country. 

The  plants  marked  with  a  dagger  have  been  figured  and 
described,  as  to  their  economic  value,  by  me. 

Some  of  the  mast  intrepid  explorers  in  Australia  have  collected 
plants  in  the  Darling  country.  Amongst  them  may  be  mentioned 
Sturt,  Mitchell,  Cunningham,  McDowall  Stuart,  Mueller,  Dallachy 
and  Beckler,  whose  names  will  never  be  forgotten  whilst  the 
vegetation  of  Australia  lasts. 

Mrs.  H.  Forde  and  Mr.  G.  Suttor  collected  some  interesting 
specimens  of  plants  on  the  Lower  Darling  in  1865-6.  These 
were  named  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Woolls,  F.L.S.,  who  wrote 

chapter  aWmt  them  in  his  book  entitled  *'A  Contribution  to 
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Niw  South  Wales. 

Dicotyledonece. 
Genera         ...     662 
Species         ...  2393 


Monocotyledonece. 
Genera         ...     212 
Species         ...     668 


Aeotyledoneas, 
Genera         ...       40 
Species         ...     145 

Total  Genera       914 
Total  Species     3206 


Darling  River. 

DicotyledonetB, 
Grenera         ...     249 
Species         ...     615 


Monocotyledonece. 
Genera         ...       61 
Species         ...     140 


Acotyledonece, 
Genera         ...         4 
Species  ..         5 


Total  Genera 
Total  Species 


314 
760 


Per  Centage. 


Genera 
Species 


Genera 
Species 


Genera 
Species 


37-61 
25-69 


28-77 
20-95 


Genera     ...     1000 
Species     ...       3-44 


34-35 
23-70 


\ 


Class  I.  DICOTYLEDONS,  Ray. 

Subclass  I.    POLTPETALS. 

Series  I.  TnALAMiFLORiE. 

XtANUNCULACBA,  B.  de  Juss. 
Clematis  microphylla^  DC. 
Eanuneulus  lappctceuSf  Sm. 
rivulariSf  Banks  et  Sol. 

X)lLLENIACBiE,  Salis. 

Hihhertia  stricta,  R.Br. 

^APAVERACRS,  JuSS. 

Papaver  horridum^  DC. 
Argemone  meodcana^  Liun.f* 
^RUClPERiE,  B.  de  Juss. 

Nasturtium  palustre,  DC. 
Cardamine  tenuifoliaj  Hook. 

hirsula,  Linn. 
Alyssum  linifolium^  Steph. 
Sisymbrium  officinale,  Scop.* 
Blennodia  JUifolia,  Benth.f 
trisecta,  Benth.f 
26 
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ORUGIFERiE. 

£lermodia  yuuturtioidea,  Benth.f 

eremigera^  Benth. 

cardaminoidea,  F.v.M. 

lasiocarpa^  F.v.M.f 

canescena,  R.Br. 

cunninghamii,  Benth. 
Stenopetalum  veluiinum^  F.v.M. 

linear e^  R.Br. 
Menkea  australis,  Lehm. 
Capsella  bursct-pastorts,  Moench.f* 
Senebiera  didyma,  Pers.* 
Lepidium  leptopetalunij  F.v.M. 

phlebopeUdum,  F.v.M. 

monoplocoides,  F.v.M. 

papillosum,  F.v.M. 
TMaapi  eochlearinum,  F.v.M.f 

ochranthum,  F.v.M. 
Oapparidbje,  Juss. 

Capparis  lasiantha,  E.Br. 

mitchelliy  Lindl. 

loranthifolia,  Lindl. 
Apophyllum  anomalum,  F.v.M. 
YiOLARi&fi,  De  Cand. 

Viola  betoniccefolia^  Sm. 

PlTTOSPORE^  R.Br. 

Pitlosporum  phillyrceoideSf  DC.f 
BiUardiera  scandens,  Sm. 

POLYGALEiE,  JuSS. 

Comespsrma  scoparium,  Steetz. 
ericinum,  DC. 
Frank ENiACEiE,  St.  Hil. 

Frankenia  paucijloray  DC. 

CARYOPHYLLEiE,  Labill. 

Stcllaria  glatica,  With. 


CARTOPHTLLRiE. 

SteUaria  media,  Linn.'* 
Spergularia  rubra,  Pers. 
Pclycarpcea  synandra,  F.v.M. 

PORTULAOBJfi,  JUSS. 

Poriulaca  oleracea,  Linn.f 

Jilifolia,  F.v.M. 
Calandrinia  polyandra,  Benth. 

pusilla,  Lindl. 

vohibilia^  Benth. 

Elatineje,  Cam. 

Bergia  ammannioideSy  Roth. 

HTPERlGINBiE,  St.  Hil. 

Hypericum  gramineum,  Forst. 

MALVAOBiE,  JuSS. 

Lavatera  plebeia,  Sims.t 
Malva  rotundi/olia,  Linn.* 

parvijlora,  Linn.* 
Ifalvastrum  spicatum,  A.  Gray.f 
Sida  corrugata,  Lindl. 

spenceriana,  F.v.M. 

argentea,  Bail. 

intricala,  F.v.M. 

virgata,  Hook. 

petrophila^  F.v.M. 

subspicata,  F.v.M. 
Abulilon  leucopetalum,  F.v.M. 

mitchelli,  Benth. 

cryptopetalum,  F.v.M. 

otocarpum,  F.v.M. 

avicemue,  Gsertn. 

oxycarpum,  F.v.M. 

frazeri,  Hook. 
Hibiscus  trionum,  Linn. 

brachysiphonius,  F.  v.  M . 


iii 
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Malvaoeje. 

Hibiscus  kirchaujffianus,  F.v.M. 

sturtii,  Hook. 
Gossypium  sturUi,  F.v.M.  f 
Stbrguliaobje,  Vent. 

Slerculia  diversifolia^  G.  Don.f 
BuHngia  rugosa,  Steetz. 
Letsiopetcdum  hehrii^  F.v.M. 
bauerif  Steetz. 

Series  II.  D  i  s  c  i  f  l  o  r  je. 
LiNBiB,  De  Cand. 

Linum  marginale,  A.  Cunn. 
Ztgophyllbje,  R.Br. 

Tribulus  terrestriSf  Linn.f 

cistoideSi  Linn. 
Nitraria  schoberi,  Linn. 
Zygophyllum  apiculatum,  F.v.M.f 
glaucescens,  F.v.M.f 
iodocarpumy  F.v.M.f 
billardUri,  DC. 
fruticulosum,  DC. 

GBRANIACEiE,  JUSS. 

Geranium  dissectum^  Linn.f 
Erodium  cygnorwn,  Neea.f 

ciciUariumf  U  H^r.* 
Oxalis  corniculata,  Linn. 

RUTAGBiE,  JusS. 

Zieria  obcordata^  A.  Cunn. 

/urjuracea,  R.Br. 
Eriostemon  linearis,  A.  Cunn. 

difformiSf  A.  Cunn. 
Phebalucm  obcordatum,  A.  Cunn. 

glandulosum,  Hook. 
Asterolasia  moUisy  Benth. 
Geijera  parvijlora,  Lindl.f 
Atalantia  glauca^  Hook. 
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Mrliacejb,  Juss. 

Owenia  acidulaj  F.v.M . 

Flindersia  maculosa,  F.v.M.f 
OLAClNBiE,  Mirb. 

Olax  stricta,  R.Br. 
Cbla8trin£^  R.Br. 

Celastrtcs  cunninghamii,  F.v.M. 

Stackhousib^,  R.Br. 

Staekhousia  monogyna,  Labill. 
muricata^  Lindl. 

Rhamnbjb,  Juss. 

VerUiUtgo  viminalis,  Hook. 
Pomaderria  racemosa,  Hook. 
Spyridium  subochreatum,  Reissek. 

eriocephalum,  Fenzl. 
Cryptandra  amara,  Sm. 

tomentosa,  Lindl. 

propinqua,  A.  Cunn. 

buxifoUa,  Fenzl. 

SAPlNDACBiE,  Juss. 

Atalaya  Iiejniglauca,  F.v.M.f 
Heterodendron  oleafoliuniy  Desf .f 
Dodoncea  attenuala,  A.  Cunn.f 

cuneataj  Rudge. 

pedtmculariSf  Lindl. 

lobulata,  F.v.M.f 

boroniccfolia,  G.  Don. 

steiwzyya.  F.v.M. 

Series  IIL    Calyciflor.b. 

LEGUMINOSiE,  Juss. 

Snborderl.  PAFILIONACE£. 

Isotropis  wheelei-i,  F.v.M. 
Daviesia  acicularis^  Sm. 
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Papilionace^. 

PultencBa  microphyUa^  Sieb. 

slyphelioideSt  A.  Cunn. 

/oliolQ0ay  A.  Cunn. 
Bo88%€ea  enacUa,  Sieb. 

wafkerty  F.v.M. 
TempUUmia  egena,  fienth. 

aulcatay  Benth. 
Hovea  longifolia,  R.Br. 
Croialaria  mitchelli,  Benth. 

eunninghamii,  R.Br. 

diasitijlora,  Benth. 
Medicago  aativc^  Linn.* 

denticulata,  Willd.* 
Trifolium  procumbens^  Linn.* 
Trigonella  suaviasima,  Lindl.f 
Lotus  corniculcUus,  Linn. 

auatraliSf  Andr. 
Psorciiea  eriantha,  Benth. 

patenSi  Lindl. 

dnerea,  Lindl. 

tentiXy  Lindl. 
Indigo/era  enneaphylla,  Linn. 

trita,  Linn.  f. 

australis,  Willd. 

brevidens,  Benth. 
Tephrosia  rosea,  F.v.M. 
Seabania  aculeata,  Pei*H. 
Clianihua  dampieri,  A.  Cunn.f 
Stoainaona  grey  ana,  Lindl. 

galegifolia,  R.Br.f 

pJuicoidea,  Benth.  t 

burkittiij  F.v.M. 

oligophylla,  F.  v .  M . 

campylantha,  F.v.M. 

jrrocumbens,  F.v.M. f 
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Fapilionace^. 

Sioainsona  pliaci/olia,  F.v.M. 

orobaidesy  F.v.M. t 

lessertiifolia^  DC. 

micraphyUay  A.  Gray. 

frazeriy  Benth. 

laxa^  R.Br. 
Glycyrrhiza  paoraleoides,  Benth. 
Deitnodium  brachypodum,  A.  Gray. 

varianSf  Endl. 
Vicia  sativa,  Linn.* 
Glycine  falcata^  Benth. 

tabacinaf  Benth. 

sericeOf  Benth. 

tomentosa^  Benth. 
Eryihrina  vesper tiliOf  Benth. 
Galactia  tenuifolia,  Willd. 
Vigna  lanceolata^  Benth. 
Rhynchosia  minima,  DC. 

Suborder  II.     C£SALPINI££. 
C(M8ia  sophera,  Linn.,  var.  schinifolia. 

pleurocarpa,  F.v.M. 

pruinosa,  F.v.M. t 

circinata,  Benth.  t 

phyllodinea,  R.Br.f 

eremophila,  A.  Cunn.f 

artemisioideSy  Gaud.t 

sturtii,  R.Br.t 

desolata,  F.v.M. 
Petcdostyles  labicheoides,  R.Br. 
Bauhinia  carronii,  F.v.M. 

Suborder  III.     MIHOSEJE. 
Neptunia  gracilis y  Benth. 
Acacia  contimm,  Benth. 
triptera,  Benth. 
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MiMOSBJS. 

Acacia  spinescena,  Benth. 
lanigera^  A.  Cunn. 
coUetundes^  A.  Cunn. 
UtragonophyUa^  F.v.M. 
rigenSf  A.  Cunn. 
junci/olia,  Benth. 
ccUamifoliay  Sweet. 
con/erta,  A.  Cunn. 
aspera^  Lindl. 
obligua^  A.  Cunn. 
undtdifolia,  A.  Cunn 
nUcraearpa,  F.v.M. 
vemieijlua,  A.  Cunn. 
aetUis,  F.v.M.t 
neriifolia,  A.  Cunn. 
notabUis,  F.v.M. 
hakeoidesy  A.  Cunn. 
aalicina^  Lindl. 
decora,  Reichb. 
braehybotrt/a,  Benth. 
amblygana,  A.  Cunn. 
homalophyllaf  A.  Cunn.f 
pendula,  A.  Cunn.f 
oswaldi,  F.v.M. 
stenophylla,  A.  Cunn. 
iderophyUa,  Lindl. 
ixiophyllay  Benth. 
harpophylta,  F.v.M. 
excelsa,  Benth. 
burkittii,  F.v.M. 
aneura^  F.v.M.t 
doratoxyloriy  A.  Cunn. 
polybotrya^  Benth. 
dealbata^  Link. 
cardiophylla,  A.  Cunn. 
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MlMOSBiK. 

Acacia /arnesianaf  Willd. 
ROSACBiE,  Juss. 

Accena  ovina,  A.  Cunn.f 

CRASSULACBiE,  De  Cand. 

TUlcBa  verticillariSf  DO. 

HALORAGBiB,  R.Br. 

ffaloragis  ceratophylla,  Endl. 

odofUocarpa,  F.v.M. 

glauca^  Lindl. 

tetragyna,  Hook. 
Myriophyllum  varicefoliumf  Hook. 

verrucoaum^  Lindl. 
Ceraiophyllum  demersum,  Linn. 

Mtrtage^,  Juss. 

Calythrix  tetragona^  Labill. 
MicromyrttM  microphylla,  Benth. 
Basckea  crassi/olia,  Lindl. 

hehrii,  F.v.M. 
Leptospermum  IcRvigatum^  F.v.M. 

Jlavescens,  Sm. 
Callisteinon  hrachyandruSy  Lindl. 
MelcUeuca  uncinata^  R.Br. 

hakeoides,  F.v.M. 

pustulatay  Hook. 
Angophora  intermedia^  DC. 
Eucalyptus  letccoxylon,  F.v.M. 

melliodora,  A.  Cunn. 

gracilis,  F.v.M. 

paniculatay  Sm. 

papidi/olia,  Hook. 

ochrophloia,  F.v.M. 

behrianay  F.v.M. 

pendula,  A.  Cunn. 

uHcinata,  Turcz. 
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Mtrtaoe^ 

Ewsalyptus  albens,  Miq. 
melanopMoia^  F.v.M. 
m%eroihee<i^  F.v.M. 
cfuiHOso,  A.  Cunn. 
tncroMoia,  Labill. 
dealbaia^  A.  Cunn. 
viminaliSf  Labill. 
roHraiaf  Schlecht. 
oleotOy  F.v.M. 
ierminaliSf  F.v.M. 
Synearpia  leplopeiala^  F.v.M. 

LTTHRARISiB,  JuSS. 

Amawnma  muUi/lora^  Roxb. 
Lyikrum  Mi/tcaruB,  linn. 
h^8$apifoliHn^  linn. 

Onagrarisje,  Joss. 

CSnoihera  tneHnis^  Linn.* 
EpilMum  juneeum^  Forst. 
Juitmm  mpe¥Uy  Linn. 

CrCURBITACBJB»  Jqss. 

Cueuwtis  irigonus^  Roxb. 

myribcarpiM,  Nmnd.* 
Meioikria  mudleri^  Benth. 
FicoiDKJK,  DilL 

MeMmArymUk^mmm  ponMridianMUL,  Linn.* 
THrugofmia  exprnmgOy  Morr.f 
Ahoom  fuadriJidHa%y  F.v.M. 
TrimmAtmm  deeandray  Linn. 

€ry9imilimmy  Yahl. 
Jfollugo  plinusy  A.  Rich. 

oryyi(nd**Sy  F.v.M. 

«rria»ff.  Ser. 

VXBXLLIFULiE^  JcLk^. 

HydrocotMfle  trachycarpay  F.v.M. 
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XJmbblufbra. 

Trachymene  pilosa^  Sm. 

eyanopetala,  Benth. 

atulralis,  Benth. 

glaucifolia^  Benth. 

incisa,  Radge. 
Eryngium  rostratumy  Cav. 
Daucus  br<Khiatu8,  Sieb.f 

Snbclau  n.    MOHOPETALA. 
LORANTHACEJE,  JuSS. 

LorarUhus  linearifolius,  Hook. 
exocarpi^  Behr. 
linophylluSf  Fenzl. 
pendulus,  Sieb. 
quandang,  Lindl. 

RUBIAGJLfi,  JuSS. 

HedyolU  till(eacea,  F.v.M. 
Canthium  laiifolium,  F.v.M. 

olei/olium,  Hook. 
Pomax  umbellataj  Soland. 
Asperula  scoparia^  Hook.  f. 

confertay  Hook.  f. 
Galium  geminifoliuin^  F.v.M. 

gaudichaudi,  DC. 
CoMPOSlTiE,  Vaill. 

Leuzea  australis,  Gaud. 
Centaurea  solstitialisy  Linn.f* 
Onopordon  acanthium,  Linn.* 
Olearia  cyo!o7ii(B/olta,  Benth. 

lepidophyllay  Benth. 

aubspicata,  Benth. 

ramosiasimay  Benth. 

pimeleoides,  Benth. 

conocephala,  F.v.M. 

magnifoliay  F.v.M. 
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Composite. 

Olearia  mtielleri,  Benth. 

deeurrens,  Benth. 

teretifolia,  F.v.M. 

tenui/olia,  Benth. 
VUtadinia  aiistralis,  A.  Rich. 
Podocoma  eunei/olia,  R.Br. 
Minuria  hptophylla,  DC. 

cunninghamiii  Benth. 

ifUegerrima,  Benth. 

deniicuUUck^  Benth. 
Calotis  cunei/olia,  R.Br. 

cymbaeantha,  F.v.M. 

erin€tcea,  Steetz. 

scabiosi/olia,  Sond. 

scapigertij  Hook. 

lappulacea,  Benth. 

microcephala,  Benth. 

plumuli/era,  F.v.M. 

hispidula,  F.v.M. 
Brachycome  melanocarpa^  Sond. 

pctchyptera,  Turcz. 

hasalticay  F.v.M. 

irachycarpa^  F.v.M. 

exilis^  Sond. 

seapi/ormis,  DC. 

ciliariSf  Less. 
MonenteUs  sphacelatua,  Labill. 
Pluchea  eyrea^  F.v.M. 
Epaltes  cunninghamif  Benth. 

atistralis,  Less. 
Xanthium  apinoaum^  Linn.* 
^Siegesbeckia  orientalis,  Linn. 
Eclipta  platyglosaa,  F.v.M. 
Glossogyne  ienuifolia,  Cass. 
Flavtria  australasica,  Hook. 
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COMPOfilTA. 

Coitda  auatrcUis,  Hook. 
Myriogynn  tninuta,  Less. 

raeemo8&y  Hook. 
ElaeharUhua  pusiUuSy  F.v.M. 
Iwetopsia  graminifolia,  Turcz. 
Myrioeephalus  rhizocephaluSy  Benth. 

Btuariii,  Benth. 
Angianihiu  hrachypappua^  F.v.M. 

ptinllus,  Benth. 

strtctus,  Benth. 
Gnephosia  erxocarpa,  Benth. 

akirraphora,  Benth. 

cyathopappa,  Benth. 
Calocephalus  citreusy  Less. 

pUUycephaluSy  Benth. 
Gnaphalodes  uliginosumj  A.  Gray. 
Craapedia  pleiocephala,  F.v.M. 

chryaantha,  Benth. 
Chthonocephalua  pseiidoevax,  Steetz. 
Caaainia  lasvia,  R.Br. 

arcuata,  R.Br. 
Eriochlamya  behri,  8ond.  et  Muell. 
Rutidoais  helichrysoides,  DC. 
Millotia  tenui/olia,  Cass. 

greeveaii,  F.v.M. 
Ixiofcena  leptolepisy  Benth. 

tomentoaaj  Send,  et  Muell. 
PodoUpia  mtidochlamySy  F.v.M. 

acuminata^  R.Br. 

caneacens,  A.  Cunn. 

leaaoni,  Benth. 

atemaaeniaf  F.v.M. 
Leptorhynchus  pulchellus^  F.v.M. 

waitzia,  Send. 
Heliehryaum  aemifertile,  F.v.M. 
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COMPOSlTiE 

ffelichrysum  bracteaium^  Willd. 

gluUnoaum^  Hook. 

podoleptdeum,  F^v.M. 

apictU€Uum,  DC. 

semipapposum,  DC. 

dockeri,  F.v.M. 

diosmi/olium.  Less. 

adnaiufn^  Benth. 

cunninghamii,  Benth. 
Waiizia  corymbosa,  Wendl. 
Helipterum  polygalifoliuniy  DC. 

Jloribundum,  DC. 

incanumy  DC. 

cotula,  DC. 

hyalospermum,  F.v.M. 

airictum,  Benth. 

corymbiflorum,  Schlecht. 

pygmasum,  Benth. 

moachatunij  Benth. 

dimorpholepis,  Benth. 
Onaphalium  japonicum,  Thunb. 

indicum,  Linn. 
Senecio  gregori^  F.v.M. 

macranthusy  A.  Rich. 

lautuSf  Forst. 

behrianusy  Sond.  et  Muell. 

brachyylossna,  F.v.M. 

cunninghamiy  DC. 
Cryptostemma  caUndulaceum^  R.  Br.f* 
Picria  hieracioideSy  Linn. 
Stylidie^,  R.Br. 

Styliduim  eglanduloaum,  F.v.M. 
GoODENOVIEiE,  R.Br. 

Velleia  paradoxa,  R.  Br. 
Goodenia  geyiiculata,  R.Br. 
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GOODENOVIBiE. 

Goodenia  hederacea,  Sm. 

calcarcUa^  F.v.M. 

cyeloptera,  R.Br. 

pinnalifiddy  Schlecht. 

heteromera^  F.v.M. 

glauca^  F.v.M. 

gracilisy  R.Br. 
Sccevola  apineacena^  R.Br. 

ovcUi/olia,  E.Br. 
DampUra  lanceoltUfk^  A.  Cunn. 

CAMPANULACBiE,  JUSS. 

Praiia  erecta,  Gaud. 

laotama  ctxillariay  Lindl. 
pelrasa,  F.v.M. 

Wcihlenbergia  gracilis^  DC. 
Epacridb^  R.Br. 

Melichrua  urceolatus^  R.Br. 
Jasmink£,  Juss. 

Jaaminum  linear e^  R.Br.t 

Apocyne^,  Juss. 

Alatonia  constricta,  R.Br. 
Parsonsia  lanceolata,  R.Br. 
Lyonsia  eucalyptifolia^  F.v.M. 

AsCLEPIADEiE,  R.Br. 

Sarcoatemma  auslraJe,  R.Br.f 

PeiUratropia  qtiinquepartita,  Benth. 

Maradenia  leichhardtiana^  F.v.M.f 
LoGANIACEiE,  R.Br. 

Logania  Unifolia,  Schlecht. 
nuda,  F.v.M. 

GENTIANEiE,  JuSS. 

Seboia  ovata,  R.  Br. 
Eryihrota  australis,  R.Br.f 


BORAGINB£,  JUSS. 

Heliotropium  curassavtcunif  Linn. 

europceuriif  Linn. 

ov(U%fol%um,  Forst. 
ffalgania  Btr%go9a^  Schlecht. 

lavandulacea,  Endl. 
Trichodeama  zeylanicum^  E.Br. 
Echino9permum  coneavumj  F.v.M. 
Rochelia  maccoya,  F.v.M. 
Cynoglo»8um  autaveolena,  R.Br. 

CoNYOLynLAGBA,  Juss. 

Ipomaa  sepiaria,  Koen. 
ConvolvtUtis  erubescenSj  Sims. 
Polymeria  longifolia^  Lindl. 
Breweria  mediae  R.Br. 
Creasa  eretica,  Linn. 
EvolvultM  alHnoidea,  Linn. 
WUaania  humilis,  R.Br. 

rotundifolia.  Hook. 

backhousit,  Hook.  f. 

SoLANB^  Juss. 

Solanum  nigrum^  Linn.f 

simile,  F.v.M. 

parvifolium,  R.Br. 

ferodsaimuni,  Lindl. 

esuricUe,  Lindl. 

cfienopodinum,  F.v.M. 

siurtianumf  F.v.M. 

petraphilum,  F.v.M. 

eUiptieumf  R.Br. 
Lycium  australe,  F.v.M. 
Nicotiana  suaveoJenSy  Lehm. 

glauca,  Grah.f* 

ScROPHULARINEiE,  Mlrb. 

Duboisia  hopivoodii,  F.v.M. 
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ScROPHULARINBiE. 

Mimtdus  gracilis,  R.Br. 
repenSf  R.Br. 
prostratusj  Benth. 
Morgania  Jhribundaf  Benth. 
glabra,  R.Br. 
^    Feplidium  humifusum,  Delile. 
Ver<m'ica  peregrina,  Linn. 
BiGNONIACEiE,  R.Br. 

Teeama  australis,  R.Br. 

ACANTHACBf,  R.Bt. 

Euellia  australis,  R.Br. 
Juaticia  procumbena,  Linn. 

PEDALIKBiE,  R.Br. 

Josephinia  eugentce,  F.v.M. 
MtoporinewE,  R.Br. 

Myoporum  acuminatum,  R.Br. 

deserti,  A.  Cunn.t 

plalycarpum,  R.Br. 
Pholxdia  dalyana,  F.v.M. 

acoparia,  R.Br. 

divaricata,  F.v.M. 
Eremophila  botcmanni,  F.v.M. 

oppositifolia,  R.Br.f 

sturtii,  R.Br. 

mitchelli,  Benth. 

latrobei,  F.v.M. 

macdoneUii,  F.v.M. 

longifolia,  F.v.M. t 

polyclada,  F.v.M. 

btynontce/fora,  F.v.M.f 

freelingii,  F.v.M. 

goodtcinii,  F.v.M. 

brownii,  F.v.M. 

duttoni,  F.v.M. 
27 
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EremophUa  maculata^  F,v.M4 
latifolia,  F.V.M. 
altemifolia,  R.Br. 
Yrrbbnacbjb,  Juss. 

Verbena  officinalis^  Linn. 
Spartothamnus  junceua^  A.  Cunn. 
Labiatje,  Juss. 

Mentha  australis^  R.Br. 
Froitanthera  nivea,  A.  Cunn. 
striatiflora,  F.v.M. 
mierophylla^  A.  Cunn. 
aspalathoides,  A.  Cunn. 
Weitringia  eremicola,  A.  Cunn. 
Teucrium  racemosum^  R.Br. 
Ajuga  australis,  R.Br. 
StachyB  arvensis,  Linn.f* 
Plantaoinkje,  Juss. 

Plantago  varia,  R.Br.f 

SnbdMt  ni.    MOHOCHLAMTDEX. 

Phytolaccacr^  Endl. 

Oyroatemon  eyelotheca^  Benth. 
Codonoearpus  cotini/oliuSf  F.v.M.f 

Chbnopodiack£,  Meisn. 

Rhagodia  parabolica,  R.  Br.  t 

gaudiehaudiana,  Moq. 

spineseens,  R.Br. 

hoBtata,  R.Br.f 

nutans^  R.Br.f 

lini folia t  R.Br. 
Chenopodium  nitrariacea,  F.v.M.f 

auricomum^  Lindl.f 

carinatum,  R.Br.f 

cristatum^  F.v.M. 
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CHBNOPODIACSiB. 

Chenopodium  atripUeinum,  F.v.M.f 
Atriplex  aiipitata^  Benth.f 

quinniiy  F.v.M. 

nummularia,  Lindl.f 

rhagodioides,  F.v.M.f 

vesiearioy  Hew.f 

velutinella,  F.v.M.f 

angulata^  Benth.f 

semihaccata,  R.Br.f 

microearpa^  Benth. 

eampanulata,  Benth.f 

leptocarpa,  F.v.M.f 

limhatoy  Benth.f 

halimoides,  Lindl.f 

holoearpa,  F.v.M.f 

spongiosa,  F.v.M. 
EnchglcBna  microphylla^  Moq. 

tomenfosa,  R.Br.f 
Koehia  lobiflora,  F.v.M. 

lanosa,  Lindl. 

triptera^  Benth. 

hrevifolia,  R.Br.f 

pgramidata,  Benth.f 

eriantha,  F.v.M.f 

villosa,  Lindl.f 

planifolia,  F.v.M.f 

sedifolia,  F.v.M.f 

aphylloy  R.Br.f 

ciliata,  F.v.M.f 

hrachypteray  F.v.M.f 

stelligeray  F.v.M.f 
Chenolea  dallachgana,  Benth.f 

tricornis,  Benth. 

sclerolcenoides,  F.v.M.f 
Bahhagia  dipterocarpa^  F.v.M. 
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Chbnopodiacba. 

ScleroUena  diacantha^  Benth.t 

lanicuipis,  F.v.M. 

bicomis,  Lindl. 

hifloray  R.Br. 

paradoxa^'B^Br,^ 
Threlkeldia  brevieuipiSy  F.v.M. 
Anisacanfha  murieatat  Moq. 

divarieatot  R.Br. 

bicuspisy  F.v.M. 

eehinopsilat  F.v.M. 
Salieomia  robust a^  F.v.M. 

Iei08tachyay  Benth. 

tenuis^  Benth. 
SaUola  kali,  Linn. 

AMARAKTACBiE,  JUSS. 

Amarantus  mitchelliiy  Benth. 

macroeairpusy  Benth. 

tenuis,  Benth. 

enervis,  F.v.M. 
Trichinium  obovatum,  Gaud.f 

parviflorum,  landl. 

alopecuroideumj  landl. 

nobile,  Lindl.  t 

maerocephalum,  R.Br. 

exaltatum,  Benth. 

semilanatum,  Lindl. 

erubescenSf  Moq.f 
Altemanthera  nodiflora,  R.Br. 

POLTOOKACBA,  JusS. 

Rumex  halophiluSj  F.v.M. 
Polygonum  plebeium^  R.Br. 

lapafhi/olium,  Linn. 

attenuatum,  R.Br. 
Muhlenbeckia  polygonoides,  F. v. M . 

cunn inghamii,  F. v. M. 


Wom'haama  difma^  Litin.t 

laof^jOH  p^tiolaria,  A.  Cttnij, 
GrmnlUa  pt^rospemiaj  F,v,M, 

huegelliif  Meisn. 

striata,  R.Br. 

triUrnata,  R.Br. 
Hakea  purpurea^  Hook. 

leucopteray  R.Br.f 
Thymblbjb,  Juss. 

Pimelea  cotorans,  A.  Cunn. 

spafhulata,  Labill. 

collina,  R.Br. 

B^ricoatachya,  F.v.M. 

microcepliala,  R.Br. 
Jlava,  R.Br. 

curvijlora,  R.Br.,  var. 

EUPHORBIACE^,  Juss. 

Euphorbia  aiutralui,  Boiss. 

drammondii,  Boiss. 

eremophila^  A.  Cunn. 
Beyeria  viscosa^  Miq. 
Ricinocarpus  bowmanni,  F.v.M. 
Berlya  cunninghami,  Planch. 

mitchellij  Muell. 
PhyllanthxLs  rigens,  Muell. 

ramosissimicSf  Muell. 

(acunarius,  F.v.M. 
Adriana  aceri/olia,  Hook. 
Ricinus  communis^  Willd.t* 
Casuarinb^^  Mirb. 

Casuarina  stricta^  Ait. 

glauca,  Sieb.f 

cunninghamiana,  Miq. 

distyla,  Vent. 
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Santalaobje,  R.Br. 

Sctntalum  laneeolatum^  R.Br.,  var.  anguBtifolium, 
FuBonvs  acuminatuB^  R.Br.f 
Exoearpua  fpartea,  R.Br. 

aphylla^  R.Br. 

Btrietc^  R.Br. 

Snbelait  17.    OTinrOSPflSHA. 
GONIFBBA,  JU88. 

Frenela  robttsta,  A.  Cunn. 
encUicheri,  Parlat. 

Class  II.  MONOCOTYLEDONS,  Ray. 

Htdrogharidbjb,  Lam. 

Ottelia  avalifolia,  L.  C.  Rich. 

Hydfilla  verticillata,  Casp. 
OncniDBiE,  R.Br. 

Gymhidium  eanaliculatum^  R.  Br. 

AMARTLLIDRfi,  St.  Hil. 

•       Crinum  Jtaccidum^  Herb. 
V       CaloBtemma  purpuretim,  R.Br. 

luteum,  Sims. 
LiLiACBJB,  De  Cand. 

Bulbine  btdboBa,  Haw. 
Bemibarbata,  Haw. 
ThysanotuB  bauerif  R.Br. 
Corynoiheca  lateriflora^  F.v.M. 
Trxcoryne  elaiior^  R.Br. 

COMMBLTNACB^  Endl. 

Commelyna  ensifolia^  R.Br. 
JuNCACB^  Agardh. 

XeroUa  longifolia^  R.Br. 
fili/ortnisj  R.Br. 
le^icocephala,  R.Br. 
Luzula  campestris,  DC. 
Juncus  comjHunis,  E.  Mey. 


n 
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Naiadkjb,  Agardh. 

Potomo^tf^on  na<an«,  Linn. 

crispus,  Linn. 
Cypsracka,  R.Br. 

Cyperas  pygmceus,  Rottb. 

gracilis,  R.Br.,  var. 

squarroaua^  Linn. 

difformisj  Linn. 

concinnutf,  R.Br. 

vaginatua^  R.Br. 

gileaiit  Benth. 

fulvus,  R.Br. 

tria,  Linn. 

diphylluSf  Retz. 

rolunduSf  Linn.f 

^»&ti/a^u«,  R.Br. 

excUtaluSf  Retz. 
Heleocharis  acuta,  R.Br. 
Fimhristylis  velata,  R.Br. 

neihonij  F.v.M. 

barbata,  Benth. 
Scirpus  setacetis,  Linn. 
Schcenua  turbinatuSf  Benth. 

aphyUna,  Bceck. 

melanostachyns,  R.  Br. 
Carex  gunniana,  Boott. 
Gramine£,  R  Br. 

Eriochloa  punctata,  Hamilt.f 
Panicum  ccenicolum,  F.v.M. t 

divaricatissimum,  R.Br.,  et  vars.f 

macr actinium,  Benth. t 

hucophcBuw,  H.  B.  et  K.,  et  var.n.t 

flavidum,  Retz.,  et  var.f 

gracile,  R.Br.f 

helopus,  Trin. 

gileaiiy  Benth. 
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Graminba. 

Panicum  distaehyum,  Linn.f 

reversum,  F.v.M. 

colonunif  Linn. 

crus-galliy  Linn.f 

ctdspersum,  Trin. 

miliaceumf  Linn.* 

^ffusum,  R.Br.,  et  var.f 

mitehelli,  Benth. 

decompositum^  R.Br.f 

trachyrhachis^  Benth. 

prolutuMf  F.v.M.t 
Setaria  glauea^  Beau  v.  f 

viridiSf  Beauv.* 
Flagioaetum  refractum^  Benth. 
ChatTMtraphis  spinescens^  Poir. 
Spinifex  paradoxus^  Benth. 
Lappago  racemosa,  Willd. 
Neur<»chne  alopeeuroides^  R.Br. 

mite?ielliana,  Nees.f 

munraii  F.v.M. 
Ferotis  raro,  R.Br. 
Pollinia  fulva^  Benth.  f 
Andropogon  erianihoides,  F.v.M.f 

sericeuB^  R-Br.f 

excUtatuSf  R.Br. 

bombycinu8f  R.Br.t 
Chrysopogon  gryUus,  Trin. 
Sorghum  halepeiuef  Pers. 
Anthistiria  ciliaiaj  Linn.f 

avenaeea,  F.v.M.f 

membranaceaf  Lindl.f 
Alopecurus  geniculatus,  Linn.f 
Phalaris  cafiariensis,  Linn.* 
Arislida  siipoidea^  K.Br. 

arenaria.  Gaud. 
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Gramineje. 

Aristida  behriana,  F.v.M. 

leptopoda^  Benth. 

ramosaf  R.Br. 

calycina,  R.Br. 
Stipa  elegantiasima,  Labill. 

tuckeri,  F.v.M. 

setctceat  R.Br. 

aristiglumisy  F.v.M. 

seabra,  Lindl. 
Deyetixia  farsterif  Kunth.f 
Avena  fattta,  Linn.'^ 
Amphihromus  fieesii^  Steud.f 
Danthonia  hipartita^  F.v.M.f 

pallida,  R.Br.f 

semiannularis,  R.Br.f 
Amphipogon  atrictus,  R.Br.f 
Fappophoruni  nigricans,  R.Br.f 

av^naeeum,  Liudl.f 
Aetrebla  pectin ata,  F. v.  M .  f 

triticoidea,  F.v.M.,  et  var.f 

elymoidea,  F.v.M.f 
Triraphis  mollis^  R.Br.,  et  var.f 
Triodia  mitchelli,  Benth. 

pungens,  R.Br. 

irritans,  R.Br. 
Cynodon  dactylon,  Pers.f 
Chloria  acicularis,  Lindl.  f 

truncata,  R.Br.,  et  var.f 

venlricosa,  R.Br.,  et  var. 
Eleusine  oigyptiaca,  Pers.f 
Leptochloa  subdigitata,  Trin. 
Diplachne  lolii/ormis,  F.v.M. 

fuaca,  Beauv.f 
Sporobolus  virginicua,  Kunth.,  var.  pallida.^ 

indicus,  R.Br.f 

pulchellus,  R.Br. 
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Qraminkjb. 

Sp<n*oMus  iindieffi^  Benth.t 

actinocladu^f  F.v.M. 
Eriaeh9i€  aristidea^  F.v.M. 

obiusa,  R.Br.t 
Kciroffia  leporifM^  R.Br.,  et  var. 
Lamarekia  aureti^  Mi^nch.* 
Pkrof^iUs  annmunUt  Trin. 
EiyiAropKorHS  artictiiaius^  Beauv. 
En^fro9iU  ieneiioy  Beauv. 

megmfasperma^  F.v.M. 

jm/om^  Beauv.  t 

kfnned^^  Tur. 

hnwrnii^  Nees* 

fanijhm^  Beuth. 

mricjMMih,  Beuth. 

cAifiapM^liin^  Steud. 

/iicitii«rui,  F.v.M. t 

/i^cmimy  Gaud. 
Pom  mnrnMO^  Linn.* 

Uj^d^y  F.v.M. 
Gi^yrruijQrdetm^  F.v.M.t 

maityvra,  F.v.M. f 
Bromus  arnmnrii^  LabilL^  et  var.f 
Ctfm/ocA/oa  unioioidesy  DC^* 
AgrvyyruiH  soM^rHm^  Beauv.  f 
LffplntrHS  i.yiimiriciMy  Triru 

Class  III.  Aa>TYLEDONS,  Juss. 
LYCOfOi>iACKJB»  5>wartz. 
AzUliM  pinrujUa^  K.  Br. 
mdnMy  K.Br. 
MAK^iLdosjE.  R.Br. 

M-JtrfU'^a  dr*4>rfi:iiOfidt'>.  «VBr.^ 
FiucKv  Linn. 

JTotholf^fuM  f^'^'fir^  R.  Br. 
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NOTES  ON  PROSOBRANCHIATA. 

,     No.  iii.— The  Neanic   Shell  of    Mbia>  diadbma,  Lamk., 
AND  the  Definition  of  the  Nepionic  Stags  in  the 
Gasteropod  Mollusc. 

By  H.  Leighton  Kesteven. 

(From  the  Biological  Laboratory,  Sydney  University), 

A,  Nkanic  Suill  of  Melo  diadema,  Lamk. 

(1)  Description  of  shell  and  mass  of  egg-capsoles. 

(2)  The  saccession  of  the  columellar  folds. 

R  DsFiNinoN  OF  THE  Nepionic  Staok  in  the  Oastebopod  Mollusc. 

(1)  A  comparison  of  Uolloscan  stages  of  development  with  thoee  of  the 

Lefidoptera, 

(2)  Three  types  of  transition  from  Embryonic  to  Neanic  shell-structure, 

and  suggestions  as  to  their  explanation  and  significance. 

(3)  Conclusions  arrived  at. 

C.    A    SHORT    LIST   OF    WORKS    IN    WHICH    PROTOCONCHS   ARE    DESCRIBED,   OR   IW 
WHICH  THE   AUXOLOGICAL  TERMS    ARE   DISCUSSED. 


A.  Neanic  Shkll  of  Melo  diadkha^  Lamarck. 

Description  of  shell  and  mass  of  egg-capsiUes. — The  following 
remarks  are  to  some  extent  inspired  by  a  short  note  by  Mr.  B.  B. 
Woodward*  on  the  nepionic  shells  of  i/.  indicns^QmeV^  in  a  recent 
part  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Malacological  Society.  His  note 
led  me  to  examine  similar  specimens  of  M.  diadema,  Lamk.,  and 
apices  of  many  other  Volutes;  and  I  have  arrived  at  the  couolusion 
that  it  is  probable  that  the  formation  of  adult  structure  within 
the  egg-capsule  is  common  to  many  of  the  Volutidae,  if  not  all. 


•  Woodward,  Proc.  Malac.  Soc.  Lond.,  v.,  No.  4,  1803,  p.  260. 
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The  capsule  mass  is  oval  in  transverse  and  longitudinal  section; 
its  dimensions  are  155  x  60  x  50  millimetres,  and  was  apparently 
attached  by  one  end;  it  contains  about  eighty  individuals,  all  with 
their  apices  turned  outward  and  their  anterior  canals  towards 
the  centre. 

As  far  as  may  be  judged  from  young  specimens  of  M.  indieuM 
at  my  disposal,  the  shell  of  M,  diadema  when  it  bursts  the  capsule 
is  similar  to  those  on  which  Mr.  Woodward  founded  his  remariES.  , 

Specimens  which  entirely  fill  their  respective  capsules  consist 
of  a  protoconch  of  three  and  one-half  whorls,  and  one-half  whorl 
of  adult  structure.  Such  a  specimen  measures  28  mm.  in  length 
and  16  in  breadth,  the  length  of  the  aperture  being  21  mm.  The 
crown  of  the  spire  is  flat,  the  nucleus  being  slightly  depressed. 
The  protoconch  is  very  faintly  defined  from  the  succeeding 
structure  by  the  possession  of  obsolescent  revolving  lir»,  and  a 
slight  and  somewhat  abrupt  thickening  of  the  shell.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  protoconch  was  cast  inside  a  homy  original,  which 
was  discarded  at  an  earlier  stage  than  I  have  been  able  to  study. 

Dr.  Dall"^  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  protoconch  of 
Scaphdla  niagellaniea,  Sby.,  was  cast  inside  a  horny  original. 

This  calcareous  cast  of  a  primitive  horny  shell,  when  it  has 
been  deposited  subsequent  to  the  veliger,  is  in  the  following 
pages  designated  the  paeudoprotoconch,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  true  protoconch,  which  was  secreted  previous  to  or  during 
the  veliger.  Many  true  protocoiichs  are,  howe\  er,  calcareous,  as 
for  example  those  of  the  various  species  of  Triphora. 

Tfie  succession  of  the  coluinellar  folds, — Before  proceeding  to 
discuss  the  definition  of  the  nepionic  stage,  it  will  be  in  order  to 
draw  attention  to  the  sequence  of  the  acquisition  of  the  columellar 
plaits.  This  is  of  particular  interest,  as  being  in  perfect  con- 
formity with  Dr.  Dall'st  phylogonetic  scheme  of  their  origin, 
viz.: — The  first  to  appear  is  the  anterior,  and  the  last  the  posterior, 
this  last   being  sulisequently  alK^rted.     The  anterior,  which  in 


Dftll,  Ball.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  Harvard,  xviii.,  1SS9,  p.  452. 
t  Dall,  Wagner  F.  Inst.  Sci.  iii.,  pt.  1,  1889,  p.  58  et  ^eq. 
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Meio  is  merely  an  emphasis  of  the  columellar  edge,  appears  on 
the  protoconch  (pseudoprotoconch  ?)  when  only  two  whorls  have 
been  formed;  the  third  follows  so  soon  after  the  second  that  they 
may  be  said  to  arise  simultaneously,  on  the  completion  of  two  and 
one-half  whorls;  the  fourth  arises  a  quarter  of  a  whorl  later.  The 
last  gradually  degenerates  after  the  formation  of  five  whorls, 
and  has  generally  disappeared  by  the  time  six  and  one-half 
whorls  are  completed,  though  it  may  occasionally  persist  through- 
out the  ephebic  stages. 

For  reasons  stated  in  the  next  section  of  this  paper,  the 
structure  which  follows  the  protoconch  (p6eudoprot<xx>nch  t)  in 
M.  diadema  is  to  be  regarded  as  neanic,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
find  that  though  there  is  no  external  differentiation,  the  neanic 
stages  are  clearly  defined,  by  the  retention  of  the  fourth  fold. 

The  order  of  succession  of  the  plaits  in  M.  cetfiiopiea,  linn.,  is 
doubtless  on  the  same  lines  as  in  the  above  species;  there  are 
generally  only  three  plaits  present  in  adult  specimens,  but  one 
example  of  eight  whorls  had  all  four  plaits  fully  developed. 

The  position  of  this  fourth  plait  is  always  on  the  posterior 
boundary  of  the  sinus  left  in  the  track  of  the  anterior  canal.  It 
is  possible  that  the  ridge  sometimes  present  at  the  posterior 
boundary  of  these  sinus  is  the  cause  of  the  occasional  retention 
of  the  plait. 

B.  Dbfinition  op  the  Nepionic  Stage  in  the  Gasteropod 

Mollusc. 

Recent  papers  dealing  with  protoconchs  provide  a  fairly  wide 
range  of  facts,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  speculation  on 
this  interesting  minor  problem. 

The  nepionic  (brephic  or  silphologic)  stage  was  defined  by 
Buckman  &  Bather*  as  that  immediately  succeeding  the  embry- 
onic stages,  and  during  which  no  specific  characters  make  their 
appearance.  The  next,  neanic  (nealogic)  stage  they  defined  as 
that  during  which  specific  characters  and  all  other  morphological 
features  present  in  the  adult,  appear  and  undergo  development. 

*  No.  15  appended  bibliography. 
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Both  Harris  and  Jackson  (7,  16)  conclude  that  specific  char- 
acters make  their  appearance  in  the  nepionic  stage.  This  con- 
clusion was,  however,  it  is  here  contended,  due  to  the  misapplica- 
tion of  the  terms,  the  stage  in  which  they  recognised  these 
specific  characters  being  the  neanic. 

That  the  nepionic  stage,  as  defined  above,  exists  throughout 
whole  orders  no  student  of  Ontogeny  will  deny.  To  cite  the 
example  usetl  later,  the  short  stage  during  which  the  Lepidopterous 
larva  changes  into  the  pupa  cannot  be  regarded  as  embryonic, 
neither  can  it  be  regarded  as  neanic,  for  certainly  no  specific 
characters  appear  until  the  formation  of  the  pupa,  which  most 
therefore  be  I'eganled  as  neanic.  Specific  characters  almost 
iHVttriabij^  make  their  appearance  in  what  these  authors  call  the 
nepionic  (brephic)  stage  of  the  Gasteropoda.  From  an  extended 
study  of  Lotorium  growth-stages,  I  find  that  it  is  possible  to 
identify  almost  any  species  of  that  genus  from  one-half  whorl  of 
post-embryonic  structure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  possible 
to  recognise  a  species  from  purely  embryonic  characters,  e.y., 
JVipAon*.  But  what  is  desired  here  is  to  point  oat  that  there 
ar^  whole  onlers  in  which  the  nepionic  stage  as  above  d^ned  is 
«<m(y  recogni^ble,  whilst  with  the  Gasteropoda,  in  that  stage 
which  has  hitherto  been  ilesii^nated  nepionic  (brephic),  specific 
characters  are  generally  re<rognisabIe.  That  i;?  to  say.  the  varioos 
species  of  a  given  genus  are  already  diiSerentiated  one  from 
another  in  that  stage.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  in 
thiis  class  (Gasteropoda)  the  true  nepionic  stage  is  a  very  transitory 
otte^  and  teavesv  in  mot^t  casesv  no  conchylaceous  record.  If  thfit 
be  bkH  recogttiseii,  the  auxoknjrtcal  term:*  will  have  one  set  of 
ttfteanittg!^  for  Mollusca  and  amocher  for  other  orj:akni<QLs. 

Cf^MifHMrisaH  t?^  JfolludCtJLH  'Uffj^a  of  (j*^>>:^'jtji»urnt  »c^thdioiHi  of  th** 
Ltfpuii^fdtfnM. — That  the  various  >cai;:esot  -ievM^.tMiieQe  may  bt?  the 
better  iiuderstv.»oJ.  it  wi!I  It?  -v^r.  :.  -i;i.iv  :iiH  ix\. i«  :i:cal  terms 
to  the  Lepidopteni.  oruaiiisms  :n  ^hici:  :hte  ir'.'u.Lrv  i:v'sn,nsir^ 
emphasfii^ed  dknti  eaissily  'j»:fdiidLb[e.  i:ui  "i^r:  :.  ::«.n]«ji« 'TIS*?  ""-he 
lUoUuscan  sta^e?>  with  them. 
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The  embryonic  stage  closes  with  the  larva,  which  is  the  phyl- 
embryo.  The  pupa  has  acquired  the  adult  organs  and  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  the  neanic  stage,  since  it  is  that  in  which 
the  adult  characters  first  appear.  The  nepionic  stage  must  con- 
sequently be,  in  a  silkworm  for  example,  that  during  which  it 
spins  its  cocoon  and  becomes  metamorphosed  into  the  pupa.  The 
imago  is  the  ephebic  stage. 

Homologising  the  molluscan  stages  with  the  above,  the  veliger 
is  the  phylembryo.  The  nepionic  stage  is  so  contracted  as  to  be 
generally  unrecognisable  and  (probably)  non-existent  conchyla- 
ceonsly.  It  is  however,  here  as  in  the  Lepidoptera,  that  stage 
during  which  the  larval  organs  degenerate  and  disappear.  The 
neanic  stage  during  which  the  adult  characters  appear  and  undergo 
development  is  generally  so  graduated  into  the  succeeding  ephebic 
stage  that  only  in  a  few  instances  can  its  ultimate  limit  be 
defined.  Early  adult  shell-structure  is,  however,  doubtless 
neanic,  as  is  also  the  pseudoprotoconch. 

Three  types  of  transition  from  embryonic  to  neanic  shefl- 
strudurey  and  suggestions  as  to  their  explanation  and  significance, 
— ^The  investigations  of  the  writers  mentioned  in  the  appended 
bibliography  have  brought  to  light  three  very  distinct  types  of 
transition  from  embryonic  to  neanic  shell-structure,  viz. : — 

(1)  Those  in  which  the  embryonic  is  faintly,  if  at  all,  defined 
from  subsequent  structure.  Examples  are  Melo  indicus^  Lotorium 
abbotti,  Tenison -Woods,  and  most  species  of  Triphora, 

(2)  Those  in  which  there  is  an  abrupt  change  from  embryonic 
to  subsequent  structure.  This  occurs  in  all  the  recent  species  of 
Lotorium, 

(3)  Those  in  which  a  varix  is  thrown  up  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  protoconch  before  the  neanic  structure  is  initiated.  Accord- 
ing to  F.  C.  Baker*  most  of  the  Murices  fall  into  this  categor}'. 

Remembering  that  the  primitive  shell-gland  is  distinct  from 
the  area  which  secretes  the  adult  or,  as  Lankesterf  aptly  terms 

♦  Baker,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philad.,  1890,  p.  66  et  teq, 
t  Lankester,  Ency.  Brit  edit.  9,  zvi.,  p.  639,  1885. 
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it,  secondary  shell,  the  following  suggestions  are  advanced  in 
explanation  of  the  above  types  of  transition. 

In  the  first  type  it  seems  probable  that,  parallel  with  the 
gradual  cessation  of  functional  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
primitive  shell-gland,  there  was  a  gradual  assumption  of  secretive 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  mantle  and 
visceral  hump.  In  Mdo  the  acceleration  of  development  which 
the  formation  of  neanic  structure  within  the  egg-capsule  presents, 
points  to  a  correspondingly  transitory  nepionic  stage,  conse- 
quently there  is  only  a  slight  defining  line.  It  is  evident  from 
the  weight  and  size  of  the  neanic  shell  described  above  that,  as 
in  Neritina  and  Onchidium,  the  veliger  stage  of  If,  diadema  is 
passed  within  the  Bgg.  In  Triphora,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
an  extreme  protraction  of  the  veliger  stage;  it  has  been  obtained 
in  mid-ocean  with  several  adult  whorls  already  formed.  In  this 
genus  the  true  embryonic  shell  or  protoconch  is  calcareous. 
Doubtless  the  original  cap  of  the  smooth  nucleus  was  homy;  we 
are  nevertheless  not  dealing  with  a  pseudoprotoconch,  for  whilst 
still  a  veliger  or  phylembryo  the  organism  had  acquired  the  ability 
to  secrete  a  calcareous  shell.  The  explanation  given  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paragraph  still  applies,  but  in  this  instance  the 
transference  of  functional  activity  from  the  primary  to  the 
secondary  shell-secreting  area  took  place  some  time  prior  to  the 
nepionic  stage.  The  protracted  retention  of  the  velum  here  allows 
a  much  greater  development  of  the  other  organs,  so  that  the  mantle 
edge  assumes  its  adult  form  and  secretes  shell-structure  which, 
although  genetically  embryonic,  is  morphologically  adult.  The 
other  organs  being  well  advanced  in  development,  the  nepionic 
stage  is  concerned  only  with  the  degeneration  of  the  velum,  in  these 
instances  also  it  will  be  very  condensed.  From  these  remarks  it 
may  be  reasonably  expected  that  this  type  of  transition  will 
prove  to  be  correlated  with  an  extremely  condensed  nepionic 
stage. 

The  metamorphosis  of  organs  just  mentioned  appears  at  first 
sight  to  be  nepionic,  but  as  long  as  the  organism  retains  the 
velum  in  full  development  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  phylembryo; 
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if  this  be  not  admitted,  it   becomes  impossible  to  define   the 
embryonic  stages. 

Taking  as  my  base  the  genus  Lotorium^  in  examining  the 
second  type  of  transition  I  am  presented  with  the  following 
facts.  The  true  protoconch  is  horny  and  contains  practically  no 
calcareous  matter.  During  the  formation  of  at  least  part  of  this, 
the  organism  is  a  free-swimming  veliger;  the  same  applies  to 
Gyrineum  auatralaaia^  Perry.  The  next  stage  I  am  acquainted 
with  is  that  in  which  a  little  less  than  half  a  whorl  of  neanic 
structure  has  been  added.  The  protoconch  has  now  deposited 
within  it  distinct  traces  of  the  pseudoprotoconch  in  the  form  of 
an  extremely  thin  layer  of  calcareous  lining,  the  neanic  structure 
being  much  thicker  and  exhibiting  the  adult  sculpture  in  minia- 
ture. The  mollusc  itself  is  sedentary  and  has  lost  all  traces  of 
the  velum.  The  abrupt  transition  from  one  structure  to  the 
other  may  be  explained  by  the  sudden  functional  activity  of  the 
secondary  shell-secreting  area.  It  is  probable  that  during  the 
nepionic  stage,  which  was  slightly  protracted,  there  was  a  com- 
plete cessation  of  shell-growth,  and  that  the  primitive  gland  had 
ceased  its  function  before  the  secondary  shell  was  initiated. 

As  an  example  of  the  third  class  of  transition,  perhaps  the 
rarest  and  most  interesting,  Murex  denvdata^  Perry,  exhibits  the 
following  characters : — A  stout  calcareous  protoconch  longi- 
tudinally sculptured,  followed  by  a  prominent  varix,  the  succeed- 
ing neanic  structure  exhibiting,  in  miniature,  all  the  adult  char- 
acters. The  sculpture  of  the  protoconch  is  such  as  to  prove 
conclusively  that  it  was  not  cast  inside  a  horny  mould  and  is 
therefore  a  true  protoconch.  The  embryo  thus  had  the  ability  to 
secrete  a  calcareous  shell.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
during  the  nepionic  stage  (during  which  there  must  generally 
be  a  longer  or  shorter  pause  in  the  growth  of  the  mollusc)  the 
secretion  of  shell  was  carried  on  by  the  free  edge  of  the  mantle. 
Granted  this,  the  varix  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  conchylaceous 
record  of  the  nepionic  stage. 

Conclusions  arrived   at. — The  perfection  of    internal  organs 
during  the  veliger  stage,  postulated  above  for  Triphoroj  has  been 
28 
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demonstrated  in  other  Mollosca;*  we  are  therefore  led  to  the 
following  definition  of  the  nepionic  stage  in  the  Gasteropod 
raollnsc  : — Thai  stage  during  which  the  velum  undergoes  degenera- 
tion and  disappears. 

And  a  theory  I  advanced  some  time  ago  is  still  maintained, 
namely : —  Where  no  varix  is  thrown  up  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
embryonic  shell,  no  conchylaceous  record  of  the  ti^onic  stage  has 
been  left  by  the  mollusc. 

A  more  explicit  definition  of  the  nepionic  stage  than  Buckman 
and  Bather's  would  be: — That  stage  during  which  the  larval 
organs  become  aborted.  The  above  definition  of  this  stage  in  the 
Gasteropod  Mollusc  is,  therefore,  only  a  specific  form  of  the 
general  definition. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  in  the  course  of  discussion  that 
the  pseudoprotoconch  is  the  horaologue  of  the  above  varix.  This 
suggestion  is  a  good  one,  and  it  is  likely  that  some  pseudoproto- 
conchs  are  nepionic,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  those  of  Lotorium, 
as  shown  by  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  calcareous  lining  of  the 
young  specimen  described  above. 

C.    A  8UORT  LIST  OF  WORKS  IN  WHICH  PrOTOCONCHS  ARE  DESCRIBED, 
OR  IN  WHICH  THE  AUX0L06ICAL  TEEMS  ARE  DISCUSSED. 

1.— Bakeb,  F.  C— •*  On  the  Modifications  of  the  Apex  in  Murex."    Proc. 

Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Philadelphia,  1890,  p.  66  et  $cq, 
2. **  Descriptions  of  New  Species  of  Murice*^  with  remarks 

on  the  Apices  of  certain  forms.*'    Proc.  Rochester  Acad.  Sci.  i  ,  1891, 

p.  129  ^t  *eq. 
3. **  Modification  of  the  Apex  in  Gasteropod  Mollnsks.** 

Ann.  New  York  Acad.  Sci.  ix.,  1S97,  p.  685  et  *eq. 
4.— Daix,  W.  R— ••Blake  Mollusca."    Pt.  ii.  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  ZooL 

Harvard  Coll.  xviiL,  1898. 
5. ••Tertiary  Mollusca  of  Florida.'*    Trans.  Wagner  Free 

Inst.  Sci.  iii.,  pts.  1  and  2,  1S90  and  181)2. 

•  Fide  Korschelt  k  Heider,  Text  Book  of  Emb.  Invert.  M.  F.  Woodward's 
edit.,  iv.,  p.  1.^3. 
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6.— Grabaw,  A.  W.— ••Studies  of  Gasteropoda."    American  Naturalist, 
zxxvL,  No.  432,  1892,  p.  917  et  teq, 

7.— Habbis,  G.  F.— Brit  Mus.  Cat  Tertiary  MoUusca.    Pt  i.  Australasia, 
1S97. 

8.— Hedley,  C— Tn/orw  in  ••The  Mollusca  of  Funafuti."    Mem.  Austra- 
lian Mus.  iii..  Pt.  7,  1899,  pp.  439-448. 

9. ••  The  Triphoridae  of  New  South  Wales  "  in  •'  Studies  on 

Australian  Mollusca,  Pt.  7."    Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  zzvii. 
Pt.  4,  p.  606  et  seq. 

10. — KxsTEVEN,  H.  Leiohtox. — **The  Systematic  Position  ot  Purpura  tri- 
tonifonitU,  of  Blainville."  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  xxvi.  Pt.  4, 
1902,  p.  oSiS  et  uq, 

11. **The  Protoconchs  of  Certain  Port  Jackson 

Gasteropods."    Loe.  cU.  p.  709  et  seq. 

12. •*  A  Note  on  two  species  of  Astroliumttom 

Port  Jackson."     Op.  cit.  xxvii.  Pt.  1,  1902,  p.  2  et  seq, 

13. ••Notes  on  Pro«o6raficAia«a.     No.  1.  Loto- 

n'uMi."     Op.  cit.  Pt.  3,  p.  443  ct  seq. 

14.— Watsox,  R.  B.--*^  Gasteropoda."    Challenger  Reports,  Zoology,  xv., 
1886. 

The  above  list  might  have  been  lengthened  by  enumerating 
papers  in  which  one  or  two  apices  are  described  incidentally,  in 
specific  definitions,  but  it  contains  the  most  important  works, 
and  their  consultation  will  give  references  to  many  others. 
Several  of  the  text- books  contain  interesting  remarks  on  the 
subject  and  are  well  worth  consulting.  Tate's  papers  on  the 
"  Gasteropods  of  the  Older  Tertiaries  of  Australia "  give 
several  short  descriptions  and  a  few  figures  of  apices.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  works  in  which  the  auxological  terms  have  been 
discussed  : — 

15. — BucKMAN,  S.  S.y  and  Bather,  F.  A. — '*The  Terms  of  Auxology." 
Zoologischer  Anzeiger,  No.  405,  1892,  p.  421;  No.  406,  p.  429. 

16. — Hyatt,  A. — "Values  in  Classitication  of  the  Stages  of  Growth  and 
Decline,  with  Propositions  for  a  new  Nomenclature."  Proc.  Boston 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  xxiii.  1888,  pp.  396-408. 

17. ''Genesis  of  The  Arietidce."     Mem.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool. 

Harvard  CoU.  xvi.  No.  3,  1889. 
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la— Hyatt,  A.— "Tlie  Tcnns  <rf  « KoptftsteloeT'  ' OayagBBj.''     Zook>- 

giseher  Asaa^er  Xo.  427.  1888,  p.  123l 
19L-aACKSD.v.— "FbTk^oiT  of  the  F^Bej^o^A,"     MeflBoirs  Boaon  Soc 

Xat  Hirt.  ir.  ko.  S.'lS90.  p.  29«. 

Postscript. — After  this  paper  was  read  Mr.  C  Hedler  drew 
mj  JUtentioD  to  a  p^per  br  Dr.  Willey,*  •'  C>ii  the  Nef»oiiic  SheU 
of  the  Recent  XaHfUn*/'  in  which  the  author  n^ards  thedateof 
hatching  as  the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  the  nepionic  stace. 
He  says  :— "  Thns  the  nefNonic  shell  of  the  ('  terrestrial  Ga.<tero- 
pod ')  moUnscs  is  that  portion  oi  the  true  shell  (as  c^pposed  to  the 
embrronic  shell),  which  develops  within  the  egg.'"  This,  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest,  b  a  misinterpretatiob  of  the  term.  If  we  accept^ 
as  we  must.  Dr.  Jackson's  definition  of  the  Mollascan  phviembcyo 
as  the  viriiger  and  last  embrronic  stage:  and  if  the  velum  becooies 
aborted  within  the  egg.  however  quickly;  then  that  stage  during 
which  this  '*  larval  organ  ^  is  aborted,  must,  as  in  other  cases,  be 
recognised.  Thus»  such  a  mollusc,  terrestrial  or  otherwise,  has 
already  entered  upon  the  n^anic  stage  before  leaving  the  egg. 
Some  Anuran  Amphibia  are  hat4^ied  in  the  adult  form,  but  we 
do  not  regard  them  as  tadpoles,  because  most  oi  the  Anurm  are 
halcbed  as  tadpcJes.  We  cannot  say  what  sti^  of  developaaent 
KoMiilfu  is  hatched  in,  so  that  the  shells  discussed  by  Dr.  Wilier 
in  the  paper  referred  to  may  be  rightly  termed  *•  nefMonic  "  ;  oa 
the  other  hand  they  might  equally  well  be  neanic  '  S^Jfwd-f^r  iJA» 
1903). 

♦  Wflkr,  (^omrL  Joufel  Micioscop.  Sci,  ixxix.,  pp.  222-2»,  1$97. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  GENUS  PSYCHOPSIS,  NEWMAN, 
•  WITH  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW  SPECIES. 

By  Walter  W.  Fboggatt,  F.L.S.,  Government  Entomologist. 

(Plate  xxi.) 

Since  my  former  contribution*  to  the  study  of  these  beautiful 
Neuroptera,  I  have  obtained  a  fine  series  of  specimens  of  all  the 
described  species,  through  the  kindness  of  my  Correspondents  in 
various  parts  of  Australia  :  and  among  them  some  from  the 
vicinity  of  Adelaide,  S.A.,  where  Newman's  type  was  obtained 
over  sixty  years  ago. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  specimens  now  available,  it  is  quite 
evident  to  me  that  two  species  which  can  be  well  defined  and  are 
constant  in  their  markings,  have  been  both  placed  in  our  Museum 
collections  under  the  name  of  Psychopsis  mimiea.  In  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  type,  Newman  does  not  mention  the  rich  red  colour 
in  the  blotches  on  the  fore  wings,  so  typical  in  the  second  form; 
nor  are  they  shown  in  the  woodcut  given  on  the  title-page  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  '  Entomologist.' 

The  brief  description  given  in  my  former  paper  under  the  name 
of  P.  mimiea,  therefore,  applies  to  the  one  to  which  I  now  propose 
to  give  specific  rank,  under  the  name  of  Psychopsis  newmani. 
Both  the  species  in  question  seem  to  have  much  the  same  range, 
but,  being  rare  insects,  they  are  not  common  in  collections.  Mr. 
Lea  infoi*ms  me  that  he  has  never  seen  them  in  any  Tasmanian 
collection.  One  (probably  Newman\s)  is  found  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  note  on  P,  ccelivagus  in  my  former  paper,  applies  to  P. 
insolens,  for  the  former,  though  the  smallest  of  the  genus,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful. 

*  These  Proceedings,  1902,  p.  367. 
29 
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PSYCHOPSIS   NEWMANI,  sp.n. 

(Plate  xxi.,  figs.  1-2.) 

Pnychopsis  mimtca,  Newm.,  Froggatt,  Proc.  Linn.  See.  N.S. 
Wales,  1902,  p.  367. 

Length  across  outspread  wings  1|  inches,  not  2^  as  given  in 
former  description. 

General  colour  distinctly  buff  instead  of  a  delicate  creamy-white 
tint,  red  colouration  of  the  blotches  on  forwingswell  defined;  the 
transverse  black  pencil-like  lines  on  the  front  margin  of  forewings 
consisting  of  only  two  pair,  both  of  which  run  out  from  the 
blotches. 

^a5.__Sydney  (W.  W.  Froggatt),  and  Blue  Mts.,  N.S.W.  (J. 
Kershaw;  Brisbane,  Q.  (R.  Illidge). 

PsYCHOPSiB  MIMICA,  Newman. 
(Plate  xxi.,  figs.  3-5.) 

Length  across  outspread  wings  about  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding;  but  both  are  variable  in  size,  some  being  much  smaller 
than  the  measurements  given  would  indicate. 

General  colour  creamy-white,  the  red  spots  or  blotches  at  the  base 
of  forewings  of  the  preceding  species  replaced  by  two  small  brown 
marks;  the  larger  blotches  towards  tip  of  hind  margins  in  P. 
iiewmani  replaced  Ijy  a  slender  curved  line  enclosing  the  black 
spots  on  the  edge.     Transverse  bars  consisting  of  pairs  of  slender 
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and  there  are  others  in  the  Macleay  Museum,  which  Mr.  Masters 
informs  me  were  taken  about  Sydney  some  twenty  years  ago, 
when  it  was  comparatively  common.  It  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  former  species,  and  of  a  uniform  dull  brownish  tint, 
with  faint  tracings  of  spots  and  marks  on  the  fore  and  hind- 
wings;  and  might  be  compared  to  a  dull-coloured  rubbed  specimen 
of  P,  mimica.  The  species  I  placed  under  P,  ccsUvagus,  Walk., 
in  my  former  paper  is  this  species. 

//rt5.— Brisbane,  Q.,  and  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

PsYCHOPSis  ccELiVAOUS,  Walker. 
(Plate  xxi.,  fig.  8.) 

I^^ngth  across  outspread  wings  1  inch;  Ixxly  4  lines. 

Dorsal  surface  of  head,  thorax  and  abdomen  black;  under- 
surfaceof  head  and  thorax  marked  with  reddish-brown,  all  clothed 
with  fine  white  hairs.  Antennje  composed  of  16  short,  rounded 
joints,  ochreous  at  base,  darker  and  more  fusiform  to  tip.  Legs 
light  brown.  Forewings  semi-transparent,  with  opaline  tints, 
and  clothed  with  fine  grey  hairs:  a  broad  dark  reddish-brown 
band,  composed  of  one  small  and  five  large  dark  brown  blotches 
surrounded  with  lighter  l)rown  (giving  off  rich  coppery  reflections) 
occupying  the  front  portion  of  the  wings,  curving  round  at  the 
apex.  Outer  edges  and  hind  margin  mottled  with  light  brown; 
hind  wings  white,  with  busal  portions  lightly  marked  with  brown, 
and  a  very  fine  black  spot  in  the  centre. 

I/fih. — Brisbane,  Q.  (R.  Illidge;  one  specimen). 

Walker  descriljed  his  type  in  1853.  I  have  never  seen  a 
.specimen  in  any  Australian  collection. 

PsYCHOPSIS    ILLIDGEI,    n.sp. 

(Plate  xxi.,  figs.  7  and  9.) 

Length  across  outspread  wings  2.V  inches;  body  J  inch. 

General  colour  creamy-white,  clothed  with  fine  silvery  hairs, 

marked   with    yellowish-brown.     Head,    thorax,   legs  and    basal 

joints   of    antennfe  yellow,   clothed   with   hairs  of  same  colour. 

Eyes  black.     Antennie,  except  first  and  second  joints,  reddish- 
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bnmjL,  corered  with  a  fine  pubescence.  Forewing  bread,  wwndedy 
spotted  aloii^  front  maigin  with  li^t  brown,  in  centre  towmds 
tips  ornamented  with  an  embossed  ine^fnlar  nMinded  blotch.  4 
lines  in  diameter,  deep  jellowish-brown,  clothed  with  ochreo«s 
hairsy  connected  br  a  more  ochreons-colonied  transmerse  band 
crossing  to  hind  margin  where,  clothed  with  dark  brown  hair&.  it 
forwB  another  irregular  blot^  mottled  with  white,  and  a  row  of 
fine  bead-like  spots  on  the  transverse  band:  taming  upward  an 
irregular  ochreo«is  band  crosses  hind  portion  of  wing,  enlarged 
into  another  irregular  blotch  close  to  sides  ci  thorax,  ako  mcittled 
with  grpT  and  brown.  Hindwings  smaller,  rounded,  with  a 
rounded  dark  brown  bSotch  in  centre,  towards  tips  of  wings  a 
^ew  small  brown  ^x>ts.  Abdomen  short,  rounded,  swelling  cvt 
at  tip.  and  corered  with  grey  hairs,  thickest  at  the  extreautx. 
The  remarkable  blotching  ci  the  forewings  of  this  beautiful  insect 
might  be  likened  to  a  drop  of  yeUow  Tarnish  that  had  been 
placed  on  the  wing  close  to  the  thorax,  allowed  to  run  down  along 
the  hind  margin,  and  then  turned  up  and  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  embossed  centreL 

H^K — Tambourine  Mountain.  Q.  tR-  Illidge:  f  specimens  1 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  French  for  the  first  specimen  of  this 
beautiful  insect.  But  I  hare  since  received  a  «ec\:4id  from  Mr. 
riHfige.  who  informs  me  that  both  were  taken  firing  to  a  lighted 
lamp  in  the  evening  ;  and  that  in  the  c\-»iirse  c*f  forty  years' 
collecting  in  Southern  Queensland,  be  Lad  never  taken  it  before. 


E3a>LAXATIOX  OF  PULTE  XXL 
(JTofc— Tbt  lefk-hftnd  row,  eoiastiiif  trcoL  the  xcji.  Km:phi«s  fip*^  14^: 

Fl{l&  1-2. — Pr!Vrh{<iHdt  nrtmttti:i.  zl.sjl 
Fii:.  7.—  ..  -::..:,.,  r..>r. 

Fi^  9.—  .,        ;:;.v     :>r 
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i.  —Introduction. 

The  question  of  the  probable  continental  origin  of  the  larger 
islands  of  the  Fiji  Group  has  been  discussed  for  many  years  with 
considerable  interest.  The  evid(»nce  brought  forward  has  been 
mainly  biological,  though  a  small  amount  of  geological  work  has 
al.so  been  done. 

ii. — Previous  Work. 

Owing  to  my  very  limited  opportunities  for  collecting  refer- 
ences, I  fear  my  bibliography  is  very  incomplete. 

In  1851  A.  A.  Gould*  noticed  that  if  we  consider  the  evidence 
aflbrded  by  the  land  shells,  "  the  Samoan  and  Friendly  Islands 
are  more  intimately  related  to  the  Society  Islands,  though  at  a 
much  greater  distance,  than  to  the  Feejee  Islands.  .  .  .  Indeed, 
judging  from  the  land  shells,  the  Feejees  are  more  nearly  allied 


•  Quoted  from  Hedley's  paper  (13),  not  from  the  original. 
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to  the  islands  to  the  westward,  such  as  the  New  Hebrides,  than 
to  the  Friendly  Islands  on  the  east,  though  so  much  nearer." 

In  1892  Hedley  (13,  p.  400)  claimed  that  the  molluscan  fauna 
indicates  that  Fiji  must  be  regarded  as  the  extreme  eastern 
extension  of  the  Melanesian  Plateau. 

In  his  '•  Zoc^eographic  Scheme  for  the  Mid-Pacific"  (ij)  he 
gives  an  admirable  summary  of  the  biological  evidence  for  the 
continental  origin  of  Fiji.  He  explains  that  the  fauna  and  flora 
contain  numerous  species  which  cannot  pass  wide  stretches  of 
deep  ocean,  whilst  the  islands  to  the  eastward  (Tonga,  Samoa, 
«kc.)  are  populated  only  by  such  organisms  as  are  capable  of 
swimming,  flying,  or  being  blown  or  drifted,  or  otherwise  trans- 
ported across  permanent  deep  water.  The  continental  inhab> 
itants  of  Fiji  are  not  confined  to  a  single  or  even  to  a  few  groups 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  but  are  well  distributed 
over  the  whole  range.  The  vegetation,  land  molluscan  fauna, 
marine  molluscs,  reptiles,  land  planarians,  coleoptera.  tkc,  all 
agree  in  pointing  to  this  conclusion. 

He  says  (p.  399),  ''From  geological  data  it  is  evident  that  the 
Fijian  group  has  undergone  much  recent  upheaval;  previous  to 
which  it  certainly  underwent  great  subsidence.  Prior  to  that 
subsidence,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  group  stood  at  a 
level  sufficiently  high  to  unite  such  outlying  islands  as  Kadavu* 
to  the  principal  masses  oi  Vanua  Levu  ami  Viti  Leva.  Such  a 
union  is  indicated  by  the  close  adinity  of  their  land  molluscan 
fauna,  and  some  measure  of  its  anti4uity  is  atfonJeii  by  the 
specific  differentiation  which  has  ari^^en  l:>etueen  corresponding 
species  which  represent  each  the  other  in  different  islands,  as  the 
various  TrofrAtyrnvrpha  and  PUifo^tt/'us  do. 

''The  writer  was  the  first  to  contend  that  thi'i  former  eleva- 
tion not  only  sufficed  to  amalgamate  the  separate  inlands,  but  to 
join  the  whole  to  the  S<.>lom«»n  Group." 

Ortmann<i8>  has  -ihowu  that  a  V:kr  r^t'^ul':  i^  <'raiLei.l  by  the 
studv  of  the  distribution  ...t  tr^-iiwatrr  oru>CiKvar.-.      With  regard 

•   I  have  ^iv^,:::h-r  ni::vT  ^r^V.:-^    W.G  W.  . 
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to  these  Ortmann  states  that  **  according  to  Huxley  (Tr.  Zool. 
Soc.  1878,  p.  771)  Paranephrops  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  Fiji 
Islands.  This  locality  is  supported  by  two  specimens  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  are  in  a  very  bad  condition;  moreover 
there  is  no  report  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  locality,  and  the 
genus  has  never  again  been  reported  from  these  islands/'  I  may 
add  that,  though  I  made  no  biological  collections,  I  noticed  that 
on  the  upper  tracts  of  some  of  the  rivers  (particularly  the  Upper 
Navua)  a  small  species  of  "  crayfish  "  is  used  as  an  article  of  food 
by  the  natives. 

In  the  same  paper  it  is  stated  that  von  Ihering  regards  the 
date  of  separation  of  New  Zealand  and  Fiji  from  Australia  as 
being  just  Pre- Eocene. 

Forbes  (lo)  also  advances  very  numerous  arguments  of  a  bio- 
logical nature  in  support  of  the  theory  that  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  many  of  the  smaller  islands  were  connected  in  past 
geological  time  with  South  America  by  an  Antarctic  land-bridge. 

The  earliest  geological  evidence  was  obtained  by  Kleinschmidt, 
who  visited  these  islands  in  1876.  The  collections  made  by  him 
for  the  Museum  Godeffroy  at  Hamburg  were  examined  by 
Wichmann  (20),  and  the  results  published  in  1883.  The  most 
important  results  obtained  were  the  discovery  of  quartzite  and 
quartz  diorite  ni  situ  almost  at  the  centre  of  Viti  Levu.  Wich- 
mann also  describes  granite,  quartz  porphyry,  syenite  porphyry, 
foj'aite,  »Si:c.  Most  of  these  were  collected  amongst  the  very 
extensive  and  varied  river  gravels  of  the  island. 

More  recently  Eakle  (9)  has  described  the  rocks  collected  by 
Agassiz.  Amongst  others  he  describes  a  dioritic  granite  from 
Vatu  Lola  in  the  interior  of  Viti  Levu,  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
this  was  in  aittt. 

Andrews  (3)  observed  the  bedded  limestones  of  the  Sigatoka- 
Cuvu  District  and  also  the  massive  limestone  of  Qali  Mari  on 
the  Sigatoka. 
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iii. — Geography.* 

The  Fiji  Group  consists  of  about  two  hundred  islands  of 
different  sizes  within  the  area  bounded  by  176°  East  longitude, 
178*  West  longitude,  16*  South  latitude  and  2V  South  latitude. 
Of  these  islands  two  are  very  much  larger  than  any  of  the  others, 
namely,  Viti  Levu  and  Vanua  Levu.  A  great  number  of  the 
smaller  islands,  especially  those  of  the  Lau  Group  to  the  east, 
have  been  geologically  examined  by  Prof.  Agassiz,  Mr.  Stanley 
Gardiner,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Andrews.  They  have  been  proved  to 
consist  of  volcanic  rocks  (mainly  andesite  and  andesite  tuff), 
raised  coral  reefs,  or  both.  None  of  them  contain  crystalline 
schists  or  plutonic  rocks. 

Vanua  Levu,  the  smaller  of  the  two  large  islands,  has  a  length 
of  about  120  miles  and  a  breadth  of  30.  I  was  unable  to  visit 
this  island,  but  it  is  said  to  contain  rocks  similar  to  those 
described  in  this  paper. 

Viti  Levu,  the  largest  of  the  islands,  has  a  length  of  85  miles 
and  a  maximum  breadth  of  60  miles.  It  is  roughly  elliptical  in 
shape,  and  has  an  area  of  about  4000  square  miles.  With  the 
exception  of  the  delta  of  the  Rewa  River,  the  country  is  extremely 
rugged,  the  highest  points  in  the  districts  visited  being  Tama  ni 
Ivi  4555  feet,  Mua  ni  Vatu  4000,  and  Korobasabasaga  3960. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  great  annual  rainfall,  the 
river  systems  are  extensive  and  important  for  so  small  an  area. 
The  largest  of  these,  the  Rewa,  together  with  all  its  branches, 
has  a  total  length  of  over  200  miles.  This  drains  the  greater 
part  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  island. 

The  Sigatoka  is  another  large  river  in  the  western  part  of  the 
island. 

Between  these  is  the  Navua,  a  much  less  extensive  stream. 


•  All  names  are  spelt  in  the  native  fashion,  as  I  have  found  from  experi- 
ence how  difficult  it  is  for  an  observer  to  follow-up  information  if  names  are 
translated  or  spelt  unusually. 

N.B.  — The  vowels  have  French  sounds.  Of  the  consonants  h  =  mh^  c  =  th, 
d  =  ndj  g  =  ntj  (soft),  q  =  nff  (hard). 
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All  the  above  empty  on  the  southern  side  of  Viti  Levu.  The 
only  other  important  streams  are,  on  the  north  the  Ba,  and  on 
the  west  the  Nadi. 

The  nearest  land  to  the  east  is  the  Tonga  Group  (Friendly 
Islands),  distant  about  360  miles.  Deep  soundings  (1445,  1320, 
1211,  928,  1875,  1397  fathoms  respectively)  have  been  obtained 
between  the  two  groups.  No  continental  rocks  have  been 
described  in  situ  from  these  islands,  which  are  composed  of 
volcanic  materials  and  corals.  At  £ua  (one  of  the  group)  Lister* 
mentions  red  garnet  and  tourmaline  amongst  the  volcanic  frag- 
ments and  a  boulder  of  '^  uralitized  gabbro." 

To  the  west  are  the  New  Hebrides  and  New  Caledonia,  distant 
about  550  and  900  miles  respectively.  In  both  these  places  con- 
tinental rocks  are  extensively  developed,  as  described  later.  It 
is  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  show  that,  geologically,  Fiji 
is  far  more  closely  related  to  New  Caledonia  than  to  the  Friendly 
Islands. 

iv. — Narrative. 

In  December,  1900,  Professor  David,  of  the  Sydney  University, 
received  a  letter  from  Professor  Judd  pointing  out  some  of  the 
above  facts,  and  suggesting  the  importance  of  determining  whether 
the  continental  rocks  above  described  existed  in  situ  or  were 
merel}'  enclosures  in  volcanic  rocks,  or  possibly  represented  the 
plutonic  reservoirs  of  a  series  of  enormously  denuded  volcanoes. 

In  Wichmann's  paper,  the  statement  is  very  definitely  made 
that  the  quartzite  and  granite  of  Na  Rokorokoyawa  are  in  situ. 
Wichmann  also  concludes  that  Fiji  is  certainly  of  continental 
origin.  The  paper  referred  to  was  not  available  in  Sydney  at  the 
time  of  my  departure. 

As  Professor  Da\  id  was  unable,  through  pressure  of  work  in 
connection  with  the  Funafuti  Coral  Boring  Expeditions,  to 
undertake  the  work  himself,  he  very  kindly  proposed  that  I,  his 
Demonstrator  at  the  time,  should  make  the  expedition.  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Fiji  at  the  beginning  of  January,  1901,  and  spent  six 

''  Q.J.O.S.  xlvii.,  pp.  590  ct  seq. 
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[>!ckgica)ly  exploriog  tbe  largest  iisl&nd  of  the  grrmp^ 

Through  tbe  valuable  advice  of  the  Hon.  Dr.  Coruey. 

■al  Oifitjer  to  the  Fiji  Oavernmentt  I  was  enabled   to 

Tfithout  waste  of  time.     Dr.  Comei'  has  proved  htnuelf 

ireptiaually  keen  and  careful  Rcieiui6c  obi^erver.     Hi» 

Jowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people  wa**  of  the 
ce  to  tne.     He  sketched  out  the  route  which  wanJd 
Lbiy  give  che  mo^t  valuable  results,  aiad  thoii  enabled  me  to 
the  work  without  loss  of  time  in  preHininary  trials.     Any 
cess  which  I  may  have  attained  is  due  in  no  ^mall  nieasute  to 
hiJi  asaiA lance. 

Ow     I   to  the   limited   time  at   mj  di^po^al  nothing   like  a 

\ta  survpy  eoulfl  be  attempted,  and  the  dirticulties  of  even  a 

survey  were  enormous.     The  work  had  to  l>e  carried  out 

J  the  University  long  vacation — that  i\  m  January  and 

I  i^ary^  during  which  months  the  cJimate  in  Fiji  is  at  its  vexy 

womt,  and  is  very  enervating.     The  dense  vegetation  makes  it 

impossible  to  travel  except  along  tbe  regular  tracks  unless  one 

has  a  couple  of  men   to  cut  a  way  through   the  jungle.     The 

tracks  follow  the  river  alluvialsj  fording  the  streani  every  mile 

or  two.     Owing  to  the  strong  current  the  deeper  fords  are  very 

dangeroui^,     The  rainfall  at  Nadarivatu^  near  the  water-parting 

between  the  Rewa  and  8igatoka  Rivers,  for  January,  February 

and  March  J  reached   147  inchen.     This  ca.used   hea\y  flixxla    in 

both  rivers,  which  involved  the  loss  of  a  great  deal  of  time,  and 

rendered  mnny  interesting  and  important  aectionsi  inaccessible. 

My  resources  did  not  permit  me  to  engage  sufficient  porters  for  the 

transport  of  provisions,  so  that  I  was  compelled  to  rely  mainly 

on  native  food»  a  thing  which  teJb  against  a  European  doing 

heavv  work  in  tbe  tro|jie<^.      I  was  still   furtliiT  hampered  by  the 

desertion  of  my  interpreter  three  days  out  of  Suva. 

Good  geological  sections  accessible  in  the  time  at  my  disposal 
were  comparatively  rare. 

Starting  from  Suva,  I  struck  across  country  to  the  Rewa  at 
Nausori,  and  followed  the  river  up  to  Nacokaika,  where  I  left  the 
main  stream  and  crossed  the  hills  to  the  Waidina  Valley  at  Sovu. 


< 
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While  flood-bound  at  Nabukaluka,  I  made  a  short  excursion  up 
the  Wai  ni  Yalau,  and  examined  the  group  of  mountains  of 
which  Buki  Levu  is  the  chief.  After  resuming  my  journey  I 
followed  the  Waidina  River  almost  to  its  source.  From  the  head 
of  the  Waidina  the  track  crosses  the  water-parting  into  the  valley 
of  the  Navua  River,  a  little  below  Korowaiwai.  This  stream 
was  then  followed  to  the  head  of  the  Wainibua  branch,  and  the 
pass  of  Navunitorilau  crossed  into  the  valley  of  the  Wainimala. 
I  followed  the  Wainimala  to  its  junction  with  the  Wailoa,  and 
thence  up  the  latter  stream,  and  by  way  of  Kubumakita  and 
Nasoqo  over  the  shoulder  of  Tama  ni  Ivi  (Mt.  Victoria)  to 
Nadarivatu.  From  Nadarivatu  I  made  an  excursion  to  the 
North  Coast  at  Tavua,  thus  completing  the  traverse  of  the  main 
island  in  a  general  north  and  south  direction. 

The  return  section  was  carried  from  Nadarivatu  to  Nadrau  on 
the  Sigatoka  River,  and  thence  down  the  stream  to  Natuatuacoko 
at  the  head  of  canoe-navigation.  This  part  of  the  section  was 
very  much  hurried  on  account  of  the  approach  of  a  flood.  From 
Natuatuacoko  to  Rarayaka  I  journeyed  in  a  canoe  on  the  heavily 
flooded  river,  and  so  did  no  geology.  From  Rarayaka  I  cut 
across  to  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sovi  River,  a  little  west 
of  the  town  of  Vatukarasa,  thence  eastwards  along  the  coast  to 
Korolevu,  where  I  found  a  cutter  just  returning  to  Suva.  I, 
therefore,  performed  the  rest  of  the  journey  by  water. 

The  map  is  only  approximately  correct  as  regards  the  interior, 
which  has  never  been  surveyed. 

At  this  point  I  may  fittingly  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to 
the  following  gentlemen  for  assistance,  hospitality,  and  advice  : — 
Drs.  Montague  and  Pr3'ur,  Rev.  H.  Nolan,  Messrs.  C.  R.  Swayne, 
A.  Joske,  C.  C.  Chalmers  and  H.  Smee;  and  I  wish  to  express  to 
them  my  sincere  thanks  for  their  many  kindnesses. 

V. — The  Geological  Sections. 

1.  AS*//ra  /<>  Tarua  (on  the  North  Coast), 

About  one  mile  north  of  Suva,  on  a  branch  of  the  harbour 
known  as  Walu  Bay,  there  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  section 
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(Plate  xxii.,  figs.  1-2).  From  the  bank  of  the  creek  there  is  a  long 
steep  slope  of  talus  leading  up  to  the  face  of  a  cliff.  The  lowest 
exposure  in  the  cliff  consists  of  a  well  marked  bed  of  conglomerate 
containing  large,  perfectly  rounded  pebbles  of  a  great  variety  of 
rocks.  Amongst  these  an  undoubted  quartz  schist  occurs,  showing 
that  the  Fiji  area  must  have  undergone  considerable  dynamic  meta- 
morphism  at  a  period  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  conglomerate. 
Ss  far  as  I  am  aware,  dynamic  metaniorphism,  powerful  enough 
to  give  rise  to  a  quartz  schist,  is  confined  to  continental  areas. 
At  all  events,  we  have  distinct  evidence  of  a  considerable  land- 
mass  existing  at  the  time  the  conglomerate  was  formed.  Overlying 
the  conglomerate  is  an  upraised  reef  with  corals  m  situ.  This 
has  yielded  a  considerable  number  of  fossils  of  various  kinds,  the 
assemblage  of  which  appears  to  indicate  that  the  bed  is  not 
newer  than  Pliocene.  Conspicuous  amongst  these  fossils  are  the 
teeth  of  a  large  Carcharodon  (Plate  xxiii.,  fig.  3). 

Above  the  limestone  we  pass  to  soapstone,  which  is  here 
sufficiently  coherent  to  be  quarried  and  used  for  building  stone. 
At  the  quarry  itself  the  bedding  is  just  about  horizontal,  but  in 
the  road,  about  a  mile  to  the  north,  a  southerly  dip  of  about  5* 
to  7*  is  encountered. 

This  section,  like  those  at  Nasoqo  and  Nadrau  (to  be  described 
hereafter)  gives  us  positive  proof  of  elevation  of  the  land  since 
early  Tertiary  time,  and  also  indicates  that,  before  the  upheaval 
took  place,  areas  of  very  much  more  ancient  rocks  were  exposed 
at  no  great  distance. 

From  Suva  to  Nausori  nothing  but  *'  soapstone  "  was  observed 
except  at  Kalabu,  where  coarse  andesite  breccia,  fairly  coarse 
tuffs,  and  shell-bearing  tuffs  occur. 

About  Nausori  the  alluvial  flats  are  fairly  extensive,  and 
alternate  with  remarkably  steep  bluffs  of  "  soapstone."  The 
soapstone,  which  is  here  at  any  rate  tine  redistribute<l  volcanic 
tuff,  is  rather  carhonaceous.  It  is  iiiterstnuitied  with  thin  layers 
of  pure  river  sand  from  J.  to  \  inch  in  thickness.  These  latter 
evidently  represent  the  material  brought  down  in  flood  time. 
Here  and  there  subfossil  twigs  are  abundant,  forming  thin  layers 
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of  lignitic  material.  This  formation  is  apparently  estuarine. 
Passing  up  the  river,  the  soapstone  hills  close  in,  and  the  alluvials 
become  less  extensive. 

In  the  Waidina  Valley  nothing  but  soapstone  is  visible  as  far 
as  Nabukaluka.  The  river  was  flooded,  so  that  very  little  of  the 
gravel  was  visible,  and  none  at  all  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
distance.  The  pebbles  consist  mainly  of  granite  and  andesites. 
The  tuffs  throughout  this  district  are  almost  level-bedded.  They 
are  of  the  typical  yellowish-grey  colour  of  "  soapstone  *' ;  in  fact 
the  finer  members  are  typical  soapstones.  Many  of  them  are 
rather  coarser  than  typical  soapstone,  and  contain  small  but 
highly  perfect  augite  crj'stals.  All  exhibit  spheroidal  weathering, 
but  it  reaches  its  highest  perfection  in  the  fine  varieties.  The 
creeks  entering  the  river  from  the  southwards  contain  no  rocks 
or  pebbles  other  than  tuffs,  so  that  these  must  extend  for  a 
considerable  distance  in  that  direction. 

Whilst  flood-bound  at  Nabukaluka  I  made  an  excursion  about 
five  miles  up  the  Wainivalau.  The  first  three  miles  crossed  the 
monotonous  tuff  hills,  and  brought  me  to  the  foot  of  the  pile  of 
mountains  grouped  about  Buki  Levu  as  the  centre.  The  contrast 
in  outline  and  in  vegetation  between  these  hills  and  those  com- 
posed of  soft  tuff  is  very  marked.  The  mountains  form  the  south- 
eastern termination  of  the  high  and  excessively  rugged  mountainous 
portion  of  the  interior  of  the  island.  Their  junction  with  the 
tuff  hills  to  the  east  can  be  traced  by  the  contour  of  the  country 
for  at  least  ten  miles  in  a  north-south  direction.  They  are  built 
up  of  enormously  massive  l)eds  of  agglomerate,  which  are  certainly 
scores — probably  hundreds— of  feet  thick.  The  boulders  in  them 
are  as  much  as  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  subangular  to 
rounded  in  shape.  No  sign  of  dip  could  be  observed.  Associated 
with  these  agglomerates  are  beds  of  tuff  and  solid  sheets  of 
andesite  lava.  I  found  no  boulders  of  granite,  quartzite  or  other 
continental  rocks,  either  here  or  in  any  of  the  other  agglomerates 
which  were  examined  in  \  arious  parts  of  the  island.  At  a  point 
about  a  mile  below  Nadakuni  a  large  patch  of  gravel  was  exposed. 
It  contained  pebbles  of  granite,  andesite,  olivine  basalt,  and  hard. 
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jj  up  to  four  or  five  inches  in  length.     The  granite! 
tuffis,  which  I  l^elieve  to  be  very  im dent,  make  up  J 
aird  of  the  gravel.     All   the  stones  are  thorovighlyl 
Vom  this  fact,  as  well  as  from   their  comparatively^ 
judge  that  they  tnust  have  been  transported  a  con- 
atance*  so  that  tlie  outcropa  must  be  a  long  way  up^^| 
hinlc  the  course  of  the  Wainivalau  is  shown  incorrectly  -^ 
on  tn<  It  certainly  flows  to  the  eaf^t  of  the  mountains  of 

the  BuiEi  ijevu  group,  and  from  its  volume  at  Nadakuni,  must 
&  'able  extension  above  this  point. 

,        »^.oa»  a  deep  valley  from   the  mountain  Karoiyawa, 
Itstant  from  it  about  two  miles,  Duki  Levu  is  seen  by  means 
?ld    glasflsee    to  be  composed  very  largely  of   agglomerates 
ailar  to  that  mentioned  above.     If  there  is  any  tendency  to  dip 
it  ia  westwards.     The  slope  of  the  mountain  is  highly  suggestive 
of  a  volcanic  neck.     Its  summit  is  al>out  3000  feet  above  sea- 
level     Behind — that  is,  to  the  north  of  Buki  Levu — there  ftre 
three  well-marked  ridges  running,  like  it,  about  east  and  west. 
The  middle  one  of  these,  Kororagtgi^  is  distinctly  razor-backed, 
and  may  repr'^seut  a  huge  dyke.     Kavu  Kavu,  distant  about  12 
or  14  miles,  shows  a  &olid  outcrop  near  its  western  extremity. 
The  rule  was  found  to  be  of  almost  universal  application  through- 
out th^  eit^p^ition,  that  all  clifik  are  composed  of  agglomerate. 
Of  course  at  I  lie  distance  of   Kavu  Kavu   it  was  impossible  to 
make  out  details,  but  the  outcrop  was  probably  agglomerate. 

The  high  hills  are  densely  timbered,  the  foliage  being  of  a  dark 
green  colour.  The  low  tuff  ridges  are  covered  with  lower  vegeta- 
tion, largely  "  reeds,"  which  give  the  foliage  a  lighter  and  more 
yellowish  tint.  This  fact,  as  well  as  the  characteristic  outlines, 
distinguishes  the  two  formations  even  at  considerable  distances. 
The  photograph  (Plate  xxiv.,  fig.  5)  brings  out  the  distinctions 
fairly  well.  In  it  Kororagigi  and  Kavu  Kavu  are  almost  com- 
pletely hidden  by  mist  and  cloud. 

In  some  of  the  creeks  several  miles  to  the  south  and  east  of 
the  high  hills  the  tuffs  are  bedded  and  sandy,  and  dip  east  at  15*, 
i.e. J  away  from  the  mountains. 
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At  the  village  of  Namasuleli  or  Wainiwaqa,  on  the  Waidina, 
the  agglomerate  hills,  forming  clififs  hundreds  of  feet  high,  come 
close  down  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  river.  The  huge  boulders 
can  be  plainly  seen  in  the  face  of  such  a  cliff  at  great  distances. 

From  Namasuleli  the  agglomerate  hills  skirt  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  more  or  less  closely  for  about  five  miles.  At  this  point 
the  river  issues  over  extensive  rapids  through  a  magnificent 
gorge  about  half  a  mile  wide  bounded  by  cliffs  estimated  to  be 
600  feet  high. 

The  river  gravels  consist,  in  addition  to  andesite,  of  large  but 
well  rounded  boulders  of  quartz  diorite  and  hornblendic  granite. 

Following  the  river  up  from  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the 
mountains  to  its  source,  the  country  is  extremely  rugged,  and 
consists  of  massive  agglomerate  hills  with  dykes  and  flows  of  solid 
andesite,  and  extensive  coarse  and  fine  tuffs. 

Immediately  after  passing  the  gorge  the  mountain  Devo  forms 
a  most  remarkable  object  (Plate  xxiii.,  fig.  4).  It  is  really  an  enor- 
mous dyke  which  has  been  left  standing  as  a  wall,  200  to  300 
feet  (estimated)  in  height,  through  the  denudation  of  the  surround- 
ing tuffs.  From  the  gorge  it  is  seen  end  on.  Its  summit  must 
be  considerably  over  1000  feet  high  (above  the  river  level ^.  Its 
trend  is  about  N.W.  and  S.E. 

For  some  distance  above  Nasirotou  the  valley  is  considerably 
more  open  than  it  was  lower  down.  After  passing  the  above 
town  the  track  leads  across  a  spur,  485  feet  (aneroid)  high,  built 
up  of  decomposed  andesite  tuff.  From  the  western  side  of 
this  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained  of  the  great  mountain  of 
Korobasabasaga.*^  The  mountain,  whose  highest  summit  reaches 
3960  feet,t  has  five  well-marked  peaks  whose  shape  even  from 
a  distance  is  highly  suggestive  of  a  line  of  denuded  volcanic 
necks. 


*  This  name  may  be  translated  as  "  The  Mountain  with  Ragged  Peaks." 
The  term  is  very  appropriate. 

t  Admiralty  chart. 
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At  the  village  of  Naseuvou,  a  little  further  on,  there  are  two 
hot  springs,  or  rather  two  groups  of  hot  springs;  and  here  for  the 
first  time  plu tonic  rocks  were  met  with  m  situ. 

At  the  first  spring  the  water  issues  from  four  irregular  holes 
situated  in  a  fissure  in  solid  quartz  diorite.  The  fissure  is  5  inches 
wide  by  8  feet  long.  It  runs  S.  32"  E.  and  N.  32"  W.,  and  dips 
towards  the  south  at  75".  A  fifth  small  aperture  is  situated 
3  feet  6  inches  W.  of  the  S.E.  end  of  the  main  fissure.  A  second 
set  of  joints  runs  S.  65"  W.,  the  dip  being  E.  65"  S.  at  57". 
Having  no  thermometer,  I  could  not  measure  the  temperature  of 
the  water.  The  heat  was  such  that  the  hand  could  just  be  held 
in  it  indefinitely.  A  small  quantity  of  gas  is  given  off,  but  the 
odour  was  so  faint  I  could  not  determine  it.  The  fissure  is  lined 
by  brown  filiform  plants. 

A  second  spring  is  situated  N.  18"  E.  of  the  first,  and  at  a 
distance  of  about  40  yards  from  it.  It  rises  from  rock  exactly 
similar  to  that  described  above.  Only  one  set  of  joints  is  very 
marked,  running  S.  9°  E.  and  almost  vertical,  but  the  jointing 
here  is  not  nearly  so  regular  as  in  the  first  case.  The  water  is 
not  quite  so  warm,  and  the  plant  growth  more  abundant. 

The  second  group  of  springs  is  situated  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  N.N.W.  of  the  first.  The  vegetation  here  is  extremely 
dense,  so  that  nothing  like  a  complete  examination  could  be 
made.  There  must  be  quite  a  number  of  springs,  as  the  ground 
for  quite  100  yards  round  the  main  aperture  consists  of  a  very 
hot  **  slush,"  which  makes  examination  difficult  and  rather  pain- 
ful. Quite  a  considerable  stream  of  hot  water  is  formed.  The 
main  fissure,  which  is  only  a  few  yards  from  the  river  bank,  is  an 
irregular  hole  in  solid  andesite  agglomerate,  about  3  feet  by  2  feet, 
and  4  inches  deep.  In  the  centre  is  an  inner  opening  about  9 
inches  in  diameter,  the  total  depth  being  about  14  to  15  inches 
(up  to  one's  elbow).  The  water  here  is  considerably  hotter  than 
that  in  the  first  spring,  so  that  the  hand  cannot  be  held  in  it  for 
more  than  an  instant.  The  amount  of  gas  evolved  is  considerable, 
and  I  fancied  I  was  able  to  detect  a  slight  odour  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.     No  plants  occur  in  this  basin.     The  Waidina  gravels 
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at  this  point  contain  numerous  large  pebbles  of  granite  and 
diorite,  particularly  the  latter. 

About  3  miles  above  Naseuvou  is  the  village  of  Delai  Lasakau, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  a  fairly  large  affluent,  the  Wainivadu, 
with  the  main  stream .  This  affluent  contains  subangular  boulders 
of  diorite  several  feet  in  diameter,  so  that  it  may  safely  be 
inferred  that  the  diorite  occurs  in  situ  at  some  distance  up  the 
stream,  which  drains  the  country  immediately  to  the  east  of 
Korobasabasaga.  Owing  to  the  swollen  condition  of  the  torrent, 
I  was  unable  to  locate  the  diorite  t7i  situ  at  this  locality. 

A  subtributary  entering  the  Wainivadu  from  the  east  contains 
only  andesite  pebbles  derived  from  exceedingly  solid  sheets  of 
that  rock.  This  to  some  extent  limits  the  area  from  which  the 
diorite  may  have  been  derived. 

In  the  gravels  of  the  Waidina,  above  its  junction  with  the 
Wainivadu,  plutonic  rocks  are  absent,  so  that  no  exposure  of 
such  rocks  can  exist  anywhere  in  the  area  drained  by  the  upper 
Waidina.  Three  miles  above  Delai  Lasakau  the  hills  close  in 
round  the  river.  They  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  andesite 
agglomerate  and  rise  to  heights  of  500  to  700  feet  (estimated) 
above  the  river. 

From  the  village  of  Nailielie  a  good  view  is  obtained  of  a  range 
of  hills  extending  in  an  almost  unbroken  line  for  90°  of  the 
horizon.  The  outlines  of  these  are  very  suggestive  of  the  denuded 
remnants  of  a  line  of  volcanic  centres,  as  the  photographs  show 
(Plates  xxv.-xxvi.,  figs.  7-8).  The  valley  just  at  this  point  is  con- 
siderably wider  than  usual.  The  trend  of  this  line  of  hills  is 
roughly  N.W.  and  .S.E. 

After  leaving  this  piece  of  open  valley  the  river  again  enters 
the  hills,  and  they  continue  right  up  to  the  source,  the  valley 
l)ecoming  simply  a  gorge  never  more  than  about  one  mile  wide, 
often  much  less,  bounded  by  perpendicular  clifts  which  in  some 
cases  rise  to  a  height  of  fully  1500  feet  (estimated).  The  rocks 
composing  these  cliti's  are  mostly  enormously  solid  and  coarse 
andesite  agglomerate,  the  boulders  being  3  to  4  feet  in  length. 
With  these  agglomerates  are  associated  solid  andesites.  Some 
30 
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of  the  latter  certainly  represent  voIcaeIc  "  plugs. '^  A  very 
remarkable  rock  mass  is  met  with  in  the  mountain  Nauiubwai 
(Plate  xxWi,,  Hg.  9),  It  consists  af  a  ma^ss  of  solid  augite  andesite 
shaped  exactly  Hke  a  thimble.  The  estimated  heigbt  from  base 
to  summit  is  about  250  feet.  It  is  split  up  by  vertical  joints  to 
as  to  possess  an  obscurely  prijimatic  structure.  Its  position  with 
regard  to  the  surrounding  high  argglomerate  mountains  is  not 
suggestive  of  a  voleanic  neck,  and  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  explain 
it  Its  shape  is  very  like  that  of  the  ^'  mamelons  "  figured  in 
geological  text-books,  but  from  its  composition  (a  basic  augite 
andesite)  I  think  the  lava  would  probably  be  too  tJuid  to  assume 
iuch  a  form* 

Tbe  water-parting  between  the  Waidina  and  Navua  Ri\-er« 
follows  a  curved  line  a  little  to  the  we^t  of  that  joining  tiie 
mountains  Nairibiribi  on  the  north  and  Naitabuaitui  on  the 
south.  Its  altitude  where  the  track  crosses  it  is  530  feet  abo^t? 
aear level  (aneroid).* 

The  western  vertical  face  of  Nairibiribi  is  certainly  oomposetl 
of  asfgiomerate  and  shows  a  distinct  dip  to  the  southward  at  26**. 
Tl»e  true  dip  appears  to  be  greater  than  this  and  towards  the 
east  of  south. 

The  slope  from  the  water-parting  to  the  bed  of  the  Navui^ 
River  is  very  steep.  The  river  is  struck  at  the  point  where  a 
small  tribut-ary  (Wainiala)  from  the  east  enters  iL  This  tribu- 
tary rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nairibiribi,  and  its  bed  h 
choked  with  huge  fragments  of  andesite  agglomerate  up  to  40  left, 
in  diameter.  The  actual  bank  is  formed  by  a  solid  outcrop  of 
light-coloured  andesite.  This  is  highly  jointed;  the  main  set  of 
joints  dip  W.S.W.  at  55",  the  others  being  rather  irregular. 

The  dillerences  Ijetween  the  districts  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
stream  are  very  marked.  On  the  eastern  side  are  immense  hills 
«f  findt^Hitf  agijiomerato  rising  for  hundrofh  i^f  feet  m  ^licer 
precipices.     To  the  west  the  country  consists  mainly  of  rather 

*  Heights  expressed  thus  were  taken  by  means  of  a  good  aneroid  barometer 
and  corrected  for  sea-level  by  comparison  wjth  the  official  readings  of  the 
standard  barometer  at  Suva. 
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low  hills  of  soft  '*  soaps  tone  "-like  andesite  tnSa  covered  with  low 
^' reeds/'  giving  the  hills  a  smooth  appearance  and  a  light 
jello wish-green  colour. 

A  little  above  this  point  a  volcanic  rock  of  a  type  not  met 
with  in  the  Waidina  valley  puts  in  an  appearance.  This  is  a 
hornblende  andesite  with  well  marked  hornblende  prisms.  The 
shingle  in  the  river  is  coarse  and  is  made  up  largely  of  typical 
diorite  and  quartz  diorite. 

The  river  does  not  very  closely  follow  the  boundary  of  the 
agglomerate  hills  to  the  east,  but  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said 
to  do  so.  The  banks  are  composed  of  bedded  tuffs,  mostly  about 
horizontal,  but  often  with  very  marked  dips  in  various  directions. 
The  tributaries  which  enter  the  river  come  from  the  east,  and 
contain  pebbles  of  andesite  and  andesite  agglomerate.  Much  of 
the  tuff  is  full  of  small  but  perfect  augite  crystals. 

The  mountain  Nabui  (Plate  xxvii.,  fig.  10)  is  about  one  mile 
from  the  river  to  the  east.  It  appears  with  the  glasses  to  consist 
of  agglomerate,  but  this  is  by  i^o  means  certain.  Its  marked 
columnar  structure  is  rather  suggestive  of  solid  andesite,  and  its 
shape  of  a  large  volcanic  neck.  It  was,  for  me,  inaccessible,  so 
the  point  had  to  be  left  undecided.  A  creek  coming  from  the 
direction  of  the  mountain  brings  down  agglomerate  (Plate  xxix., 
fig.  12),  solid  andesite  and  fine  tuff. 

Above  this  point  the  course  of  the  river  lies  amongst  the  rugged 
agglomerate  hills.  The  boundary  of  these  hills  sweeps  away  in 
a  long  curve  to  the  west  of  north  for  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  point  where  the  river  leaves  them.  The  boulders  which 
litter  the  stream  bed  arc  of  large  size,  up  to  4  feet  in  diameter, 
and  subangular  in  shape,  su  that  the  plutonic  rock  may  be  in  situ 
somewhere  close  at  hand.  Very  possibly  there  is  an  outcrop  to 
the  west.* 


•  I  did  not  notice  any  considerable  tributaries  about  this  part  of  the 
river,  though  two  are  shown  on  the  map.  This  is  explained,  perhaps,  by 
the  fact  that  the  track  cuts  across  one  or  two  low  spurs  to  avoid  long  bends  in 
the  river,  and  the  vegetation  is  so  thick  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  more  than 
five  yards  in  any  direction.  The  largest  diorite  boulders  appear  to  be  on  the 
western  bank. 
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pDce  above  this  point  the  brtnk  of  the  f^tream  sliows  a 
I  of  much  Jointed  melaphyre,  which  continues  for  a 

ai      di<^taiice. 

the  town  of  Qarawai  there  is  a  mass  of  amygdaloid al 
Ith  a  decidedly  greenish  colour  in  mass.  Tlii^  rock 
T  developed  natrolite*  Other  oulci-ops  of  the  same 
Hcter  (  1  Ije  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  towru  These  rocki 
EMi.u  the  preceding  onei^,  which  are  almost  certain,  fi-oni  lithologieal 
characters,  to  be  lavas,  have  a  distinctly  ancient  appearance  a^ 
compared  with  any  niefc  with  up  to  this  point,  except  the  diorit© 
at  Kaeirotou.  They  are  highly  Jointed,  which  the  common 
andesites  are  not^  with  the  exception  of  one  at  the  junction  of 
the  Navua  and  the  W  aim  a  la  near  Korowaiwai.  They  are  of 
very  different  mineralogical  constitution,  and  they  are  much  more 
highly  acted  on  by  atmospheric  agencies^  with  formation  of 
greenish  decompositioii  products.  No  actual  junction  was 
observed,  hut  it  b  probable  that  the  beautifully  fresh  and  elites 
lie  on  a  denuded  surface  of  which  these  jointed  lavas  (?)  form  a 
part.  I  feel  sure  that  they  are  older*  than  the  andesites  and 
associated  rocks. 

The  town  of  Nasau  Is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  main  river 
with  an  affluent,  the  Wainihua.  The  former  stream  comes  down 
from  the  north -west,  and  carries  boulders  consisting  almost 
entii^ely  of  *iuartziferous  diorite,  though  tbe  quartz  is  only  inter- 
stitiaL  Th»^  gravels  of  the  Wainibua  also  con.sist  of  quartz 
diorite,  but  the  (juartz  is  more  apparent  macroscopically. 

At  the  village  of  Wainivcidro  the  quartz  diorite  or  horablendic 
granite  is  certainly  in  dfit^  though  the  sections  are  not  very  good. 
From  the  above-mentioned  village  an  excursion  was  made  to  th# 
summit  of  Korobasabasaga.  There  is  no  track,  but  we  followed 
up  one  of  the  leaiJin;jFi*purJ^  to  the  saddle  josningthe  southernmust 
and  lowest  of  the  five  great  summits  with  the  next  to  the  north. 

*  The  Section  (Plate  xxxiv.)  shows  that  their  point  of  outcrop  is  exactly  on 
the  slope  joining  Navunitorilau,  Nadranikula,  Wai  ni  V'adu  and  Nasirotou, 
at  all  of  which  crystalline  rocks  occur. 
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The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  climb,  which  was  very  steep, 
was  the  complete  absence  of  solid  rock.  Everything  was  rich 
soil,  arising  probably  from  the  decomposition  of  the  tuff,  of  which 
the  mountain  is  largely  built.  Not  a  single  outcrop,  nor  even  a 
loose  piece  of  rook,  was  met  with  all  the  way  to  within  200  feet 
of  the  saddle,  where  the  base  of  a  great  precipice  of  agglomerate 
is  seen  some  distance  away.  Another  point  worthy  of  note  is  the 
extraordinary  '* razor-backed*'  character  of  the  ridges.  Some  of 
the  leading  spurs  have  absolutely  no  flattening  at  the  top,  but 
slope  down  at  steep  angles  to  great  depths  on  either  side.  The 
main  backbone  of  the  mountain  is  not  more  than  a  couple  of 
chains  wide.  This  razor-backed  character  of  the  ridges  is  very 
marked  all  over  the  central  part  of  the  island,  and  testifies  to 
the  great  rapidity  of  subaerial  denudation  occasioned  by  the 
torrents  of  rain. 

The  southern  summit  arises  from  the  backbone  of  the  mountain 
as  a  column,  roughly  elliptical  in  shape,  some  150  to  200  feet  in 
average  diameter,  and  bounded  by  perpendicular  clifils  at  least  50 
feet  in  height.  The  actual  summit  is  quite  another  50  feet  higher. 
The  height  above  sea-level  of  the  base  of  the  column  is  3025  feet 
{aneroid).  The  rock  of  which  this  column  is  composed  is  a  very 
coarse  agglomerate.  The  groundmass  is  made  up  of  comminuted 
fragments  of  the  rock  supplying  the  large  fragments  which  are 
up  to  6  feet  in  length.  The  rock  is  a  beautiful  hornblende 
andesite  with  finely  developed  prisms  of  hornblende.  The  cliffs 
bounding  the  ridge  are  apparently  composed  of  similar  rock. 
Time  and  weather  did  not  permit  of  the  examination  of  the  other 
peaks,  but  their  structure  is  certainly  identical  with  that  of  the 
one  examined,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  whole  mountain  is 
a  huge  volcano,  or  rather  a  line  of  closely  packed  sister  cones. 
The  summits  represent  the  consolidated  fragmental  materials 
which  filled  the  funnels  when  activity  ceased. 

Following  up  the  Wainibua  from  the  village  of  Wainiveidro 
no  distinct  exposures  of  granite  are  met  with,  but  the  soil  has  all 
the  appearance  of  granite  soil.  At  a  point  about  2^  miles  above 
the  village  a  solid  outcrop  of  the  rock  in  situ  is  met  with;  it 
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'^ms  a  bar  across  the  atream  and  gi%'es  rise  to  a  small  cascade  at 

nt  called  Nadranikula  ( Plate  xxx»,  fig.  13).    The  rock  is  much 

i^  but  not  very  much  decomposed.      The  main  joints  dip 

6"  S.  at  65^;  E,  38^  N.  at  73';  N.  SW.  at  80=;  and  E,  10^ 

t  77^* 

A  he  rock  is  a  moderately  coarse-grained  holocrystal line  mass  of 
a  light  grey  colour.  In  it  quartz  and  felspar  are  Iwth  very 
abundant.  Hornblende  is  ako  largely  developed,  and  biotite  to  a 
slightly  smaller  extent  Magnetite  i&  preaent  in  normal  quant ity 
for  a  somewhat  basic  variety  of  granite.  Under  the  microscope 
apatite  and  sphene  also  appear.  The  joint  faces  are  coated  with  a 
little  yellow  decompioaition  product.  This  rock  continues  to  out* 
crop  strongly  and  continuously  for  a  considerable  distance.  It 
makes  rather  rough  country.  From  Nadranikula  to  the  summit 
of  the  pass  (Kavunitorilau)  in  about  four  or  five  miles.  No  really 
solid  outcrops  occnr  for  the  last  mile  or  so,  but  the  rock 
uudottbtedly  continues,  as  decomposed  out  crops  are  met  with. 
The  summit  of  the  pass  is*  1290  feet  above  sea- level  (aneroid). 

From  this  point  another  excellent  view  of  Korobasabosaga  (Plate 
xxviii.,  fig.  11)  and  other  similar  mountains  is  obtained.  The  ridge 
of  Navunitorilau  forms  the  main  divide  Ijetween  the  Navua  and 
Wainimala  Rivers*  The  latter  U  the  principal  tributary  of  the 
llewa.  The  northern  side  of  the  ridge  is^  like  the  southern  side, 
composed  of  plutonic  rocks.  These  for  the  most  part  are  repre* 
sented  by  quartz  diorites.  In  places  the  rock,  which  is  yellowish- 
white  in  colour,  is  ao  thickly  spotted  with  nearly  black  basic 
aecretions  that  one  is  tempted  to  coin  the  terra  '*  leopard  rock  " 
for  it.  Tlie  character  of  the  outcrops  in  the  Ijed  of  the  creek 
which  forms  the  track  do  not  change  materially  for  abont  five 
miles. 

At  a  point  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  ftl>ove  the  village  of 
Nasava,  the  track  crosses  an  alluvial  tiat.  No  outcrops  are  seen 
for  a  similar  distance  the  other  side  of   the  village,  when  an 

•  The  direction  and  dip  of  the  joints  here  and  in  other  exposures  is  given 
in  detail,  as  a  comparison  at  some  future  time,  when  more  data  are  available, 
may  give  some  information  as  to  direction  of  action  of  earth  movements. 
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arti6cial  cutting  shows  a  marked  change  in  the  character  of  the 
rock.  The  rock  exposed  is  a  fine  slaty  quartzite  of  undoubted 
sedimentary  origin.  It  is  highly  jointed;  this  phenomenon  masks 
any  very  obvious  contortions,  so  that  in  the  short  time  available 
for  my  observations  I  could  not  trace  any  line  of  folding.  For 
the  same  reason  no  detailed  search  for  fossils  could  be  made. 
The  rock  is  an  anything  but  promising  one  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  joints  are  ver}'  regular  for  short  distances,  but  do  not  con- 
tinue to  strike  in  the  same  directions  in  different  outcrops.  On 
the  whole  there  is,  however,  a  marked  tendency  for  certain  of  the 
jointed  planes  to  strike  in  a  general  north  and  south  direction, 
though  with  variable  dip. 

These  jointed  quartzites  continue  to  outcrop  at  intervals  all  the 
way  to  the  large  town  of  Narokorokoyawa,  a  distance  of  more 
than  five  miles.  Many  good  sections  are  obtained  as  the  track  is 
a  made  one,  traversing  the  spurs  of  the  hills  instead  of  the  river 
bed  as  is  usually  the  case.  Narokorokoyawa  stands  on  a  very 
extensive  alluvial  flat  just  below  the  junction  of  the  main  stream 
with  a  Idvge  affluent  coming  from  the  east.  The  flat  is  about  one 
mile  long.  After  crossing  it  a  new  type  of  rock  is  met  with. 
This  is  a  moderately  coarse-grained  biotite  granite,  with  very 
abundant  quartz  and  some  hornblende.  No  perfectly  fresh  speci- 
mens could  be  obtained,  even  in  the  road  cuttings,  but  sufliciently 
undecom posed  material  for  rock-section  was  procured.  The  petro- 
logical  details  of  this  rock  will  be  described  in  Part  ii.  of  this 
paper.  Like  all  the  other  geologically  old  rocks  met  with,  the 
granite  is  much  jointed,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  quartzites  and  quartz  diorites  described  above.  This  rock 
again  forms  a  persistent  outcrop  and  extends  without  interruption 
for  about  4^  miles.  Within  the  next  mile  and  one-half  several 
alternations  of  granite  and  quartzite  occur,  but  no  junctions  are 
to  be  seen,  as  these  points  form  lines  of  weakness  and  have, 
therefore,  given  rise  to  valleys.  The  track  crosses  these  valleys 
too  far  below  their  heads  to  allow  of  the  relations  between  granite 
and  quartzite  being  determined. 
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The  quartKites  out4?rop  strongly  on  the  north-eaist  bank  of  the 
river,  opposite  the  town  of  Togicedra,  and  continue  to  a  point  n 
little  past  the  town  of  Matainasou  (altitude  of  river  bed  300  feet 
[aneroid])  (Plate  xxxi.,  iig.  14).  Hence,  for  a  distance  of  three 
railed,  no  aolid  out-cropa  ure  met  with,  but  the  very  slippery 
nature  of  the  path  suggests  soaps  tone-like  tuffs  again.  Then 
sandy  tuff  is  met  with  in  tiitn. 

Two  miles  l^elow  Udu,  at  the  junction  of  the  Wainimala  with 
a  large  tributa^ry,  the  Wailoa,  there  ia  a  strong  outcrop  of  highly 
jointed  tuff  w*ith  a  well  marked  dip  of  16"  towards  N.  40"  E, 
The  dip  joints  are  alx)ut  verticaL  A  second  aet  dip  S.  13°  E,  at 
58*^  (PUte  KKiY.,  %,  6). 

The  Wailoa  (t  ran  si.  =  Black  Rirer)  recei%*ea  it^  name  on  account 
of  the  material  composing  its  b«d.  The  rocks  are  mostly  vesicular 
olivine  basalt,  very  rich  in  magnetite,  and  the  latter  mineral 
forms  tho  bulk  of  the  f^and.  The  steam  holes  in  the  lava  are 
lined  with  zeolites.  For  about  one  mile  above  Udu  the  rocks 
consist  of  highly  joiuted,  fine  green  tuffs  of  rather  ancient 
appearance^  but  above  this  point  the  river  enters  high' volcanic 
mountains.  These  are  formed  of  basalt  agglomerate,  and  are  the 
source  of  the  black  gravel  and  magnetite  i^and  mentioned  above. 
They  appear  to  extend  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north 
and  east, 

Above  the  village  of  Nabuacada,  ^J  miles  up  stream  from  Udu^ 
quartz  diorit«  again  puts  in  an  appearance,  forming  a  rather 
limited  outcrop  on  the  right  (western)  bank  of  the  stream.  The 
basaltic  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  eastern  bank  in  preei. 
pices  hundreds  of  feet  in  height.  Again,  at  several  point.**  within 
iha  next  five  or  six  tniles,  quartz  diorite  is  met  with  here  and 
there.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  large  angular  boulders  in  the 
bcd^  u£  ii— ill  iii;_j.iiii  !__:i::i^^  iLj  uu^b  agglomerate  iji  diu.  TLid 
indicates  the  occurrence  of  the  diorite  in  situ  at  no  great  distance 
amongst  the  high  country  aw^ay  to  the  south-west. 

This  is  the  last  point  on  the  present  section  where  plutonic 
rocks  appear  in  tfitu  in  large  masses. 
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From  Vuniwaiwaivula  to  Nubumakita  the  track  passes  over 
hills  rising  to  a  height  of  1550  feet  (aneroid)  above  sea-level. 
These  hills  are  composed  exclusively  of  yellowish-grey  soapstone- 
like  tufifs.  Near  Nubumakita  (1000  feet)  these  tuffs  dip  uniformly 
and  at  gentle  angles  in  a  general  north-easterly  direction,  and 
exhibit  very  perfect  sphheroidal  weathering.  These  tuffs  have  a 
very  wide  extent  over  this  part  of  the  island,  and  form  the 
predominant  feature  all  the  way  to  the  north  coast. 

At  Nasoqo,  nine  miles  (about  N.W.)  from  Nubumakita,  an 
interesting  section  is  met  with.  About  half-a-mile  up  the  stream 
(head  waters  of  the  Wailoa)  there  is  a  marine  conglomerate.  No 
underlying  rocks  were  observed,  nor  were  granite  or  diorite 
boulders  met  with  in  the  stream  above  the  point  of  outcrop  of  the 
conglomerate.  The  latter  consists  of  a  yello^^  ish  sandy  base  of 
tuffaceous  origin,  containing  tiny  augites.  Through  this  base  are 
scattered  rather  sparsely  well  rounded  pebbles  up  to  four  inches 
in  diameter.  Some  of  these  at  any  rate  consist  of  quartz  diorite 
/airly  coarse  in  grain.  The  marine  origin  of  the  formation  is 
proved  by  the  occurrence  of  shells.  Unfortunately  these  do  not 
appear  to  be  numerous,  and  I  did  not  find  many.  Amongst  other 
shells  which  I  did  obtain  is  an  undoubted  Conus^  but  too  much 
damaged  to  determine  specifically.  The  height  above  sea-level  of 
this  bed  is  790  feet  (aneroid).  It  is  overlain  by  a  fairly  thick 
bed  of  fine,  muddy,  blue-grey  tuffs  estimated  at  about  50  feet 
thick.  A  short  distance  back  from  the  stream,  cliffs  of  coarjre 
augite  andesite  agglomerate  rise  several  hundred  feet  in  height. 
Huge  boulders  of  this  agglomerate  are  met  with  in  the  creek. 
The  rock  is  dark  in  colour,  and  distinctly  more  basic  in  character 
than  the  augite  andesites  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  island, 
though  probably  not  quite  so  basic  as  those  near  Udu  mentioned 
above.  The  base  is  remarkable  for  containing,  quite  abundantly, 
fairly  large  and  perfect  augite  crystals. 

Cutting  through  the  grey  muddy  tuff  overlying  the  conglome- 
rate is  a  dyke  of  basic  rock.  This  is  somewhat  irregular  in  shape 
and  direction,  as  might  l>e  expected  from  the  softness  of  the 
intruded  rock,  but  its  occurrence  is  important  as  giving  some  idea 
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the  age  of  the  volcanic  rock  in  this  area.  This  Nasoqo  section 
?  of  greaf.  interest.* 

« m  the  western  slopes  of  Tama  ni  Tvi,  the  highest  moontain  in 
LeTu  {4555  feet,  Admiralty  chart ),  a  type  of  volcanic  rock 

met  with  different  from  anything  oljfjerved  up  to  this  point. 
rock  in  question  ia  rather  light  V>]uish  grey  in  colour,  but  is 

»wu  by  the  microscope  to  be  comparatively  basic  in  character. 
It  may  be  termed  an  andesitic  olivine  dolerite.  The  olivine, 
though  not  very  abundant,  i»  quite  an  important  constituent. 

Tama  ni  Ivi  con)iii*t8  very  largely  of  taffs  associated  with  flows 
of  lava^  of  the  type  just  described,  The  mountain,  therefore^ 
probably  represents  an  old  volcanic  centre,  but  differs  from  those 
to  the  south,  of  which  Korobasabasaga  (p.  472)  may  be  taken  as 
a  type,  in  having  an  inconspicuous  summit,  and  not  being  composed 
to  any  very  noticeable  extent  of  agglomerate.  At  Nadarivatu, 
distant  about  Hve  milei*  in  a  direct  line  from  the  north  coa^t  of 
the  island,  still  more  basic  rock  occurs.  It  is  dark  in  colour,  and 
contains  large  idiomorphic  crystals  of  aiigite,  and  compai-atively 
numerous,  though  not  large,  olivines.  It  is  a  t^'pical  ande&itic 
olivine  dolerite.  This  rock  forms  a  very  extensive  sheet,  reaching 
for  miles  away  to  the  west,  and  forming  a  \my  marked  and 
precipitous  »carp  al>out  20€0  feet  in  height.  What  its  geological 
relations  are  J  was  unable  to  detennine.  From  t!ie  foot  of  this 
scarp  the  land  forms  a  comparatively  even  low  lying  plain  to  the 
sea.  This  plain  is  dotted  with  conical  hills  vhose  form  is 
exceedinglj^  suggestive  of  partially  ruined  tufl'-cones.  Where 
sections  ar«  obtainable,  tuffs  are  exposed  whose  dipa  run  at  com- 
paratively high  angles  (up  to  as  much  as  34^),  and  are  very 
variable  in  direction.  These  facts  seem  in  favour  of  the  theory 
that  the  small  coastal  hills  are  largely  craters.  In  one  case  there 
is  apparently  evidence  *sf   an  extinct  hot  spring  or  solfatara. 


•  Note. — The  natives  informed  me  that  *'  laselase  "  occurs  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood.  This  term  is  applied  to  almost  any  rather  soft  white 
rock,  and  may  indicate  that  raised  reefs  occur  there.  I  was  unable  to 
investigate  this  further. 
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The  basaltic  rock  is  leached  out  and  bleached  to  a  kind  of  compact 
"  bathbrick."  This  bleached  material  forms  a  sort  of  crater,  but 
there  is  no  native  tradition  of  any  solfataric  or  hot  spring  action. 
Close  to  the  base  of  the  mound  on  which  this  occurs,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  broken-up  milky,  crystalline  quartz.  I  was  unable 
to  determine  its  origin.  A  second  hill,  rather  larger  than  this 
one,  and  distant  about  a  mile  from  it,  is  said  by  the  natives  to 
consist  of  decomposed  and  bleached  rock  similar  to  that  described 
above.  For  the  last  two  miles  to  Tavua  the  road  passes  over  the 
alluvials  of  the  Tavua  River  to  its  mouth,  thus  completing  the 
first  section  across  the  island  from  south  to  north.  It  is  possible 
that  the  whole  of  this  coastal  strip  may  represent  a  subsidence 
area,  and  that  the  steep  scarp  which  bounds  it  to  the  southwards 
may  be  due  to  an  east  and  west  fault. 

2.  From  Xadarivatu  to  Vatukarasa  (South  Coast). 

The  return  section  from  north  to  south  was  even  more  inter- 
fered with  by  adverse  meteorological  conditions  than  the  tirst 
traverse.  Starting  from  Nadarivatu,  the  road  following  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Sigatoka  River  traverses  fine  to  medium 
tuffs.  Over  wide  areas  these  are  practically  horizontally  bedded. 
Very  numerous  small  and  large  volcanic  cones,  all  more  or  less 
denuded,  are  dotted  amongst  these  tulls.  Where  vents  occur, 
lava  streams  and  plugs  are  d(!veloped,  and  the  associated  tuft' 
beds  dip  at  high  angles.     The  (lip.s  constantly  change  in  direction. 

In  some  places,  <?.(/.,  at  Xadrau,  the  lava  sheets  attain  a  great 
thickness,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  specially  large 
vent.  In  the  case  mentioned,  very  marked  prismatic  structure  is 
developed,  but  at  other  points  the  lava  is  vesicular  and,  in  some 
cases,  quite  pumiceous  (Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  15). 

The  rock  is  everywhere  a  typical  basic  augite  andesite.  The 
tuffs  are  light  in  colour,  and,  as  already  stated,  medium  to  fine 
in  grain,  and  so  friable  that  few  of  them  carry  well.  The  finest 
of  them  exhibit  small  spheroidal  weathering.  The  coarser  ones 
are  very   remarkable  for   containing   abundant   ideally   perfect 
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TAtA       ^^  augite  varying  fi-om  submicroscopic  individuals  up  to 

h  in  lengtli. 

m         i  tne  exception  of  the  highly  inclined  memher^^  whidi  form 

ol      ^tual  coneii,  it  is  probnble  that  ino^t.  of   tha  tuiT»  &rt* 

jarine  in  origin-     The  uniform  gentle  dip  {about  N.W,  at 

I  over  wide  areay  is  diftieult  to  explain  on  any  other  hypotheais. 

rtual  evidence  is  available  at  Nadrau  where  the  tuff  under- 
lying  the  columnar  andedte  cantainis  nutnerous  shell  fragments. 
I  was  unable  to  obtain  any  perfect  specimens,  but  found  one 
recognisable  ear  of  a  Pectin.  A  large  fragment  of  corah 
OoniastrfBa  itp.,  wai  also  found  imbedded  In  blie  tu^  at  itn  eleva- 
tion of  1290  feet  (aneroid)  above  sea-level. 

Coarse  agglomerates,  similar  to  those  met  with  ho  abundantly 
in  the  first  traverse,  are  not  at  all  extensively  developed  in  thia 
region.  A  great  belt  extends  from  N  mi  ran  for  some  miles  south. 
ivards,  but  they  do  not  form  anything  like  so  marked  a  feature 
skA  they  do  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island. 

Some  distance  north  of  Waisa  tbere  is  what  appears  to  l*e  a 
dyke  of  andesite  20  feet  widsj  cut  through  the  tuffs.  This  dyke  (1j 
is  not  atraightj  but  forms  about  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  who«e 
chord  is  about  east  and  west.  The  diameter  of  the  circle  is  about 
half  a  mile. 

From  this  point  to  the  large  town  of  Waisa  the  tuff  beds  are 
again  fine-grained,  and  almost  level,  the  general  dip  being  about 
N.N.E.  at  3°  to  7*.  Just-  north  of  the  town  (Waisa)  there  is  a 
patch  of  tuffaeeous  conglomerate  containing  rounded  boulders  of 
andesite  (Plate  xxxii.,  fig.  IG), 

South  of  the  town  the  character  of  the  countrj'^  changes.  The 
place  of  the  friable,  level,  and  i-ecent- looking  tuffa  is  taken  by 
hard  greenish-looking  tuffs,  highly  jointetl  and  with  obscure  dip# 
at  high  angles-  These  gi\e  place  here  and  there  to  the  recent 
auii  tuffb. 

About  six  miles  south  of  Waisa,  an  affluent  called  the  Nakabi 
enters  the  Sigatoka  from  the  east.  Amongst  the  gravels  are  a 
few  well-worn  pebbles  of  granite,  but  from  the  fineness  of  most 
of  the  material  and  the  comparative  scarcity  of  pebbles,  it  is 
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evident  that  the  soft  tufftj  of  the  immediate  vicinity  must  extend 
a  long  way  to  the  east. 

Half  a  mile  further  south  is  the  town  of  Nalaba.  Just  before 
reaching  the  town  itself  the  path  leads  round  a  point  composed 
of  finely  jointed  slate.  Bedding  planes  are  obscure,  but  the 
jointing  is  highly  perfect,  though  somewhat  curved  and  irregular. 

The  tributary  just  mentioned  flows  from  the  general  direction 
of  the  old  rocks  described  in  the  first  traverse,  and  indicates  that 
plutonic  rocks  must  exist  between  the  quartzites  of  Narokoroko- 
yawa  and  the  slates  of  Nalaba.  If  the  line  so  obtained  indicates 
the  axis  of  the  ancient  continental  area,  it  will  be  seen  to  run 
approximately  east  and  west. 

To  the  west  the  character  of  the  country  indicates  a  continua- 
tion of  the  hard  ancient-looking  tuffs  for  about  two  miles  south. 
To  the  south-east  the  rocks  are  mainly  soft  tuff.  After  passing 
the  hard  rocks  just  mentioned  the  country  is  mainly  built  of  soft 
tuffs  all  the  way  to  Natuatuacoko.  These  form  steep  but  rounded, 
grassy  hills.     These  are  intersected  here  and  there  by  dykes. 

About  ^ve  miles  below  Nalaba,  at  the  village  of  Waibasaga, 
another  group  of  hot  springs  occurs.  Of  these,  I  was  able  to 
visit  only  one.  This  rises  in  a  hole  in  soft  alluvial  soil  with  no 
rock  outcrop.  The  temperature  is  intermediate  between  those 
at  Naseuvou,  being  just  too  hot  to  keep  one^s  hand  immersed. 
There  is  no  deposit  nor  vegetable  matter,  but  gas  bubbles  rise 
fairly  freely.  There  is  a  faint  odour  of  H.^S.  A  cold  tributary 
of  the  main  river  flows  within  fifty  yards  of  the  spring.  A  second 
spring  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  first.  From  native 
accounts  the  temperature  must  be  considerably  lower  than  that 
of  the  one  visited. 

On  the  day  after  my  arri>  al  at  Natuatuacoko  I  paid  a  hurried 
visit  to  some  caves  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  I  could  spend 
only  a  very  short  time  there,  as  the  ford  was  rapidly  becoming 
impassable.  The  caves  are  situated  in  a  bed  of  very  tufifaceous 
limestone  about  200  feet  in  thickness.  This  is  covered  by  a  bed 
of  fine  soaps  tone-like  tuff  forming  a  conical  hill  with  very  steep 
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aides.  The  sum  tint  of  this  hill  is  flat,  and  is  formed  by  the  last 
small  patch  of  a  bed  of  limes  tons  5  feet  in  thick  ness^  con  tain  iDg 
numarou^  coral  a.  This  bed  has  an  altitude  of  510  feet  (aneroid) 
above  searle%'eh 

From  Natufttuacoko  to  Lebaleba,  the  head  of  canoe-na\'igation 
of  th©  river,  there  are  reddish  soapsstone-like  tuflfis  with  steep  dips, 
probably  due  to  folding, 

From  the  latter  town  to  Earayaka  the  journey  was  aeeompliBlied 
in  a  canoe  on  the.  heavil}'  flooded  river,  ao  that  geological  obser- 
vations were  out  of  the  ^^uestioiL  With  the  exception  of  a  patcb 
ne^r  Qalimari,  the  rocks  are  all  tuffs,  coarse  and  fine.  In  parta 
the  Ijedding  appears  extiaoniiuarily  twisted,  and  in  some  oas«j4 
aeems  to  be  overfolded  to  form  loops*  This  may  [tossihly  be 
spheroidal  weathering,  but,  if  so^  the  scale  on  which  it  occurs 
must  be  enormous,  some  of  the  loops  being  fully  30  to  40  feet  in 
diameter. 

For  several  miles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Qaltmari  the  eastern 
bank  is  formed  by  cliffs  of  hard  white  limestone,  nsing  to  a 
height  of  over  1000  feet  above  the  river.  In  plaeej^j  at  any  rate, 
thiH  is  highly  silicified,  a^  chalcedonic  nodules  are  nuraerous,  A 
cfiemieal  analysis  of  a  portion  of  it,  made  at  the  Adelaide  Uai- 
versity,  shows  that  it  is  on  the  whole  an  exceedingly  pure  lime- 
stone, so  that  the  silica  must  be  very  locai  No  dip  could  be 
obfierved  froQi  the  river.  Andrews  (p.  13  of  his  Report)  has 
described  these  limestones  as  dolomites,  which  they  certainly 
resemble  very  strikingly.  Analysis  shows  that  they  contain 
al)out  98%  CaCOji-  Andrews  regards  them  as  older  than  the 
upraised  reefs  of  the  Cuvu-Sigatoka  area. 

Fruin  llarayaka  to  the  coast  at  Vatukaraaa  the  rocks  are  all 
tuffs,  agglomerates,  and  lavas.  Along  the  coast  the  section  was 
not  continued  on  account  of  very  bad  weather.  The  collections 
made  from  Rarayaka  onwards  were  unfortunately  lost.  They 
contained  some  very  remarkable,  bright  green,  hard  tuff  from  the 
south  coast. 


I 
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vi. — Summary  op  Results. 
The  general  results  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 
For  the  most  part  the  coastal  portions  of  the  island  are  com- 
posed of  redistributed  tuff  (soapstone),  intei^tratified  here  and 
there  with  calcareous  formations  of  comparatively  recent  geological 
age,  or  else  of  geologically  young  lavas,  tuffs,  and  agglomerates. 
These  latter  also  extend  throughout  the  high  lands  of  the  interior. 
At  various  points  in  the  valleys  of  the  interior  there  are  isolated 
and,  also  in  some  cases,  fairly  extensive  continuous  outcrops  of 
rocks  enormously  older  than  any  of  the  above.  Though  such 
rocks  were  met  with  m  aUu  only  in  comparatively  few  localities, 
their  distribution  must  be  very  wide,  as  is  indicated  by  their 
almost  universal  occurrence  in  the  river  gravels.  These  facts 
point  to  the  existence  of  a  general  platform  of  ancient  rocks  on 
the  surface  of  which  are  built  up  innumerable  volcanic  cones, 
whose  products  as  a  rule  overlap  and  effectually  conceal  the 
underlying  rocks.  If  these  older  rocks  consisted  only  of  plutonic 
rocks,  it  might  possibly  be  argued  that  they  represent  the  deep- 
seated  portions  of  volcanic  mountains  which  have  been  so  exten- 
sively denuded  as  to  have  their  very  bases  laid  bare,  in  this  way 
bringing  to  light  the  magma  which  has  solidified  there  under 
plutonic  conditions.  That  this  is  not  the  case  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  rocks  of  undoubtedly  sedimentary  origin,  viz.,  quartzites 
and  slates,  also  occur,  in  associaticm  with  the  plutonic  rocks.  In 
addition  to  these,  and  closely  associated  with  them,  there  are 
abundant  rocks  of  vulcanic  origin  whose  lithological  features 
indicate  that  they  an;  of  great  age.  In  every  character  they 
appear  immensely  older  than  the  universal  andesites.  They  have 
undergone  extensive  molecular  rearrangement  (showing  traces  of 
foliation  with  development  of  such  minerals  as  epidote)  and 
decomposition,  and  are  highly  jointed,  while  the  comparatively 
recent  tuffs  lie  uncomformably  over  them. 

It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  geological  formations  of  Viti 
Levu  are  divisible  into  two  main  groups.  The  first  of  these 
includes  continental  rocks  of  high  but  undetermined  geological 
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antiquity.     The  second  includes  Tertiaty  to  Recent  forma Uons  of 
volcanic  and  sedimentary  origin.     Between  tbese  there  isi  an 

enormous  hiatus. 

80  far  ft  !^  1  iiave  been  able  to  ascertain,  rock  a  characteristic  of 
continental  areas  have  nowhere  been  met  with  so  far  remoA"^ 
from  large  land  masses.  It  seema  probable,  nevertheless,  that 
Fiji  forms  part  of  an  exceedingly  ancient  continental  land  mass. 
An  argument  against  this  theory  is  the  fact  that  great  ocean 
depths  are  met  with  between  it  and  the  nearest  undonhted 
continental  masses  to  the  \vest>  New  Caledonia^  and  to  the  souths 
Kew  Zealand.  This  difficulty  is  not,  however,  insuperahie. 
That  it  is  qxiite  poasiUa  for  an  outlier  of  a  continent  to  b© 
separated  from  its  parent  mass  by  deep  ocean  is  proved  by  th* 
case  of  Madagascar.  This  island,  which  is  undoubtedly  an  outlier 
of  South  Africa,  has  been  separated  from  the  mainland  by  ex  ten - 
BivB  "Senkungsfelde ''  which  have  produced  the  Mosambique 
Channel.  Thia  channel  is  quite  as  deep,  though  not  quite  ao 
broad,  as  the  sea  which  separates  Fiji  from  New  Caledonia, 

In  the  case  of  Madagascar,  however,  there  is  distinct  evidence 
of  extensive  faulting  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  and  again  to 
the  eastwards.  Such  a  faulting  has  not  been  directly  proved  in 
the  case  of  FijL 

A  considerable  thickness  of  Eocene  beds  has  been  deposited 
oTi  the  flanks  of  Madagascar  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa, 
If  this  series  ia  continuous  »croas  the  strait,  it  may  very  con- 
siderably lessen  the  depth  of  water.  Between  Fiji  and  New 
Caledonia  such  deposits  would  not  be  likely  to  occur  to  any 
great  extent  owing  to  the  absence  of  large  land  masses  from 
which  sediment  could  be  derived. 

The  age  of  the  separation  of  Madagascar  from  Africa  is  deter- 
minable between  moderately  narrow  limits,  but  this  is  not  at 
present  the  case  in  Fiji. 

The  area  must  probably  have  been  below  sea-level  during 
early  geological  time  for  the  deposition  of  the  material  of  the 
quartzites  of  Nasava  and  the  slates  of  Nalaba,  if  these  are  marine 
in  origin.     How  long  this  condition  lasted  it  is  impossible  to 
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determuie.  Then  came  an  extensive  elevation  by  which  the 
formations  were  brought  above  sea-level,  plicated,  metamor- 
phoaedy  and  weathered.  This  period,  too,  must  have  extended 
over  an  enormous  time  during  which  the  land  was  denuded  to 
its  very  roots  so  that  plutonio  masses  of  granite  and  quartz 
diorite  were  laid  bare.  Most  of  the  sedimentary  formations 
were  completely  swept  away.  Then  probably  followed  the  separa- 
tion of  the  outlier  from  the  main  continent.  An  extensive  sub- 
sidence of  the  Fijian  area  to  the  extent  of  at  least  1300  feet  then 
took  place,  as  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  fossiliferous  tujffs  at 
Draa  (1290  feet)  and  Nosoqo  (800  feet).  At  the  latter  place  the 
shells  are  associated  with  a  tuffaceous  conglomerate  containing 
large  water-worn  granite  pebbles  (up  to  4  inches  in  diameter), 
and  therefore  probably  of  the  nature  of  a  basal  (?)  conglomerate. 
Since  then  there  has  been  an  oscillation  in  the  sea-level,  but  on 
the  whole  with  a  tendency  towards  positive  motion  of  the  land. 
Andrews  has  shown  that  this  elevation  is  very  marked  in  the 
islands  of  the  Lau  Group,  viz.,  Cikobia-i-ra  630  ft.,  Tuvuca  800  ft., 
Vatu  Vara  1050  ft.,  and  Yacate  840  ft.  In  the  Yasawas  an 
elevation  of  800  feet  is  recorded. 

vii. — Comparisons  and  Conclusions. 

From  the  fact  that  rocks  such  as  granite,  diorite,  and  other 
plutonic  eruptive  rocks,  and  sedimentary  formations  such  as 
schists  and  slates  occur,  with  few  exceptions,  only  on  continents 
or  on  islands  whose  geological  connection  with  continents  is 
obvious,  the  theory  of  the  "Permanence  of  Ocean  Basins  and 
Continental  Areas "  has  arisen.  This  theory  is  still  further 
supported  by  the  fact  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  islands  rising 
from  great  ocean  depths  are  composed  of  volcanic  rock,  organi- 
cally formed  limestone,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  like  Christmas 
Island  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  special  interest  which  attaches  to  the  geology  of  Fiji 
arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  marked,  if  not  the 
most  marked,  exception  to  the  rule  above  stated.  Of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  to  the  east,  Eua  in  the  Tonga  group  is  the  only 
31 
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one  wbere  mxy  trace  of  pi u tonic  rock  has  been  dificovered,  and 
here  it  was  only  in  the  form  of  inclusions  of  fragments  of  red 
flfarnet^  tourmaline,  and  ^'uralitiKed  gabbro'' as  already  descril>ed 
(p.  461)  tlouted  np  in  lava^  probHrbly  from  great  depths. 

To  the  wBst  the  case  is  diB^erent  On  several  islands  of  the 
New  Hebrides  group  continental  rocks  have  l>een  found.  Com- 
paratively little  is  known  of  their  occurrence,  but  at  Malicolo* 
and  Spiritu  8ant^  gneiss  and  crystalline  limestone  have  been 
found,  and  at  Aneityum  serpentines  like  those  of  New  Caledonia. 

The  continental  origin  of  the  latter  island  i**  undoubted,  con- 
taining, as  it  does,  extensive  areas  of  gneiss  and  various  schista^ 
aedimentary  formations  containing  Palteozoic  or  Mesozoic  coal, 
and  serpentines  and  peridotiteij. 

The  Solomon  Islands,  accoixling  to  Guppy,t  contain  extensive 
area^  of  quartzites  and  schists.  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Milner  Stephen,  of  the  Pacific  Inland  Trading  Co.»  Ltd,,  I  have 
been  able  to  examiQe  a  small  collection  of  pebbles  from  the 
HolomoQ  Islands,  These  were  collected  by  agents  of  the  above 
Company,  mainly,  I  l>elieve,  from  the  gravels  of  the  rivei^.  The 
most  important  specimen  wa^  a  very  small  one  of  coarse  horn- 
hlendic  gneiss  from  Thousand  Ships  Bay  in  Tula vu.  Others  werp 
limestone,  recalling  theQali  Mari  limestone  of  Fiji,  from  Gnadal* 
canar  and  Ysabel-  jasper  from  GuadalcauRr  and  Vulavu^  and 
green  tuff  from  Yulavu, 

New  Guinea,  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  in  fact  all  the  larger 
islands  comprising  tlie  great  archipelago  stretching  from  Australia 
to  Asia  are  built  up  largely  of  rocks  of  undoubtedly  continental 
origin. 

To  the  south  of  the  Fiji  group  lie  Norfolk  Island,  Lord  Howe 
Island  and  New  Zealand.  The  two  small  islands  do  not  contain 
continental  rocks, 


♦  Levat,  D.,  in  Imhaus  E.N.  "Les  Nouvelles  Hebrides,"  Paris-Nancy,  1890, 
pp.  122-127. 

+  Guppy,  "The  Solomon  Islands,  their  Geology,  General  Features," 
Lond.,  1887. 
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New  Zealand  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  continental  area  by 
itself,  since,  according  to  Hutton,^  '^sedimentary  rocks  are  repre- 
sented of  nearly  all  ages,  from  Archaean  upwards,  and  all  but  the 
lowest  have  yielded  fossils,  in  some  places  abundantly.  .  .  . 
Metamorphic  and  eruptive  rocks  of  nearly  all  kinds." 

If  we  compare  the  region  under  consideration  with  others  in 
the  world,  we  meet  with  certain  marked  points  of  similarity,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  south-western  area  of  the  Pacific  is  unique 
in  many  of  its  characteristics. 

One  of  the  areas  which  may  be  mentioned  for  comparison  is 
the  gap  between  North  and  South  America,  with  its  included 
islands.  Of  the  West  Indian  Islands  practically  all  the  larger 
ones  contain  continental  rocks.  In  the  Lesser  Antilles,  according 
to  Spencer,  t  no  ancient  rocks  come  to  the  surface.  Trinidad  is 
different^  its  relationships  being  distinctly  continental.  The 
channel  which  separates  it  from  the  mainland  of  South  America 
is  only  36  feet  deep.  Continental  rocks  appear  in  the  island. 
They  are  represented  by  crystalline  schists,  sandstones,  shales, 
dec,  along  the  northern  side  of  the  island.  The  shallow  submarine 
plateau,  upon  which  Trinidad  stands,  runs  northwards  towards  the 
chain  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  round  by  way  of  the  Greater 
Antilles  to  the  middle  part  of  the  Central  American  Isthmus 
and  also  to  Florida.  It  forms  an  almost  continuous  ridge  crossed 
in  places  by  deep  furrows,  but  nowhere  as  much  as  1000  fathoms 
in  depth.  Enclosed  by  this  submarine  plateau  are  three  large 
areas  of  deeper  water,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Carribbean  Sea, 
with  depths  ranging  over  2000  fathoms. 

In  the  case  of  Madagascar  we  have  another  very  interesting 
comparison.  The  island  forms  an  undoubted  outlier  of  the 
African  Continent.     According  to  8r.essJ  it  is  built  up  of  a  core 

♦  Q.J.G.S.  xli.  (1885),  p.  191. 
t  **0n  the  Geological  and    Physical   Development   of   Dominica,"   &c. 
Q.J.G.S.  Iviii.   (1902),  p.   341.     And   ••On   the   Geological  and  Physical 
Development  of  Barbadoes,"  &.c.     Ibid,  p.  345. 

t  *•  Das  Antlitz  der  Erde."     Vol.  i.  p.  531,  et  seq. 
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faulted  crystalline  rocks,  upon  the  flanks  of   wlwh 

menti*  of  Mesozoic  and  Eocene  age  have  bet*n  laid  to 

ile  thickness.      The  Mozambique  Channel  forms  an 

'    lenkungsfeld/'  a  huge  slice  of  the  earth 'a  crunt  whieh 

I     down  bj  a  series  of  trough  faulti*.     On  the  island  of 

f-.    the  aggregate  throw  of  these  faults  on  the  ea>*terii 

i  iji.  laland  amounts  to  1200  meters.     Marine  8t rata  of 

Btaceou^  age  have  been  let  down  by  the  faulting,  proving  that 
tne  crustal  movements  are  Post-Meaozoic  in  age. 

In  the  case  of  the  South- Western  Pacific  area,  we  have  several 
points  in  contrast  to  those  mentioned  ahov^e.  In  the  first  place, 
the  disitances  between  the  islands  are  much  greater  than  in  the 
West  Indian  area,  and  the  intervening  depthjs  are  very  consider- 
able.  In  the  second  place^  the  existing  land  manges  are  Tery 
insignificant  when  eom pared  with  the  bulk  of  Madagascar, 

The  first  consideration  is,  to  my  mind,  the  more  serious, 
involving  as  it  does  the  question  of  the  permanence  of  the  c»cean 
basin  in  the  area  to  the  west  of  Fiji, 

It  has  lieen  suggested  that  the  occurrence  of  granites  and  other 
plu tonic  rock  in  Fiji  might  be  explainable  on  other  than  a 
continental  hypothesi^i,  by  regarding  them  as  having  been 
injected  during  late  geological  time  into  a  mass  of  volcanic 
material  built  up  from  the  floor  of  the  deep  ocean;  an  ordinary 
oceanic  island,  in  fact.  This  leavt-s  uut  of  consideration  the  ex  ten* 
sive  quartzite^  which  occur  on  the  island. 

The  evidence  a^i  to  the  age  of  the  granites  is  also  fairly  con- 
clusive. On  lithological  grounds,  the  age  of  the  rocks  in  question 
iieems  to  be  great*  They  are  so  intensely  jointed,  and  show  so 
many  evidences  of  great  earth -movement  Of  course^  strain- 
structures  do  not  necessarily  indicate  very  high  geological 
antiquity,  as  is  evident  from  the  occurrence  of  MesoKoic  schists 
in  the  Alps.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  we  have  to  deal  with 
an  area  where  great  folding  has  taken  place  in  late  geological 
time,  and,  at  present,  we  have  nothing  to  justify  the  supposition 
that  intense  orogenic  processes  have  been  going  on  in  the  Fijian 
area. 
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StUl  more  conclusive  evidence  of  the  age  of  the  granites  is 
afforded  by  the  section  at  Nasoqo.  Here,  at  a  point  of  over  800 
feet  above  sea-level,  there  is  a  tuffaceous  conglomerate  C07itaining 
well  worn  pebbles  of  granite  associated  with  Tertiary  fossils. 
This  proves  conclusively  that  the  granite  must  be  at  any  rate 
Pre-Tertiary,  and  probably  much  older.  This  fact  is  of  extreme 
importance. 

As  already  stated,  the  great  objection  to  the  continental  theory 
is  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  ocean  between  Fiji  and  the  nearest 
considerable  area  of  continental  land.  This  objection  is  to  a 
certain  extent  answered  by  the  fact  that  there  are  numerous 
instances  in  which  the  earth's  crust  can  be  proved  to  have  under- 
gone movements  sufficient  to  account  for  the  great  depth  of  water. 

In  the  case  of  the  great  Uinta  Fold  of  Colorado,  White* 
estimates  the  total  vertical  displacement  at  28,000  feet. 

In  the  case  of  Madagascar,  above  cited,  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  with  a  depth  in  parts  of  over  2000  fathoms,  has  been 
proved  to  be  the  result  of  a  series  of  trough  faults. 

The  Great  Rift  Valley  of  Africa  may  be  taken  as  still  another 
instance  of  a  slice  of  country  which  has  been  let  down  by  a  series 
of  parallel  faults,  the  aggregate  displacement  being  4000  to  5000 
feet. 

Coming  nearer  home,  the  great  coal  basin  under  Sydney  affords 
a  magnificent  instance  of  the  flexibility  of  the  earth's  crust. 
According  to  the  section  given  by  Professor  David, t  the  subsidence 
in  this  area  amounts  to  at  least  7000  to  8000  feet. 

In  the  South  Wales  Coalfield  there  is  a  series  of  fresh  water 
coal-bearing  strata  which  reach  a  maximum  depth  of  12,000  feet. 
As  these  strata  were  formed  at  the  earth's  surface,  we  have  here 
evidence  of  a  depression  amounting  to  2000  fathoms. 

*  White,  C.  A.,  **0n  the  Geology  and  Physiography  of  North- Western 
Colorado  and  adjacent  parts  of  Utah  and  Wyoming."  Ann.  Rep.  U.S.  Geoi. 
Survey,  ix.,  p.  696. 

+  Pres.  Address,  Journ.  Roy.  Soc.  N.S.W.,  xxx.,  1S96. 
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the  German  Coalfield  the  thickness  of  the  coal  ra*?asures  is 
by  Gt^ikie  as  20,000  feet. 

e  instances  ser\'e  to  show  that  movements  of  the  earth ^s 
nave  taken  place^  quite  tsuflicient  in  tnagnitTide  to  account 
.[ie  total  depth  of  ocean  between  Fiji  and  New  Caledonia  or 
^  Zealand. 

AsiJtiming  that  the  continental  origin  of  Viti  Levu  may  be 
regarded  as  proved,  it  remains  to  point  out  ivhat  are  its  relations 
to  the  adjacent  continental  areas,  the  cause  of  its  severance  from 
them,  and  the  time  at  which  a  separation  took  place,  Theise 
questions  cannot  be  answered  satisfactorily  at  present.  Bo  far  as 
I  am  able  to  ascertain,  the  rocks  collected  by  me  do  not  exhibit 
a  marked  similarity  to  those  of  either  New  Zealand  or  New^ 
Oal^onia. 

According  to  SuesSt*  (oii  the  authority  of  Hut  ton,  loe.  dL^  tor 
New  Zealand)  two  axes  of  folding  can  be  traced  in  each  area. 
In  both  cases  the  axin  of  the  most  ancient  rocks  is  N-E-  and  RW. 
In  the  case  of  New  Caledonia,  a  N.E,  line  will  pasa  very  closte  to 
Fiji.  The  axis  of  folding  in  Viti  Levu  cannot  be  determined 
with  the  data  at  present  available,  as  the  number  of  observations 
on  jointing  Is  Insuflictent.  I  have  the  infurmation  upon  hearsay 
that  the  rocks  of  Vanua  Levu  are  similar  to  those  of  tlie  larger 
island,  and  from  the  relationship  between  the  two  land  masses 
this  is  more  than  probable.  If,  then,  the  general  trend  of  Titi 
Levu  and  Vanua  Levu  represent  roughly  the  axis  of  folding  of 
the  ancient  rocks,  the  latter  mu!st  run  in  a  general  E,N.E,  and 
W,SAV,  direction,  and,  therefore,  more  or  less  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  that  in  New  Caledonia.  Thougtj  this  evidence  is  rather 
slender,  it  is  by  no  means  improbaVjle  that  future  investigations 
will  show  that  Fiji  is  structurally  connected  with  New  Caledonia, 

When  we  eume  to  couiiidcr  the  4ueiition  of  the  method  of 
separation  of  the  two  land  masses,  two  hypotheses  are  possible. 
Either  the  intervening  area  has  been  dropped  bodily  by  a  series 

*  Q.J.G.S.  xli.,  p.  191  etseq. 
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of  faults,  as  in  the  formation  of  the  Mozambique  Channel,  or  may 
have  formed  a  wide  synclinal  fold  without  dislocation. 

In  the  case  of  Madagascar,  definite  faults  have  been  traced  and 
measured.  That  no  such  faults  have  been  observed  in  Fiji  does 
not  definitely  prove  that  they  do  not  exist.  It  is  qaite  possible 
that  if  great  faults  have  been  formed,  denudation  and  cutting 
back  of  the  coast  line  may  have  completely  hidden  their  traces. 
Additional  detailed  work  may  reveal  their  existence. 

As  stated  above  in  the  Summary  of  Results,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Viti  Levu  consists  of  a  core  of  very  ancient,  perhaps 
Archaean  rock,  surrounded  and  partially  covered  by  marine 
deposits  of  Tertiary  and  Recent  Age,  and  Cainozoic  lavas.  So  far, 
no  traces  of  Palaeozoic  or  Mesozoic  formations  have  been  observed. 

This  structure  may  be  explained  in  various  ways.  The  area 
may  have  been  one  of  prolonged  and  continuous  subsidence  since 
very  early  geological  time.  It  is  conceivable  that  all  the  geological 
formations  from  Cambrian  to  Tertiary  may  have  been  deposited 
in  orderly  sequence  upon  a  basis  of  Archaean  rocks  which  were 
slowly  sinking. 

If  such  an  event  were  to  happen,  denudation  would  be  con- 
stantly reducing  the  bulk  of  the  ancient  continent,  whose  borders 
woald  also  shrink  as  it  became  submerged.  For  these  reasons  the 
amount  of  material  entering  into  the  composition  of  each  forma- 
tion will  be  constantly  on  the  decrease,  and  the  tendency  would 
be  not  to  fill  up  the  sea  with  sedimentary  deposits  so  as  to  keep 
it  approximately  the  same  depth  throughout,  but  to  have  an 
ocean  becoming  constantly  deeper  as  time  went  on.  Abundant 
evidence  has  been  brought  forward  to  prove  that  an  elevation 
amounting  to  at  least  1290  feet  in  Viti  Levu,  viz.,  at  Drau,  and 
as  much  as  1050  feet  at  Vatu  Vara  has  taken  place  since  Tertiary 
time.  This  elevation  would  not  be  sufficient  to  bring  to  light  the 
older  formations. 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  such  a  movement  would  be  continuous. 
It  would  no  doubt  be  oscillatory,  but  with  the  general  tendency 
towards  depression  of  the  land,  and  the  nett  result  a  considerable 
subsidence. 
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An  alternative  hypothesis  is  that  the  area  may  have  been  one 
of  continual  elevation,  denudation  about  keeping  pace  with  the 
uplift.  In  this  way  various  marine  formations  would  be  laid 
down  throughout  geological  time,  but  as  quickly  as  they  were 
raised  above  sea-level  they  were  denuded  and  so  no  trace  of  them 
left.  Then  a  subsidence  took  place  early  in  Tertiary  time  which 
permitted  the  formation  of  the  various  marine  Tertiaries.  Within 
recent  times  uplifts  have  taken  place  as  indicated  above. 

A  third  explanation  is  the  one  accepted  by  Wichmann  (so), 
namely,  that  after  the  formation  of  the  sediments  of  Pre-Cambrian 
or  very  early  Paleozoic  age,  the  area  became  a  land-surface  and 
remained  so  during  the  whole  of  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic  time. 
Then  a  subsidence  permitted  the  deposition  of  the  Tertiaries, 
and  the  final  uplift  followed  as  above  indicated. 

Any  of  these  hypotheses  explains  reasonably  the  structure  as 
we  now  find  it,  but  there  are  certain  objections  in  each  case. 

To  my  mind,  the  first  theory  is  the  most  probable,  namely, 
that  the  area  has,  on  the  whole,  been  one  of  prolonged  subsidence. 
That  we  should  have  such  a  continuous  subsidence  as  this  idea 
calls  for,  is  certainly  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for. 

In  most  cases  with  which  I  am  familiar,  where  a  prolonged 
subsidence  has  taken  place,  it  has  not,  at  most,  lasted  for  more 
than  three  or  four  geological  periods  without  very  strong  uplifts. 

If,  however,  we  accept  the  great  principle  which  underlies  the 
theory  of  the  permanence  of  ocean  basins,  namely,  that  the 
general  tendency  is  for  the  ocean  basins  and  the  continental 
areas  to  become  more  marked — that  is,  for  the  oceans  to  become 
deeper  and  the  continents  higher  with  increasing  age — the  diffi- 
culty, to  a  great  extent  at  any  rate,  vanishes,  as  we  have  to  deal 
with  an  area  lying  between  the  great  oceanic  area  and  the  great 
continental  mass,  but  rather  towards  the  former  than  towards 
the  latter. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  theory,  we  are  met  by  several  objec- 
tions. If  the  area  has  been  one  of  average  continuous  elevation 
it  should  be  one  of  continuous  peripheral  growth,  but  such  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  case. 
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Again,  even  taking  into  account  the  very  rapid  d^^adation 
which  must  go  on  under  the  heavy  rainfall  of  the  tropics,  it  is 
improbable  that  the  Palceozoic  and  Mesozoic  strata  would  be  so 
completely  removed  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  their  former  existence. 
We  should  expect,  at  least,  to  find  traces  of  them  as  pebbles  in 
the  conghmeratesy  but  thia  is  not  the  case,  though^  as  we  have  seen, 
pebbles  of  the  olcUr  rocks  are  met  urith. 

If  the  area  had  been  a  stable  land  surface  for  an  enormous 
period  of  time,  as  suggested  by  Wichmann,  there  should  be  a 
continental  shelf  of  vast  size,  but  the  contour  of  the  ocean  floor 
does  not  appear  to  afford  evidence  of  one  at  all  comparable  with 
what  we  should  expect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  subsidence  theory  accounts  completely 
for  the  entire  absence  of  Mesozoic  and  Palseozoic  formations,  for 
the  very  small  size  of  the  land  area,  and  for  the  depth  of  the 
ocean  in  its  vicinity.  If  this  theory  be  the  correct  one,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  final  separation  of  Fiji  from  the 
Austral-Papuan  Continent  must  have  taken  place  at  an  extremely 
remote  date. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  geological  evidence  is  entirely  in 
accord  with  that  derived  from  biological  observations,  of  which 
a  brief  summary  has  been  given  (p.  458).  For  a  fuller  r^um^  of 
the  biological  evidence,  see  the  papers  by  Hedley,  Ortmann,  and 
others.  These  will  show  that  all  the  evidence  so  far  collected 
tends  towards  the  same  conclusion,  but  they  also  indicate  what 
a  vast  amount  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  biological 
as  well  as  geological  research  in  this  most  interesting  and 
important  region.  The  work  lies  at  our  door,  and  it  is  for  the 
scientific  workers  of  Australia  to  throw  light  on  those  points 
which  are  still  shrouded  in  darkness. 
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Decapods,  and  its  Bearing  upon  Ancient  Geography. "  Proc.  Amer. 
Phil.  Soc.  xli.  No.  171,  pp.  267-400  (1902). 

Parker,  W.  Kitchen. — See  Jones,  T.  Rupert. 

Sawyer,  B.  — See  Andrews,  E.  C. 

19. — SuEss,  El). — •*  La  Face  de  la  Terre."  ii.  p.  265. 

20. — Wichmann,  a. — '*  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Petrogiaphie  des  Viti  Archipels." 
Tscher.  Min.  und  Petiog.  Mitth.  v.  (1883). 
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31. — Woods,  J.  E.  Tenison. — **  On  some  Fossils  from  Levuka  Viti."    Proc. 
Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  iv.  pp.  358-359  (1879). 

Other  references  to  papers  not  directly  relating  to  Fiji  are 
given  in  the  text. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 

Plate  zzii. 

Fig.  1. — Baised  Reef  (in  which  Carcharodon  teeth  (fig.  3)  occur)  capped  by 

*•  Soapstone*';  Walu  Bay,  Suva. 
Fig.  2. — Conglomerate  Bed  at  Base  of  raised  Heef,  Walu  Bay. 

Plate  zxiii. 
Fig.  3. — Carcharodon  tooth  from  raised  Beef. 

Fig.  4.— The  Great  Dyke  of  Devo  near  Nasirotou,  Lower  Waidina  Biver. 
The  view  shows  the  western  face  considerably  foreshortened. 

Plate  xxiv. 

Fig.  5. — Boki  Levu  from  the  south.  The  photograph  brings  out  the 
difference  in  shape  and  vegetation  between  portions  of  the  country 
composed  of  hard  Volcanic  Agglomerate  (the  high  hills  to  the 
left),  and  other  portions  composed  of  **  Soapstone"  (the  undulating 
country  to  the  right). 

Fig.  6.— Jointed  Tuffs;  Wailoa  River  above  Udu. 

Plates  XXV.  -xxvi. 

Figs.  7-8. — Panoramic  View  of  Range  of  Volcanic  Mountains  on  Upper 
Waidina,  Voma  on  the  extreme  left  hand.  Only  the  western  flanks 
of  Voma  appear  in  the  picture,  as  the  third  Plate,  a  direct  view  of 
that  mountain,  was  a  failure. 

Plate  xxvii. 

Fig.  9. — Kamulowai,  a  thimble-shaped  Mountain  about  250  feet  high;  Upper 

Waidina. 
Fig.  10. — Nabui,  a  high  Volcanic  Mountain  on  the  Kavua  River. 

Plate  xxviii. 

Fig.  11. — Korobasabasaga  from  the  Pass  of  Navunitorilau.  The  Mountain 
in  the  distance  with  the  steep  face  is  Nabui  (fig.  10). 
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^  plate  xxii. 

— Huge  Boulders  of  coarse  \'olcftnic  Agglomerate,  Navua  River, 
ill ii3tra ting  both  the  Character  of  ilie  AgglomerateB,  and  the  woitder- 
ful  Transport mg  Power  of  the  Stream 9,  The  smaller  Boaldersj  on 
which  the  man  in  the  centre  b  ntandm^f  are  Dionte.  This  point  m 
10  or  12  miles  at  least  below  Wainiveidro. 

Plaie  XIX, 

13, — QaartE  Dbrite  in  tkut  oeor  the  Head  ot   the  Wainibua  tjtmt 
above  NadranikuU}.     Hooka  in  foregroand  show  jointings 

Plate  xtxL 
Fig-  14,~Qiiart2itfla  and  Slatet,  Wainimala  Eiver  at  Togicedra* 


Plate  xixii, 

-Prismatic  Andesite;  Drau,  Upper  Sigatoka  Hirer, 

-LeTtel- bedded  Marino  Tuffs;  BuaLcvu,  above  Waiaa,  Upper  Siga- 

toka  River;  about  1000  ieet  above  fieft-level* 

Plate  nxiil 


Fig.  15,- 

Fig.  16. 


Qidl^gSiwI  HMsb  Hap  p£  Part  of  Viti  Levu.  The  Topogmph^r  of  the 
Map  Ifi  only  approxitnately  correct  and,  in  some  inBtanceB,  is  oertainlj 
wrong.  The  boundarieB  of  the  various  Geological  Formations  are  only 
ronghjy  shown* 

Plate  rxxiv. 

Geologienl  EqcHqu  oi  Viti  Levu  along  the  linen  A  B,  C  D,  E  F,  The 
Section  in  highly  generalised^  and  represents  the  ideal  structure  of  the 
country. 
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NOTES    AND    EXHIBITS. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  exhibited  well-preserved  specimens  of 
Anatpides  (A^iaspia)  tasmanica,  Thomson,  a  fresh-water  shrimp 
found  in  creeks  and  pools  on  Mount  Wellington,  Tasmania,  and 
adjacent  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet.  Also  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  of  the  affinities  of  Euschemon  rajflesia, 
discussed  at  the  April  Meeting,  Mr.  Walker  called  attention  to 
Sir  George  Hampson's  account  of  a  second  member  of  the  Family 
EtuehemonicUe  from  Zululand,  in  Part  i.  of  the  Trans.  Ent.  Soc. 
iiOnd.  for  1903,  received  by  a  recent  mail. 

Mr.  Froggatt  showed  a  fine  series  comprising  examples  of  all 
the  known  species  of  the  Neuropterous  genus  Psychopsia^  in 
illustration  of  his  paper. 

Mr.  Turner  exhibited  more  than  100  species  of  plants  from  the 
Darling  country  in  illustration  of  his  paper.  Also  poi*tions  of 
shrubs  of  about  a  dozen  western  species  raised  from  seed  and  now 
well  established  in  Hyde  Park.  On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Norton  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Turner  for  his  interesting 
paper. 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Watts  called  attention  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Salmon's 
successful  effort  [Britten^s  Journal  of  Botany,  January,  1903]  to 
unravel  nomenclatural  intricacies  in  the  case  of  the  moss  described 
by  Schwaegrichen  in  1842  under  the  name  Barbtil a  mnioidea,  but 
which  must  now  be  transferred  to  the  genus  Calyptopog(yii,  In 
Part  i.  of  the  *  Cenvsus  Muscorum  Australiensium,*  B,  innioides  is 
not  recoj?nised;  but,  under  Tortn!a,  both  the  species  crispata  and 
WUhdmii  are  retained.  In  future  these  two  must  apparently  be 
merged  in  Caiyptopogoyi  mnioides  (Schwgr.),  Broth.  In  his 
*  Bryales,*  Brotherus  gives  all  the  species  reviewed  by  Mr.  Salmon, 
viz.,  C  mnioides  (Schwgr.),  crispatulus  (CM.),  Ilookeri  (R.Br.), 
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^patns  (HpeO,  and  Wilhdmii  (C.^.).     But  he  partially  antici- 
re*i  Mr.  Salmon's  conclusions  by  saying  that  all  these  sp^sciesi 
f%  closely  related  to  C.  muicid^^t  and  would  probably,  when 
ma t« rial  came  to  hand,  be  referred  to  that  species. 

He  ftho  submitted  for  record  the  following  list  of  twenty-seven 
Lichens  from  determinations  by  Dr.  Bouly  de  Lesdain  of 
Dunkerque  : — 

Clad&ti^ia  bacUlarUj  Nyl.j  Emu  Plains,  Nov,,  1900. 

,,         cervicoruiHf  Floerke;  Richmond  River,  Aug.^  1900* 
„         degeneraiiSy  Floerke,  var;  Maitland,  Dec,  1900. 
„         d^antula^  Milll.  Arg.;  Emu  Plains,  Nov.,  1900. 
„         mmntia^  Nyl,;  Richmond  River,  Aug.,  1900, 
,,        ftijrata,  var,  pimiata^   Wainio ;     Rich  mood    River, 

Aug,,  1900, 
„         pityrea^  Fr*,  var.;  Richmond  River,  May,  1901. 
„  Bubcariosa^  NyL;  Newcastle,  Dec,  1900. 

i^eptogium  tremfUoides,  var,  azurt^um,  Nyh;   Eiclimond  River, 

1900. 
Purmelia  capei^ata,  Ach.;  Richmond  River,  July,  1900, 
,j  cefrairt,  Ach.;  loc.  l 

t,  coiWfptfrM,  Aeh,^  Richmond  R,»  1900;Goulburn,  190L 

„  „         var.;  Richmond  R.,  1900;  Goulbum,  1901 

„  „         a  form  very  special^  approaching  the  var. 

Uri^ma^  Miill.  Arg. ;  Rocky  Hill,  Oo al- 
burn, March,  1901. 
Fh^mia  chryiophthalma;  Hinton  and  Goulbura,  1900-1901, 
,,  ,,  VB^T*  fornicaiaj  Miill,  Arg.  (Xanihrria 

parietif^^  v,  var.  spinuiosa,  MtilL  Arg. 
olim)* 
Mamatina  calic^iris  ^a  little  doubtful);  Richmond  River,  Aug*, 
1900. 
„  /raxinea;  E.  Maitland,  Dec,  1900. 

Ricasolia  coriacea,  Nyl.;  Richmond  River,  Aug.,  1900. 
Sticta  Colensoiy  Babingt.;  Richmond  River,  1900  and  1901. 
„      lati/ronSy  A.  Rich.;  Richmond  River,  Sept.,  1900. 
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Usnea  ceratina,  Ach.;  Richmond  River,  Oct.,  1900. 

It  dUuypaga^  Ach.;  loc.  ? 

„  dichotoma,  Fr.  (?);  Richmond  River,  July,  1900. 

„  hirta;  Richmond  River,  July,  1900. 

„  longissima  (?);  Richmond  River,  Aug.,  1900. 

„  poliothrix,  Kremph.;  E.  Maitland,  Dec.,  1900. 

„  trichodea,  Ach.;  Richmond  River,  May,  1900. 

Mr.    Watts   also  exhibited  a  collection  of   North   American 
ferns,  including  some  rare  and  beautiful  forms. 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  20th,  1903. 

The  Ordinary  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in 
the  Linnean  Hall,  Ithaca  Road,  Elizabeth  Bay,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  July  29th,  1903. 

Dr.  T.  Storie  Dixson,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Donations  and  Exchanges  received  since  the  previous 
Monthly  Meeting,  amounting  to  19  Vols.,  70  Parts  or  Nos.,  5 
Bulletins,  7  Pamphlets,  3  Miscellanea,  and  1  Map,  received  from 
49  Societies,  tfec,  and  1  Individual,  were  laid  upon  the  table. 
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THE  CONTrNENTAL  ORIGIN  OF  FIJI. 

By  W,  G,  Woolnough,  B.Bc,  F.G:S. 

Past  II. 

FeTROOHAPHICAI.    DESCfiiPTlONB   OF  TYPICAL   TIOCKS, 

(Plates  xxxv,-xKXvi,) 

G  rani  te  (Karoliorotoja wa ) ,  $01 

Quftrtz  Diorite  (Nadr&nikulB,  Wftimboa)  ...        .»  500 

Diorite  (Navua  River  at  Kftkorowalwai)  .,.         „,  &1(^ 

Qoartzit*  (Togieedra) .,.        ^,.  Q14 

Augite  AtidesiUs  (Naraulowail       ..  ,  $1$ 

Pyroxene  Andeaite  t^^omiii.  Upper  Waldkna  BiverJ      „.  6'SQ 

Hornblf^nd^  Andc&ite  (I3uki  L«vu)  , 595 

Hornblende  Andedte  fKorobasab&saga)...         ..  .  ,  539 

Olivine  bearing  Andesito  (Tama  m  Ivi,  Mt,  Victoria)  533 

Porphyritic  BasaU  {NadarlTrntu)  ,.  .  -         ...        ...  586 

In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  a  sketch  of  the  geological  structure 
of  Yiti  Levu  has  been  given,  and  reasons  advanced  to  prove  the 
theory  that  this  portion  of  the  Fiji  Group  is  not  a  typical  oceanic 
island,  but  a  remnant  of  the  great  Australian-Papuan  Continent 
which  in  former  geological  time  must  have  had  a  considerable 
extension  to  the  eastwards  of  its  present  boundaries. 

In  this  portion  of  the  paper  certain  of  the  rocks  collected  are 
petrographically  described  in  considerable  detail.  I  have  de- 
scribed thus  only  a  very  small  part  of  my  collections,  but  I  have 
selected  those  rocks  which  are  typical.  I  very  much  regret  that 
the  work  must  be  regarded  as  incomplete  from  the  absence  of 
chemical  analyses.  I  have  been  so  situated  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  make  these  myself,  or  to  have  them  made  for  me.     The 
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one  which  does  appear  was  made  by  Mr.  D.  Mawson,  B.E.,  and 
Mr.  Stoddard  at  the  Sydney  University,  by  kind  permission  of 
Professor  Liversidge,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Scho6eld, 
A.R.S.M.,  F.C.S.,  and  to  all  these  gentlemen  my  best  thanks  are 
due  and  are  hereby  gratefully  rendered. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  investigation  I  have  been 
hampered  by  lack  of  a  suitable  microscope  and  accessory  apparatus, 
as  the  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Adelaide  is  only  in  its 
infancy.  This  and  the  fact  that  illness  and  the  great 
amount  of  routine  work  in  arranging  the  curriculum  in  what  is 
practically  a  new  course  at  the  above  University  have  made  great 
demands  upon  my  time,  must  be  my  excuse  for  any  gaps  which 
occur  in  the  work.  I  trust  that  those  which  do  occur  will  not 
seriously  interfere  with  the  accuracy  or  completeness  of  the 
descriptions. 

Granite  (Narokorokoyawa).     Plate  xxxv.,  ^g,  1. 

Macroscopic  characters, — Specific  gravity  2*66.  The  rock  is 
moderately  coarse  in  grain,  and  consists  of  a  holocrystalline  mass 
of  clear  quartz,  milky-white  striated  felspar,  black  biotite,  and 
dull  black  grains  of  hornblende,  with  a  little  magnetite  here  and 
there. 

As  a  whole  the  rock  has  undergone  a  considerable  amount  of 
alteration,  both  from  crushing  and  from  chemical  change.  It 
was  very  difficult  to  obtain  material  sufficiently  undecomposed 
for  the  preparation  of  thin  sections,  even  though  a  considerable 
amount  of  blasting  has  been  done  in  the  making  of  a  road. 

The  mechanical  strain  to  which  the  rock  mass  has  been  sub- 
jected is  expressed  by  the  strong  development  of  cleavage  planes, 
etc.  In  the  field  an  obscure  foliation  is  apparent,  but  it  is  not 
at  all  marked  in  hand  specimens. 

Microscopic  characters. — In  thin  section  the  rock  is  seen  to 
possess  a  typical  hypidiomorphic  granular  texture  of  rather  coarse 
grain.  The  pressure  to  which  the  rock  has  been  subjected  is 
expressed  microscopically  by  the  shattering  of  the  component 
minerals,  and  by  the  development  of  optical  anomalies.  These 
32 
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effects  will  be  more  fully  noted  as  the  component  minerals  are 
described  in  detail. 

Quartz  is  fairly  abundant  in  large  grains,  in  some  cases  inter- 
grown  with  one  another.  These  have  roughly  parallel  cracks 
running  through  them  and  passing  without  interruption  from 
one  grain  to  another,  thus  repeating  on  a  microscopic  scale  the 
macroscopic  jointing  of  the  rock.  Breaking  up  of  grains  into  a 
mosaic  is  very  marked.  In  some  cases  this  affects  the  whole 
grain,  but  usually  it  gives  rise  to  a  peripheral  zone  only,  surround- 
ing an  unbroken  nucleus.  Even  where  the  grains  are  not 
shattered,  the  heavy  mechanical  strains  they  have  undergone  are 
evidenced  by  undulose  and  shadowy  extinction  in  parallel  polarised 
light,  and  by  breaking  up  of  the  black  cross  in  convergent  light. 

Unindividualised  inclusions  are  abundant,  both  gas  and  liquid. 
The  latter  frequently  show  bubbles  which  exhibit  spontaneous 
movement.  The  arrangement  of  these  inclusions  in  lines  is  not 
very  marked. 

Felspar  is  the  most  abundant  constituent  of  the  rock.  It  is, 
on  the  whole,  fairly  fresh,  though  incipient  decomposition  is 
noticeable,  and  the  formation  of  kaolin  has  sometimes  proceeded 
to  a  considerable  extent.  A  little  of  the  felspar  must  be  referred 
to  orthoclase.  It  is  untwinned,  and  has  a  refractive  index  lower 
than  that  of  quartz  and  the  dominant  felspar.  It  occurs  in 
perfectly  granular  individuals  of  small  size,  scattered  through 
the  rock,  and  is  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  quartz.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  felspar  is  plagioclase.  It  occurs  in 
subidiomorphic  to  granular  individuals  averaging  about  2*5  mm. 
in  length.  These  have  suffered  considerable  mechanical  deforma- 
tion, resulting  in  bending  and  faulting  of  the  twin  lamellte.  The 
cleavages  appear  as  sharply  defined  cracks  which  the  crushing 
has  rendered  very  numerous. 

In  polarised  light  the  very  fine  lamelljp,  twinned  after  the 
albite  law,  are  practically  universal.  Following  the  absence  of 
twinning  in  the  orthoclase,  Carlsbad  twinning  is  very  much  rarer 
than  usual.  Lamellre,  following  the  perieline  law,  are,  however, 
relatively  more  abundant,  giving  rise  to  a  "grated"  structure. 
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The  crushing  of  the  rock  has  given  rise,  as  above  noted,  to  mole- 
cTilar  movements  in  the  felspars,  and  the  resulting  abnormal 
extinctions  make  optical  determinations  of  the  felspar  ver}' 
difficult.  A  large  number  of  very  satisfactory  measurements  in 
sections  from  the  zone  perpendicular  to  (010)*  gave  20^  as  the 
maximum.  Sections  parallel  to  (010)  are  beautifully  zoned, 
the  zoning  indicating  the  existence  of  many  more  crystallographic 
forms  than  are  shown  by  the  present  boundaries  of  the  crystals, 
even  where  the  latter  are  well  enough  developed  to  be  recog- 
nisable. The  (001)  cleavage  is  sharply  defined,  and  the  (110) 
parting  is  indicated  by  the  arrangement  of  decomposition  pro- 
ducts, thus  enabling  the  section  to  be  oriented.  The  extinction 
angle  varies  from  0^  to-  2°  for  the  outer  zones  to-  14^  for  the 
central  portions.  These  extinctions  agree  in  indicating  that  the 
felspar  varies  from  basic  andesine  in  the  centre  to  oligoclase  at 
the  periphery. 

In  agreement  with  this  determination  are  the  facts  that  the 
refractive  index  of  tho.  peripheral  zones  is  in  all  cases  lower  than 
that  of  quartz,  while  that  of  the  central  nucleus  is  in  all  cases 
higher. 

Interpositions  are  not  very  numerous  in  the  felspar.  The 
principal  individualised  forms  are  small  acicular  prisms  of  apatite 
which  range  down  to  ultramicroscopic  dimensions.  The  larger 
individuals  do  not  appear  to  possess  any  regular  arrangement, 
but  the  smaller  cues  seem  to  lie  with  their  long  axes  parallel  to 
the  crystal  faces  as  indicated  by  the  zones.  There  is  a  little 
magnetite  in  grains  and  crystals,  but  this  is  not  plentiful. 

In  the  more  undecomposed  parts  the  felspar  contains  fairly 
numerous  unindividualised  inclusions  in  the  shape  of  liquid  and 
gas-cavities,  the  former  with  rapidly  moving  bubbles. 


*  The  measurements  of  the  felspars  throughout  the  whole  of  this  investiga- 
tion were  carried  out  according  to  the  methods  elaborated  by  M.  A.  Michel 
L^vj  in  his  ''Etude  sur  la  Determination  des  Felspath  dans  les  Plaques 
Minces"  (Paris,  1894-1896). 
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When  the  felspar  is  considerably  decomposed,  the  liquid  di»- 
appears  and  the  cavities  become  indistinct  among  the  decomposi- 
tion products.  Though  still  fairly  fresh,  the  felspars  have 
suffered  a  certain  amount  of  decomposition.  This  has  given  rise 
to  a  fair  amount  of  kaolin  in  tufts  and  grains.  The  alteration 
has  in  some  cases  gone  on  most  rapidly  along  the  cleavage  cracks, 
but  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them.  Cracks  are  common  in  the 
mineral  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  increase  in  bulk  of  the 
materials  during  the  process  of  alteration  and  hydration,  and 
such  cracks  are  injected  with  the  resulting  products.  The  kaolin 
is  especially  abundant  along  the(llO)  parting  in  sections  parallel 
to  (010).  In  addition  to  the  kaolin,  there  are  developed,  here 
and  there,  small  quantities  of  calcite,  and  light  yellowish-green 
epidote.  These  are  entirely  confined  to  the  central  more  basic 
portions  of  the  felspar.  The  epidote  occasionally  forms  small 
crystals,  but  is  usually  in  the  shape  of  irregular  grains  set  in  a 
matrix  of  lower  refractive  index,  composed  largely  of  calcite. 

Of  the  ferromagnesian  minerals  biotite  is  the  chief.  It  occurs 
in  large  irregular  patches  about  175  mm.  diameter.  These 
exhibit  in  a  very  marked  manner  evidences  of  the  intense  strain 
to  which  the  rock  has  been  subjected,  in  the  bending,  faulting 
and  fraying  out  of  the  plates.  Colour  and  pleochroism  are  quite 
normal,  a  —  golden-yellow,  b  =  c  =  very  dark  brown. 
Absorption:  r=b»a. 

When  the  principal  plane  of  the  polariser  is  parallel  to  the 
cleavage,  the  mineral  is  practically  extinguished. 

The  biotite  has  suffered  considerably  from  decomposition.  In 
almost  every  section  parts  of  the  edge  have  become  greenish  in 
colour,  with  loss  of  intensity  of  pleochroism,  though  the  latter  is 
still  strong  in  grass-green  and  straw  yellow  tints.  The  double 
refraction  of  this  decomposition  product  is  very  weak  indeed;  in 
fact,  some  sections  are  practically  isotropic ;  most  show  the 
characteristic  azure  interference  tints  of  the  chloiites. 

All  stages  of  alteration  can  be  traced,  from  a  mere  slight 
bleaching  of  the  biotite  to  a  mass  of  chlorite,  often  somewhat 
fibrous  in  structure. 
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In  most  cases  the  felspars  are  moulded  on  the  biotite,  but 
occasionally  there  is  an  interpenetration  of  the  marginal  portions 
of  the  two  minerals,  showing  that  the  crystallisation  of  the  mica 
had  not  completely  ceased  when  that  of  the  felspar  commenced.  - 

Interpositions  in  the  form  of  small  prisms  of  colourless  apatite 
occur  like  those  in  the  felspar.  These  do  not  give  rise  to  pleo- 
chroic  halos. 

Hornblende,  though  less  abundant  than  biotite,  is  nevertheless 
fairly  plentiful.     It  occurs  as  completely  allotriomorphic  granules, 
usually  independently  developed,  but  in  some  cases  intergrown 
with  the  biotite.     The  colour  in  ordinary  light  varies  from  light 
yellowish-green  to  strong  green.     Cleavage  is  quite  normal,  and 
in  addition  the  mineral  is  much  shattered  by  the  crushing  of  the 
rock.     The  pleochroism  exhibits  no  points  out  of  the  common, 
a  =  light  greenish-yellow, 
b  =  dark  yellowish -green. 
r  =  dark  green. 

The  absorption  scheme  being :  a<b<C. 

The  maximum  extinction  observed  in  the  vertical  zone  was  22*. 
Almost  all  the  sections  exhibit  the  usual  (010)  twinning. 

The  crystallisation  of  hornblende  has  been  almost  synchronous 
with  that  of  biotite,  and  the  two  minerals  are  irregularly  inter- 
grown. In  most  cases  the  basal  cleavage  of  the  mica  appears  to 
be  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  hornblende,  though  an  odd 
section  here  and  there  does  not  seem  to  follow  this  rule. 

The  alteration  of  hornblende  is  very  similar  to  that  of  biotite, 
and  in  patches,  where  complete  alteration  has  taken  place,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  what  the  original  mineral 
was. 

The  inclusions  in  the  hornblende  are  so  similar  to  those  in  the 
biotite  as  to  call  for  no  special  mention. 

A  little  magnetite  is  scattered  through  the  sections,  occurring 
as  inclusions  in  all  the  essential  minerals  indiscriminately.  In 
all  cases  it  shows  some  trace  of  crystalline  form.  It  is  entirely 
free  from  decomposition  products,  and  the  surface  reflects  incident 
light  brightly. 
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The  only  other  important  accessory  mineral  is  apatite,  which 
is  sparsely  scattered  through  the  rock.  It  is  enclosed  in  all  the 
other  minerals,  even  the  magnetite,  in  small,  quite  perfect  prisms. 

The  order  of  crystallisation  of  the  individual  minerals  is  normal 
Considering  the  amount  of  mechanical  and  chemical  alteration 
to  which  the  rock  has  been  subjected,  together  with  the  com- 
paratively high  lime  percentage  of  the  felspar,  it  is  surprising 
that  so  little  epidote  has  been  formed. 

Quartz  Diorite  (Nadranikula,  Wainibua,  above  the 
village  of  Wainiveidro).     Plate  xxxv.,  fig.  2. 

As  described  above,  this  point  was  the  first  point  at  which  an 
extensive  outcrop  of  plutonic  rock  was  encountered. 

Macroscopic  characters, — The  rock  is,  in  mass,  light  grey  in 
colour.  It  is  strongly  jointed,  there  being  at  least  three  regular 
sets  of  joints  traversing  it  (see  p.  474).  An  additional  evidence 
of  strain  is  afforded  by  a  slight  foliation,  though  this  is  not  so 
marked  as  in  the  Narokorokoyawa  rock. 

The  grain  of  the  rock  is  medium,  much  finer  than  that  of  the 
Narokorokoyawa  rock.  The  most  obvious  minerals  are :  —  Plagio- 
glase  in  fairly  fresh-looking  crystals  and  grains,  5-6  mm.  in  length, 
with  very  bright  cleavage  faces  and  noticeable  striation;  quartz, 
interstitial  in  character;  hornblende  in  quantities  quite  subor- 
dinate to  the  felspar.  On  the  joint-surfaces  a  greenish  to  yellow 
coating  of  a  chloritic  substance  occurs,  with  a  thickness  of  about 
a  millimetre.     The  specific  gravity  of  the  rock  is  2  70. 

Microscopic  characters. — The  texture  is  hypidiomorphic  granu- 
lar, Plagioclase  felspar  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  constituent. 
These  felspars  are  highly  complex,  and  their  determination  is  by 
no  means  easy.  They  are  more  or  less  idiomorphic  in  shape,  with 
a  granular  habit.  In  ordinary  light  they  are  seen  to  be  somewhat 
decomposed,  but  on  the  whole  are  fairly  fresh.  Zoning  is  a  very 
marked  feature,  being  indicated  by  differences  of  refractive  index 
and  arrangement  of  inclusions. 

Observations  in  polarised  light  give  rather  puzzling  results,  and 
appear  to  indicate  that  more  than  one  species  of  felspar  is  present. 
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The  commonest  type  of  felspar  in  the  rock  is  certainly  a  basic 
variety  of  andesine,  or  an  acid  variety  of  labradorite.  This  is 
always  fairly  idiomorphic  and  strongly  zoned.  The  decomposition 
products  are  approximately  centrally  grouped.  In  sections  per- 
pendicular to  (010)  the  maximum  extinction  angle  is  19^.  In 
sections  parallel  to  (010)  the  extinction  varies  from -16"  to 
—  25^  for  the  diflferent  zones.  The  refractive  index  is  in  all 
cases  higher  than  that  of  quartz. 

The  second  type  of  felspar  is  far  less  abundant  than  that  above 
described.  It  occurs  in  small  allotriomorphic  grains  entirely  free 
from  decomposition  products.  In  these  the  maximum  extinction 
in  the  zone  perpendicular  to  (010)  is  6^,  in  section  parallel  to 
(010)  it  is- 4^.  The  refractive  index  is  higher  or  lower  than 
that  of  quartz  according  to  the  relative  orientation  of  the  two 
minerals.     These  sections  must  be  rather  basic  oligoclase. 

The  third  type  of  felspar  is  untwinned  or  twinned  only  accord- 
ing to  the  Carlsbad  law.  It  is  interstitial  in  character  and  very 
sparsely  distributed.  The  decomposition  products  are  abundant, 
and  are  evenly,  not  zonally,  distributed.  The  refractive  index 
is  distinctly  lower  than  that  of  quartz  or  Canada  balsam.  This 
mineral  may  be  orthoclase,  but  is  more  probably  anorthoclase, 
since  other  sections  whose  habit  is  exactly  similar  show  traces  of 
excessively  fine  lamellar  twinning. 

Except  for  the  arrangement  of  the  decomposition  products, 
they  do  not  call  for  very  special  description,  as  they  consist  prac- 
tically entirely  of  kaolin.  A  little  calcite  and  epidote  are 
developed  locally.  The  more  basic  felspars  are  decomposed 
centrally,  but  to  a  much  smaller  extent  towards  the  periphery; 
while  those  felspars  which  have  been  referred  to  anorthoclase  are 
pretty  evenly  affected.  In  all  cases  the  products  are  more 
thickly  grouped  in  certain  planes  than  in  others,  and  these  planes 
are  not  the  cleavage  planes. 

As  inclusions,  we  have  occasional  prisms  of  colourless  apatite 
with  a  marked  tendency  to  arrangement  parallel  to  faces  of  the 
host.  Locally  magnetite  in  minute  crystals  is  very  abundant. 
Here  and  there  very  minute  hair-like  crystals  are  quite  plenti- 
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follj  developed;  they  are  apparently  opaque.  They  are  for  the 
mo6t  part  straight,  bat  an  occasional  geniculate  twin  indicates 
I  hat  tbej  consist  of  rutile. 

Quartz  is  mach  less  abundant  than  felspar,  and  is  entirely 
iDterstitiaL  The  ragged  areas  and  isolated  grains  are  in  some 
coses  optically  continuous  over  comparatively  wide  ureas.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  larger  grains  have  suffered  very  considerably 
from  cniBhing.  As  is  usual,  the  other  minerals  show  little  or  no 
sign  microscopically  of  the  crushing  of  the  rock;  while  quartz, 
the  hardest  mineral  present,  has  been  very  considerably  splintered. 
Usually  the  effect  is  the  production  of  shadowy  extinction,  or  of 
areas  whose  positions  of  extinction  are  very  close;  but  in  some 
cases  the  Ekction  has  proceeded  further,  and  a  coarse  mosaic  has 
been  produced. 

The  individualised  inclusions  in  the  quartz  are  similar  to  those 
above  described  for  felspar.  In  addition,  fluid-cavities  with 
moving  bubbles  are  very  abundant.  In  the  smaller  ones  the 
bubbles  move  spontaneously.  These  cavities  are  distributed 
ulcmg  roughly  parallel  planes,  with  intermediate  clear  spaces. 
The  direcbions  are  fairly  constant  in  each  quartz  grain,  but  the 
planes  do  not  pass  from  grain  to  grain  as  is  often  the  case. 

Hornblende  is  less  abundant  than  either  of  the  above  minerals. 
It  is  subidiomorphic  to  allotriomorphic  in  habit,  and  has  suffered 
very  much  from  decomposition,  passing  into  a  chloritic  product. 
Refractive  index  and  cleavage  are  quite  normal.     Double  refrac- 
tion is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  strong  as  usual.     In  sections  parallel 
to  the  clinopinacoid  the  extinction  is  18°  from  the  trace  of  the 
vertical  axis.     Where  undecomposed  the  pleochroism  is  strong  : 
a  =  light  brownish-yellow. 
b  =  dark  brpwnish-bronze. 
C  — dark  bronze-green. 

Absorption  being  :  a<b<f. 

Incipient  decomposition  is  marked  by  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  pleochroism.  All  the  colours  become  more  bluish,  particu- 
larly those  for  the  directions  of  maximum  and  minimum  elasticity; 
C  in   some  cases   is  quite  greenish-blue.     Up  to  this  stage  the 
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decomposition  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  strength  of  the  doable 
refraction.  As  the  process  of  alteration  proceeds,  the  mineral 
splits  up  into  fibres  whose  refractive  index  and  double  refraction 
are  lower  than  those  of  the  undecomposed  substance.  The  inter- 
stices between  the  fibres  are  filled  with  a  very  weakly  doubly 
refracting  substance  of  yellow  colour.  The  final  stage  of  decom- 
position results  in  the  production  of  aggregates  of  yellow-green 
or  greenish-blue  chlorite.  Sometimes  these  aggregates  are 
spherical-radial  on  a  very  small  scale,  each  little  sphere  giving  a 
cross  between  crossed  nicols;  in  other  cases  the  aggregates  are 
homogeneous.  The  refractive  index  is  low,  and  the  double  refrac- 
tion exceedingly  weak,  much  less  than  for  apatite.  The  formation 
of  this  chloritic  material  is  accompanied  by  the  separation  of 
grains,  scales,  and  tufts  of  a  white  opaque  mineral  very  suggestive 
of  leacoxene.  The  presence  of  considerable  quantities  of  other 
titanium  minerals  renders  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  is 
the  nature  of  the  white  mineral. 

Biotite  is  not  recognisable.  If  it  was  present  originally  it  has 
been  entirely  converted  into  chlorite.  Some  of  the  aggregates  of 
the  latter  mineral  are  very  fibrous,  and  suggestive  of  pseudo- 
morphs  after  biotite;  but,  as  all  stages  from  these  fibrous  aggre- 
gates to  almost  undecomposed  hornblende  are  met  with,  it  is  safer 
to  refer  all  the  chlorite  to  that  source.  In  five  slices  of  the  rock 
not  one  recognisable  piece  of  biotite  was  met  with. 

The  most  abundant  and  most  important  accessory  mineral  is 
sphene.  It  is  present  mostly  in  the  form  of  irregular  grains  of 
yellowish-grey  colour  without  pleochroism.  A  few  of  the  sections 
show  some  approach  to  the  lozenge-shape,  and  in  these  the  unsym- 
metrical  cleavage  is  well  marked.  The  mineral  is  undoubtedly 
of  primary  origin. 

The  iron  ore  is  magnetite,  probably  titaniferous.  Where  the 
sections  are  idiomorphic,  they  show  the  forms  characteristic  of 
magnetite.  By  reflected  light,  however,  they  are  not  so  bright 
as  magnetite  usually  is,  and  are  associated  with  grey  and  brownish 
decomposition  products. 
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The  other  accessory  minerals  are  the  small,  relatively  long 
prisms  of  apatite  noted  above  as  inclusions  in  the  later  formed 
minerals,  and  an  occasional  very  small  zircon. 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  crystallisation,  magnetite  encloses 
apatite  but  is  earlier  than  sphene.  All  three  are  earlier  than 
hornblende,  felspar,  or  quartz,  which  crystallised  in  that  order. 
The  crystallisation  of  the  felspar  referred  to  anorthoclase  over- 
lapped that  of  quartz  to  some  extent,  as  the  two  are  found  inter- 
grown  in  a  semigraphic  manner  at  times. 

D  i  o  r  i  t  e  (Gravels  of  Navua  River  at  Nakorowaiwai). 

Macroscopic  characters.  — The  rock  is  moderately  coarse-grained. 
It  is  greyish  in  colour,  and  is  speckled  with  hornblende.  It 
consists  principally  of  greyish  felspar  and  very  dark  green  horn- 
blende; some  biotite  can  also  he  recognised.  Quartz  is  not  very 
noticeable  on  the  rolled  surface,  but  on  the  polished  surface  is 
seen  to  be  moderately  plentiful.  The  greenish  decomposition 
products  of  the  hornblende  and  biotite  are  fairly  abundantly 
distributed.     Specific  gravity  2-79. 

Microscopic  characters. — The  texture  of  the  rock  is  moderately 
coarse  hypidiomorphic  granular. 

The  constituent  minerals  include  triclinic  felspar,  hornblende, 
biotite,  a  little  interstitial  quartz,  small  amounts  of  magnetite 
and  minor  accessories,  and  decomposition  products.  The  rock  is 
therefore  almost  a  pure  diorite. 

The  minerals  as  a  whole  are  surprisingly  fresh-looking,  though 
the  ferromagnesian  constituents  show  signs  of  incipient  decompo- 
sition. A  certain  amount  of  strain  is  evidenced  by  the  fracturing 
of  the  felspars,  bending  of  the  micas,  and  undulose  extinction  in 
mosbof  the  minerals;  but  the  absence  of  marginal  crushing  shows 
that  the  forces  have  not  been  very  intense. 

Felspar  is  the  most  abundant  constituent  of  the  rock.  It 
occurs  in  idiomorphic  and  subidiomorphic  sections  averaging 
about  2*3  by  1*25  mm.  in  area.  It  is  quite  clear  and  colourless, 
and,  though  much  cracked,  is  free  from  decomposition  products. 
The  usual   cleavages  are  strongly  developed.      A  study  of  the 
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refractive  indices  proves  that  the  felspars  are  complex  in  structure. 
Many  of  the  crystals  exhibit  a  large  kernel  with  a  refractive 
index  about  the  same  as  that  of  quartz  (sometimes  slightly  higher, 
sometimes  lower),  but  always  higher  than  that  of  Canada  balsam. 
These  kernels  are  surrounded  by  a  broad,  very  sharply  defined 
ring  of  felspar,  comparatively  free  from  the  cracks  which  are  so 
abundant  in  the  kernel,  and  with  a  refractive  index  lower  than 
that  of  either  quartz  or  Canada  balsam.  In  most  cases  there  are 
only  two  such  sharply  defined  zones,  but  in  a  few  instances  there 
are  three  or  several  rings. 

In  polarised  light  most  of  the  sections  exhibit  albite  lamellse, 
with  or  without  Carlsbad  and  pericline  twinning.  Some  sections, 
proved  not  to  be  orthoclase  by  their  refractive  index  and  optical 
properties,  show  only  the  Carlsbad  twinning  without  any  trace 
of  lamination  after  the  albite  law.  In  addition  to  the  compara- 
tively simple  twinning,  there  is,  in  many  instances,  an  excessively 
fine  polysynthetic  twinning  sensibly  perpendicular  to  the  albite 
lamelle,  and  usually  affecting  only  a  portion  of  the  section.  It 
is  possible  that  this  may  represent  the  twinning  after  the  pericline 
law,  but  as  the  latter  form  occurs  well  developed  in  other  sections, 
this  particularly  fine  lamination  is  very  puzzling. 

In  spite  of  the  comparative  freshness  of  the  felspar,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  section  giving  satisfactory  measurements.  The 
crushing  of  the  rock  as  a  whole  has  given  rise  to  bending  and 
faulting  of  the  lamellte,  undulose  extinction,  and  aggregate 
polarisation.  Sections  parallel  to  (010)  are  on  the  whole  more 
satisfactory  than  those  perpendicular  to  that  face.  The  extinc- 
tion of  the  outside  zone  varies  from  within  outwards  from  -  6^ 
to-2^  that  of  the  kernel  f  rom  -  28^  to -16®.  Taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  refractive  index  observations,  these  figures 
indicate  a  felspar  varying  between  labradorite  and  andesine  for 
the  kernel,  and  zones  of  oligoclase  of  varying  composition  for  the 
peripheral  portions. 

The  sudden  change  in  the  composition  of  the  felspar  between 
the  kernel  and  the  outer  coating  is  suggestive  of  a  marked  change 
in  conditions  of  crystallisation  after  the  formation  of  the  inner 
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portions  of  the  felspar  and  before  the  final  consolidation  of  the 
rock.  No  other  evidence  in  support  of  the  idea  of  a  secondary 
addition  to  the  felspar  crystals  could  be  found.  As  will  be 
explained  later,  abundant  evidence  of  this  phenomenon  is  met 
with  in  certain  of  the  andesites;  but  porphyritic  structure,  so 
characteristic  of  change  of  physical  conditions  during  the  con- 
solidation of  rock,  is  conspicuously  absent  in  the  present  instance. 
I  could  find  no  evidence  of  rounding  of  the  kernels  before  the 
crystallisation  of  the  outer  coat. 

Inclusions  are  not  very  abundant  in  the  felspar.  There  are 
gas-cavities  and  liquid  inclusions  with  moving  bubbles,  all  of  very 
minute  dimensions.  Grains  and  short  prisms  of  a  yellow-green 
mineral  which,  by  its  refractive  index,  double  refraction,  and 
pleochroism,  is  seen  to  be  hornblende,  also  occur.  There  are  also 
small  grains  and  crystals  of  magnetite. 

Hornblende  occurs  in  thoroughly  allotriomorphic  sections  up 
to  2*6  X  1*0  mm.  in  area,  scattered  plentifully  through  the  rock. 
Cleavage,  refractive  index,  and  double  refraction  are  quite  normal. 
The  pleochroism  is  very  strong. 

a  =  light  greenish-yellow. 
b  =  dark  yellowish  green. 
C  =  dark  green. 
Absorption  :  a<b<C. 

The  extinction  angle  c  :  c  =  20^. 

Many  of  the  sections  afford  fine  examples  of  the  ordinary 
twinning  on  (100). 

Decomposition  has  not  proceeded  to  any  great  extent  as  a  rule. 
The  principal  product  is  a  bright  green  pleochroic  chlorite.  One 
patch  of  this,  showing  no  trace  of  cleavage,  and  therefore  probably 
parallel  to  (001),  exhibits  in  convergent  polarised  light  a 
sharply  curved  brush.  The  mineral  is,  therefore,  biaxial,  with  a 
very  small  optic  axial  angle  ;  the  optical  sign  is  found  to  be 
negative.  The  pleochroism  of  this  decomposition  product  is 
bright  grass-green  for  rays  vibrating  parallel  to  the  cleavage, 
light  straw-yellow  for  those  at  right  angles.     The  double  refrac- 
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tion  varies  from  sky-blue  tints  up  to  a  maximum  which  is  fairly 
high  for  chlorite. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  epidote  is  formed  at  the  same  time. 
In  colour  this  is  yellowish-green,  and  is  easily  recognised  by  its 
high  refractive  index,  and  strong  double  refraction,  in  grains 
scattered  throughout  the  chlorite. 

The  only  inclusion  of  importance  is  magnetite  in  grains  and 
crystals. 

Biotite  is  less  abundant  than  hornblende,  but  is  nevertheless 
an  important  essential  constituent.  It  occurs  in  thoroughly 
allotriomorphic  sections  up  to  about  1*5  x  0*75  mm.  in  area. 

Cleavage,  refractive  index,  and  double  refraction  are  quite 
normal.  As  stated  above,  the  mica  plates  are  often  bent  owing 
to  the  strain  which  aflfects  the  rock  as  a  whole.  The  pleochroism 
is  as  usual  very  strong;  vibrations  parallel  to  the  cleavage  are 
almost  completely  absorbed,  while  those  vibrating  at  right  angles 
give  a  strong  yellow  colour. 

The  mica  shows  the  effects  of  decomposition  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  hornblende  does.  The  earliest  stages  are  marked 
by  the  occurrence  of  odd  patches  of  chlorite  in  parallel  position 
with  regard  to  the  original  mineral.  All  stages  between  this, 
and  a  complete  replacement  of  the  mica  by  a  mixture  of  chlorite, 
epidote,  and  opaeite,  can  be  traced. 

The  chlorite  is  similar  to  that  described  above  under  the 
decomposition  products  of  hornblende.  In  the  final  stage  it  is 
usually  impossible  to  say  to  which  of  the  two  species  the  original 
mineral  belonged.  As  a  rule  the  epidote  derived  from  the  biotite 
is  rather  lighter  in  colour  than  that  from  the  hornblende,  but 
it  is  otherwise  very  similar. 

Included  in  the  biotite  are  grains  and  crystals  of  magnetite. 

Thou<];h  intimately  associated,  the  hornblende  and  biotite  are 
not  intergrown  to  any  extent.  Where  any  trace  of  such  an 
arrangement  occurs,  the  mica  appears  to  be  the  older  of  the  two. 

In  addition  to  the  small  grains  of  magnetite  included  in  the 
ferromagnesian  minerals,  this  mineral  is  fairly  abundant  in  more 
or  less  idiomorphic  sections  throughout  the  rock. 
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Quartzite  (Togicedra).     Plate  xxxv.,  fig,  3. 

In  hand  specimen  very  little  of  the  structure  of  the  rock  can 
be  made  out,  as  it  very  fine-grained  and  very  uniform  in  texture. 
The  colour  is  almost  black,  and  the  stone  is  intensely  hard.  As 
stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  the  rock  is  very  considerably 
jointed,  but  the  bedding  planes  are  in  many  cases  obscure. 
When  they  are  visible,  the  dip  is  at  very  high  angles,  but  variable 
in  direction  and  amount. 

In  thin  section  the  rock  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  very  fine-grained 
aggregate,  the  base  of  which  is  a  very  fine  mosaic  of  quartz  and 
one  or  more  other  colourless  minerals.  Many  of  the  colourless 
granules  which  have  broken  away  from  the  edge  of  the  section 
have  a  refractive  index  lower  than  that  of  Canada  balsam.  This 
material  cannot  be  quartz.  It  is  perfectly  clear  and  colourless, 
shows  no  microscopic  structures  (cleavage,  twinning,  &c.),  and 
possesses  very  weak  double  refraction.  An  acid  felspar,  probably 
albite,  answers  to  this  description.  The  principal  coloured  con- 
stituent is  referable  to  amphibole.  It  occurs  in  minute  prismatic 
sections  whose  minor  limit  of  size  is  submicroscopic.  The  larger 
ones  are  greenish-yellow  in  colour,  and  noticeably  pleochroic. 
The  extinction  angle  is  within  about  lO"*  of  their  direction  of 
elongation.  Refractive  index  is  high,  and  double  refraction 
quite  strong.  The  colour  for  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the 
length  is  light  yellow  ;  for  those  parallel  to  the  length  it  is 
slightly  darker  greenish-yellow.  The  largest  prisms  are  distinctly 
fibrous,  and  are  frayed  out  at  the  end;  the  smaller  individuals 
occur  independently  or  clustered  together  to  form  tufts.  The 
arrangement  is  on  the  whole  irregular,  but  a  more  or  less  marked 
grouping  in  parallel  layers  imparts  a  foliated  structure  to  the 
rock.  In  cross  section  the  outline  is  rounded  to  irregular.  No 
mica  can  be  perceived.  A  little  apatite  in  minute  prisms  is 
recognisable.  Iron  ore  in  rounded  grains  is  exceedingly  abundant. 
It  is  almost  exclusively  referable  to  magnetite,  though  an  occa- 
sional speck  of  pyrites  is  present. 

The  rock  is  traversed  by  numerous  irregular  quartz  veins,  in 
which  the  quartz  assumes  the  character  of  a  mosaic. 
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A  ugite  Andesite  (Namulowai).      Plate  xxxv.,  figs.  4-5. 

M(tero9Copic  characters, — In  hand  specimen  the  rock  is  dark 
blue-grey  in  colour,  and  very  compact  in  texture.  It  consists  of 
a  well-marked  cryptoci-ystalline  base,  with  very  numerous,  beauti- 
fully fresh,  small,  felspar  phenocrysts,  in  which  the  albite  striations 
can  be  readily  seen  with  a  lens.  Much  less  abundant  than  the 
felspar  is  augite,  in  rather  dark  greenish-yellowish  crystals,  or 
nests  of  crystals.     There  is  no  distinct  evidence  of  flow. 

The  outcrop  described  in  Part  i.  of  this  paper  is  a  remarkable 
thimble-shaped  hill.  It  is  very  roughly  columnar,  so  that  the  rock 
tends  to  break  up  into  angular  fragments  from  4  or  5  inches  in 
diameter  upwards.     Specific  gravity,  2*64. 

Microscopic  characters. — The  base  consists  of  a  light  yellowish- 
brown  glass,  through  which  are  scattered  very  numerous  crystal- 
lites and  microlites,  giving  it  a  characteristic  hyalopilitic  texture. 
The  crystallites  have  the  form  of  very  minute  straight  or  curved 
rods  and  fibres,  and  are  irregularly  interlaced  without  any  obvious 
flow-structure. 

Through  the  glass  are  scattered— but  not  abundantly— very 
minute  microlites  of  felspar.  These  are  square  to  lath-shaped 
sections,  whose  extinction  is  sensibly  straight.  No  trace  of 
twinning  is  to  be  seen.  The  characters  observed  agree,  so  far  as 
they  go,  with  oligoclase. 

Still  more  scarce  than  the  felspar  microlites  are  those  of  augite. 
They  take  the  form  of  rather  slender  prisms,  with  a  faint  yellowish 
colour,  high  refractive  index,  and  large  extinction  angles. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  rock  is  the  abun- 
dance of  felspar  phenocrysts.  These  vary  in  size  up  to  about 
1-75  mm.  long.  A  few  show  perfectly  sharply  defined  outlines, 
but  most  have  more  or  less  strongly  marked  resorption  rims. 
All  stages  can  be  traced,  from  perfect  crystals  to  mere  hazy 
patches,  where  the  base  is  lighter  in  colour  than  usual,  marking 
places  where  felspar  crystals  have  been  almost  completely  redis- 
solved. 
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Tbe  peculiarity  in  these  felspars,  which  imniediateiy  attracts 
the  attention,  is  the  enormous  abundance  of  inclusions,  and  thdr 
marked  zonal  arrangement.  The  actual  nature  of  these  inter- 
positions will  be  L'onsider^d  later.  Some  sections  contain  none 
of  them.  In  practically  every  instance  the  *'  inclusion  zone  "  ii 
bounded  peripherally  by  a  perfectly  limpid  ring.  The  shape  of  the 
"  inclusion  zone  *'  indicates  that  the  original  crystal  lof^t  it^  aharp 
edgei^  owing  to  corrosion,  and  the  secondary  felspathic  material 
of  rather  more  acid  composition  was  added  peripheral  iy  in  optical 
continuity  with  the  nucleus,  i-eproducing  the  original  cr^'stal 
edges.  These  crystals  have  a  refractive  index  higher  than  that 
of  Canada  balsam.  The  zones  are  remarkable,  in  that  a  more 
basic  zone  is  ui>ually  int.erposed  between  the  nucleus  and  the 
peripheral  zone,  sharply  marked  off  from  both  by  its  higher 
refractive  index  and  different  extinction  angle.  In  some  cases 
the  recurrence  of  several  basic  zones  is  to  be  noticed. 

Sections  in  the  zone  perpendicular  to  (010)  are  apparently 
free  from  inclusions,  and  do  not  as  a  rule  show  much  zoning, 
especially  those  with  the  maximum  extinction  angle.  The  maximum 
extinction  angle  obtained  in  a  very  large  number  of  readings  was 
37**.     The  greater  number  of  readings  lay  between  33*^  and  37**. 

In  sections  of  this  zone  twinning  after  the  albite  and  Carlsbad 
laws  is  almost  aniversal.  One  section,  which  does  not  exhibit 
Carlsbad  twinning,  shows  that  after  another  law.  The  plane  of 
composition  cuts  diagonally  across  that  of  the  albite  lamellse.  I 
take  this  to  be  the  Baveno  law. 

Sections  parallel  to  (010)  are  very  strongly  zoned.  The 
cleavages  parallel  to  (001)  are  sharply  defined,  while  those 
parallel  to  the  prism  face  are  in  some  cases  marked  by  rough 
cracks.  The  zoning,  indicating  the  presence  of  (001),  (lOl), 
(201),  allows  the  orientation  of  the  section.  It  is  thus  found 
that  the  extinction  angle  varies  from -17°  to  -  28**  for  the 
different  zones.  The  kernel  is  in  all  cases  the  most  basic  part,  and 
usually  occupies  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  area  of  the  section. 
The  most  basic  variety  of  felspar  is  thus  Bytownite.  This  deter- 
mination is  in  accord  with  the  fact  that  the  refractive  index  is  fairly 
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high.  The  double  refraction  is  also  noticeably  greater  than 
usual  for  a  felspar.  Observations  in  convergent  light  are  not 
very  satisfactory;  they  appear  to  indicate  that  in  sections  parallel 
to  (010)  an  optic  axis  emerges  just  outside  the  field.  This  is 
what  ought  to  happen  for  bytownite,  but  the  figure  is  so  hazy 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  quite  certain. 

Augite  phenocrysts  are  fairly  abundant,  though  much  less  so 
than  felspar.  They  are  bounded  in  the  vertical  zone  by  -{  100  (- 
and  «{  010  }-  very  strongly  developed,  -{  110  }•  just  noticeable, 
and  are  terminated  by  -{  111  }-.  The  ordinary  (100)  twinning 
is  present  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  The  prismatic  cleavages 
are  fairly  perfect,  but  the  rather  uncommon  cleavage  parallel  to 
(010)  and  perpendicular  to  the  trace  of  the  twinning  plane  is 
even  more  marked  in  many  cases.  The  colour  by  transmitted 
light  is  very  pale  greenish-yellow.  Faint  as  the  colour  is,  a 
pleochroism  is  just  observable.     Its  scheme  is  : 

31  =  very  light  yellow. 
b=     „      ,»     green. 
C=     „       „     brown. 

The  absorption  is  :  a<b<C. 

The  average  size  of  the  crystals  is  about  J  mm.  long  by  J  mm. 
thick. 

The  refractive  index  and  double  refraction  are  quite  normal. 

Many  of  the  crystals  are  distinctly  corroded,  and  show  a 
marked  resorption  rim  in  which  is  developed  some  secondary 
magnetite.  The  inclusions  in  the  augite  are  not  very  numerous; 
magnetite  grains  and  crystals  are  by  far  the  most  abundant,  but 
a  few  very  small  apatite  crystals  also  occur.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  a  few  indeterminate  greenish  plates  which,  when 
edge  on,  appear  like  threads. 

The  augite  is  practically  entirely  free  from  decomposition,  not 
even  a  trace  of  chloritic  material  being  observed,  unless  the  plates 
just  referred  to  are  of  this  character. 
33 
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In  addition  to  the  isolated  crystals  of  augite  scattered  through 
the  base,  there  are  a  few  rosettes  of  crystals  up  to  about  a  couple 
of  millimetres  in  diameter. 

The  only  other  mineral  to  be  noted  is  magnetite  in  grains  and 
crystals  up  to  about  J  mm.  in  diameter. 

Some  peculiar  granular  aggregates  occur.  They  consist  of 
small  grains  of  rather  more  greenish  augite  than  that  noted 
above,  clear  basic  felspar,  magnetite,  and  a  little  brown  glass 
similar  to  that  composing  the  base.  They  range  up  to  about 
§  mm.  in  diameter. 

As  stated  above,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
rock  is  the  exceptional  development  of  inclusions  in  the  felspar. 
In  all  instances  they  appear  to  be  mainly  tabular;  and  some 
sections,  particularly  those  in  the  zone  perpendicular  to  (010) 
giving  extinction  angles  near  the  maximum,  are  apparently  quite 
free  from  them.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
positions have  their  maximum  extension  in  (010),  while  their 
thickness  is  very  small;  or  else  such  sections,  being  more  or  less 
through  the  centre  of  the  crystal,  have  missed  the  crowded  parts 
which  are  on  the  whole  more  towards  the  exterior.  The  indi- 
vidualised inclusions  are  of  three  kinds  : — 

(1).  Faint  greenish  grains  whose  refractive  index  and  double 
refraction  indicate  augite.  The  uniformity  of  distribution  of 
their  polarisation  colours  confirms  the  statement  that  they  are 
platy. 

(2).  Clear  prisms  of  minute  size,  perhaps  slightly  greenish  in 
colour.  Their  refractive  index  is  considerably  higher  than  that 
of  the  felspar.  They  are  crossed  by  a  marked  parting  perpendi- 
cular to  their  length,  and  possess  a  noticeable  double  refraction. 
The  extinction  angle  measured  from  the  long  axis  of  the  prism 
is  large,  angles  up  to  45^  i)eing  met  with.  The  orientation  is  on 
the  wliole  irregular,  but  soinetimes  sliort  rods  are  arranged  end 
to  end  in  straight  lines,  witli  very  small  spaces  between  them, 
like  tlie  carriages  of  a  railway  ti-ain.     They  are  especially  abun- 
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dant  in,  but  by  no  means  confined  to,  certain  very  much  corroded 
crystals,  and  in  these  casern  pass  insensibly  into  the  hair-like 
microlites  in  the  base.  Their  exact  nature  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
They  are  certainly  not  hornblenc^^  (too  high  an  extinction  angle), 
but  are  more  likely  augite.  They  are,  however,  distinct  from  the 
perfectly  definite  augite  microlites  (No.  1  above).  The  two  kinds 
occur  in  the  same  felspar  crystal. 

(3).  Magnetite  grains  surrounded  by  radial  and,  in  some  cases 
concentric  contraction  cracks,  are  only  sparsely  distributed. 

The  most  numerous  inclusions  are  unindividualised.  These 
consist  of  glass  which  in  the  smaller  occurrences  is  colourless,  but 
in  the  larger  ones  takes  on  the  character  of  the  base,  that  is, 
becomes  brown  in  colour,  and  crowded  with  microlites.  The 
small  colourless  ones  are  more  or  less  rectangular  in  outline,  and 
are  of  the  nature  of  negative  crystals  (fig.  5).  In  almost  every  case 
these  small  inclusions  contain  a  relatively  fairly  large  fixed 
bubble,  and  are  strikingly  like  those  figured  by  Cohen.*  The 
markedly  brown  inclusions  are  for  the  most  part  irregular  in 
shape,  and  are  probably  more  of  the  nature  of  solution  cavities 
rather  than  true  inclusions.  In  one  or  two  of  the  most  corroded 
crystals,  distinct  necks  can  be  found  joining  them  to  the  substance 
of  the  ba,se.  In  those  crystals  which  have  been  added  to  second- 
arily, the  inclusions  cease  abruptly  at  the  original  somewhat 
rounded  surface,  and  the  more  acid  peripheral  zone  is  quite  free 
from  them.  The  explanation  of  the  arrangement  of  the  inclusions 
is  probably  that  the  original  basic  felspars  suffered  very  consider- 
ably from  corrosion  by  the  magma.  The  solution  followed  the 
plane  of  the  (010)  cleavage  mainly.  Afterwards,  through  change 
of  conditions  another  period  of  felspar-building  followed,  and  the 
outer  inclusion  free  zone  of  acid  felspar  was  added. 


*  Sammlung  von  Mickrophotographien  zur  Verauschaulichung  der  mikro- 
fkopiachen  Structur  von  Mineralien  und  Gesteinen.     Taf.  viii.,  ix.,  x. 
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iCal  analysis  of  this  rock  made  by  Messrs.  Stoddard 
^son  at  the  University  of  ^^ydney^  by  kind  permi^^ioti  of 
'  Liversidge^  is  as  follows  ; — 
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Total 99-94 

This  ijidkates  a  somewbat  basic  aade^it^. 

Pyroxene   Andesite    f from  coarse  vokimic  breoeia  of 
Vonta,  Upper  Waidina  River). 

MacTOicopk  characierg.—Th^  breccia,  from  which  the  rock  here 

described  was  obtained,  formes  an  enormous  outcrop  It  rises 
from  the  river  level  in  great  cliffs  which  must  be  quite  1000  feet 
high.  These  ^\\fh  limit  the  view  in  nearly  all  directions,  the 
greatest  distance  vij^ihle  being  somewhat  over  a  mile.  The 
boulders  range  up  to  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  angular  to 
eubangular  in  shape.  The  groundniass  ia  greyish  in  colour,  and 
eonsiats  of  comminuted  fragments  of  rock  s^imilar  to  that  com, 
posing  the  boulders.  The  latter  in  hand  specimen  is  of  a  rather 
light  blue-grey  colour.  It  is  minutely  vej*ieular,  the  cavities 
being  irregular  in  shape,  and  up  to  about  *i  mm.  in  diameter. 
They  are  coated  inside  with  i\  thin  film  of  l)luiKh-white  substance 
which  does  not  effervesce  with  acids.  These  give  the  rock  a 
speckled  appearance.  There  are  numerous  glassy  striated  felspars 
up  to  3  or  4  mm.  in  length,  with  less  abundant  and  less  obvious 
small  crystals  of  brownish  translucent  pyroxene.  A  certain 
amount  of  magnetite  can  also  be  detected.     The  presence  of  the 
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cavities  makes  the  determination  of   specific   gravity  in  mass 
valueless  as  a  criterion  of  chemical  composition,  and  their  small 
size  would  necessitate  very  fine  crushing  to  eliminate  the  error. 
The  specific  gravity  in  mass  is  2*58. 

Microaeopic  characters. — In  thin  section  the  rock  is  obviously 
rendered  strongly  porphyritic  by  felspar,  augite  and  hypersthene. 
The  base  possesses  a  distinct  hyalopilitic  texture.  The  amount  of 
glass  is  relatively  large  and  is  quite  colourless.  Through  it  are 
scattered  such  large  numbers  of  microlites  as  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  grey  "felt"  under  low  powers.  Under  mode- 
rately high  powers  these  microlites  are  seen  to  consist  of  (1)  very 
numerous  straight  and  curved  hair-like  microlites  undeterminable 
under  a  magnification  of  750  diameters;  (2)  plentiful  rod-shaped 
augites;  and  (3)  small  felspar  laths. 

The  augite  rods,  with  very  sharply  defined  boundaries,  run  up 
to  about  0*026  mm.  x  0*006  mm.  as  a  rule,  a  few  odd  ones  being 
about  twice  as  much  in  each  direction.  In  colour  they  are 
greenish-yellow,  and  have  extinction  angles  up  to  45^.  The 
double  refraction  is  quite  noticeable. 

The  felspar  microlites  are  of  about  the  same  order  of  size  as  the 
augites,  but  their  boundaries  are  by  no  means  so  sharply  defined 
on  account  of  their  much  lower  refractive  index.  This  is  less 
than  that  of  Canada  balsam.  The  extinction  angle,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  measured,  is  within  a  few  degrees  of  straight.  These 
facts  indicate  that  the  felspar  is  oligoclase. 

Grains  and  crystals  of  magnetite  are  moderately  abundant. 
The  vesicular  character,  so  obvious  in  hand  specimen,  is  much 
less  marked  in  section.  The  irregular  shape  of  the  cavities  makes 
them  look  like  accidental  holes  in  the  section.  The  film  of 
material  immediately  in  contact  with  the  walls  is  almost  opaque, 
and  shows  white  by  reflected  light.  By  transmitted  light  it  is 
very  dark  brown  on  account  of  its  opacity.  It  is  apparently 
fibrous  and  isotropic.  Here  and  there  there  are  other  zeolitic 
materials  present  in  small  quantities.  Parts  of  this  substance 
have  a  refractive  index  almost  the  same  as  that  of  Canada  balsam, 
and  are  perfectly  isotropic;  other  parts  have  a  refractive  index 
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**'■  than   that  of  Canada  bal?4ara,  and  are  \ery  faintly  doubly 
**'"'*      The  amount  is  small,  and  the  projcierties  obycure. 

%rs  of  the  first  ^^neration  varj  in  size  up  to  2*35  >t 

I'hey  are  very  clear  and  free  from  decompu>3ition.     In 

castifi  they  are  crowded  with  inclusions  which  are  *  usually 

or  less  zonal ly  arranged.      In  aorae  sections  **dusty'*  inclu- 

an  are  so  abundant  as  to  render  the  felspars  almost  opaque. 

eae  inclusions  are  descri1:>ed  later.     The  zoning  produced  by 

-motphnus  layers  of  felspars  of  varying  composition  is  strongly 

rked  bj- differences  of  refractive  index  hi  ordinary  light,  and 

by         rencea  of  double  refraction  in  polarised  light,  espc-ciaUy 

sections  parallel    to  (010),     The  refractive  index  is  in    all 

es    markedly    higher   than    that  of    Canada    balsam.      The 

eavages  parallel  to  -{  010  j-    and    ^  001  J^  are  sharply  detined, 

!  that  parallel  to  {  110  J-  is  marked  by  etix>ng  cracks, 

^i^r.ween  crossed  nicols  ahiioat  all  the  sections  exhibit  albite 

ng  occasionally  combined  with  that  after  Carlslmd  and 

f    laws.       Zoning,    expressed    by   diflei-ences   in    double 

tion,  is  less  marked  in  sections   perpendicular  to  ^  OIQ  [- 

I  *t  IS  in  some  of  the  other  rocks  tlescnljed;  but,  as  stated 

•  **  inc^  feature  in  sections  parallel  to  {  010  ^  * 

1 1  e  perpendicular  to  -j  010  ^  give  symmetrical 

IS  to  a  maximum  of  32*-^  with  a  difference  of  15* 
betsvcf^n  the  extinctions  in  tlie  two  part^  i»f  a  Carlsbad  twin* 
Oood  sections  parallel  to  -j  010  }-  give  an  extinction  of  ~  11*"  for 
the  peripheral,  and -24®  for  the  central  portions.  These 
measurements  indicate  that  the  external  zones  consist  of  a  basic 
andesine,  while  the  central  kernel  is  a  basic  labradorite. 

The  inclusions  in  the  felspars  may  be  divided  into  glassy  and 
lithoidal,  gaseous,  individualised  and  *' dusty." 

The  glassy  and  lithoidal  inclusions  are  very  variable  in  size 
and  shape.  As  a  rule  they  are  round  or  irregular,  but  occa- 
sionally they  approach  the  form  of  negative  crystals.  The  glass 
is  yellowish  or  brownish  in  colour,  while  the  lithoidal  portions 
contain  thread-like  microlites,  and  pass  insensibly  into  those 
described  as  dusty. 
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The  gas-cavities  call  for  no  special  remark.  They  resemble 
the  glass-inclusions  in  size  and  shape. 

The  individualised  inclusions  can  be  referred  to  augite  and 
magnetite.  In  all  cases  the  former  is  yellowish-green  in  colour, 
with  perfectly  normal  refractive  index  and  double  refraction.  It 
occurs  in  two  distinct  habits:  (i.)  rounded  or  irregular  grains 
generally  more  or  less  centrally  arranged,  and  ( ii.)  prisms  exactly 
similar  to  those  in  the  base  arranged  peripherally  and  generally 
fsraDel  to  crystal  edges.  The  grains  are  mostly  about  0*02  mm. 
diameter  or  smaller,  though  occasional  fragments  up  to  0*2  mm.  in 
length  may  be  observed. 

Magnetite  grains  are  far  less  abundant  than  augite,  and  are 
usuaUy  about  0-02  mm.  diameter.  They  are  as  a  rule  strongly 
idiomorphic. 

The  "dusty'*  inclusions  have  the  form  of  minute  lines  and  dots 
which  are  certainly  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  corrosion 
and  rejuvenescence. 

These  latter  effects  are  very  strongly  marked,  some  crystals 
having  been  almost  entirely  redissolved  by  the  magma.  Such 
sections  exhibit  what  have  been  termed  above  ''dusty"  inclusions 
in  enormous  numbers  round  the  periphery.  They  are  connected 
with  the  magma  in  many  cases,  and  form  a  sort  of  frayed  out 
fringe  of  it  extending  towards  the  centre  of  the  crystal.  They 
are  really  solution  cavities,  and  are  so  abundant  in  some  sections 
that  the  original  crystal  has  been  converted  into  a  veritable 
sponge.  Sometimes  they  extend  to  the  very  centre  of  the  crystals, 
in  other  cases  a  nucleus  of  clear,  uncorroded  felspar  is  left,  while 
again  they  have  travelled  along  several  lines  leaving  clear  portions 
between.  This  corrosion  is  by  no  means  universal;  in  fact  the 
bulk  of  the  sections  show  little  or  none  of  it.  I  am  unable  to 
account  for  this  selective  effect,  as  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  notable  difference  in  the  composition  between  those  affected 
and  those  left.  It  may  be  that  the  freedom  of  most  sections  may 
be  apparent  and  not  real.  The  solution  may  have  affected  only 
a  very  narrow  zone,  so  that,  when  the  section  passes  through  the 
plane  of  corrosion,  the  felspar  appears  crowded  with  "dusty" 
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inclusions,  in  other  cases  the  great  maijS  of  utialterf^d  miueral 
appears*  Tlie  solution  has  certainl}*  had  a  marked  rounding 
effect  in  many  cases. 

The  phenOEnenon  of  secondary  addition  or  rejuveneKcence  ia 
%*ery  ohvious  in  tbe  case  of  tbei*e  felspars.  In  many  instances 
there  ia  a  peripheral  zone  of  perfectly  clear  fekpar,  of  lower 
refractive  index  than  the  crowded  portion ,  perfectly  free  from  any 
trace  of  *^dusty''  inclnaions.  This  zone  h  obviously  secondary, 
since  it  gradually  rebuilds  tbe  crystal  edges  of  those  individuals 
which  had  been  thorough iy  rounded  by  previous  corrosion.  The 
secondary  zonea  contain  prismatic  inclusions  similar  to  thoae  of 
the  base.  Even  those  sections  which  do  not  exhibit  corrosion, 
show  by  sudden  differences  of  refractive  index  and  double  refrac- 
tion that  similar  secondary  growth  haa  taken  place. 

Augite  is  fairly  abundant  in  broad  prismatic  sections  up  to 
I'T  mm,  X  0-9  mm,  in  size,  of  a  light  yellowish-green  colour.  The 
prismatic  cleavages  are  strongly  developetl^  but  the  cleavage 
parallel  to  ■{  OIQ  }■  noted  in  the  Namulowai  rock  is  not  developed 
in  this  instance,  thougli  the  crystallino  development  in  the  two 
cases  is  very  similar.  Twinning  after  the  ordinary  law,  ue,, 
parallel  to  ^  100  )-  is  well  marked  and  common.  There  are  also 
sections  showing  an  intergrowth  of  augite  and  liypersthcne.  In 
these  the  hyperathene  is  inside  and  the  atigite  outside,  the  two 
having  the  sauie  vertical  axis. 

The  maximum  extinction  angle  of  the  augite  in  sections  parallel 
to  i  010  }^  is  iO\ 

The  only  inclusions  worthy  of  note  are  grains  of  magnetite, 
often  idiomorphic,  round  which  the  augite  exhibits  strain-struc- 
lure. 

Hypersthetift  U  perhaps  mmv  uhunrhinr  thnn  augtto  :  the 
sections  are  if  anything  a  little  smaller,  but  the  difference  in  this 
respect  is  small.  The  two  minerals  are  readily  distinguished  by 
their  difference  in  colour,  most  sections  of  hypersthene  having 
a  pinkish  tinge.  The  rhombic  pyroxene  is  well  developed  in  the 
prism  zone  in  which  it  is  bounded  by  -{  100  }►  -j  010  [-  and 
-{  110  [^,   all   about   equally   developed.      The    vertical   axis    is 
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terminated    by  symmetrically  placed    faces,  but    the  angular 
measurements  of  these  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  form 
definitely.     The  cleavages  parallel  to  ]  100  [    and  -{  010  }-  are 
about  equally  well  developed.      The  refractive  index   is  very 
slightly  lower  than  that  of  the  augite,  but  the  difference  is  very 
small.     The  pleochroism  is  quite  strong  : 
a  =  light  brownish-red. 
b  =  honey-yellow. 
C  =  light  green. 

The  absorption  is  :  a>b>C)  and  is  marked. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  pyroxenes  is  very  pronounced 
between  crossed  nicols.  Whilst  the  augite  shows  colours  of  the 
second  order,  the  tint  of  the  hypersthene  rarely,  if  ever,  rises 
above  yellow  of  the  tirst  order.  The  straight  extinction  of 
sections  in  the  pinacoidal  zones  is  also  a  striking  feature  of 
distinction.  The  results  in  convergent  light  are  far  from  satis- 
factory. Where  interference  brushes  are  obtained  they  are 
nearly  straight,  indicating  an  optic  axial  angle  nearly  a  right 
angle.  In  consequence  of  this,  measurements  of  sign  are  practi- 
cally impossible.  This  feature,  and  the  comparative  faintness  of 
the  pleochroism,  indicate  a  rhombic  pyroxene  about  intermediate 
between  bronzite  and  hypersthene.  On  account  of  the  pleo- 
chroism, I  have  called  the  mineral  hypersthene. 

The  inclusions  in  this  rhombic  pyroxene  are  similar  to  those 
in  the  augite. 

The  only  other  mineral  to  be  noted  is  magnetite.  This  is 
plentiful  in  the  form  of  grains  up  to  0*275  mm.  diameter  and 
perfect  crystals  of  somewhat  smaller  size. 

Hornblende  Andesite  (Buki  Levu).    Plate  xxxvi.,  fig.  6. 

The  rock  here  described  occurs,  in  the  form  of  huge  boulders, 
in  an  exceedingly  thick  mass  of  volcanic  breccia  which  builds  up 
the  great  bulk  of  the  mountains,  of  which  Buki  Levu  is  the 
centre.  The  specimens  described  were  collected,  not  on  Buki 
Levu  itself,  but  on  the  hill  facing  it,  across  a  deep  narrow 
ravine  less  than  a  mile  wide.     The  base  of  the  breccia  is  light 
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grey  in  colour,  and  is  composed  of  finely  comminuted  fragments 
of  the  same  rock  which  occurs  as  boulders.  The  latter  run  up 
to  5  or  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  all  fairly  angular. 

Macroscopic  characters, — In  hand  specimen  the  rock  is  light 
bluish-grey  in  colour,  and  very  slightly  vesicular.  It  is  rendered 
porphyritic  by  very  numerous  striated  felspar  crystals  5  or  6  mm. 
long,  and  by  less  abundant  but  rather  larger  augites.  As  a  rule, 
no  hornbleude  can  be  detected  macroscopically.  The  rock  where 
vesicular  is  rendered  amygdaloidal  by  having  the  cavities  filled 
with  white  amorphous  material.  In  most  specimens  there  is  a 
nHErksd^uidal  structure,  but  in  some  this  structure  is  m^tjaj^prnKOit. 
The  rock  is  almost  perfectly  fresli  and  free  from  decomposition. 
The  specific  gravity  in  mass  is  2-60.  This  is  a  little  low  on 
account  of  the  vesicles,  but  they  are  so  small  and  scattered  that 
they  cannot  affect  the  result  to  any  great  extent. 

Microscopic  characters, — In  section  the  base  consists  of  fairly 
abundant  colourless  glass  crowded  with  microlites,  thus  producing 
a  hyalopilitic  texture.  Through  the  glass  are  scattered  what 
appear  to  be  minute  gas-cavities  of  rounded  or  irregular  shape. 
These  areas  possess  very  dark  borders,  indicating  a  considerable 
difference  in  refractive  index  between  their  contents  and  the 
glassy  base,  but  do  not  affect  polarised  light.  Hair-like  indeter- 
minate microlites  are  very  abundant,  interlacing  to  form  a  **felt." 
Amongst  the  individualised  constituents  of  the  base,  felspar, 
augiie,  and  magnetite  are  practically  all  that  are  to  be  noted. 
The  felspar  microlites  are  lath-shaped,  square  or  irregular.  The 
lath-shaped  sections  are  mostly  untwinned,  but  their  minute  size 
makes  the  recognition  of  their  properties  extremely  difficult. 
The  extinction  angle  measurements  are  extremely  unsatisfactory, 
but  appear  to  be  about  10°  to  12°  from  the  length.  If  this  is  , 
correct  it  indicates  either  albite  or  andesine.  The  augite  micro- 
lites are  prismatic  in  shape.  They  are  not  nearly  so  abundant 
as  felspars,  and  are  easily  distinguished  from  them  by  their 
higher  refractive  index,  stronger  double  refraction,  and  by  possess- 
ing extinction  angles  up  to  45^.  Magnetite  is  relatively  plentiful 
in  idiomorphic  grains. 
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Flnidal  Atructure  is  not  universally  exhibited  by  the  microlites 
of  the  base,  even  in  cases  where  it  is  very  marked  macroscopically 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  phenocrysts. 

Felspars  of  the  first  generation  present  idiomorphic  sections  up 
to  4  mm.  X  3  mm.  in  area.  They  have  suffered  considerably  from 
mechanical  forces,  and  from  corrosion  by  the  magnu^  but  are 
otherwise  beautifully  fresh.  The  zoning  in  ordinary  light,  which 
has  been  described  in  other  rocks,  is  even  more  marked  in  this 
one.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  tendency  for  the  zonally-arranged 
inclusions  to  split  up  into  concentric  zones  with  clear  spaces 
between.  The  zoning  is  also  marked  by  differences  of  refractive 
index,  the  variation  being  normal — that  is,  the  central  portions 
having  higher  refractive  indices  than  the  peripheral  zones.  The 
refractive  index  of  all  parts  is  greater  than  that  of  Canada 
balsam.  Both  the  ordinary  cleavages  and  the  prismatic  parting 
are  strongly  developed. 

In  polarised  light  it  is  found  that  albite  twinning  is  strongly 
developed,  combined  in  many  cases  with  that  after  the  Carlsbad 
law.  Pericline  lamellae  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Sections 
in  the  zone  perpendicular  to  •{  010  ^  give  symmetrical  extinctions 
up  to  a  maximum  of  35"^  for  the  central  portions  and  25"  for  the 
peripheral  zones,  with  a  maximum  difference  of  15"  between  the 
two  portions  of  a  Carlsbad  twin.  Highly  satisfactory  measure- 
ments in  a  section  parallel  to  ^  010  )-  give-  13*^  for  the  outer 
zones,  and  -  22^*  for  the  kernel.  These  results  are  very  concordant, 
and  show  that  the  felspar  may  be  called  labradorite,  the  different 
zones  varying  between  the  two  limits  of  that  species.  The  outer 
zones  are  near  Ab^  An^,  the  central  portions  near  Ab^  An4.  The 
unindividualised  inclusions  in  the  felspars  are  exactly  like  those 
described  in  the  rocks  from  Namulowai  and  Voma,  especially  the 
latter,  and  are  certainly  due  to  similar  causes.  The  individualised 
inclusions  are  referable  to  augite  in  grains  and  prisms  mostly  from 
0*001  to  0*003  mm.  in  greatest  length,  but  in  some  instances  as 
much  as  0*075  ram.,  and  grains  of  magnetite.  Some  of  the  larger 
augite  lumps  contain  small  but  perfect  octahedra  of  magnetite. 
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Augite  of  the  first  generation  is  fairly  plentiful,  though  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  felspar,  in  broad  prisms  up  to  1  *25  mm. 
long  by  0-75  mm.  wide,  scattered  irregularly  through  the  base  or 
grouped  in  nests  of  more  or  less  intergrown  crystals.  The  colour 
is  light  greenish-yellow.  The  prismatic  cleavages  are  perfect, 
and  the  rather  unusual  cleavage  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid  (at 
right  angles  to  the  trace  of  the  twinning  plane)  is  developed  here 
as  it  is  in  the  Namulowai  rock.  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  the  refractive  index  or  double  refraction.  The  highest 
extinction  obtained  in  the  vertical  zone  is  41^.  Judging  by  the 
amount  of  curvature  of  the  hyperbolic  brush  in  convergent 
polarised  light,  the  optic  axial  angle  is  not  large.  The  augite 
contains  as  inclusions  crystals  of  magnetite  and  also  minute 
colourless  prisms  about  0*025  mm.  long,  whose  refractive  index  is 
not  very  different  from  that  of  the  augite.  These  prisms  exhibit 
straight  extinction  and  weak  double  refraction,  and  may  be  apatite. 
Gas-  and  glass-inclusions  are  moderately  abundant  up  to  0'06  mm. 
in  diameter,  but  mostly  much  smaller  than  this.  The  smaller 
glass-inclusions  have  the  form  of  negative  crystals  and  contain 
fixed  bubbles.  Though,  on  the  whole,  the  augite  is  perfectly 
fresh,  here  and  there  patches  of  brownish  serpentinous  mineral 
are  met  with. 

There  are  comparatively  scarce  areas  throughout  the  rock 
which  represent  pseudomorphs  after  hornblende.  Most  of  these 
are  irregular  or  rounded  in  shape,  but  a  few  of  them  still  preserve 
the  typical  outline  of  a  cross  section  of  hornblende  and  thus 
afford  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  the  more  irregular  ones. 
They  all  contain  very  abundant  magnetite;  in  many  cases  this 
mineral  constitutes  almost  the  entire  bulk  of  the  pseudoniorph. 
In  other  cases,  however,  there  is  admixed  with  the  magnetite 
more  or  less  perfectly  clear  and  colourless  pyroxene.  This  rock 
therefore  indicates  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  pyroxene 
andesites  of  Namulowai  and  Voma,  and  the  typical  hornblendic 
andesites  of  Korobasabasaga  and  Kurowaiwai. 

Magnetite  is  fairly  plentiful  in  irregular  grains  up  to  0-3  mm. 
diameter  and  smaller  idiomorphic  crystals. 
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There  are  moderately  numeroas  amygdules  partially  or  wholly 
filling  small  irregular  cavities  up  to  1  mm.  across.  The  secondar}' 
material  appears  to  consist  mainly  of  opal,  chalcedony,  and  a 
serpentinous  substance.  In  many  cases  the  walls  of  the  cavities 
appear  to  be  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  perfectly  clear  and 
isotropic  substance  whose  refractive  index  is  lower  than  that  of 
Canada  balsam;  this  is  probably  opal.  Next  comes  a  zone  of 
fibroas  material,  slightly  milky,  exhibiting  very  weak  double 
refraction.  The  extinction  of  the  fibres  is  parallel  to  their  length, 
and  the  lnyer  has  all  the  appearance  of  chalcedony.  The  surface 
of  the  opaline  layer  may  be  described  as  "micromammillary,"and 
the  chalcedonic  fibres,  standing  at  right  angles  to  this  surface, 
are  therefore  somewhat  radial.  The  serpentinous  material  is 
irr^^larly  distributed.  It  is  greenish-brown  in  colour  and  shows 
very  faint  pleochroism.  The  structure  is  distinctly  fibrous  radial, 
and  the  double  refraction  is  noticeably  higher  than  that  of  felspar. 

These  decomposition  products  are  also  distributed  through  the 
rock  and  fill  cracks  which  pass  through  all  the  minerals  indis- 
criminately. It  is  possible  that  the  minerals  described  as  opal 
and  chalcedony  may  be  zeolites.  The  serpentinous  material  is  in 
part  derived  from  the  augite,  but  probably  much  of  it  represents 
the  material  removed  during  the  destruction  of  the  hornblende. 

Hornblende  Andesite  (Korobasabasaga). 
Plate  xxxvi.,  fig.  7. 

As  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  no  outcrops  of  rock 
were  met  with  in  the  ascent  of  Korobasabasaga  until  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  was  reached,  when  the  "plug"  filling  the  southernmost 
summit  was  encountered. 

The  rock  consists  of  an  exceedingly  coarse  breccia.  The  base 
consists  of  almost  white  comminuted  fragments  of  lava  similar 
to  that  forming  the  ejected  blocks.  The  dark  prisms  of  horn- 
blende are  very  noticeable  constituents  of  it,  as  are  also  felspar 
splinters.  The  ejected  blocks  are  very  numerous  and  are  mostly 
fairly  angular  in  shape. 

Macroscopic  characters, — In  hand  specimen  the  rock  is  very 
light  grey  in  colour,  with  very  obvious  glassy  felspars  and  black 
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hornblende  prisms  up  to  2  or  3  mm.  in  length.  Both  minerals 
are  strikingly  fresh  and  idiomorphic.  The  felspars  are  strongly 
striated  on  the  cleavage  faces  and  are  more  numerous  than  the 
hornblende  crystals.  On  closer  examination  fairly  abundant 
augite  is  detected  in  the  form  of  very  small  crystals  of  light 
honey-yellow  colour,  looking,  in  fact,  almost  like  olivine.  A 
little  magnetite  can  also  be  observed. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  rock  is  2-61. 

Microscopic  characters. — The  base  is  hyalopilitic  in  texture, 
consisting  of  microlites  of  felspar  and  augite,  with  some  magnetite, 
and  colourless  interstitial  glass  in  relatively  rather  small  propor- 
tion. All  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  base  are  very  minute 
in  size.  The  felspars  are  the  most  abundant.  In  most  cases 
their  size  is  so  small  that  twinning  cannot  be  detected,  but 
whenever  the  size  is  slightly  greater  than  the  average  twin  stria- 
tion  is  observable.  Measurements  of  extinction  angles  are 
unsatisfactory.  The  best  of  them  never  exceed  2®  to  3^  from 
the  direction  of  elongation  of  the  microlite.  The  refractive  index 
is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Canada  balsam.  The  species  is 
therefore  oligoclase. 

The  augite  of  the  second  generation  does  not  appear  to  differ 
noticeably  from  that  of  the  other  andesites  already  described. 
If  hornblende  microlites  are  developed,  they  are  undistinguishable 
from  the  augite.  The  magnetite  is  mostly  in  more  or  less  sharply 
defined  crystals  of  small  size.  In  addition  to  these  constituents 
whose  nature  can  be  satisfactorily  determined,  there  are  rather 
scarce  and  very  minute  prisms  with  moderate  refractive  index 
whose  double  refraction  is  so  weak  as  to  be  scarcely  noticeable. 
These  are  probably  apatite. 

Felspar  is  the  most  abundant  mineral  of  the  first  generation. 
It  is  rather  tabular  in  habit,  parallel  to  (010)  and  is  perfectly 
fresh,  and,  like  the  phenocrysts  in  the  previously  described 
andesites,  has  exceedingly  abundant  inclusions.  Zoning  is 
strongly  marked  by  diflerences  of  refractive  index,  and  in  all 
cases  there  is  a  narrow  peripheral  zone  whose  refractive  index 
exhibits  a  very  considerable  and  very  sudden  drop  from  that  of 
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the  next  zone  inwards.  Twinning  after  the  albite  and  Carlsbad 
laws  is  practically  universal,  and  lamellse  after  the  pericline  law 
are  by  no  means  infrequent.  Measurements  of  extinction  angles 
indicate  that  the  outer  zone  of  felspar  is  totally  different  in  com- 
position from  the  inner  portion,  and  it  is,  therefore,  in  all  pro- 
bability of  secondary  origin.  In  the  zone  perpendicular  to 
(010)  the  central  portions  give  a  maximum  symmetrical 
extinction  of  28®,  while  sections  parallel  to  (010)  give  - 15® 
to-  19®,  thus  indicating  labradorite.  The  secondary  rim  gives 
extinctions  not  sensibly  varying  from  0**  in  all  sections,  while  its 
refractive  index  is  almost  exactly  that  of  the  Canada  balsam.  It 
is  therefore  oligoclase,  that  is,  is  identical  in  composition  with  the 
microlites  of  the  base. 

The  inclusions  in  the  felspar  do  not  differ  essentially  from 
those  described  for  the  other  andesites,  except  in  the  fact  that  the 
zone  of  dusty  inclusions,  which  I  take  to  be  really  solution-cavities, 
is  noticeably  narrower  than  in  the  other  rocks.  This,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  the  zone  of  secondary  felspar  is  comparatively 
wide,  indicates  that  the  phenocrysts  have  suffered  less  corrosion 
before  secondary  addition  of  felspar  began  to  take  place  than  the 
corresponding  crystals  in  the  Buki  Levu  rock  for  instance. 

As  we  should  expect,  in  addition  to  augite  and  magnetite,  we 
have,  included  in  the  felspar,  grains  of  pleochroic  hornblende. 

Next  in  abundance  to  felspar  is  hornblende,  occurring  in  per- 
fectly idiomorphic  crystals.  In  the  prism  zone  these  are  bounded 
by  ^  110  }►  and  -{  010  }■ ,  the  latter  less  developed  than  is  usually 
the  case,  so  that  cross  sections  appear  almost  rhombic.  Along 
the  vertical  axis  the  crystals  are  terminated  by  what  appear  to 
be  pyramid  planes.  The  colours  in  ordinary  light  vary  between 
dark  clove-brown  and  greenish-brown.  In  all  cases  there  is  a 
very  strongly  marked  resorption  rim  rendered  opaque  by  the 
abundance  of  secondary  magnetite.  In  some  cases  the  resorption 
rim  is  narrow  and  sharply  defined,  but  a  complete  series  of 
structures  from  this  to  a  pseudomorph  of  magnetite  is  met  with. 

The  ordinary  prismatic  cleavages  are  strongly  developed,  and, 
in  addition,  there  are  indications  of  another  slightly  irregular 
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parting  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid.     This  latter  appears  to  be 
of  the  nature  of  a  solution-plane,  since   it   is  marked  by  the 
development  of  dusty  magnetite  and  plate-like  bodies.     It  is  not 
a  very  constant  feature,  and  is  observable  in  only  a  few  sectionsb 
The  refractive  index  and  double  refraction  appear  to  be  about 
normal  for  basaltic  hornblende.     The  highest  extinction  angle  in 
the  prism  zone  is  12^.     Pleochroism  is  very  strong,  the  scheme 
being  :  a  =  straw-yellow. 
b  =  clove-brown. 
C^s'dark  greenish-brown. 
The  absorption  being  sensibly  :  a<b  =  r. 

Between  crossed  nicols  the  ordinary  orthopinacoidal  twinning 
is  exhibited  by  most  sections.  In  some  it  is 
simple  in  character,  in  others  twin  lamellie  are 
interposed  between  the  two  main  portions.  In 
one  vertical  section  [parallel  to  (010)]  it  appears 
that  two  indi\iduals  are  somewhat  irregularly 
intergrown  in  twinned  position  (see  text-fig.). 

In  convergent  light,  sections  perpendicular  to 
the  prism  zone  show  the  emergence  of  a  positive 
bisectrix  slight!}  oblique  to  the  plane  of  the 
section. 

In  addition  to  magnetite  and  apatite,  neither  of  them  very 
abundant,  the  hornblende  contains  liquid-inclusions  with  moving 
bubbles.  The  plate-like  bodies  referred  to  above  are  partly 
arranjred  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoid,  partly  irregularly;  in  the 
former  case  they  recall  the  *'  Schiller "'  structure  of  certain 
hypersthenes. 

The  pyroxene  of  this  rock  is  almost  colourless  augite.  It 
is  far  less  abundant  than  hornblende.  It  differs  slightly 
from  the  augite  in  the  rocks  hitherto  described.  The  sections 
are  sharply  idiomorphic.  In  the  vertical  zone  thev  are  l)ounded 
by  -I  100  ;-,  -;  010  ;-,  and  .;  IIU  ;  ;ilM»ut  eijually  de\eloped,  so 
that  cross  sections  are  almost  j.cifect  oetair<»ns  :  alunir  the 
vertical  axis  they  are  terminated  l»y  pyramid  faces.  The 
colour  in  ordinary  li,i,'ht  is  very  lii^dit  irreenish  yellow,  tlie  refractive 
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index  being  about  normal.  Cleavages  parallel  to  -{  110  }*  are 
rather  imperfect,  while  those  parallel  to  the  vertical  pinacoids 
are  both  rather  strongly  developed,  though  to  a  very  unequal 
degree.  A  few  of  the  crystals  are  twinned  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  greatest  extinction  angle  in  the  vertical  zone  was  39^  indi- 
cating (Levy  (fe  Lacroix,  'Les  Mineraux  des  Roches,'  p.  262)  a  low 
percentage  of  iron.  The  double  refraction  is,  for  augite,  rather 
weak.  In  convergent  light  a  section  rather  oblique  to  the 
prismatic  zone  shows  the  emergence  of  a  positive  bisectrix  almost 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  section.  The  optic  axial  angle  is 
small,  since  the  hyperbolic  brushes  do  not  separate  widely.  The 
dispersion  is  not  noticeable. 

The  augite  is  fairly  free  from  inclusions,  an  occasional  grain  of 
magnetite  being  the  only  kind  noticeable. 

Magnetite  is  only  moderately  plentiful  in  grains  and  crystals 
scattered  through  the  rock. 

0 1  i V i n e-b earing  Andesite (Tama ni Ivi, Mt  Victoria). 

Plate  xxxvi.,  fig.  8. 

Macroaeopically  the  rock  is  bluish-grey  in  colour  and  very  fine 
in  grain.  It  is  rendered  strongly  porphyritic  by  perfectly  fresh 
striated  felspar  up  to  5  or  6  mm.  in  length.  Less  abundant  than 
felspar  is  augite,  notably  dark  in  colour  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  other  rocks  hitherto  described.  An  occasional  grain 
of  yellow-green  olivine  is  met  with.  Magnetite  is  plentiful  in 
brightly  reflecting  octahedra  of  small  size.     Specific  gravity,  2*73. 

Microscopic  characters. — In  thin  section  the  base  is  almost 
entirely  crystalline.  The  amount  of  residual  glass  is  small,  so 
that  the  texture  may  be  termed  pilotaxitic.  Where  glass  is  recog- 
nisable, it  is  colourless  and  appears  to  be  free  from  crystallites. 

Of  the  microlitic  constituents  of  the  base,  by  far  the  most 
abundant  is  felspar.  This  occurs  in  lath-shaped  sections  which 
do  not  show  any  trace  of  fluxion  arrangement.  The  refractive 
index  is  much  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Canada  balsam;  if 
anything,  rather  lower  on  an  average.  In  polarised  light  the 
laths  appear  either  simple  or  twinned  only  according  to  the 
34 
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Carlsbad  law.  The  extinction  angle,  in  a  very  large  number  of 
measurements,  never  exceeds  7^  from  the  length.  This  indicates 
that  the  felspar  is  oligoclase,  just  on  the  boundary  between  albite 
and  oligoclase. 

Augite  of  the  second  generation  is  also  abundant.  It  is 
greenish  in  colour  and  is  darker  than  that  which  occurs  in  the 
less  basic  rocks  hitherto  described,  and  possesses  apparently  a 
rather  higher  refractive  index,  and  stronger  double  refraction. 
These  augites  are  distinctly  prismatic.  In  addition,  there  are 
light  green  to  colourless  granules  with  high  refractive  index  and 
strong  double  refraction,  the  latter  apparently  stronger  than  that 
of  the  augite.  These  are  suggestive  of  olivine,*  but  are  of  too 
minute  dimensions  to  be  at  all  positive.  Magnetite  in  small 
idiomorphic  grains,  and  apatite  in  very  slender  crystals  are  also 
abundant. 

Besides  these  constituents,  there  are  very  numerous  hair-like 
microlites  which  do  not  appear  to  penetrate  any  of  the  other 
minerals,  and  are  therefore  probably  the  last  minerals  to 
crystallise. 

Felspar  crystals  of  the  first  generation  are  comparatively  very 
large  and  abundant.  They  are  perfectly  clear  and  colourless,  and 
free  from  decomposition  products.  Zones  of  growth  are  indicated 
in  ordinary  light  by  marked  increase  of  refractive  index  from  the 
periphery  towards  the  centre.  Both  the  principal  cleavages  are 
strongly  developed,  the  cracks  being  numerous  and  sharply  defined. 
The  refractive  index  for  each  zone  is  well  above  that  of  Canada 
balsam.  Like  the  porphyritic  felspars  in  all  the  volcanic  rocks 
before  described,  they  are  simply  packed  with  interpositions, 
zonally  arranged.  These  phenocrysts  have  suffered  considerably 
from  corrosion,  in  many  cases  being  reduced  to  rounded  grains. 
On  the  outside  of  these  grains  there  has  been  subsequently  added, 
in  optical  continuity  with  the  central  mass,  a  layer  of  felspar  of 
much  more  acid  composition,  wliich  has  partially  or  completely 
built  up  the  original  crystalline  shape  of  the  mineral. 

*  Hosenbusch  states  that  two  generations  of  olivine  are  very  lare. 
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The  ioternal  portions  of  the  felspar  give,  in  sections  from  the 
cone  perpendicular  to  (010),  a  maximum  extinction  angle  of 
32^  for  the  inner  zones  and  26^  for  the  outer  zones,  that  is 
labradorite  of  varying  composition.  !No  sections  parallel  to 
(010)  were  available  to  check  this  result. 

Augite  of  the  first  generation  is  not  nearly  so  abundant  as 
felspar.  Its  distribution  in  the  rock  is  somewhat  irregular,  as  it 
forms  nests  in  some  parts  whilst  some  slices  are  almost  without  it. 
In  the  zone  of  the  vertical  axis  the  sections  are  neatly  bounded  by 
the  usual  faces,  but  at  the  ends  of  this  axis  they  are  irregular  or 
bounded  by  pyramid  faces;  their  length  in  proportion  to  their 
breadth  is  not  great,  so  that  they  form  stumpy  prisms.  The 
colour  is  light  in  greenish  and  yellowish  tints,  but  is  darker  than 
the  augites  hitherto  described.  The  mineral  is  perfectly  free 
from  decomposition.  Pleochroism  is  noticeable  but  faint,  the 
scheme  being  :  n  »  yellow. 

b  =  yellowish-green. 

c  »  somewhat  bluish-green. 

The  difference  of  absorption  of  the  rays  is  very  slight.  In 
polarised  light  the  usual  (010)  twinning  is  noticeable,  though 
far  from  common.  The  extinction  in  (010)  is  46^  forwards. 
Double  refraction  is  more  powerful  than  in  the  colourless  augite 
of  the  other  andesites. 

The  augite  phenocrysts  have  suffered  somewhat  from  corrosion 
by  the  groundmass,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of 
felspar.  No  difference  in  the  character  of  the  base  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  these  corroded  augites  can  be  detected. 
Interpositions  with  a  marked  tendency  to  zonal  arrangement  are 
abundant,  and  include  magnetite  and  apatite,  and  liquid-cavities 
with  moving  bubbles;  the  smaller  cavities  have  the  form  of 
negative  crystals.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  olivine  does  not 
occur  included  in  the  augite  phenocrysts. 

Porphyritic  crystals  of  olivine  of  relatively  small  size  are 
somewhat  sparsely  distributed.  Many  of  the  crystals  are  beauti- 
fully idioraorphic,  but  some  have  been  more  or  less  damaged  or 
even  reduced  to  the  condition  of  grains.     It  is  perfectly  colourless, 
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but  is  slightly  decomposed  along  the  cracks,  with  production  of 
dark  brownish-yellow  serpentine.  The  colour  of  this  alteration 
product  indicates  a  rather  ferriferous  variety  of  olivine.  The 
fairly  good  cleavage  parallel  to  (001).  indicates  the  same  thing; 
the  other  cleavages  are  not  apparent,  but  rough  cracks  are 
numerous.  Refractive  index  and  double  refraction  are  normal. 
Unlike  the  other  phenocrysts,  the  olivine  shows  little  or  no  trace 
of  solution  by  the  magma,  the  breaking  up  of  the  crystals  being 
due  to  mechanical  causes.  In  convergent  polarised  light  a  section 
perpendicular  to  an  optic  axis  gives  a  distinctly  curved  brush, 
showing  that  the  optic  axial  angle  is  smaller  than  usual.  The 
dispersion  is  very  distinct,  p<v.  Interpositions  are  rare,  and 
include  occasional  grains  of  magnetite  and  apatite.  Unindivi- 
dualised  inclusions  were  not  observed. 

Magnetite  is  fairly  abundant,  but  calls  for  no  special  comment. 

Apatite  is  a  notable  constituent  in  rough  prisms  which  pene- 
trate the  magnetite. 

Porphyritic  Basalt,  approaching  Limburgite  (Nadari- 
vatu).     Plate  xxxvi.,  fig.  9. 

Macroscopic  characters, — In  hand  specimen  the  rock  is  dark 
bluish-grey  in  colour.  It  is  very  markedly  different  at  first  glance 
from  the  andesites  hitherto  described,  in  that  porphyritic  felspar 
is  not  developed.  The  rock  is  nevertheless  very  strongly  porphy- 
ritic, the  phenocrysts  being  black  augite  and  yellow-green  olivine. 
The  former  is  strongly  idiomorphic,  the  forms  being  ideally 
perfect,  bounded  by  ^  010  [-,  -J  100  ]^,  ^  110  ^  and  -i  111  j-. 
The  olivine,  too,  is  beautifully  crystallised ;  it  occurs  both  as 
isolated  crystals  and  as  clusters  of  these.  The  two  minerals  are 
about  equally  abundant;  if  anything,  the  olivine  is  predominant. 
Magnetite  is  plentiful. 

The  rock  is  slightly  vesicular,  the  spaces  being  filled  with  white 
zeolitic  products.     Specific  gravity  2  90. 

Mirrotfcopic  characters.  —  In  thin  section  it  is  obvious  that  this 
rock  is  much  the  most  basic  encountered  during  the  whole 
expedition.     Macroscopically  no  })orpliyritic  felspars  are  visible, 
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and  under  the  microscope  felspars  of  the  second  generation  are 
small  and  not  plentiful.  On  the  other  hand,  ferromagnesian 
minerals  are  very  abundant. 

The  base  is  certainly  hyalopilitic,  the  amount  of  isotropic 
material  being  variable  but  notable.  Under  the  magnification 
necessary  to  examine  it,  it  is  only  very  faintly  yellow,  and 
not  much  darker  under  low  powers.  It  is  crowded  with 
hair-like  crystallites,  for  the  most  part  isotropic.  The  microlitic 
components  of  the  base  include  plagioclase  and  augit«,  with  a 
marked  fluxion  arrangement.  Both  minerals  are  of  minute 
dimensions.  Augite  is  the  more  plentiful  of  the  two,  and  is  very 
similar  to  that  already  described  in  other  rocks.  It  is  perhaps 
more  strongly  refracting,  and  its  double  refraction  is  greater. 
The  felspar  is  mostly  striated  after  the  albite  law.  The  refractive 
index  is  greater  than  that  of  Canada  balsam,  where  a  difference  can 
be  detected.  Fairly  good  symmetrical  extinctions  up  to  30°  can 
be  measured;  with  a  difference  of  over  10°  in  the  halves  of  an 
occasional  Carlsbad  twin,  this  indicates  labradorite. 

Of  the  phenocrj'sts,  augite  and  olivine  are  much  the  most 
abundant.  The  former  occurs  in  large  sections,  up  to  as  much 
as  6  mm.  diameter.  It  is  beautifully  idiomorphic,  the  forms 
indicated  by  the  outlines  of  the  sections  being  -{  100  ^,  -{  010  }- , 
-j  110  j^,  !  Ill  I-  and  ;  001  ;^.  The  length  is  on  the  whole 
not  much  greater  than  the  breadth,  so  that  the  sections  are  more 
or  less  equidimensional.  The  colour  is  rather  variable ;  in 
different  sections  it  shows  tints  of  greenish-yellow  or  olive-green 
considerably  different  from  one  another.  Notwithstanding  this,  no 
pleochroism  is  noticeable  in  any  one  section.  Even  in  one  and  the 
same  crystal  the  colour  varies  zonally,  showing  that  the  difference 
in  colour  depends  on  variation  in  composition  and  not  on  the 
direction  of  the  section,  thus  explaining  the  absence  of  pleochroism. 
Some  of  the  sections  show  most  beautifully  the  "hour-glass" 
structure  often  met  with  in  augite.  Cleavage,  refractive  index 
and  double  refraction  are  (juite  usual.  Twinning  after  the 
orthopinacoid  law  is  not  very  common,  though  beautiful  examples 
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are  met  with.  The  extinction  on  the  clinopinacoid  is  52"  for- 
ward from  the  trace  of  the  vertical  axis.  Sections  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  an  optic  axis  give  an  hyperbolic  brush  with  very  little 
curvature,  showing  that  the  optic  axial  angle  is  large.  These 
facts  all  indicate  augite  rich  in  iron. 

The  augite  is  not  decomposed  to  any  notable  extent,  but 
has  suffered  somewhat  from  corrosion  by  the  magma.  The 
resulting  rim  is  rendered  dark  by  development  of  magnetite. 
Many  of  the  crystals  are  fractured  by  movement  due  to  the  flow 
of  the  rock.  In  one  or  two  cases  solution  has  gone  on  along 
planes  parallel  to  the  pyramid  faces,  producing  relatively  large 
cavities  filled  with,  and  often  visibly  connected  with,  the  ground- 
mass. 

In  addition  to  these  pseudo-inclusions,  there  are  numerous  true 
interpositions.  The  chief  of  these  is  olivine  in  relatively  large 
grains,  and  magnetite  in  more  or  less  idiomorphic  forms. 

Olivine  is  perfectly  idiomorphic,  the  shape  of  the  sections  indi- 
cating that  none  of  the  pinacoid  faces  are  very  strongly  developed. 
The  mineral  is  perfectly  colourless,  its  refractive  index  and  double 
refraction  calling  for  no  special  remark.  The  cleavages  are, 
however,  very  much  more  strongly  developed  than  usual;  in  fact 
they  are  in  certain  sections  quite  perfect.  All  three  pinacoidal 
cleavages  seem  to  be  present.  This  may  indicate  that  the  olivine 
is  a  ferriferous  variety.  This  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  relatively  little  corrosion  has  taken  place.  The  optic  axial 
angle  is  large,  judging  by  the  slight  curvature  of  the  hyperbolic 
brush  in  convergent  polarised  light.  The  crystals  are  slightly 
corroded  in  parts,  "  bays  "  of  ground  mass  being  produced.  The 
only  inclusion  of  note  is  magnetite;  as  noted  above,  the  olivine 
is  older  in  crystallisation  than  augite.  The  cracks  which  traverse 
the  crystals  fairly  abundantly  are  not  so  irregular  as  usual,  but 
show  a  decided  tendency  to  spheroidal  arrangement  strikingly 
similar  to  perlitic  structure  in  glassy  rocks.  The  mineral  is 
often  grouped  in  the  form  of  nests  of  crystals,  or  occurs  in 
isolated  sections.  As  a  rule  the  positions  of  the  intergrown 
individuals  do  not  seem   to  obey  any  fixed   law,  but  in  one  case 
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two  such  individuals  are  very  nearly,  but  not  quite,  in  parallel 
position.  The  mineral  is  slightly  decomposed,  especially  at  the 
periphery  and  along  the  spheroidal  cracks,  into  a  dark  green 
variety  of  serpentine  which  is  noticeably  doubly  refracting,  but 
only  very  faintly  pleochroic. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  felspar  is  truly  porphyritic 
in  the  sense  of  Rosenbusch.  Some  of  the  sections  are  compara- 
tively large,  though  always  much  smaller  than  those  of  augite  or 
olivine.  All  stages  between  these  and  the  microlites  of  the  base 
can  be  traced,  and  no  difference  in  composition  is  apparent. 
Magnetite  is  abundant,  the  grains  showing  more  or  less  crystal 
form. 

The  cavities  in  the  rock  are  of  two  kinds — long,  irregular 
cracks,  and  round  holes.  The  nature  of  the  filling  material  is  rather 
puzzling.  Some  of  it  has  all  the  characters  of  an  acid  felspar;  it 
is  striated,  and  has  a  refractive  index  lower  than  that  of  Canada 
balsam.  In  some  cases  the  Hues  of  felspathic  material  can 
scarcely  be  called  cavities,  as  they  are  only  just  discernible  in  the 
groundmass.  In  these  felspathic  lines,  but  not  in  the  round  holes, 
prisms  of  apatite  occur  abundantly.  In  both  cases  plates  of 
reddish  pleochroic  mica  are  very  scarce.  Some  of  the  round 
cavities  contain  undoubted  zeolite,  whose  refractive  index  is  very 
much  less  than  that  of  Canada  balsam.  It  is  colourless,  with 
opaque-white  decomposition  products  thinly  scattered  through  it. 
It  is  more  or  less  markedly  in  broad  prismatic  crystals  whose 
arrangement  is  either  radial,  irregular,  or  sheaf-like,  suggesting 
stilbite.  Owing  to  the  superposition  of  the  crystals,  it  is  difficult 
to  read  extinction  angles.  Where  this  can  be  done  the  extinction 
is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  straight.  The  double  refraction  is  of  the 
same  order  as  that  of  felspar,  though  somewhat  weaker.  The 
crystals  are  crossed  by  cracks  at  right  angles  to  their  length. 
The  elongation  of  the  fibres  is  optically  negative.  All  these 
observations,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  in  favour  of  the  zeolite  being 
stilbite.  The  broad  distinct  lines  of  colourless  material  through 
the  rock  contain  a  good  deal  of  this  same  zeolite  which  encloses 
apatite;  unless  this  apatite  is  secondary,  the  zeolite  must  be 
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fl^s  primarji  like  the  anakite  of  the  Sydney  basalts,* 
ince^  howevefi  is  not  strong  enough  for  a.ny  atjcli 
to  be  advanced  in  this  ca&e. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES  XXXV.-XXXYI, 

1, — Qianite<^Narokoro][ojawa — fihowing  effects  of  fitram  [n  the  bending 

of  the  cleavage  Hoes  in  biotite  (  h  20  diameters). 
Si — Quartz-Diorite — Nadraniktila  (  x  20  diaaieterB), 
3, — ^Quartzite — Togicedra— showing  injection   of   the   rock   bj  quartz 
vcing;  croaaed  nlcoU  (  x  20  diametera^. 
Fig,  4, — Aagite  Andesite  —  Namulowai  —  showing  chamctenatic  group  of 

augite  orjfitali  and  general  leaturea  of  rock  {  k  20  diameters). 
Fig.  6, — GlaBB^cft¥iliefl    in    felspar,    augite    a^Ddeeite  —  Namulowau      The 
Cftviliea  contain  relativelj  large  bubbles  which  remain  fixed.     The 
larger  inclusions  are  irregular,  whib  the  smaller  ones  have  the  form 
ol  negaiivG  otjstals  ( x  4D0  diametcri,  about), 

Plate  xxxvi. 

Fig*  6*— Hornblendic  Andesite^Buki  Leru— general  cbaraoter  of  the  rock 
{  >:  20  diameters). 

Fig.  7.— Hornblende  Andesite— Korobaiabasaga  ( x  20  diameters). 

Fig,  &. — Oil  vine -bearing  Andesite^ — Tama  ni  Ivi — ^to  show  the  mode  of 
ncT-LirreTir^'  of  tb^'  olivirn^  The  particular  portion  of  the  todL 
pnoiograpnea  conutms  no  augite  {  x  20  diameters). 

Fig.  9. — Porphyritio  Basalt— Nadarivatu.  This  photograph  shows  well  the 
oharacteristic  development  of  the  olivine,  and  fairly  well  the 
tendency  to  Spheroidal  Cracking  ( x  20  diameters). 


♦G.  W.  Card,  Rec.  Geol.  Surv.  N.S.W.,  Vol.  vii.,  p.  93,  et  seq. 
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THE    BACTERIAL    ORIGIN    OF   THE   GUMS  OF  THE 
ARABIN  GROUP. 

X. — The  Pararabin  Gum  of  Sterculia. 

(BaCT.  PARARABISUM,  n.Sp.) 

Br  R.  Greig  Smith,  D.Sc,  Maclbay  Bacteriologist  to  the 

Society. 

The  gum  which  sometimes  exudes  from  specimens  of  Sterculia 
has  been  investigated  by  Maiden,*  who  found  that  it  consisted 
essentially  of  arabin  and  pararabin.  t  The  latter  is  presumably 
a  modification  of  the  former,  and  differs  from  it  in  being  insoluble 
in  water.  Pararabin  also  differs  from  arabin,  as  well  as  from 
metarabin  or  cerasin,  in  not  being  hydrolysed  upon  boiling  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

I  have  already  shown  that  arabin  is  the  product  of  Bact. 
acacue^  and  that  metarabin  is  produced  by  Bact,  nietarabmum. 
It  would,  therefore,  l>e  interesting  if  an  organism  capable  of 
forming  pararabin  could  be  isolated.  Such  a  result  would  not 
only  show  how  diverse  can  be  the  gum-products  of  bacteria,  but 
also  how  the  gums,  which  were  supposed  to  be  secretions  of  the 
higher  plants  in  a  pathological  condition  and  to  have  been  pro- 
duced from  cellulose,  are  really  the  byproducts  of  the  bacterial 
fermentation  of  sugars. 

*  Maiden,  Pharm.  Jour.  [3]  xx.,  1890,  381. 
t  Pararabin  found  in  beet-root,  carrots,  agar-agar,  is  amorphous,  swells 
in  water,  is  soluble  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by 
alkalies  or  alcohol;  upon  warming  with  alkalies  gives  arabin,  with  dilute 
HaSO^  no  sugar,  does  not  decompose  carbonates.  —  Dammer  und  Rung, 
*•  Chemisches  Handworterbuch." 
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Specimenfl  of  the  fruit,  etc.,  of  Slerculia  divenn/olia,  showing 
numerous  gum-drops  upon  the  seed-capsules  and  twigs,  were  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Potts,  Principal  of  the  Hawkesbury  Agri- 
cultural College.  The  substance  of  the  capsules  was  saturated 
with  a  mucilage  which  oozed  through  insect  punctures  in  the 
pods,  and  formed  gum-drops  upon  the  outside  as  it  dried.  From 
these  specimens  I  hoped  to  obtain  an  organism  capable  of  forming 
pararabin. 

Bacteria  were  readily  obtained,  in  the  manner  that  I  have 
previously  described,  from  portions  of  the  punctured  fruits,  from 
the  very  young  entire  fruits  (measuring  about  1  cm.  in  length) 
and  from  unpunctured  twigs. 

The  colonies  were  those  of  Bad.  acacice^  and  of  races  of  another 
bacterium  which  was  closely  investigated.  Since  the  bacteria 
were  obtained  from  the  twigs  and  unpunctured  young  pods,  it  is 
clear  that  the  plant  had  not  been  infected  by  the  same  insects 
that  made  the  holes  through  which  the  gum  exuded.  Infection 
must  have  occurred  at  another  place,  possibly  on  the  stem,  and 
at  a  less  recent  date. 

When  infected  upon  the  surfaces  of  plates  of  saccharose-potato- 
agar,  the  unknown  bacterium  grew  as  a  whitish  slime  which  could 
be  readily  removed.  A  watery  suspension  of  the  slime  was 
coagulated  by  copper  sulphate  (1%  and  10%),  ferric  chloride, 
aluminium  hydrate,  lead  acetate  (10%),  basic  lead  acetate,  baryta 
water,  milk  of  lime,  and  silver  nitrate  (5%).  Upon  standing  a 
Htnlimont  separated  out  from  the  slime,  and  the  almost  clear 
supernatant  liquid  also  gave  precipitates  with  the  reagents 
enumerated. 

When  the  specimens  of  fruit  arrived  at  the  laboratory,  several 
pods  were  80*iked  in  water,  and  the  mucilage  which  exuded  was 
pivoipitated  with  alcohol.  But  a  small  precipitate  was  obtained 
from  ft  fairly  nuicilaninous  solution,  and  when  this  small  quantity 
was  dissolved  or  ditVused  in  water  it  was  precipitated  by  lead 
aeetate,  baryta  water,  copper  sulphate,  silver  nitrate,  and  slightly 
with  ferric  chloride.  These  reactions  were  sutHcient  to  show 
that  the  Sterculia  mucilage  and   the  bacterial  slime  have  certain 
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common  properties,  and  that  the  organism  which  I  had  separated 
would  eventually  be  found  to  be  a  pararabin-producer. 

The  coagulation  of  the  slime  by  all  the  reagents  enumerated 
is  not  characteristic  of  Sterculia  slime,  for  I  have  already  shown 
that  cane  gum  is  also  precipitated  or  coagulated.  The  slime  of 
Bad.  persicce,  the  arabinan-galactan  organism  of  the  peach,  etc., 
when  in  strong  solution,  is  also  coagulated  by  these  reagents. 
The  slimes  of  B<tcL  peraiccs  and  Bad.  vascularum  differ  from  the 
Sterculia  bacterium  slime,  in  that  they  are  not  resolved  by  treat- 
ment in  the  autoclave  at  three  atmospheres'  pressure  into  a 
deposit  of  bacterial  remains  and  an  almost  clear  or  turbid  super- 
natant gummy  fluid.  In  this  respect  there  was  an  agreement 
between  the  Sterculia  bacterium  slime  and  the  slimes  produced 
by  the  arabin  and  the  metarabin  bacteria. 

The  turbid  solution  of  the  gum,  when  treated  with  alcohol, 
gave  a  precipitate  which  consisted  of  large  curdy  masses  and 
floccules.  As  the  saline  matter  was  removed  during  the  process 
of  eliminating  the  last  traces  of  sugar,  the  alcohol  threw  down  a 
precipitate,  and  at  the  same  time  produced  a  "  milk."  The  pre- 
cipitate was  only  partly  soluble  in  water;  the  alcohol  had  gradually 
converted  much  of  the  carbohydrate  into  an  insoluble  modification. 
Saline  flocculating  agents,  such  as  potassium  chloride  or  better 
barium  chloride,  coagulated  the  "  milk,"  and  by  dissolving  the 
precipitate  in  water  an  opalescent  solution  was  obtained. 

The  insoluble  gum  dissolved  readily  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  boiling  1%  sodium  hydrate  simply  coagulated  the  difiused  or 
swollen  carbohydrate,  leaving  a  clear  solution.  The  solubility  in 
dilute  acid  and  insolubility  in  dilute  alkali  are  characteristic  of 
pararabin. 

The  slime  was  obtained  by  growing  the  bacterium  upon  the 
surface  of  an  agar  medium  containing  5%  saccharose  and  50% 
potato  juice.  The  potato  juice  and  the  medium  should  not  be 
neutralised  at  any  time  during  its  preparation.  The  natural 
acidity  undoubtedly  favours  the  production  of  slime,  causing  it 
to  be  more  gummy  and  less  opaque  ;  evidently  there  are  less 
bacterial  cells  and  more  gum.     When  neutralised  potato  juice  is 
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usetJ  tbere  is  obtained  a  smaller  quantity  of  a  thick  white  dime. 
Whether  the  increase  of  gum  is  due  to  the  acid  reaction  of  the 
medium  or  to  the  partial  inversion  of  the  saccharose  is  not  clear; 
hut,  since  reducing^  sugars  are  present  in  potato  extract,  it  ia 
probable  that  the  natural  acidity  b  the  essential  factor  iti 
atimtilating  the  bacteria  to  dime-production  rather  than  to  repro- 
duction. 

The  races  0/  (he  crgwnimn. — Upon  aaceharoae-potato-agar  the 
bacteria  always  produced  slime — -that  is  to  say,  if  the  bacteria 
grew  at  all,  slime  was  produced.  Three  races  of  the  bacterium 
had  been  isolated,  and  these  differed  chiefly  in  the  temperature^i 
between  which  they  grew.  Racei.,  produced  as  much  slime  at 
IS*  as  at  24**;  at  30'  and  37°  the  slime  was  less.  Hace  ii,,  grew 
equally  well  at  18*,  24",  30'  and  37 \  Race  Hi,,  grew  equally  well 
at  18*,  *2i^  and  30",  but  did  not  grow  at  37^  Race  i.,  protluced 
the  largest  quantity  of  aliine,  and  it  is  this  race  which  wa^  uied 
in  the  work  connected  with  the  action  of  the  organ  iiim. 

The  slimes  ({,<?.,  carbohydrate  together  with  the  bacterial  cells 
aud  other  products)  which  were  produced  by  these  races  behaved 
iJifferently  to  certain  chemical  reagents.  For  example,  the  alime 
*if  race  i,,  wa?^  coagulated  by  copper  sulphate,  neutral  lead  acetatd 
and  barium  hydrate,  while  races  ii,  and  iii.  wei-e  not.  The  slimen 
of  all  the  races  were  coagulated  by  ferric  chloride,  aluminium 
hydrate,  basic  lead  acetate,  and  milk  of  lime.  The  coagulation  of 
the  slime  by  many  reagents  is  therefore  not  distinctive.* 

When  the  gum  was  separated  from  the  bacterial  cells  and  other 
products  and  while  in  the  Holuble  condition  it  behav^ed  somewhat 
d  i  ff ere  n  1 1  y  w  i t h  t he  se  rea  ge  n  t  H,  Cu  rdy  i>rec  i  pi  ta  te  si  w  er e  ob  ta  i  n  ed 
with  alcohol,  barium  hydrate,  basic  lead  acetate  and  ferric 
chloride.  Neutral  lead  acetate  and  copper  sulphate  gave  no  pre- 
cipitate. Copper  sulphate  followed  by  sodium  hydrate  gave  a 
light  blue  precipitate  which  contracted  but  did  not  darken  upon 

*  The  slime  of  Bact,  persicce,  differed  in  its  behaviour  to  copper  sulphate 
according  to  the  temperature  of  incubation  of  the  cultures.  These  Proceed- 
ings. 1903,  p.  339. 
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heating.  In  this  respect  it  is  similar  to  the  arabin  and  metarabin 
gums.  Fehling's  solution  sometimes  did  and  sometimes  did  not 
precipitate  the  gum.  These  teste  were  made  with  the  gum  of 
race  L,  after  the  slime  had  been  heated  in  the  autoclave  and  the 
separated  gum  had  been  repeatedly  precipitated  with  alcohol  to 
remove  the  sugars. 

The  bacterium  also  produces  slime  in  fluid  culture.  A  medium 
containing  saccharose  50,  peptone  2,  ammonium  chloride  1, 
potassium  phosphate  1,  magnesium  sulphate  0*5,  chalk  10,  and 
water  1000  grms.  was,  after  sterilisation,  infected  and  incubated 
at  the  air  temperature  (25*^).  By  the  10th  day,  the  solution  had 
become  very  viscous,  and  from  it  a  small  quantity  of  slime  was 
obtained  by  treatment  with  alcohol.  When  made  into  an  emul- 
sion with  water,  the  slime  behaved  to  reagents  like  that  grown 
upon  the  surface  of  agar. 

The  products  of  hydrolysia. — The  slime  from  agar  was  purified 
by  repeated  precipitation  with  alcohol  from  aqueous  emulsion 
until  it  was  found  to  be  free  from  sugars.  The  cum  was  then 
obtained  from  the  slime  and  its  hydrolysis  was  attempted  by 
boiling  with  5  %  sulphuric  acid.  At  the  end  of  six  hours  a  por- 
tion was  abstracted,  neutralised  and  tested  for  reducing  sugars. 
Fehling's  solution  gave  a  pale  blue  flocculent  precipitate,  but 
there  was  no  reduction.  At  the  end  of  twelve  hours  Fehling's 
solution  gave  the  same  negative  reaction.  The  carbohydrate  had 
not  been  hydrolysed,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  similar  to  pararabin, 
which  is  not  hydrolysed  upon  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

The  sulphuric  acid  solution  was  divided  into  two  and  one  of 
the  halves  was  evaporated  to  half  volume  ( =  10  %  sulphuric  acid) 
and  boiled  for  six  hours.  The  other  half  was  nearly  neutralised 
with  baryta  water,  filtered  and  evaporated  down  with  50  c.c.  of 
normal  phosphoric  acid  until  the  solution  darkened  in  colour  and 
evolved  the  odour  of  burning  sugar.  The  solution  was  then 
diluted  to  33  c.c.  ( =  5  y^  solution)  and  boiled  for  six  hours. 
From  the  solution  which  had  been  boiled  with  10  %  sulphuric 
acid,  a  few  milligrams  of  an  osazone  which  melted  at  177-180^ 
were  obtained.     The  small  quantity  of  osazone  from  the  solution, 
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had  been  treated  with  phosphoric  acid,  melted  at  168-169*, 

Q^azoaas  were  put  together  and  diaiiolved  in  weak  alcohol, 

lol  was  boiled  off  and  a  water- in  soluble,  lemon-yellow, 

E^v^i^e  powder  which  melted  at   191'"'  was  obtained.     From 

flofc  water  aolutioii  crystal  a  separated  out  on  cooling;  the^e 

A  on  porcelain  as  a  brownish  y el bw  skin  which  melted  at 

^.     The  appearaneeti  and   melting  points  of   these  o^^zones 

inaicated   guUctosJUonef  and    a    mixture  of   arabino^azone   and 

ictosaziine. 

^  the  qnan titles  of  sugars  obtained  by  the  above  methods  had 

po  too  small  to  enable  the  osazonea  to  be  aepiarated  in  a  prac- 

ucally  pure   stat-e,  a  fuilher   ijuantity  of  gain   was    hydrolyecMJ, 

This  test  differetl  from  the  former  in  the  gum  having  been  o blamed 

in  fluid  media  containing  fiaccharoHe.      The  possibility  of  agar 

con taini n a t i «  g  the  gu m  was  t. h u s  p rev e n  ted .   The  ca r bohy d ra t e  w as 

freed  from  saccharose  and  reducing  sugars  by  repeated  precipitation 

w i th  al cohol  i ro oi  ac  [ ue ous  so  1  u  t ion  or  wuspen sion .     Tb e  c u  rdy  gu  m 

obtained  was  moistenefl  with  2  e.c.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 

^3  tSien  rublMjd  into  a  paste  in  a  glasa  mortar.     When  the 

1  re  had   become   brciwnish  in   colour^  'J 5  c.c.  of  water  were 

mdt  alter  transferring  to  a  tlatik,  the  mixture  was  boiled 

nder  a  reflux  condenser.     The  solution,  which  con- 

4  itA^t4i..og  sugars,  was  neutralised  with  Imrium  carbonate^ 

tuwred,  evaporated,  clarified  with  aluminium  hydrate  and  finally 

treated    with    phenylhydrazine    mixture"^   and    heated    on    the 

water-bath  for  two  hours.      The  solution  was  cooled  and  the 

residue,  after  filtration,  was  dried  on  porcelain  and  then  treated 

with  ether  to  extract  the  tarry  impurity.     The  osazones  melted 

at  175-177^ 

The  undoubted  mixture  of  osazones  was  successively  treated 
with  (1)  hot  water,  (2)  hot  dilute  alcohol,  and  (3)  hot  strong 
alcohol.  The  first  fraction  consisted  of  a  mass  of  yellow  crystalline 
needles  which  dried  on  porcelain  as  a  brown  skin  and  melted  at 
162-164®.     Further  treatment  with  hot  water  extracted  arabin- 

*  Phenylhydrazine  1  c.c,  glacial  acetic  acid  1  c.c,  water  0*5  c.c 
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osazone  melting  at  159^.  The  second  fraction  dried  as  a  loose 
yellow  powder  with  a  brown  tinge.  It  melted  at  184-186^.  The 
third  fraction  dried  as  a  loose  yellow  powder  which  melted  at 
190-191^.  This  was  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and  hot  water  was 
added  until  a  workable  precipitate  settled  out.  The  clear  yellow 
powder  so  obtained  was  galactosazone  melting  at  194^. 

The  slime  has  thus  been  seen  to  contain  a  carbohydrate  which 
had  the  properties  of  pararabin,  viz.,  upon  drying  it  became 
insoluble,  and  this  modification  was  insoluble  in  dilute  alkali, 
soluble  in  dilute  acid;  it  could  not  be  hydrolysed  by  boiling  with 
dilute  acid,  but  by  appropriate  treatment  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid  it  was  hydrolysed  to  arabinose  and  galactose. 

Invertase  is  not  secreted, — Many  bacteria  while  producing  gum 
from  saccharose  invert  a  part  of  the  sugar  to  levulose  and  dextrose, 
one  of  which  may  be  utilised.  This  organism  does  not  secrete 
invertase.  The  supernatant  liquid  from  saccharose-chalk  cultures 
did  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution.  Instead  of  reducing  the  fluid, 
the  gum  formed  a  precipitate  which  coagulated  on  boiling. 

The  influence  oj  various  sugars,  d&c.,  upon  slime-formaiion,'— 
In  the  culture  media  hitherto  employed  saccharose  had  been  the 
carbohydrate  nutrient.  But  as  other  carbohydrates  might  be 
capable  of  replacing  saccharose,  experiments  were  made  to  investi- 
gate this  question.  The  results  showed  that  dextrose,  levulose, 
galactose,  mannite  and  glycerine  could  replace  saccharose.  Of 
these  levulose  and  glycerine  were  better  than  the  others,  and 
better  even  than  saccharose.  The  following  carbohydrates  were 
useless  :  raffinose,  lactose,  maltose,  inulin,  starch  and  dextrin. 
The  experiments  were  made  with  a  peptone  and  chalk  fluid,  and 
also  with  nutrient  nieat-agar,  to  both  of  which  media  the  carbo- 
hydrates had  been  added  previous  to  sterilisation.  The  fluid 
cultures  corroborated  the  results  obtained  with  the  agar  medium. 
Potato-ex tract-agar  was  also  used,  but  as  this  medium  contains 
reducing  sugars,  it  did  not  show  clearly  the  effect  of  the  added 
carbohydrates.  There  was  one  exception,  however.  The  addition 
of  glycerine  produced  a  gelatinous  growth,  the  bacteria  being 
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apparently  eontainefi  in  comparatively  large  maasei  of  slime. 
Thefse  masses  were  also  noted  when  glycerine  had  been  added  to 
the  nutrient  agar.  They  lay  loosely  upon  the  agar  aiid  could 
be  scraped  together  into  a  gelatinous  heap^ 

Since  the  gum  can  Ik;  formed  from  glycerinep  this  substanco 
should  he  much  Ijetterthan  saccharose  when  the  gum  is  required  i 

in  quantity,  for  the  residual  glycerine  could  be  more  easily 
removed-      Furthermore^  a  whiter  gum  could  be  obtained;  the  ■ 

saccharose  solutions  during  sterilisation,  etc.,  become  brownish 
in  coloijr,  and  as  this  colour  is  conveyed  to  the  purified  gum,  its 
solutions  are  not  colourless^, 

7Vi^  othf^r  byproducts  of  th".  fsrmentathon  of  ^aecharos^^. — A 
j^ccharose-peptone-medittm  contained  in  a  small  flajtik  was 
infected  with  the  organism  and  connected  with  another  flask 
containing  baryta  water.  The  air  inlet  was  sealed  with  a  screw* 
cHp  And  the  ait-  outlet  was  connected  with  a  tub<?  of  soda-lime. 
No  aerial  carbon  dioxide  could  therefore  gain  access  to  the 
rtpparatua.  At  the  end  of  five  days  the  air  from  the  culture 
ffai^k  was  drawn  through  the  baryta  water ^  when  a  copiouft 
formation  of  barium  carlionate  occuri-ed*  Carlion  dioxide  is  thus 
H  byproduct  in  the  fermentation  of  saccharose. 

The  suj>ernatant  liquid  from  a  20  days^  culture  containing 
chalk  and  saecharosie  was  treated  with  barium  h}'droxide  and 
boiled  under  an  iu verted  condenr^cr  in  order  to  saponify  alcoholic 
esters.  The  liquid,  after  coolings  was  filtered  and  distil  ted  in  a 
partial  vacuum  until  about  one-tliird  had  pasi^ed  over*  The 
rcsidufll  fiuid  was  evaporated  down  and  reser'ved  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  acids.  The  dtsttltate  was  distilled  and  the  process 
repeated  until  about  10  e.c.  of  fluid  hnd  l>een  obtained.  As  thiM 
i!untained  ammonia  it  was  ma<]e  acid  to  litmus  with  phosphoric 
acid  and  distilled  at  atmospheric  presKUre,  The  first  2  c.c.  of 
distillate  were  absorbed  with  aiiiiyurous  suuiuni  carbonate  and 
distilled.  The  first  drops  that  passed  over  were  collected  and 
the  boiling  point  determined  by  Siwoloboft's  method.  The  fluid 
boiled  at  78*-^  and  burned  with  a  blue  flame.  It  also  gave  the 
iodoform  reaction,  and  undoubtedly  was  ethyl  alcuhol. 
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The  residual  fluid  reserved  for  the  extraction  of  acids  was 
evaporated  to  small  bulk,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
filtered.  The  residual  chalk,  with  adhering  salts  and  liquid 
from  the  culture  flask,  was  also  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  until  all  the  chalk  had  been  decomposed  and  the  suspen- 
sion was  strongly  acid;  it  was  then  filtered.  The  two  filtrates 
were  reserved  for  extraction  with  ether. 

The  two  residues  of  sulphate  of  barium  and  calcium  were 
dried  in  the  air,  then  ground  to  a  rough  powder  in  a  mortar,  and 
finally  extracted  with  ether.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  ether, 
the  extracted  acids  were  treated  with  hot  water,  when  an  oily 
acid  separated  out.  This  was  washed  with  water,  dried,  dissolved 
in  ether  and  filtered.  After  the  ether  had  evaporated,  the  fatty 
acid,  which  was  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  was  melted 
and  sucked  into  capillary  tubes  in  which  the  acid  crystallised  in 
clusters  of  silky  needles.  These  melted  at  42*5'',  and  apparently 
consisted  of  lauric  acid. 

The  reserved  filtrates  were  extracted  with  ether  in  Schoorl's 
apparatus,  and,  after  the  ether  had  been  distilled  ofi^,  the  residual 
solution  of  the  acids  was  added  to  the  liquid  from  which  the 
lauric  acid  had  been  obtained.  The  volatile  acids  were  driven 
off  in  a  current  of  steam.  The  proportion  of  these  to  the  residual 
or  non- volatile  acids  was  as  1  :  9*7,  or  roughly  as  1  :  10.  The 
volatile  acids  consisted  chiefly  of  butyric,  with  small  quantities 
of  acetic  and  formic  acids.  The  partial  separation  of  the  acetic 
and  butyric  acids  was  effected  by  the  treatment  of  the  calcium 
salts  with  strong  alcohol  as  recommended  by  Schoorl,*  and  the 
recognition  was  made  by  the  odour  of  the  acids  and  the  ethyl 
esters.  The  solution  of  the  non- volatile  acids  was  evaporated  and 
allowed  to  crystallise  overnight,  when  prisms  of  succinic  acid 
separated  out.  These  sublimed,  gave  a  buff  precipitate  witli 
ferric  chloride  and  ammonia,  and  melted  at  180°.  The  method 
of  Schoorl  was  then  followed,  when  a  further  separation  of 
succinate  was  effected.     No  other  acids  were  obtained. 

*  Schoorl,  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xix.,  667. 
35 
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The  acids  produced  during  the  gro'ivth  of  the  organism  in 
iaccharoRe  solutions  are  therefore  succinic,  lauric,  butyric,  acetic 
ftnd  formic^  the  relative  proportions  heingin  that  order.  Besidea 
these  acids,  ethyl  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide  are  formed. 

The  organism  did  not  produce  characteristic  growths  upon 
the  various  media.  The  most  distinctive  characters  were  perhaps 
the  production  of  a  gummy  slime  on  saccharose-potato-agar,  and 
of  a  pronounced  viscoaity  in  fluid  media  containing  certain 
sugars,  etc.,  and  chalk.  As  pararabin  has  never  before  Ijecn 
shown  to  result  from  bacterial  activity,  it  is  probable  that  the 
organism  is  new,*  and  I  have  accordingly  named  it  BaeUrinm 
pararabumntf  n.»p,  (BuciHv^  pararahinttSy  n.sp.,  by  Migula'a 
nomenclature), 

BaCTERIUU    PARAHABlJfUJI,    U-Sp, 

Shape^  ete. — The  organism  appears  as  an  actively  motile,  short 
thick  rod  with  rounded  ends.  It  tends  to  form  long  rods,  chains^ 
and  threads  in  old  cultures.  Tlie  young  cells,  as  taken  from  a 
24  hours'  agar  culture,  measure  0*6-0*7  :  0*8-1/*,  The  flagella  may 
be  single  and  terminal,  or  numerous  and  peritrichoue:  up  to  seven 
have  been  observed  upon  one  cell.  The  rods  colour  readily  with 
tho  ordinary  stains,  and  are  decolorised  by  the  Gram  method. 
Spores  were  not  observed* 

T^mpernture^  ^tc. — The  growth  temperatures  have  bet^n  noted 
on  page  544*  The  bacterium  is  aerobic;  no  growth  occurred  under 
the  mica  plate, 

Nntruni  agar  plate.— At  30''  the  colonies  are  circular,  rait^ 
trans  1  u ce n  t-w hi te  an d  gummy.  M i c roscopical  1  y  t h ey  are  rou n ded 
and  finely  granular,  with  irregular  curved  structures  scattered 
here  and  there.  The  deep  colonit^s  are  oval,  rounded  or 
lenticular^  and  coarsely  granular. 

Glucose-gelatine  plate. — In  two  days  at  22*  the  colonies  were 
white,  rounded,  raised  and  gum-like,  although  they  did  not  draw 


*  Bad,  gelatinogum  bet(v^  Fritz  Glaser,  a  dextran  bacterium,  appears  to 
be  the  most  closely  related  slime-forming  organism. 
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into  threads  when  touched  with  the  needle.  Microscopically 
they  were  coarsely  granular  and  clouded,  with  curved  or  coiled 
structures  scattered  throughout  the  colony.  The  deep  colonies 
were  round  and  dark,  with  short  delicate  cilia  radiating  from 
the  margin. 

NkUrierU  agar  stroke, — The  growth  appears  translucent- white, 
raised,  moist  or  fat  glistening,  smooth  or  rough;  the  margin 
remains  straight  or  becomes  lobular.  The  consistency  is  either 
thin  or  gelatinous. 

Saocharose-potatihagar  stroke, — The  growth  may  be  (1)  raised, 
luxuriant,  translucent-white  and  non-gravitating ;  (2)  white, 
gummy  and  gravitating;  or  (3)  thin,  white,  spreading,  with  gas 
production  in  the  condensed  water. 

Nutrient  gelatine  stab, — The  growth  along  the  needle  track 
appears  filiform,  with  a  white,  raised  or  depressed,  glistening  or 
dull  nail-head.  As  the  nail-head  spreads  outwards,  the  centre 
sinks,  and  a  tubular  or  crateriform  pit  is  formed,  below  which 
the  medium  is  locally  liquefied. 

Glucose-gelatine  stab. — The  stab  becomes  filiform,  with  a  dry, 
glistening  white  nail-head,  either  raised  at  the  margin  and 
depressed  in  the  centre,  or  fiat  and  spreading.  The  nail-head 
.eventually  becomes  crateriform  from  the  consumption  of  the 
medium,  which  is  liquefied  below  the  centre  of  the  film.  The 
medium  may  or  may  not  darken. 

Potato, — The  growth  is  yellowish-white,  thin,  glistening  and 
scattered;  it  becomes  raised,  and  buff- white  and  appears  gummy 
or  fatty. 

Bouillon. — The  medium  becomes  very  turbid  with  a  loose 
fiocculent  sediment  and  slight  surface  ring.  The  indol  reaction 
was  obtained,  and  in  nitrate-bouillon  the  nitrate  was  reduced  to 
nitrite. 

Milk, — The  medium  is  not  affected. 

Summary. — The  gum  of  Sterculia  diversifolia  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  arabin  and  pararabin.     The  arabin  is  produced  by 
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acacicE.      Another  orglinism — Ilact.  parnrabinumf  ii.sp»^^ 

a  ted  from  the  gummed  fruits,  etc.     Upon  solid  media  and 

ions  containing  sac ch arose,  dextrose,  levulose,  galactose, 

Piiuive  or  glycerinej  a  slime  is  formed.     B}'  appropriate  treat- 

iit  this  yieltis  a  soluble  pararabin  gum  which  upon  dehydration 

omes  insoluble,  and  this  modification  is  soluble  in  dilute  acid 

and  insoluble  in  dilute  alkali.     It  ia  not  hydrolysed  by  dilate 

acid,  but  strong  acid  converts  it  into  arabinose  and  galactose* 

The  bacterium  does  not  secrete  inrertaaef  and  in  solutione  of 

saccharose  it  forms  gum,  ethyl  alcohol,  carbon  dioxide,  succinic, 

lauric,  acetic,  butyric  and  formic  acids. 


Errata. — On  p,  119  of  these  Proceedings,  in  third  line  from 
bottom,  ybr  67'Od  read  64^68;  and  on  p.  348,  in  line  5,/<?r  gelatine 
read  galaetan. 
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AUSTRALIAN  FUNGI,  NEW  OR  UNRECORDED. 
DECADES  V.-VI. 

By  D.  McAlpinb,  Corresponding  Member. 

The  following  Fungi  are  all  new  species  with  the  exception  of 
three,  and  they  belong  to  15  different  genera. 

Schizotrichumj  a  new  genus  of  Hyphomycete,  has  been  con- 
stituted to  include  a  form  found  on  the  flowering  stems  of  a 
native  Lobelia.  Two  Rusts  are  recorded,  one  on  the  Marigold 
and  another  on  Stipa,  The  former  was  first  observed  in  1892, 
but  only  one  stage  (cecidium)  was  met  with  until  1902,  and  con- 
sidering the  wide  range  of  the  Rusts,  it  is  strange  that  it  has  not 
been  discovered  elsewhere  on  such  a  widely  distributed  cultivated 
plant. 

41.    ASCOCHTTA   ARIDA,  n.Sp. 

Spots  brown,  arid,  becoming  perforated,  elliptical  to  irregular, 
with  slightly  raised  margins,  often  confluent  and  forming  irregular 
patches,  with  minute,  black,  punctiform,  aggregated  pustules. 
Perithecia  golden-brown  by  transmitted  light;  depressed  globose, 
enimpent,  membranaceous,  with  round  papillate  mouth,  average 
170 /i  diam.  Sporules  pale  green  collectively,  oblong,  1-septate, 
not  constricted  at  septum,  rounded  at  both  ends,  sometimes 
slightly  narrower  at  one  end,  2-guttulate,  17-19  x  4-4|  fi. 

Swan  Hill,  Victoria;  on  languid  leaves  and  dried-up  dead 
shoots  of  Xicotiana  glanca,  Graham;  Oct.,  1899.  Very  common. 
The  shoots  were  completely  dried  up,  with  bark  peeling  ofi^,  and 
the  erumpent  perithecia  were  aggregated  here  and  there  in  irregu- 
lar groups. 

Ascochyta  nicotiancBy  Pass.,  found  on  the  leaves  of  Xicotiana 
tabacum  in  Italy,  has  ovoid-oblong,  hyaline  sporules,  slightly  con- 
stricted at  septum;  whereas  in  this  species  the  sporules  are  of  a 
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greenish  tint,  not  conslricted  at  ieptum,  oblong  in  diapa  and 
a  guttule  in  each  cell, 

42*  Camarospohium  oleari^^  n.sp. 

thecia  minute^  black,  punctiform,  ultimalely  superficialf 

red,  depressed  globose,  olivaceous,  but  dark  brown  from 

Lftined  spores^  membranaceous,  with  rouDtl  slightly  papillate 

mouth,  140-160 /t  diam,     Sporules  numerous,  dark  browo,  fu.^oid 

ewhat  oval,  3'4-8eptate,  not  eonstricted  at  i?epta,  with  1-2 

^aly  longitudinal  median  septa,  14-17  x  7-8^, 

^  i      y,  Victoria;  on  branches  of  Olearia  oxiliaris^  F.v,M.; 

t  ^ 

43.  Fqsahium  gracile,  n.sp. 

Sporodochia  minute,  sessile,  round  to  elliptical,  gregarious  or 
broadly  effused,  on  pale  portion  at  junction  of  stem  and  rfjot,alKo 
on  root.  Conidiophore&  ruddy  in  mass,  hyahne  individually, 
radiating,  septate^  not  constricted  at  septa,  tapering  to  a  fine 
point,  I'JO  X  3J  /A,  Conidia  produced  at  apex,  very  abundant, 
hyaHue,  crescent-sliaped,  acute  at  both  ends^  S-^  septate,  not  con* 
s  trie  ted  at  septa,  guttulate,  average  70  x  2i  /i. 

Handringhaiu,  Victoria;  on  flowering  stem  of  Lobelia  fjtbbom^ 
Labill.;   Dec,  1902. 

It  differs  from  /'  rotrnttTtt,  Link,  in  the  slender,  graceful  conidia, 
and  seems  to  be  quite  a  characteristic  species. 

44.  Hendersonia  LOBELiiE,  n.sp. 

Peri  thecia  black,  punctiform,  somewhat  gregarious  or  solitary, 
slightly  erumpent,  olive  by  transmitted  light,  depressed  globose 
to  oval,  membranaceous,  of  parenchymatous  texture,  with  apical 
pore,  170-210  fi  diam.  Sporidia  clear  olivaceous,  oblong,  rounded 
at  both  ends,  3-septate,  guttulate  at  first,  generally  constricted 
at  median  septum  and  occasionally  at  other  septa  as  well,  13-17 
X  4 J-6  fi. 

Sandringham,  Victoria;  on  stem  and  leaves  of  Lobelia  gibbosa, 
LabilL;  Dec,  1902. 
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The  spore,  even  when  coloured,  may  be  without  septa;  then  the 
median  septum  is  formed,  next  a  second  septum  in  one  half,  and 
finally  the  third  septum  in  the  other  half. 

It  differs  from  the  common  H,  aarmentorum,  West.,  in  the 
sporules  being  longer  and  broader,  and  olivaceous  in  colour.  ]  t 
was  intermixed  with  Pestalozzia  citrine^  McAlp. 

45.  Macrophoma  brunnba,  n.sp. 

Perithecia  semi-gregarious,  dark  brown,  covered  by  epidermis, 
depressed  globose,  bright  yellowish-green  by  transmitted  light; 
membranaceous,  of  parenchymatous  texture;  opening  at  surface 
by  pore,  200-230  /i.  Sporules  hyaline,  elongated-ellipsoid  to  f usoid, 
rounded  at  both  ends,  with  coarsely  granular  contents,  21-24  x 
5-7  fi;  basidia  hyaline,  elongated,  variable  in  length  and  breadth, 
average  14  x  2-3  fi. 

Sandringham,  Victoria;  on  stems  of  Lobelia  gihhosa^  LabilL; 
Dec.,  1902,  and  Jan.,  1903  (C.  French,  Jr.). 

It  differs  from  M,  hueffdii  (B.  k  C),  Berl.  k  Vogl.,  found  on 
the  living  stems  of  Lobelia,  in  which  the  perithecia  are  globose 
and  at  length  free,  and  the  oblong  sporules  16-17  fi  long.  The 
perithecia  are  brown  in  colour  when  closely  inspected,  and  the 
apical  pore  may  enlarge  considerably  owing  to  the  disruption  of 
the  surrounding  tissue. 

46.  Massarinula  phyllodiorum,  n.sp. 

Spots  on  both  surfaces,  numerous,  slightly  raised,  more  or  less 
orbicular,  often  confluent,  pallid  or  light  brown,  with  distinct 
darker  margin.  Perithecia  few,  black,  at  first  immersed,  then 
erumpent,  globose,  subcarbonaceous,  with  apical  pore,  up  to  ^  mm. 
diam.  Asci  clavate  to  saccate,  subsessile,  8-spored,  120-140  x 
30-50 II.  Sporidia  distichous  or  conglobate,  colourless,  lanceolate, 
1 -septate  and  slightly  constricted  at  septum,  straight  or  slightly 
curved,  54-64  x  13-16 /n.  Paraphyses  very  copious,  agglutinated, 
apparently  filiformj  broken  up  into  small  segments. 

Mordialloc,  Victoria;  on  phyllodes  of  Acacia  longifolia,  Willd.; 
Sept.,  1901  (C.  French,  Jr.). 
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■  species  of  this  genus  are  mostly  found  on  bark,  but  occa- 
aily  on  leaves.     The  Urge  and  beautiful  sporidia  are  very 
»racteri3tic. 

47.    PeSTALOZZiA    ClTRlNAf  D.sp. 

PuHtules  punctifomj,  black,  convex,  covered  by  eptdemu^, 
tally  naked,  globo^^e  or  elongated,  scattered,  ^-^  mm.  Conidia 
j^usoid^  straight  or  sometimes  curved,  3-4*  and  occaBionally  5~ 
fteptate,  i^Hghtlj  constricted  at  aepta,  two  or  three  (or  four) 
medlaii  cells  lemon-yellow,  terminal  cells  hyaline,  conoid^  and 
apical  one  surmounted  by  one,  two  or  three  diverging  slender 
setiB,  Htraicht  or  curved,  reaching  a  length  of  21  /i,  and  sometiniert 
one  at         t  angles  to  the  other,  24-28  x  7-S^^;  basidia  slender, 

L  ingham,  Victoria;  on   stem  of  Lobelia  yihbo^  LabilL; 

'^  'C.  French,  Jr.). 

ereaf  Desm.,  which  varies  considerably  on  different 
^  cotiidia  are  dark  brown  to  dark  olive,  and  the  basidia 

48.  Phoma  lobeli.^,  B,  ife  Br. 

Perithecia  minute,  black,  semi- gregarious,  at  firsst  covered  by 
epidarmm  then  erumpent>  lenticular,  yellowij*h-green  by  trans- 
mitted light,  membranaceous,  fragile,  with  Urge  papillate  mouth, 
120*140  ii  70-80^;  mouth  28^  diam.,  mycelium  giving  rise  to 
perithecia  composed  of  pale  olivaceous,  elongated,  septate  hyphie 
6-7  fi.  broad*    Sporules  hyaline^  elliptical,  bigu  ttulate*  3i  -4  ^  x  1 A-2^. 

Sandringham,  Vietoria;  on  stems  of  flowering  Loheiia  ^ibhom^ 
J^abiH.;  Bee,  1902  (C  French,  Jr  ). 

This  spt?cies  wag  first  found  on  Lobelia  nicotianft/oUa^  Heyne, 
in  Ceylon.  The  original  description  is  very  brief  j  but  the  wporule!* 
agree  in  both  the  Ceylon  and  Victorian  specimens. 

49.  Phyllosticta  coRREiE,  n.sp. 

Epiphyllous.  Spots  marginal,  elongated,  brown,  with  distinct 
<1  ark -colon  red  border.  Perithecia  black,  slightly  erumpent, 
scattered,  dark  brown  by  transmitted  light,  depressed  globose, 
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membranaceous,  with  papillate  pore,  180-210  fi  diam.  Sporules 
numerous,  hyaline,  guttulate,  cylindrical  or  tapering  towards 
attached  end;  7-9  x  2-3  fi;  basidia  arising  from  olivaceous  base, 
hyaline,  filiform,  9-10  /i  long. 

Sandringham,  Victoria;  on  languishing  leaves  of  Correa  speciosa. 
Ait.;  Jan.,  1903. 

50.  Phyllosticta  pa88Iflor2b,  n.sp. 

Perithecia  on  large  fawn  irregular  patches  which  ultimately 
become  perforated;  black,  punctiform,  scattered  or  subgregarious, 
immersed,  depressed  globose,  membranaceous,  with  papillate 
apical  pore,  200-220  fi  diam.  Sporules  numerous,  greenish  in 
mass,  hyaline  individually,  minute,  bacilliform,  3  /i  long. 

Malvern,  Victoria;  on  leaves  of  Fassi/iora  edulisy  Sims;  March, 
1903. 

The  fawn  patches  are  very  conspicuous,  and  the  immersed, 
black,  dot-like  perithecia  are  easily  seen  upon  the  pale  back- 
ground. It  differs  from  Phoma  tersa^  Sacc,  found  on  dry  fruits, 
in  which  the  sporules  are  6  x  2^  ;&;  and  from  Phoma  passijlorify 
Penz.  «fe  Sacc,  on  dry  flower-stalks,  in  which  the  sporules  are 
7-8  X  3-3i  ^, 

51.  Prosthkmium  kenti^,  n.sp. 

Spots  numerous,  dark  brown  to  black,  on  both  surfaces  of  leaf, 
orbicular  to  oblong,  definitely  circumscribed,  up  to  ^  cm.  diam. 
Perithecia  scattered  or  several  together,  minute,  olivaceous, 
globose,  immersed,  membranaceous,  ultimately  raising  and  ruptur- 
ing epidermis,  100-140  /x  diam.  Sporules  pale  olivaceous  in  mass, 
hyaline  individually,  3-5-radiate  and  springing  from  short  basal 
stalk,  usually  elongated-obclavate,  septate  (4-5),  variable  in  length, 
25-45  X  3  /x. 

Brighton,  Victoria;  on  leaves  of  Kentia  Forsterianay  F.v.M.; 
Feb.,  1903. 

Only  four  species  of  this  genus  have  been  recorded — three  in 
Europe  and  one  in  America — and  these  have  all  coloured  spores. 
In  this  case  the  stel lately-arranged  sporules  are  hyaline  indivi- 
dually, but  it  is  still  retained  in  that  genus. 
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52.  PUCCIXIA   CALSXDtLJe^  ll,sp, 

h  Aeeidia  orange-yellow^  io  clu^ter^,  crowded^  sometimcA 
ctrGioater  320-360  ^  diam.;  pseudoperklLa  with  m&rgiii  toni  and 
reflexad;  perldi&l  eel  la  quadrate  or  polygoual^  striat«Hl  at  margin, 
i21'24  f£  ioog.  Aeeidiospores  very  irreg^ular,  subglobose  to  poly- 
gonal, very  finely  echinulate,  pale  or&nge,  1447  x  1 1-1*2  ^. 

iiL  Teleatosori  iatermixed  with  aecidia,  blaek,  erumpeut,  soan 
nukedf  girt  by  the  ruptured  epidermit^,  circular  to  ellipticifli 
compact,  often  cod  fltient.  Teleu  to^pores  yellowish- brown,  elavate^ 
constricted  at  eieptum,  thickened  at  apex,  roundtfd  or  acntep 
epUpore  smooth^  36-52  x  19-23  /*;  opper  cell  darker  in  colour  and 
broiwler  than  lower,  21-31  ^  long,  and  yometimei  thickened  to  a 
depth  of  \2  fi;  lower  cell  slightly  or  not  at  all  tapeiing  towards 
pedicel,  and  averaging  same  length  a*^  upper;  pedicel  h^^allne^ 
per^wtent,  2ti-37  x  7*8  f^^may  attain  a  breadth  of  10^  at  junction 
with  Hpore, 

jt,  MeJ?o»poreH  not  uncommon,  similarly  coloured  to  teleuto^ 
itpjres^  elliptical  to  pear-shaped,  thickened  at  apex>  30-42  x  2l'23|i, 

Armttd^de,  Victoria:  18^2,  1902  and  1£^03  (Robinson)  on 
upper  and  under  iiurface  of  leaver  and  all  green  parta^  including 
fruitsi,  of  Calfufitdft  o^nnalii^j  L.;  Killara,  Oct.,  1902, 

Aecidiura-stage  all  the  year  round,  but  less  tumuion  in  mid- 
H u rnme r.  Te le u t o- s tage  from  M  a rch  to  J  u oe .  T he  aeci d i urn -s tage 
was  the  only  one  fourjd  at  fir^it,  and  wa?i  dencrilied  in  tlie  Agri- 
cultural Gazette  of  New  South  Wale«,  1H96,  p.  152,  Then  in 
March,  1902,  the  tele u to-** t age  ^va**  found  by  Mr,  G,  H.  BobinaoDf 
and  wa*  very  plentiful  this  season.  It  causes  swellings  distort ioiij 
and  discoloration  of  the  flower-»tems  and  leaves,  and  the  bright 
orange  colour  of  the  aeeidia  on  the  leaven  readily  attracts  atten- 
tion from  iu  harmonidng  with  the  fluwer-head* 

53.  PUCCINIA    FLAVESCENS,  U.Sp. 

ii.  Uredosori  on  upper  surface  of  leaf,  minute,  linear,  often 
confluent,  soon  naked,  pulverulent,  rusty  brown,  arranged  along 
furrows  of  leaf.     Uredospores  globose  to  shortly  elliptical,  finely 
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echinulate,  golden-brown,  with  at  least  5  germ-pores  irregularly 
distributed,  21-24  fi  diam.,  or  25-28  x  21-24  fi, 

iii.  Teleatosori  minute,  elliptical,  numerous,  black,  often  con- 
fluent lengthwise,  soon  naked.  Teleutospores  intermixed  with 
uredospores,  dark  chestnut-brown,  oblong,  constricted  at  septum, 
with  rounded  and  thickened  apex,  smooth,  33-48  x  18-24 /a;  upper 
cell  generally  hemispherical,  and  about  equal  in  length  to  lower; 
lower  cell  generally  rounded  at  base,  sometimes  narrow  and 
elongated  like  upper  portion  of  pedicel;  pedicel  persistent,  tinted> 
elongated,  up  to  72  fi  long. 

Hampton,  Victoria;  on  Stipa  Jlaveacena,  Labill.;  Jan.,  1903. 

The  pulverulent  uredosori,  and  the  numerous  minute,  black 
teleutosori  are  characteristic  of  this  species.  The  uredospores  form 
a  rusty  powder  over  entire  upper  surface  of  leaf.  The  pedicel  of 
the  teleutospore  is  sometimes  lateral  and  the  septum  erect  as  in 
Diarehidium.  It  differs  from  P,  tttipce,  Arthur,  in  the  uredosori 
being  soon  naked  and  decidedly  ruddy-brown,  not  yellowish, 
while  the  uredospores  are  broader. 

In  specimens  of  P.  stipce,  (Op.)  Hora,  taken  from  Syd.  Ured. 
Exs.  No.  28,  on  Stipa  capillata^  Ij.,  the  teleutospores  are  decidedly 
different.  The  apex  is  generally  bluntly  pointed,  and  the  size 
48-54  X  18-21  /x.  In  specimens  of  P.  atipoi^  Arth.,  from  Arthur 
and  Hoi  way's  Ured.  Exs.  No.  27,  on  Stipa  spartea,  Trin.,  the 
teleutospores  are  more  pointed  at  the  apex  and  rather  thicker. 

I  have  submitted  specimens  to  Prof.  J,  C.  Arthur,  and  he 
remarks  that  it  is  clearly  distinct  from  his  species,  although  there 
is  very  much  similarity  between  the  two,  as  one  might  expect, 
from  the  hosts  being  essentially  alike. 

54.    RlIABDOSPOKA    LOBELIiE,  n.sp. 

Perithecia  black,  puiictiform,  gregarious,  erumpent,  on  greyish 
epidermis,  globose,  dark  brown  by  transmitted  light;  membrana- 
ceous, rather  firm,  with  papillate  mouth,  1 60-200  /x  diam.  Sporules 
numerous,  hyaline,  filiform,  straight  or  slightly  curved,  rounded 
at  both  ends,  or  rather  acute,  1-or  more  guttulate,  with  granular 
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mteaH  24-31  x  3-34^,  average  28x3  ^;    basidia  very  sleuJer, 
ed,  7-10  ^  long. 

ndriugham,  Victoria;  on  stems  of  Lobelia  (fibboti<$j  LabllL; 
1903. 
I G  differs  from  Septoria  lohdit^^  Peck,  in  the  absence  o£  spota, 
the  sporuIef9  there  aie  17-25^  long.     Also  from  M,  aamiiannltB^ 
J**,  in  which  the  sporules  are  40^60  x  2  ^. 

55.  SePTORIA  AUSTRALLl^  n.8p* 

ots  on  bo  til  surfaces,  orbicular  to  irregular,  at  first  ruddy- 

browB  and  indefinite,  then  definite  with  milk-white  centre  and 

lark   brown   margin.      Perithecia   black,   crowded,   punctiform, 

erumpent,  lenticular,  membranaceous,  with  round  papil- 

I         %\  pore,  80-100  x  120-140  ^.     Sporules  hyaline,  straight, 

-r  flexuous,  very  alender,  generally  S-aeptate^  30-45  x  0*76- 

^-,  *^e  35-40  ^  in  length.  ^i 

B  iTailey,  Victoria;  on  Ftc>?ao^^awici/o/ia,  Snj.  J  Nov.,  1902  ^H 

This  is  a  very  distinct  species,  and  differs  from   the  othefa  j 

lund  on  Vida  aji  follows  ; — In  ^.  ^iolm^  West.,  the  perithelia  are  ^H 

IS,  and  the  spores  art^  20-30  x  1  ^     In  S.  vii/Ucola^  Sacc,,  ^^ 

i*inia  are  also  epiphyllous,  and  the  spores  are  comparar  | 

*,  being  24  X  7-8  ^*  In  ^'.  hyalina^  Elh  tk  Ev.,  the  white 
spots  ha%'e  a  purple  margioj  and  the  non-septate  spores  are  20- 
40  X  1  ^ 

56.  Skptoria  conpluens,  n.sp. 

Spots  greyish-white  to  grey,  and  occupying  large  portions  of 
leaf,  or  without  distinct  spots.  Perithecia  black,  crowded,  and 
often  confluent,  globose  to  lenticular,  dark  brown  by  transmitted 
light,  membranaceous,  fragile,  with  apical  pore,  140-175  ^. 
Sporules  hyaline,  straight,  sinuous  or  curved,  2-3  septate,  generally 
2-septate,  not  constricted  at  septa,  rounded  at  both  ends,  or  some- 
what pointed  at  one  or  both  ends,  with  granular  contents,  average 
52-56  X  3^-4  fc,but  may  vary  in  length  from  42  to  63  /x. 

Sandringham,  Victoria;  on  fading  and  faded  leaves  of  Mesem- 
brya7ithemiim  (Bqtiilateraley  Haw.;  Oct.,  1902. 
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57.  Sbptoria  LA6BN0PH0RJ&,  n.sp. 

Spots  more  or  less  orbicular,  on  both  surfaces  of  leaf,  dirty  fawn 
to  dirty  brown,  distinct,  and  from  3-8  mm.  in  diam.  Perithecia 
minute,  innate,  subgregarious,  black,  olivaceous  by  transmittefl 
light,  depressed  globose,  delicately  membranaceous,  with  distinct 
round  papillate  mouth,  80-100  fi  diam.  Sporules  hyaline,  filiform, 
straight,  curved  or  flexuous,  apparently  1-2  septate,  very  slender, 
19-24  fi  long,  average  21  fi. 

Kiewa  Valley,  Victoria ;  on  living  leaves  of  Lagenophora 
hUlardieri,  Cass.;  Nov.,  1902  (Robinson). 

It  differs  from  ^S".  aonchi,  Sacc,  in  the  distinct  spots,  and  the 
slightly  smaller  perithecia,  as  well  as  in  the  sporules  being  much 
more  slender.  The  apparent  clear  septa  may  be  guttules  which 
occupy  the  entire  breadth  of  the  narrow  sporules.  Puccinia 
lagenophortXf  Cooke,  both  in  its  aecidial  and  teleuto-form  may 
occur  on  both  surfaces  of  the  spot,  which,  however,  is  primarily 
caused  by  the  Septoria, 

58.  Septoria  varia,  n.sp. 

Spots  dry,  brown  or  grey,  rather  indefinite,  sometimes  defined 
by  a  black  line.  Perithecia  minute,  black,  immersed,  membra- 
naceous, globose  to  lenticular,  with  protruding  papillate  mouth, 
80-130 /i.  Sporules  hyaline,  filiform,  straight  or  curved,  at  first 
continuous,  then  at  maturity  distinctly  3septate,  issuing  in 
tendrils  when  moist,  35-45  x  1-1 J  m- 

Myrniong,  Victoria;  on  leaves  of  Plantago  varia,  R.Br.,  Aug., 
1900;  Jackson  Creek,  Oct.,  1900  (C.  French,  Jr.);  Kiewa  Valley, 
Nov.,  1902  (Robinson). 

There  are  various  species  of  this  genus  found  on  Plantago,  but 
they  differ  from  the  above.  S.  heterochroa,  Desm.,  has  spores 
25  /i  long.  *S'.  uiconspiciia,  B.C.,  has  spores  55  x  2J/x.  iS.  planta- 
ginis,  Sacc,  has  filiform-clavate  spores,  and  those  of  S,  plantar 
ginea,  Pass.,  are  pluri-septate  and  55  x  2^  fi.  In  «S^.  vanhoeffeniiy 
Henn.,  the  spores  are  only  15-21  x  2-2 J  /*. 
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SCHIZOTRICBU  M,    11. g. 


Sporodocliia  globose  or  subglobose,  erumpent,  ultimately  super- 
ficial, black;  setse  septate,  thick- walled,  erect,  straight  or  slightly 
curved,  few  or  Tiumeroua.  Conidiophores  obsolete  or  represented 
by  a  minute  colourless  baj^e,  Conidia  hjaline,  filiform,  straight 
or  curved,  3-  or  more  aeptate. 

This  genu»f  has  a  dark  coloured  sporodochium,  but  the  comdia 
are  h3^aliue,  hence  it  belongs  to  the  Series  Tnhtrcularwft  mttct*- 
dine€Pj  Sacc,  Further,  on  account  of  the  septate  spores,  it  will 
ocoupy  ft  place  beside  Lepfotrichnm^  Corda,  in  which  the  conidia 
are  only  1 -septate  and  the  sete&  con  tin  nous. 

59.  ScHizoTRicnuM  LOBKLi^,  n.sp. 

8pofodoehia  on  sooty  elongated  patches,  den  sly  ci*owded, 
globose  or  discoid,  erumpent,  finally  superficial,  black,  with 
greyish  btoom  due  to  couidia,  130-160  ^  diam.,  composed  of  cDm- 
paet  dark  oUvaeeousj  cloaely  septate  and  copiously  branched 
hyphffi  7-9^  broad;  with  similarly  coloured,  projecting,  thick- 
walled  setPCp  simple,  septate,  not  constricted  at  septa,  with  usually 
rounded  and  almost  colourless  apex,  70-95  x4i -5^.  Conidio- 
phores obsolete*  Cunidia  hyaline,  filiform,  straight  or  curved, 
3'6-septate,  not  constricted  at  septa,  guttulate^  very  variable  in 
leni,fth,  average  28-35  x  1-2  ^,  but  may  reach  a  length  of  50-60^. 

Bandringham,  Victoria;  on  flowering  and  fruiting  stems  as  well 
as  leaves  of  Lobdia  ^ibhona^  Labilh;  Dec,  1902;  Jan.,  1903, 

The  black  elongated  patches  are  very  conspicuous  and  often 
very  numerous.  The  sooty  appearance  is  due  to  a  perfect  net- 
work of  dense  olivaceous  hyphie  which  connect  the  various  sporo- 
dochia,  The  conitlia  arise  direct  from  the  olive- colon  red  cells  of 
the  sporodochium,  or  there  may  be  a  minute,  basal,  hyaline  cell 
from  which  the  conidia  are  detached.  The  radiating  setae  may 
be  few  or  numerous,  sometimes  none  or  apparently  covering  the 
entire  sporodochium,  and  very  occasionally  the  apex  gives  rise  to 
a  colourless  filament,  resembling  a  conidium  originating  from  the 
basal  cells. 
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60.  Sbynesia  banksi^,  Henn. 

Spots  epiphyllous,  brownish,  roundish  to  indefinite,  often  con- 
fluent, particularly  along  midrib.  Perithecia  gregarious,  scuti- 
form,  radiate-cellular,  black,  with  central  irregular  pore,  160-220  ft 
diam.  Asci  ovoid  to  clavate  or  cylindric-clavate,  rounded  at 
apex,  ending  abruptly  at  base  or  with  very  short  pedicel,  8-spored, 
variable  in  size,  40-65x16-25^1.  Sporidia  distichous  or  conglo- 
bate, subellipsoid  to  ovoid,  brown,  l-septate,  constricted  at  septum, 
upper  cell  stouter,  15-19  x  7-9  fi,  Paraphyses  crowded,  filiform, 
hyaline,  much  branched. 

Dimboola  Desert,  Vic;  on  leaves  of  Bankaia  ornata,  F.v.M., 
Aug.,  1896  (Reader):  Gosford,  N.S.W.;  on  leaves  of  Bankaia  sp., 
April,  1902  (Pritzel):  Eumundi,  Q.,  May,  1902  (Pritzel). 

'J  his  species  had  just  been  described  and  named  as  above  when 
I  received  'Hedwigia'  (xlii..  Part  2)  for  March,  1903,  in  which 
Prof.  P.  Hennings  had  described  this  one  along  with  other 
Australian  Fungi.  The  descriptions  are  substantially  the  same, 
only  the  paraphyses  were  overlooked  by  Prof.  Hennings. 
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NOTES    ASD    EXHIBITS. 

Mt»  Fmggatt  sihowed  HpecimaiiH  c£  a  small  beetle  (Fam. 
I/Upidfv)  received  from  Mr,  J,  H,  Maiden,  to  whom  they  had 
be^n  forwarded  by  the  Manager  of  a  large  plantation  in  New 
Britain,  with  the  information  that  the  larvae  were  destroying  the 
fronds  and  buds  of  the  cocoanut  palms  in  a  very  serious  manner. 

Dr,  Greig  Smith  exhibited  cultures  and  products  obtained 
during  the  investigation  of  Sterculia  gum.  Alao  th<?  cork  from 
a  sample  bottle  of  a  quantity  of  deteriorated  wine,  showing  exten- 
sive damage  due  to  the  t>orings  of  insect  larv^. 

Mr.  Steel  exhibited  a  specimen  from  one  of  the  prehistoric  so- 
called  **  Vitrified  Forts"  occurring  in  Scotland,  and  gave  an 
account  of  these  remarkable  relics  {for  a  detailed  account  with 
bibliography,  see  Encyolop.  Brit.,  9th  Ed.,  Yol.  xxiv.,  p.  263  j, 

Mr.  H.  S,  Mort  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Dimya  con^iigalat 
Hedley^  from  Long  Bay,  The  species  was  described  from  material 
obtained  during  the  "  Thetia  "  Expedition^  and  i?%  only  the  second 
recent  species  of  the  genus. 

Mr,  Fred  Turner  exhibited  specimens  uf  Chenopodium  rkadi- 
Mtachyumf  F.  v.M.,  a  rather  uncommon  Chen 0 pod  from  Roeboume, 
W,A.i  and  Tecoma  Rillii,  F.v.M.,  one  of  the  rarest  of  Australian 
plants,  and  the  moat  beautiful  of  the  Australian  Bif^noniacet^; 
one  plant  was  found  by  the  exhibitor  at  Harvey  Bay  in  1876; 
and  in  Part  iv,  of  the  recently  published  "  Queensland  Flora  *' 
Mr.  F.  M.  B&ilQy  reports  that  no  other  plant  in  the  wild  state 
had  since  been  discovered. 

Professor  David  showed  a  series  of  rock  specimens,  fossils,  rock 
sections  under  microscopes,  and  lantern  slides,  in  illustration  of 
Mr.  Woolnough's  paper. 
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WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  29Tn,  1903. 


The  Ordinary  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in 
the  Linnean  Hall,  Ithaca  Road,  Elizabeth  Bay,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  August  29th,  1903. 

Dr.  T.  Storie  Dixson,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  said  that,  as  ^lembers  were  aware,  in  the  inter- 
val since  the  last  Meeting,  Lady  Macleay,  the  widow  of  the 
Founder  and  Benefactor  of  the  Society,  had  passed  to  her  rest 
after  a  brief  illness.  Lady  Macleay's  sustained  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Society,  and  in  the  other  plans  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science  inaugurated  by  her  husband,  Sir  William  Macleay, 
was  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  Society.  The  Council,  on 
behalf  of  the  Society,  had  already  found  occasion  to  give 
expression  to  the  profound  regret  which  Lady  Macleay's  decease 
had  evoked;  and  a^o  to  respectfully  tender  sincere  sympathy  to 
Mr.  E.  Deas  Thomson  and  the  members  of  the  family. 

The    Donations  and   Exchanges   received   since  the  previous 
Monthly  Meeting,  amounting  to  13  Vols.,  59  Parts  or  Nos.,  -4 
Bulletins,  3  Reports,  2  Miscellanea,  and  11  ^laps,  received  from 
52  Societies,  etc.,  were  laid  upon  the  table. 
36 


STUDIES  IN  AUSTRALIAN  ENTOMOLOGY. 
X I L     N E w  C A R A m D^  ( /^^ AA G Ei.y  1 ,  Bemd I Di rx I ,  Pof}oxi:ei , 

PLATTSJ^ATIXI^      PLATYSISI,      LEUIISI,     WITH       RgVtSIOKAL 

Lists  op  Genbra  and  Speecis,  some  Notes  on  Svnonymt, 

By  Thomas  G.  Sloa^e, 

Tribe  PANAQZZNI. 

Oil  de  Cliaudoir  monograplied  the  Panagrini  of  the  globfs 
essay  including  a  table  of  the  genera,  whidi  nhowe 
rail  an,     Theae  genera  may,  from  Chaudoir'a  table, 
«U^.       hus  :— 

ijctendiag  beyond  the  ligula  and  prolonged  in  a 
lees  DAn  ovv  and  long  lobe» 

broad  and  truncate. *.... Epicotttmt, 

Lnow,  rather  elongate,     t^'^'^^ihlea 

nent,  elytml  apot^  blood  ted) ,.     TinogtuithuM^ 

ruaing  poAt  th(<  ligula,  and  onlj  appi^nded 
Lu   rr-    s'lt'-'T^l    '•r-'^i;r^'in'=,       M.r^lT'rn   fmn ruinate,  th*'  two 

piliferons  panctures  of  the  middle  very  near  the  anterior 

margin) Trichina. 

Genus  Epicosmus. 

In  my  study  of  this  genus  I  have  had  to  make  out  Castelnau 
and  Chaudoir's  species  from  the  descriptions;  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  for  me  to  support  my  references  to  species  of  these 
authors  by  descriptive  notes  on  the  species  to  which  I  apply 
names  given  by  them.  This  is  more  necessary  because  I  find  that 
I  cannot  follow  Chaudoir  in  his  treatment  of  Castelnau's  species. 

♦  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Belg.  xxxi.,  1878. 
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All  the  Australian  species  have  the  pronotum  and  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  underside  (including  prosternum  and  mesostemum) 
covered  with  large  punctures;  also  in  a  general  way  all  these 
punctures  are  setigerous  :  the  ventral  segments  have  the  anterior 
margins  crenulate-punctate. 

Chaudoir  says  that  in  Epicoamus  the  apical  joint  of  the  palps 
has  the  form  of  a  triangle  with  the  sides  almost  equal,  broader 
in  $  than  in  9;  but  I  do  not  find  this  sexual  character  sufficiently 
distinctive  to  be  of  much  use,  for  these  joints  are  so  compressed 
that  their  apparent  width  varies  according  to  the  point  of  view 
from  which  they  are  observed.  I  infer  from  Chaudoir's  treat- 
ment of  the  Australian  species  that  he  considered  the  shape  of 
the  prothorax  the  same  in  both  nexes;  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  case,  my  observations  going  to  support  the  view  that  in  ^ 
the  prothorax  is  narrower  (often  decidedly  so),  particularly  at  the 
base,  and  often  has  the  posterior  part  of  the  sides  more  strongl}' 
sinuate  than  in  9.  E,  auatralisj  Dej.,  is  unknown  to  me  in 
nature. 

According  to  Chaudoir,  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Epicosmus 

have  yellowish  spots  on  the  elytra.     This  indicates  that  the  spots 

Are  of  some  advantage  to  these  insects;  probably  they  are  of  a  pro- 

itective  nature  to  warn  insect-feeders  against  them,  for  they  emit 

an  acrid  fluid  with  a  most  searching  and  pungent  odour,  which 

suggests  that  they  must  be  anything  but  dainty  articles  of  diet. 

Our  species  are  found  in  dry  forest  lands,  and  not  about  damp 

places  or  marshes. 

Table  of  Species, 

Prothorax  with  basal  angles  rounded,  not  dentate.  J  E,  insignUt  Schaum. 

(Elytra  very  wide  and  convex) \e,  viacleayi,  SI. 

Xhrothorax  with  basal  angles  sharply  marked  and  dentate. 

Elytra  with  at  least  third,  fifth  and  seventh  interstices  forming  strongly 
raised  ridges,  with  summits  nitid  and  not,  or  hardly  punctate. 
Elytral  interstices  subequal,  third,  fifth  and  seventh  not  decidedly  more 
raised  than  fourth  and  sixth  in  middle.     (Form  stout,  elytral 
spots  orange). 

Inflexed  margins  of  elytra  black' E,  obemlus^  SI. 

Inflexed  margins  of  elytra  with  a  reddish  mark  towards  base  (beneath 
anterior  spot  of  upper  surface). 
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P^thorax  with  poitertOT  Ut«T&l  amnovkj  obsolete,  or  almost  so. 

.»,*.*  -....,,..„..,*,.,**...*..,*» .E.  Tockh^mpionefurii^  GMtelll. 

Protborax  with  aides  atronglj  slnaaCe  posteriorlj.    iJ,  comptuM^  L&C, 
Elytra  with  third ,  Mih  &nd  aareatb  ijitematioes  mtich  more  raised  tban 

foartli  aiid  sixth. 
Form  ahortr  oral^  convex  > 
Two  mner  tnterstioes  of  each  atTtroiS  not  pl&ced  In  a  wide  dee^^ 

Butarai  chwioeL...,. .*.♦„*„*..,.  ,* ,,.,,^^E./ro(fijaHif  SL 

Third  interBtioe  of  elytra  very  fitronglj  raised  &o  that  the  satural  space 
between  tbem  forma  a  wide  ehAnnel.,.£,  auitralatur,  Chaud* 
Form  obloog* 
Frothorax  decidedly  broader  than  long. 

Elytra  con  re  i,  oval,  with  sides  ronoded;  elytral  spots  orange,  roond, 

aoterior  distant  from  base E,  iUternan*,  Castela 

Elytra  depressed,  oval,  with  sides  parallel;  alytral  spots  red^  anterior 

large  and  near  base*, »,* * ,..,...,,...£.  matttm^  Si 

Frothorax  hardly  broader  Chan  long;  eiytral  i  E.  elmi^atus^  Casteln, 
spots  red.. ............................. .,.,♦.,.  \  K,  ^Wjr^m/fV,  Dej. 

Elytral  InterBtioea  roisndly  convex,   equal  and  pimcititate.      iLenglh 
9-5  mm.)*.. „. ,.„.,.,.. £.  jwrt^Iw*,  MacL 

EpICOSMUS   IIACLBAYI,  n.Sp, 

Bitdema  nobiU,  MacL,  Proc.  Linn.  Boc.  N,S.W.  1888  (2),  iit, 

Chftudoir,  in  hk  Monograph ,  refers  Panageus  nohilis^  ttej**  to 
Epicatftam;  ^lacleay's  name  E.  nohUiSf  ther-efore,  requires  cliang- 
log.  It  is  closely  allied  to  E,  in«i^7iig,  Behaum^  but  di tiering  by 
prothorax  proportionately  longer  (4*2  x  5 — insignia  4*2  x  5'8  mm.)^ 
much  narrower  at  apex  (2*4 — insignia  3*1  mm.),  of  same  width  at 
base  (3*4  mm.)^  sides  less  ampliate;  widest  part  placed  further 
back;  margins  less  explanate  and  not  the  least  sinuate  towards 
base,  &c.     Length  1 6  *5,  breadth  7  -7  mm.  {K  insignis  18x85  mm.). 

//a6.— N.W.A. :  Behn  River  (Helms). 

Epicosmus  obesulus,  n.sp. 

Robust,  oval,  convex.  Black;  elytra  with  four  orange-coloured 
spots;  anterior  spot  small,  transverse,  distant  from  base;  inflexed 
margins  black  (not  marked  with  a  red  spot  near  base).     Allied 
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to  E,  rockhamptotiensis,  Casteln.;  head  not  differing.  Prothorax 
small,  transverse  (2*7  x  3*5  mm.),  widest  just  behind  middle, 
convex,  strongly  declivous  to  anterior  part  of  sides  and  gently  so 
in  a  long  slope  to  middle  of  base;  sides  ampliate,  rounded  at 
widest  part,  strongly  and  roundly  narrowed  to  apex  (1*9  mm.), 
strongly  narrowed  to  base  (2*6 mm.);  posterior  part  of  sides  rather 
sharply  upturned,  appearing  lightly  and  widely  sinuate  if  viewed 
from  side,  oblique  (hardly  rounded)  if  viewed  across  disc;  anterior 
angles  close  to  head,  not  marked;  bavSal  angles  feebly  dentate,  the 
tooth  very  small  and  less  prominent  than  the  margin  before  the 
deeply  marked  juxta-basal  notch;  a  wide  shallow  depression  on 
each  side  of  base;  median  line  distinct;  lateral  margins  anteriorly 
not  (or  very  narrowly)  explanate.  Elytra  short,  wide  (6*5  x  4  6 
nmL);  base  wide;  sides  rounded,  interstices  2-7  almost  equal, 
third  more  prominent  posteriorly.  Length  10*5-1 2*5,  breadth 
4*6-5*25  mm. 

ffab.'-Q, :  Townsville  (Dodd). 

I  received  two  specimens  from  Mr.  F.  P.  Dodd,  of  Townsville, 
taken  near  that  town;  the  smaller  ((J)  has  served  me  for  the 
measurements  given  above.  Closely  allied  to  Krockhamptonensia, 
Castln.  (as  identified  by  me,  post)^  of  which  it  may  be  a  variety, 
but  I  prefer  to  distinguish  it  under  a  separate  name  because 
of  the  following  differences  : — Elytral  spots  (particularly  the 
anterior)  smaller;  indexed  margins  without  a  reddish  mark  below 
the  anterior  elytral  spot;  form  more  convex,  prothorax  shorter, 
more  convex;  elytra  more  convex  (declivous  to  scutellum),  more 
declivous  to  sides,  which  are  more  rounded.  Its  elytra  do  not 
agree  with  Chaudoir's  description  of  those  of  E.  corpulentus^ 
therefore  I  have  been  unable  to  consider  it  that  species. 

Epicosmus  rockhamptonensis,  Castelnau. 

Eudema  rockhamptonensey  Casteln.,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Vict, 
viii.  1868,  p.  146 :  Epicosmus  corpulentus,  Chaud.,  Mon.  p.  131. 

9.  Oval,  robust.  Black;  elytra  with  four  orange-coloured 
spots,  the  anterior  spot  distant  from  base;  inflexed  margins  with 
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^dUli  iDark  near  margin  below  anterior  eljtral  sipot.     Pro- 

t    transverse   (3 "5  x  4  65  mm.),   subconvex  ;    apex   narrow 

.^.  lightly  e  margin  ate;  anterior  angles  obtusely  rounded; 

te  in  middle,  widely  rounded  at  widest  part,  strongly 

iindly  narrowed  to  apex,  lesa  strongly  narrowed  to  base 

Jim  ),  posterior  part  widely  subsinuate  if  viewed  from  aide, 

3r  rounded  if  viewed  across  disc;  a  wide  shallow  depression 

each  side  of  ba^e;  margins  tightly  raised  from  these  basal 

depressions.  Elytra  wide,  oval  (9x6  mm.);  aides  lightly  rounded; 
apex  sinuate  on  each  side;  interstices  2-7  almosit  equal  in  ssize 
and  oonvexityj  aummits  nitid.  and  impunctate^  3rd  and  5tb  a 
little  larger  than  others^  3rd  moi-e  prominent  posteriorly*  Length 
Hj  breadth  6  mm. 

J.  Smaller;  prothorax  less  transverse  (3*25  x  4  mm.)i  narrower 
at  base  (2'8mm,);  posterior  part  of  sides  more  uptunied,  more 
sinuate  when  viewed  from  side;  elytra  flimilar  {T '7  x  5*5  mm.), 
less  ruunded  on  sides,  summits  of  interstices  narrower.  Length 
12*5^13,  breadth  5-2-5'5mm. 

Hab. — Q. ;  Eockhampton  fjid^s  Castelnau  and  Chaudoir),  Bur- 
nett River  District  (CoIL  Sloane). 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  referring  my  largest  8pecinien  (j)  to 
E.  rockhamptonensiM^  Caateln.j  and  the  smaller  specimens  ($) 
agree  with  Chaudgir*s  note  on  his  E-  cQrpulcniu».  I  therefore 
regard  these  two  species  as  the  same.  The  essential  dilference 
from  E.  cotnphis,  Ijit,  if*  in  the  shape  of  the  prothorax  which  is 
less  strongly  narrowed  to  the  base,  and  much  less  sinuate  on  the 
posterior  parts  of  the  sides. 

Note. — My  specimens  (five  in  number)  were  brought  back  by 
Professor  W.  Baldwin  Spencer  from  a  trip  to  Gayndah  and  the 
Burnett  River  in  1892.  Amongst  the  specimens  obtained  by 
Professor  Spencer  were  two  small  ones  (lengthlO-5-1 1*5  mm.)  with 
the  prothorax  almost  as  in  E.  mistralasicf,  Chaud.,  i.e.,  more 
convex  than  in  E.  rockhamptonp.nsis  and  more  declivous  anteriorly; 
the  elytra  do  not  differ  noticeably  from  E.  rockhamptonensis^  of 
which  it  seems  a  small  form  or  variety. 
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Epicosmus  C0MPTU8,  Lafert6. 

Isotarsus  comptuSj  Laf.,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France,  1851,  p.  220; 
Chaud.,  Mon.  p.  130:  Eudeniaauatrale^  Casteln.  (not  Dejean),  /.c, 
p.  146. 

Black;  elytral  spots  orange;  inflexed  margins  of  elytra  reddish 
below  anterior  spot.  Prothorax  broader  than  long  (2*9  x  3*6mm.), 
ampliate  at  widest  part;  sides  obliquely  but  a  little  roundly 
narrowed  to  apex  (2  mm.),  strongly  narrowed  to  base  (2-35  mm.), 
posteriorpart  of  sides  strongly  sinuate.  Elytra  oval  (7*1  x  4'8mm.), 
lightly  convex  ;  interstices  2-7  subequal  behind  posthumeral 
spots,  summits  nitid,  3rd,  5th  and  7th  visibly  more  raised  towards 
base,  3rd  strongly  raised  on  apical  declivity.  Length  12*3, 
breadth  4*8  mm. 

Hob. — South  of  Queensland,  and  north  of  New  South  Wales 
(fide  Castelnau). 

My  single  specimen  is  without  locality.  Castelnau  says  it  is 
found  in  South  Queensland,  Clarence  River,  Sydney,  kc.  I  have, 
however,  only  found  E.  maatersi^  Sloane,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sydney.  Chaudoir  in  his  *  Monograph'  says  that  Exidema  aus- 
trale  of  Castelnau's  notes  was  E,  comptua,  Laf. 

Epicosmus  froggatti,  n.sp. 

Oval,  robust,  convex.  Head  small ;  prothorax  with  disc 
roundly  convex  in  middle,  declivous  to  apex  and  sides,  and  to 
base  in  a  long  but  decided  slope,  margins  reflexed  near  base; 
elytra  convex,  sutural  part  (1st  and  "Jnd  interstices)  lightly 
depressed,  striiu  deep,  punctate,  interstices  very  convex,  rounded 
on  summits,  3rd  and  5th  a  little  wider  and  more  raised,  with 
summits  more  nitid  and  hardly  punctulate.  Black;  elytral  spots 
dark  red,  large  (anterior  1*7,  posterior  1-6  mm.  in  length). 

Head  long,  convex;  eyes  small,  hemispherical;  antennae  slender. 
Prothorax  transverse  (2*3  x  3-25  mm.),  widest  just  behind  middle; 
sides  roundly  ampliate  from  apex,  strongly  and  widely  rounded 
at  widest  part,  rather  obliquely  narrowed  to  base  without  sinu- 
osity; base  (2*1  mm.)  wider  than  apex  (1*6  mm.);  basal  angles 
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ii-p,  shortly   dentate;    anterior   angles  obtuis«j   not   marked, 

Ln   narrowly   and    very   lightly  flattened   at  widest   part, 

jflexed  posteriorly;   border  forming  a  narrow  rim  on 

.  jhind  widest  part,  then  merged  with  edge.     Elytra  oval 

1x4-1  ram,),  convene;  apex  lightly  and  w^idely  sinuate  on  each 

interstices  convex,  summits  punctulate,  the  puncturation 

twcer  towards  base  and  on  third  and  fifth  intersticea.     Length 

I         breadth  4*1  mm. 

HaL—W.A. :  Kalgoorlie  {G.  W.  Froggatt;  Coll.  Sloane^  given 
^     m^  by  Mr,  W.  W,  Froggatt). 

B  dioE,  atistrala  #11^,  Chaud.,biitatoncedLstiQguiahablefrom 

i  3i^d  interstice  of  the  elytra  less  raised  into  a  carina,  parti* 
c  u  lar  pi  cal  decl  i  vi  ty ;  1 1  ead  decidedl  y  n  a  r  row  e  r ;  eyes  smal  ler; 

antennae  more  slender;    maxillary  palps  more  slender  (penulLi- 
mate  joint  especially  longer  and  more  slender);  prothorax  almost 
similar  in  shape  and  aculpture,  more  convex,  more  declivous  from 
Idle  of  disc,  especially  to  posterior  part  of  sides  and  base; 
more  strongly  rounded  on   anterior  part;  anterior  angles 
fl  ytra  similar  in  3*bape  and  pattern,  but  ditierent 

m  ieas  raised  (particidarly  the  3rd  and  5th)t  more 
lactiilate;  the  3rd  interstice  though  raised  has  its  summit 
luunded,  and  does  not  form  a  strong  carina  posteriorly,  conse- 
quently the  elytra  have  not  the  marked  wide  sutural  channel  of 
E.  auftrolaMff^  though  the  Ut  and  2nd  interstices  are  a  little 
depressed. 

Epicosmus  ALTBRKANB,  Cftstelnau. 

Eudema  aUenianSf  Casteln,,  Lc.  p,  146. 

ElliptioalH>val,  lightly  convex.  Black}  etytral  spots  orange, 
a  little  distant  from  base;  in  ilex  ed  margin  of  elytra  with  an 
obscui'e  reddish  mark  b«low  anterior  spot* 

$,  Prothorax  broader  than  long  (3-9  x  4*5  mm.);  margins  nar- 
rowly explanate  near  anterior  part  of  sides;  anterior  angles 
widely  rounded,  a  little  advanced;  sides  lightly  rounded  at  widest 
part,  subobliquely  narrowed  to  apex  (25  mm.),  strongly  and 
sinuately  narrowed  to  base  (3  1  mm.)     Elytra  oval  (9'7  x  6 '2 mm.); 
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3rd,  5th  and  7th  interstices  more  strongly  raised,  3rd  forming  a 
strong  ridge  posteriorly;  1st  and  2nd  convex,  punctulate,  4th  and 
6th  lightly  convex,  summits  rounded,  punctulate.  Length,  ^16, 
§  17;  breadth,  ^  6-2,  9  7  mm. 

Hab, — Q. :  Rockhampton  (fide  Castelnau),  Burnett  River 
District  (Spencer;  Coll.  Sloane) — N.S.W. :  Glen  Innes  (Sloane). 

My  specimen  ($)  from  the  Burnett  River  has  been  used  for 
the  description  given  above.  A  second  specimen  (9  without 
locality)  is  in  my  collection;  it  has  the  prothorax  much  wider 
(4*2  X  5*1  mm.),  much  wider  at  base  (3*5  mm.),  sides  less  strongly 
narrowed  and  less  sinuate  posteriorly,  lateral  margins  more 
explanate.  A  specimen  {$)  which  I  took  at  Glen  Innes  has  the 
same  measurements  as  the  $  described  above,  but  is  a  little  more 
depressed,  with  the  elytral  spots  darker,  though  not  such  a  dark 
red  as  in  E,  mastersi,  SI. 

I  feel  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  this  species,'  but  it  is  not  the 
species  Chaudoir  noted  as  E,  alternans  in  his  *  Monograph ';  he 
seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  Castelnau,  in  a  note 
appended  to  the  description  of  E,  rockhamptoiiensis,  said  the 
elytral  spots  of  his  E,  alternans  and  E,  rockhainptonensis  were 
orange,  for  in  the  '  Monograph '  the  name  E,  altemaiis  is  attached 
to  a  species  with  red  elytral  spots.  Some  confusion  seems  to 
have  occurred  in  Castelnau's  paper  in  regard  to  the  size  of  these 
two  species,  where  E.  rockhamployiensis,  7  lines  in  length,  is  said 
to  be  smaller  than  E.  alternans;  but  the  size  of  E.  alternans  is 
given  as  7  lines  (probably  it  should  read  7  J  lines);  this  evidently 
helped  to  mislead  Chaudoir,  for  his  E,  alternans  is  too  small. 
(Length  13*5-14  mm.). 

Epicosmus  mastersi,  n.sp. 

Elliptical-oval.  Prothorax  depressed  (9  with  disc  more  convex 
in  middle  and  more  declivous  to  sides  than  ^J),  strongly  and  a 
little  sinuately  angu state  to  base,  much  wider  at  base  than  apex; 
elytra  depressed  between  5th  interstices  (more  convex  in  $  than 
in  9),  3rd,  5th  and  7th  interstices  more  raised  than  the  others 
(but  4th  and  6th  costate),  3rd  forming  a  strongly  raised  costa 
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9      led  summit  posteriorly.     Black;  elytral  spots  red,  l&rge; 

j,targin  of  elytra  with  a  red  mark  below  anterior  spot. 

lid  stout,  convex ;  frontal  imprei^sions  punctata;  lateral 

m  almost  parallel;  antetiii^  elongate.      Prothorax  brooder 

ng  (3'  I  X  3'9  mm. ),  widest  juat  behind  middle^  not  eonvexly 

a  m  middle  of  disc,  but  ligbtly  declivous  to  aides  anteriorly; 

.*gins  a  little  flattened  at  widest  part,  narrowly  so  anteriorly, 

dely  upturned  posteriorly;  anterior  angles  wide^  rounded;  sides 
■^^'lely  but  strongly  rounded  at  wideat  part,  strongly  sulx»bliquely 
rowed  to  apex  (2'15  mm.),  poi^terior  part  appearing  widely 
emu  ate  when  viewed  from  side;  base  truncate  (:;'8  mm.);  basal 
angles  shortly  dentate;  median  line  strongly  impressed;  a  wide 
shallow  concavity  on  each  side  of  base.  Elytra  oval  (8  x  5^3  mm. ), 
aubparallel  on  sides,  sinuate  on  e-ach  side  of  apex,  depressed  oa 
dbe;  interstices  2-7  strongly  raised  with  summits  nitid  (only  Ist^ 
8th  and  Qth  noticeably  punctate).  Length  13*3  mm.  (HuL — 
Sydney). 

9.  Moi^  convex  (both  protborax  and  elytra);  prothorax  wider, 
aides  leas  strongly  curved  at  widest  part,  base  wider.  Length 
14 '3,  protborax  3*3  x  4-2,  apex  2-25,  base  3,  elytra  8'5  x  5^7  mm* 

Length  12-5-14*3,  breadth  5-5"8  mm. 

Hab. — N .  S.  W . :  N e i g h bo u r h ood  of  Sydney  ( Aubu rn  and  Home- 
bush),  Narrara  (Sloane). 

This  seems  to  be  the  species  Chaudoir  regarded  as  E.  aherftatUt 
Costeln. ;  but,  if  so,  his  identification  was  erroneous.  It  is 
allied  to  E,  alternans,  but  differs  by  size  smaller;  form  more 
depressed;  spots  of  elytra  of  a  darker  colour,  anterior  spot  larger; 
head  with  lateral  ridges  less  divergent  anteriorly;  (protborax  very 
similar);  elytra  more  depressed;  interstices  less  unequal,  4th  and 
6th  more  carinate.  From  the  species  which  I  regard  as  E. 
elongatua,  Casteln.,  it  differs  by  form  less  elongate ;  protborax 
shorter  and  broader,  less  strongly  sinuate  posteriorly;  and  by  the 
features  mentioned  above  as  distinguishing  it  from  E.  alternans. 
The  elytra  are  coloured  like  those  of  E,  australasice^  Chaud.,  but 
the  anterior  spot  does  not  approach  so  nearly  to  the  base.  E. 
mastersi  is  larger,  more  depressed;  prothorax  less  convex,  less 
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ftm|diate;  elytra  much  less  convex,  less  rounded  on  sides,  3rd  and 
5th  interstices  much  less  strongly  raised. 

Note, — Attention  may  be  drawn  to  theangustate  posterior  part 
of  the  sides  of  the  pro  thorax;  if  viewed  from  a  point  above,  and 
a  little  to  the  side  of  the  insect  these  appear  sinuate,  but,  if  from 
the  opposite  side,  across  the  disc,  do  not  show  any  sinuosity;  the 
same  thing  may  be  observed  in  some  other  species. 

Epicosmus  elokoatus,  Castelnau. 

Ettdema  elongatum^  Casteln.,  Lc,  146:  Epicosmus  longicoUiSy 
Chaud.,  Mon.  p.  132  (Note). 

Closely  allied  to  E,  cdternans^  Casteln.,  and  only  appearing  to 
differ  by  elytral  spots  redder;  form  narrower;  prothorax  narrower 
(3*5  X  3*8  mm.),  more  obliquely  narrowed  to  apex,  posterior  part 
of  sides  far  more  strongly  sinuate,  basal  angles  less  strongly 
dentate,  base  narrower  (2*6  mm.);  elytra  similar,  but  less  rounded 
on  sides  (9*2  x  5*5  mm.).     Length  15*5  mm. 

jffa6.— N.S.W.  :  Richmond  River  (Helms). 

For  differences  from  E,  auslralis,  Dej.,  vide  Chaudoir's  note. 
This  seems  to  be  E.  longicollis,  Chaud.  It  also  agrees  so  well 
with  Castelnau's  description  of  E,  elonyaivs  that  I  think  it  must 
be  considered  to  be  that  species.  The  evident  agreement  of  the 
species  before  me  with  Castelnau 's  description  of  E.  elovgatus, 
and  the  fact  that  Castelnau's  measurement  ("Length  7J'")  is  too 
large  for  E,  austraiis,  Dej.,  (Length  12-13  mm.  according  to 
Chaudoir)  induce  me  to  think  E.  elongatus  must  differ  from  E, 
australis,  though  placed  under  that  species  by  Chaudoir,  but  with- 
out any  reasons  being  given  in  support  of  their  identity. 

Tribe  BEMBIDUHI. 
Genus  C  i  l  l  e  n  u  M. 

CiLLENUM    ALBOVIRENS,  U.sp. 

Elliptical-oval,  rather  robust;  head  shagreened,  large  (1*2  mm. 
across  eyes),  eyes  prominent;  prothorax  tinely  shagreened,  trun- 
cate-cordate, narrower  across  base  than  apex;  elytra  shagreened, 
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^  fallir  Aod  strongly  itrmte»  3rd  imlerstioe  2^pQiietate.     Hedd 

len,  mandibles  testaceous  brown,  pic^ous  At  tips;  prothor&x 

tooeou^^  aobrindescenl  on  depre^s^d  basal  part;  elytra  virescent 

kbtestaceons  ovenpread   with  green);    legs  and  palpi  pallid; 

tennae  dark,  with  tlie  three  basal  joitita  testaceoas^ 

Hea^l  depressed  Vjetween  eyes;  front  rather  convex  in  middle^ 

witb  a  wide  shallow  impre^^on  on  each  side.     Labnim  green 

bordered  with  brown  on  each  side,  sexsetose — ^tbe  outer  eeta  on 

each  side  ver}'  long  and  rising  from  a  large  puncture.     Frothorax 

cordate  (1  x  13  mm,),  convex,  declivous  to  baae;  sides  strongly 

rounded,  sscrongly  sinuate  posteriorly  and  meeting  base  at  right 

angles;   anterior   angles  marked,   s^ubprominent;   base  truncate; 

ba^  angles  rectangular,  acute;  basal   area  nai^row,  depressed, 

defined  by  a  transverae  arcuate  impresAioii;  border  narrow,  even, 

strongly  reflexed.     Elytra  oval  (2*6  x  1'75  mm.);  base  em&rginate 

bebind  |>eduncle>  roundly  advanced  on  each  side,  shoulders  obtuse 

( Nu ban gus late);    striae   entire,    5th   joining   lateral    channel   at 

nhoulder^;  interstices  subconvex,  1st  with  a  well  marked  striole 

at    baae,  2nd   wide  at  apeit,  0th   not   placed    in  the   marginal 

lelj  narrow,  rather  convex,  with  a  few  widely  placed  seti- 

'  rictures  near  base  and  apex;  border  narrow,  reflexed; 

I     ^  el  very  narrow,  a  little  wider  at  beginning  of  apical 

^.     ^^gth  4  2*4-7,  breadth  1  '6-1-75  mm. 

//oi.— Q.:  Townsville  (Dodd;  Coll  Sloane). 
Di^er^  conspicuously  from  C.  {Betnbidium)  moBtenx^  SL^  the  only 
other  described  Australian  species,  by  colour,  faciea,  etc.  ;  eyes 
much  more  prominent;  p  rot  borax  much  more  narrowed  to  base 
and  more  strongly  rounded  on  sides;  elytra  less  convex,  more  oval 
(sides  more  stroDgly  rounded),  base  more  eniarginate,  shoulders 
more  advanced  and  lesis  angulate:  the  whole  upper  surface  more 
strongly  sliagreened. 

Genus  T  a  c  h  y  s. 

T.  (Bembidium)  amplipennis,  Macl. 

I  have  examined  the  type  in  the  Australian  Museum.     I  would 
refer   it   to  Tachys^  and    place  it  according  to  the  tabulation 
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formerly  giren  by  me  (These  Proceedings  1896,  xxl  Pt.  3, 
pp.  356-359)  with  T.  ectramioidta^  SI.  It  has  the  prothorax  with 
a  submarginal  lateral  carina  near  base;  elytra  fully  striate,  with 
interstices  convex,  Isevigate  (neither  punctate  nor  shagreened); 
apex  without  a  recurved  striole.  I  would  tabulate  the  three 
Australian  species  of  Tachys,  known  to  me,  with  the  prothorax 
having  a  submarginal  carina  near  the  base,  thus*  : — 

Upper  surface  finely  panctulate.     (Elytra  with  a  well  marked  apical  striole) 

T,  brunnipennis,  Macl. 

Upper  surface  impunctate. 

Elytra  unicoloroas,  interstices  convex,  laevigate...     T.  amplipennU,  Macl. 

Elytra  bicolorons,  interstices  depressed,  shagreened     T.  ectromioides,  SL 

T.  (Bembidium)  sexstriatus,  Macl. 

I  have  examined  the  type  specimens  in  the  Australian  Museum, 
and  find  this  species  closely  allied  to  T,  atriceps,  Mac!.,  but  it  is 
larger,  wider,  more  convex  and  difierently  coloured.  I  have 
noted  the  following  characters  &s  belonging  to  the  type  speci- 
mens : — Head  with  frontal  impressions  wide,  shallow;  prothorax 
evidently  narrowed  to  base;  elytra  with  submarginal  stria  obso- 
lete on  sides,  discoidal  puncture  placed  a  little  before  middle 
nearer  suture  than  lateral  margin,  disc  with  strongly  impressed 
punctulate  striae  (a  wide  dark  fascia  across  middle),  apex  with  a 
well  marked  recurved  striole.     Prothorax  testaceous, 

Tachys  queexslandicus,  n.sp. 

Elongate -oval,  depressed.  Head  impunctate,  with  wide  shallow 
frontal  impressions;  prothorax  transverse,  lightly  narrowed  to 
base;  elytra  lightly  striate  near  suture,  submarginal  stria  obsolete 
on  sides,  a  setigerous  puncture  a  little  before  middle  on  course  of 
third  stria,  a  second  similar  puncture  on  apical  declivity  just 
within  anterior  extremity  of  the  strongly  impressed  recurved 
striole.     Black,  or  piceous,  elytra  with  pale  markings;  legs  pale 


*  The  other  species  is  T.  {Bembidium)  victoriensiSy  Blkb.,  unknown  to  me 
in  nature. 
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ts;  antennae  teetaceaus,  Blightly  infuscate  towards  apex. 

piceous  near  sutun^  and  iiarrowlj  ao  near  each  lateral 

jacli  elytron  tefttaceous  from  shoulder  lo  apex,  this  testa- 

^art  spreading  inwards   to  the   serond   interstice  a  little 

'e  the  di)$cotdal  «^tA  and  more  or  lesa  interrupted  by  an 

I'nAl  cloudy  dilatation  of   the  sutural  dark  patch  a   little 

L^^nd  the  middle;  apical  declivity  testaceous  i>ctween  recurred 

^riolse,  more  or  less  infusoate  along  course  of  recurved  striola). 

sad  shagreenedj  front  lightly  convex  in  middle,     Prothorax 

»r  th^iTi  long  (0  4  X  0"68mni*)t  widest  l>efore  middle,  declivoua 

£  very  lightly  emarginate;  anterior  angles  ohtuse, 

noi^proniment;  Biden  lightly  rounded,  gently  narrowed  posteriorly, 

fiuhsinuate  near  base,  basal  angles  marked,  obtu&e  at  summit; 

^ut  obliquely  forward  on  each  aide  to  basal  angles;  a  strongly 

js**d  nrcuate  transverse  line  (reaching  base  at  each  end) 

H.  iBu'      lied  uncle.       Ely  tr  a   tr  u  n  ca  te-o  v  al   (l'6i<l  mm.),   wid  ely 

at  apesc,  subparallel  on  sides;  two  inner  strise  well  marked 

.,M  third  weaker,  others  faint  or  obsolete^  a  short  strongly 

tern.1  interstice  extending  backwards  from  posterior  third 

n.     Length  2^3-2-7,  breadth  O'8-l  mm, 
-       ;  Townaville  (Dodd^  Jan.  to  April), 
~  small  species  would,  according  to  the  tabulation  I  formerly 

maae  of  the  AiiKtralian  species  of  Tachfjs^  come  into  section  '*f.'' 
It  is  allied  to  T.  infnscatuH,  BlkK,  which  is  unknown  to  me  in 
nature,  but  I  have  submittefl  it  to  the  Rev,  Thos.  Blackburn, 
who  writes  that  it  is  not  conspecific  with  T.  f'nfiuicaltis,  Wing 
"not  unlike  in  colouring,  but  darker,  very  much  narrower  and 
more  convex,  pronotum  considerably  less  explanate  and  less 
turned  up  at  baaal  angles,  strift>  of  elytra  much  stronger." 

Tacuts  doddi,  n.sp. 

Oval,  depressed.  Black;  prothorax  with  a  narrow  piceous 
margin  along  base;  elytra  5-maculate,  the  macula?  pale,  the 
anterior  one  of  each  elytron  small,  reniform,  longitudinally  placed 
a  little  behind  humeral  angle,  not  touching  base  or  lateral  margin; 


n 
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Slid  retiiform^  transverse  opposite  beginoing  of  apical  curve 
(exteDding  from  3rd  to  8th  stria j^  an  apical  pale  spot  common  to 
both  elytra;  legs  pale,  rather  lurid;  anteunoQ  fuscous,  two  basal 
juints  pale. 

Head  lightly  conveic  in  middle  between  eyes;  a  tthort  ridge 
extending  backwards  from  base  of  each  antenna  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  lateral  margin  and  bearing  the  supraorbital  set^e. 
Prothorax  transverse  (0-6  x  0-9  mm-),  lightly  convex^  rounded  on 
i^ides ;  ba^al  angles  sharp  (not  dentate),  rectangular.  Elytra 
wide,  ovatei  depressed;  three  inner  stri^  utrongly  marked  on 
disc,  aubcrenulate,  1st  entire^  4th  hardly  marked;  recurved 
Btriole  of  apex  strongly  marked  on  each  elytron;  submarginal 
stria  (8th)  obsolete  on  middle  of  sides,  well  marked  behind 
shoulders  and  towards  apex;  two  ftetigerous  punctures  on  each 
elytron,  anterior  about  middle  on  course  of  3rd  stria,  posterior 
just  within  anterior  extremity  of  recurved  apical  striole.  Length 
27-3,  bread  th  M  5^  1  -3  mm. 

HaL^Q.:  Townsiille  (Dodd;  ColU  Sloane). 

According  to  the  tabular  arrangement  of  the  Australian  species 
of  Tac^ifs  formerly  given  by  me,  this  species  goes  witij  T  Undi, 
Blkb.,  in  Section  *^  uw,*'  It  differs  greatly  from  T,  Hndi  by  colour 
(prothorax  black,  elytra  black,  with  the  posthumeral  inaculse 
smaller  and  not  reaching  the  base),  stria>  more  strongly  impressed, 
4cc.  I  have  dedicated  it  to  Mr.  F.  P.  Dodd,  of  Townsville,  who 
sent  me  a  fine  series  of  specimens. 

TaCHYS   SINUATIC0LLI8,  n.Sp. 

Oval,  head  with  frontal  impressions  shallow;  prothorax  trans^ 
verse-cordate  (base  wide),  sides  sinuate  before  basal  angles;  elytra 
oval,  lightly  convex,  disc  faintly  striate,  submarginal  stria  obso- 
lete on  sides,  recurved  striole  of  apex  short,  feebly  impressed. 
Testaceous. 

Prothorax  with  sides  strongly  rounded  on  anterior  three-fourths, 
sinuate  posteriorly  and  meeting  base  at  right  angles;  basal  angles 
rectangular  (obtuse  at  apex);  middle  of  base  lightly  produced 
backwards;    a  depressed  basal  area  above  peduncle,  this  area 
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ed  by  an  arcuata  impunctatt  line.     Elytra  with  sides  lightly 

I  decidedly  narrowed  to  humeral  angles,  these  marked  (not 

itate);  Ist  stria  lightly  marked,  entire;  2nd  and  3rd  hardly 

-H'ceptible;  interstices  flat,  3rd  bipunctate  along  course  of  3rd 

.,  anterior  puncture  about  basal  third,  posterior  at  beginning 

ttpical  declivity  just  al>ove  the  short  apical  recurved  striole. 

Jjength  1'8-2'1,  breadth  0-85^0'95mm. 

ffab.—Q.  :  Townsville  (Dodd;  Colh  Sloane), 
This  small  species  ia  characterii^ed  by  the  sides  of  the  prothor&ac 
strongly  sinuate  towards  base,  which  differentiates  it  from  T, 
i^nijontus^  Blkb.,  T.  nimilU^  Blkb.,  and  T.  inJu^caUi^^  Blkb,  In 
the  shape  of  the  prothorax  it  resembles  T.  tranBversicoiliSy  Macl., 
but  differs  by  smaller  siae,  elytra  with  the  discoidal  setigeroua 
puncture  neai-er  the  suture,  recurved  strioleof  apex:  much  shorter 
and  mare  feebly  impressed,  sides  more  strongly  rounded  to 
shoulders,  humerul  angles  well  marked,  not  rounded,  <tc. 

It  would  come  into  Section  *Hl^^  in  the  table  of  species  I  have 
given  in  these  Proceedings  (1896,  p,  359),  and  may  be  tabulated 
thus  :■ — 

Prothorax  with  sides  not  Gtuua to  before  b&Be*..... „.„...  )     '   .   ,  ,V  ^, 

Prothm-ax  wJtb  sides  sinuate  before  baee. 
Eljtra  wholly  testoceo'Uii,  strim  excepting  flnt  obs«>* 

lescent .,.     T,  ttimiaHtoUia^  Sl^ 

EljifAbicobrous,  stroDgl J  impressed  pun ctulateitrls  |  2\  atricrpf.  Mad. 
on  disc yT»  sexstriatuSfMaud, 

I  have  now  to  describe  two  small  Subulipalpi  in  my  collection, 
both  of  which  I  refer  provisionally  to  the  genus  Tachya,  though 
neither  seems  in  its  place  in  that  genus.  These  two  species  (T, 
obliquiceps  and  T.  aetiger)  show  no  close  affinity  to  one  another; 
in  fact  I  believe  each  to  represent  a  distinct  genus,  but  I  know 
too  little  of  the  recent  classification  of  the  Subulipalpi  to  place 
them  in  their  proper  position  in  the  tribe,  or  to  feel  justified  in 
suggesting  new  genera  for  them.  Both  have  the  eyes  distant 
from  the  buccal  fissure  beneath  (a  trechideous  character),  but 
both  seem  true  Subulipalpi  leading  towards  the  Perileptides, 
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Tachys  obliquiceps,  n.Ap. 

Elongate,  depressed.  Head  large,  obliquely  narrowed  but  not 
constricted  behind  eyes  (derm  microscopically  shagreened  and 
sparsely  punctulate);  prothorax  small,  subcordate,  depressed; 
elytra  with  four  inner  striae  marked,  5th  strongly  impressed  near 
shoulders,  submarginal  stria  (8th)  obsolete  on  sides;  anterior 
tibise  oblique  above  apex  on  external  side.     Testaceous,  nitid. 

Head  large;  front  strongly  biimpressed,  the  impressions  deep, 
wide,  parallel,  extending  forward  to  anterior  margin  and  back- 
wards to  about  opposite  base  of  eyes;  clypeus  truncate;  eyes 
lightly  convex,  not  prominent,  coarsely  faceted,  distant  from 
mouth  beneath.  Mandibles  long,  prominent.  Antennae  rather 
long;  basal  joint  with  a  few  long  setfe,  2nd  and  3rd  sparsely 
setose,  4th-llth  pubescent  (moniliform).  Maxillary  palpi  with 
penultimate  joint  thick,  pyriform,  pubescent,  apical  joint  a  mere 
projecting  spike;  labial  palpi  small,  apical  joint  a  short  projecting 
spike,  very  slender  but  longer  than  that  of  maxillary.  Ligula 
bisetigerous.  Prothorax  hardly  wider  than  head,  broader  than 
long,  broadest  about  anterior  fourth  (at  anterior  marginal  seta), 
lightly  narrower  to  base,  depressed;  sides  lightly  rounded  ante- 
riorly, lightly  sinuate  posteriorly  and  meeting  the  base  at  right 
angles;  posterior  angles  sharply  rectangular;  base  truncate  on 
each  side,  produced  roundly  backwards  above  peduncle ;  a 
transverse  impression  on  each  side  of  base  extending  inwards 
from  basal  angles  almost  to  median  line;  this  strongly  impressed, 
attaining  base.  Elytra  wider  than  prothorax,  parallel  on  sides; 
base  emarginate  behind  peduncle,  shoulders  prominent  but  with- 
out any  projection  at  junction  of  lateral  and  basal  borders;  disc 
lightly  striate;  four  inner  strife  lightly  marked,  5th  strongly  im- 
pressed near  base  and  joining  lateral  channel;  interstices  flat, 
microscopically  punctate  (the  punctures  not  setigerous);  each 
elytron  with  three  discoidal  punctures — two  on  course  of  3rd 
stria  (anterior  about  basal  6fth,  the  other  about  middle  of  elytra), 
posterior  puncture  on  2nd  stria  at  beginning  of  apical  declivity; 
two  short  rather  strongly  impressed  strides  on  apical  declivity 
37 
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(at  about  positions  of  5th  and  7th  strise);  a  few  punctures  along 
lateral  margin.     Length  2,  breadth  0*65  mm. 

ffab,--Q.:  Townsville  (Dodd)— N.S.W.  :  Tamworth  (Lea; 
Coll.  Sloane). 

This  species  seems  to  lead  towards  Perileptus,  the  head  being 
somewhat  similar  (the  mandibles  long  and  porrect),  but  with 
very  different  frontal  impressions.  It  may  have  some  affinity  to 
the  Chilian  genus  Thassalobius,  which  is  unknown  to  me  in 
nature;  but  the  head,  though  decidedly  narrowed  behind  the 
«yes,  has  the  base  wide  and  not  forming  a  neck.  Among  Aus- 
tralian species  it  can  only  be  compared  with  7 achy s  murrunthid- 
^ensis,  SI.,  and  T.  leai,  SI.;  but  it  differs  conspicuously  from  these 
species  by  head  larger;  eyes  smaller,  distant  from  buccal  fissure 
beneath;  mandibles  longer  and  more  prominent,  colour,  &c.  T, 
ohliquiceps  has  the  margin  of  the  elytra  hardly,  if  at  all,  inter- 
rupted posteriorly  by  an  internal  plica,  though  this  feature  is 
tolerably  well  developed. 

TaCHYS    8ETIGER,  n.sp. 

Oblong,  depressed.  Pale  testaceous.  Derm  of  head,  prothorax 
and  elytra  setigerous. 

Head  convex,  wide  behind  eyes;  surface  shagreened,  setigero- 
punctulate;  frontal  impressions  shallow,  short;  eyes  small,  round, 
coarsely  faceted,  distant  from  buccal  fissure  beneath.  Maxillary 
palpi  large;  penultimate  joint  large,  pyriform,  pubescent,  apical 
joint  very  small  and  slender  (merely  a  little  spike);  labial  palpi 
small,  apical  joint  a  short  projecting  spike.  Mandibles  short. 
Prothorax  depressed,  lightly  transverse,  widest  before  middle, 
narrowed  to  base;  derm  shagreened  and  sparsely  setigero-pune- 
tate;  sides  rounded  on  anterior  part,  strongly  narrowed  to  apex, 
lightly  and  obliquely  narrowed  to  base;  anterior  angles  obtuse, 
very  near  head;  posterior  angles  marked,  rather  obtuse;  base 
widely  sublobate,  cut  obliquely  on  eacli  side  behind  posterior 
angles;  basal  area  hardly  defined,  not  below  plane  of  disc  in 
middle,  lateral  border  narrow,  lateral  basal  impressions  obso- 
lescent.    Elytra  depressed,  rather  closely  setigero-punctate  over 
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whole  surface,  the  setee  arranged  in  single  rows  along  the  middle 
of  each  interstice;  disc  striate,  lateral  parts  hardly  striate;  four 
inner  striae  clearly  but  lightly  impressed,  fainter  towards  base 
than  towards  apex,  1st  and  3rd  confluent  at  apex;  submarginal 
stria  (8th)  wanting;  a  few  large  punctures  near  margins;  inter- 
stices depressed,  2nd  and  3rd  wide  towards  apex,  3rd  with  two 
setigerous  punctures  near  3rd  stria  on  posterior  third.  Length  2, 
breadth  0*7  mm. 

Bab.—Q,  :  Townsville  (Dodd;  Coll.  Sloane). 

A  strange  and  isolated  species,  apparently  somewhat  allied  to 
UlaphantiSj  but  differing  conspicuously  by  the  presence  of  eyes. 
I  refer  it  to  Tachya  provisionally,  but  it  is  so  distinct  from  all 
the  other  Australian  species  known  to  me  that  comparison  with 
any  seems  useless.  At  a  casual  glance  the  elytra  seem  punctate- 
striate;  this  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  rows  of  setigerous 
punctures;  the  striae  are  not  punctate.* 

Tribe  POQOVINI. 

Groap  Ferileptides. 

Genus  Pybrotachys. 

Pyrrotachys  constricticbps,  Sloane. 

P.  constrictipes,  SI.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.W.  1896,  xxi.,p.375. 

By  an  unfortunate  error  I  have  published  the  name  of  this 
species  as  F,  constriclipes  (a  quite  meaningless  name)  instead  of 
P.  consericticeps  (from  the  sudden  constriction  of  the  head  behind 
the  eyes).  I  therefore  suggest  that  the  error — an  obvious  one — 
be  corrected.  I  would  now  note  that  P.  constricticbps  has  the 
inner  lobe  of  the  maxillae  with  a  few  widely  placed  tooth-like 
spines. 

The  Rev.  Thos.  Blackburn  has  informed  me  that  P,  constricticeps 
is,  from  a  specimen  in  kis  possession,  closely  allied  to  the  Euro- 
pean Perileptus  areolatus,  Kreutz;  and  that  it  seems  to  him  a 
species  of  Perileptus,  though  owing  to  the  imperfect  condition  of 
his  specimen  he  cannot  absolutely  say  that  it  belongs  to  that  genus. 

*  See  also  an  additional  bpecies  described  in  Postscript,  p.  641. 
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f  Icnowledge  of   Ferileptit$  prevents  settlement  of   this 

(        e. 

f^giachys  con»lricticep8j  SL,  is  evidently  a  Trecbid  {as  Peri- 

is  also  now  regarded)  rather  than  one  of  the  >SubulipAlpi. 

r  appropriately  be  separated  from  the  other  Irec hides  by 

:,yes  contiguous  to  the  month  beneath,  and  the  Benibidiun]' 

;  apical  joint  of  the  palpi,     Mr.  Blackburn's  genus  Trnchodm 

(including  Bembulium  hipartUum^  Mael.,  which  I  have  ascertained 

from  inspection  of   the  type  is  not  a  Berabidiid)  comes  inbo  the 

group  Ptrihptidm. 

Subtribe  Melisoderides. 

formerly  considered  the  Melbsoderides  a  group  of  the  tribe 

iini  (Horn),*  but   this  now  appears*  to  me   vei-y  doubtful; 

s,  it  is  evident  from  Hornn  treatment  of  hia   tril>e  that 

"Jiiiini  was  the  wrong  name  to  have  used,  and  that  Oosctnia,  an 

r  genus,  should  have  given  the  name  to  the  tribet-     In  any 

case,  I  do  not  know  tho  exact  date  of  jV^omtW  (Castelnau.  Etud. 

Ent.),  but  Afelimderay  West  wood,  (1835) -cannot  be  of  much  later 

date,      M.  Tschitsch^rine  would  evidently  consider  the  genera 

forming  the  subtribe  MdUod^rides  ipj  part  of  hi^  Drivwatommi.l  a 

subtribe  of  Platymtaiitti;  but  I  think  the  M  eon  ides,  M  el  isode  rides 

and  Amblytelides  should  be  removed  from  the  Platysmatini  on 

iK^rrvunt  fif   Hm"   niaTiflihlp!^   hsiviiiL'    Ji   s,t^U\    in    (hp   rnitr^r  sfri^bi^  <tf 

the  mandibles.     The  typical  Melisoderides  are  in  fact  Morionides 
with  the  scrobe  of  the  mandibles  setigerous. 

I^ote. — In  view  of  the  very  high  importance,  from  a  classiiica- 
tory  point  of  view,  attributed  to  the  marginal  setae  of  the  pro- 
thorax  in  Mecyclothorax  and  allies  by  Dr.  Sharp,  it  seems 
advisable  to  oflTer  the  following  information  as  to  this  character 
in  Australian  allied  genera  from  an  examination  of  all  the  species 
in    my  possession: — Prothorax    with    each    lateral    margin  (1) 


♦  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.W.  1898,  xxiii.  (Pt.  3),  p.  470. 

t  Vide  Trans.  Am.  Ent.  Soc.  ix.  1881,  pp.  129130. 

X  Hor.  Ent.  Ross.  xxxv.  1902,  p.  508. 
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plurisetigerous,  Laceocenttsi  (2)  4-setigerous,  Celanida;  (3)  bise- 
tigerous,  Meonia^  Melisodera^  Moriodema,  Moriamorpha,  Rhcebo- 
lentua^  Pheraita,  Tropopterus,  MecyclothoraXy  AmhlyUlvs,  Epilyx; 
(4)  unisetigerous,  Dystrichothorax,  In  none  of  these  genera  is  the 
seta  at  each  basal  angle  wanting. 

Table  of  Genera  of  the  Australian  Subtribe  Melitoderidet, 

i.  Prothorax  with  sides  not  rounded  posteriorly.     Elytra  with  eighth  inter- 
stice narrowly  oarinate  at  apex. 
A.  Metepisterna  long. 
6.  Prothorax  with  a  short  distinct  narrow  ridge  between  marginal  channel 
and  lateral  basal  impressions.     Eyes  globular,  rising  sharply  from 
head  at  base. 

c.  Prothorax  with  three  marginal  setss  anteriorly.     Elytra  with  7th 

stria  entire Celanida, 

cc,  Prothorax  with  one  marginal  seta  anteriorly.      Elytra  with  7th 

stria  obsolete,  except  on  apical  fourth Melixodera . 

bb.  Prothorax  without  any  submarginal  ridge  near  basal  angles.     Orbits 
oblique  behind  eyes. 

d.  Antennee  moniliform.     Prothorax  short. 

e.  Anterior  tibiae  with  external  side  feebly  arcuate;  intermediate  not 

arcuate Moriodema. 

ee.  Four  anterior  tibiro  arcuate Moriomorpha, 

dd.  Antennae  slender.     Prothorax  rather  long  (3 '3  x  3  '7  mm. ).     Inter- 
mediate tibiae  only  strongly  arcuate IVuebolestus^  n.gen. 

AA.  Metepisterna  wide  and  short. 

/.  Antennaa  moniliform Phersita,  n.gen. 

^.  Antennae  slender Tropopterug?* 

ii.  Prothorax  with  sides  rounded  posteriorly.     Elytra  with  8th  interstice  not 
carinate  at  apex  (except  in  Cyclothorax  curtus,  SI.) Mecyclothorax.i 

The  genus  Cyclothorax  (Macleay,  1871)  must  be  deleted  from 
the  Carabidcp.,  having  been  proposed  previously  in  the  Class 
Arachnida  (Frauenfeld,  1868),  and  it  seems  to  me  that  its  place 
may  be  taken  by  Mecyclothoraxy  which  Dr.  Sharp  says  only  differs 
by  the  "atrophied  wings  from  the  antipodean  genus  CyclothoraxJ' 
I  do  not  look   upon  this  character  as   trul}'^  generic  in   itself 

•  As  represented  by  Drimostoma  alpestre,  CAsieln,^  D.  montanum^  Casteln., 
and  D.  aiistrale,  Casteln. 

t  Sharp,  Fauna  Hawaiiensis,  iii.,  1893,  p.  24.3. 
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fh  Br»  Sharp  has  so  regarded  it  in  bis  work  on  the  CarabMe 

Sandwich  Islands).     I  suspect  tliat  n.t  least  M.  (Phorti- 

nn»)  iatendis,  Gastrin, ,  M.  (Cydothora^ )  foriU,  Blkb.,  and 

(Cydothorax)  punciatu^^   SI,,   have    the    win|,^    atrophied, 

ugh  I  cannot  state  this*  as  an  actual  fact.     Duabtless  Cydo- 

iorax   cuHiii^    Sl.»    and    Cychtkorax  puiwkiiu»    recjuire    to    \m 

removed  from  Mecyciothora  t^  and  placed  each  in  a  separate  genus. 

Cblakida  hontana,  CastelnaUt 

Trans.  Roy.  Soc,  Vict.  inii.  1868,  p.  123, 

I  hardly  think  any  useful  purpose  is  served  by  keeping  Celanida 
apart  from  MdUodera;  but,  principally  because  it  hoA  a  natne,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  definitely  that  it  bhould  be  merged  with 
Mtliiodtra,  C.  montana  is  the  only  fipeciea;  it  may  be  at  once 
distinguished  from  MtU^ofhra  ptcip^nni9^  Westw.^  by  larger  siaee^ 
broader  form;  prothorax  more  transverse  (3x5  mm,),  sides  less 
rounded  anteriorly  and  less  sinuate  posteriuriy,  apex  and  base  of 
equal  width  \4inm.)j  elytra  more  strongly  striate,  7th  &tna 
entire.     Legs  similar.     Length  16,  breadth  C'l  inm* 

//a6. — Vio. :  Mountains  eastward  from  Melbourne. 

Mklisodera  PiciPBNKiaj  We^twood. 

Mag,  Kool.  ix.  1835^  p.  132  :  Morio  pieeug^  Casteln.,  Trans.  Roj, 
Soc.  Vict,  viii,  imn^  p   ]l:2. 

g.  Head  and  prothorax  piceous,  elytra  reddish-piceous. 
Elliptical,  parallel.  Eyes  globular;  orbits  rising  abruptly  from 
head.  Prothorax  subconvex,  wide  (2-8  x  3*8  mm.),  wider  at  base 
(2*8mm.)than  at  apex  (2 -6 mm.);  anterior  angles  widely  rounded, 
not  advanced;  sides  rounded  on  anterior  three-fourths,  sinuate 
posteriorly  and  meeting  base  at  right  angles;  border  thick,  even; 
a  short  submarginal  ridge  dividing  lateral  basal  impressions  from 
lateral  channel;  two  marginal  setigerous  punctures  on  each  side, 
posterior  at  basal  angle.  Elytra  oval  (7  x  3  8  mm.),  parallel  on 
sides,  widely  rounded  at  apex,  lightly  and  evenly  convex,  punc- 
tate-striate;  7th  stria  obsolete  on  sides;  8th  interstice  carinate 
near  apex.      Metepisterna  elongate.     Four  anterior  tibije  incras- 
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sate,  intermediate  with  apex  narrower  than  anterior  and  produced 
externally  in  a  prominent  triangular  projection.     Length  1 1  '5  mm. 

Hah, — Vic:  Gippsland  (French\  Mount  Macedon  (fide 
Castelnau). 

I  have  seen  the  type  specimen  of  Morio  pieeus^  Casteln.,  in  the 
Howitt  Collection.  It  had  the  scrobe  of  the  mandibles  setigero- 
punctate,  and  on  comparing  it  with  the  species  I  identify  as 
Melisodera  picipennia,  Westw.,  I  found  them  to  be  the  same. 

Genus  Moriodema. 

Count  de  Castelnau  in  diagnosing  his  genus  Moriodema  said 
the  mentum  is  ''without  any  appearance  of  a  tooth'';  this  is 
inaccurate,  for,  although  the  inner  margin  of  the  epilobes  forms 
a  well  developed  ridge  across  the  bottom  of  the  sinus,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  being  edentate  if  not  carefully  examined,  there 
is  a  short  wide  prominence  or  tooth  in  front  of  this  ridge. 
Moriodema  is  closely  allied  to  Meliaodera^  but  it  is  a  form  that  will 
certainly  receive  at  least  subgeneric  rank  from  those  who  use  sub- 
genera, so  it  seems  better  not  to  merge  it  with  Melisodera,  from 
which  it  differs,  as  far  as  I  can  see  from  the  specimens  before  me, 
by  mentum  with  sinus  shallower,  the  basal  border  not  advanced 
in  the  middle;  maxillary  palpi  with  penultimate  joint  much  longer 
(about  as  long  as  apical);  orbits  obliquely  narrowed  behind  eyes; 
prothorax  differently  shaped  and  without  a  short  submarginal 
ridge  near  basal  angles;  anterior  tibiae  arcuate  on  outer  side. 

Moriodema  macoyei,  Castelnau. 

Trans.  Roy.  See.  Vict,  viii,  18G8,  p.  125:  M,  paramattensis, 
Casteln.,  ibid.,  p.  125. 

Reddish-brown  or  piceous-red.  Oval,  depressed.  Prothorax 
transverse  (2*2  x  3  mm.),  wider  at  base  (2*5  mm.)  than  at  apex 
(2*1  mm.) ;  elytra  truncate-oval  (6  x  '6'S  mm.),  punctate-striate; 
7  th  stria  obsolete  on  sides  ;  8th  interstice  carinate  at  apex. 
Length  10mm. 

ffab. — Vic:  Tarragon (Sloane) — N.S.W.:  Springwood (Sloane). 
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^een  the  type  specimen  of  M,  paramaitefuw^  Caatelo,, 

ritt  Collection,  where  were  also  named  specimens  of 

wy^i^  Casteln.     Comparison  of  these  with  specimens  in  my 

jction   from    Gippsland    and    Spring  wood  {Sydney  District) 

vincea  me  of  their  identity  with  one  another. 

Genua  M  o  E  I  o  M  o  ii  p  ii  A. 

MoetiDMOttpHA  ADELAjD^^  Casteln. 

TranB.  Roy,  Soc.  Yict  viii,  1868,  p.  124. 

Two  »pecinieiis(5)of  a  species  of  Morionwrpha  which  1  regard 
as  M.  aiUJ(i9(fwt  Caste) n.^  are  before  me  [one  from  Mulwala  on  the 
Murray  River,  found  in  a  hollow  limb  of  a  recently  fallen  tree* 
{ £uca  i^p  t  u  I  mdfiodora ) ;  the  other  from  n  ear  U  ran  a,  N .  S.  W, , 
taken  under  loose  bark  on  the  trunk  of  a  gum  tree  {Eumi>yptuit 

The  following  brief  diagnosis  is  founded  on  the  specimen  from 
Urana  (the  specimen  from  Mulwala  has  the  prothorax  more 
roundly  arapliate  at  widest  part  and  therefore  of  more  cordiforni 
shape).  $ .  Head  1  '75  mm.  acrosn  eyew;  orbits  obliquely  narrowed 
behind  eyes  (much  less  developed  than  in  Moriodema);  antentiie 
with  4th  joint  about  equal  in  length  to  3rd  {in  Moriodema  the 
4th  joint  is  shorter  than  3rd).  Prothorax  cordate  {1 7  >c  2*3 mm.); 
ba.se  and  apex  of  equal  width  (1  '75  nun.).  Elytra  strongly  i^triate 
(much  more  strongly  than  in  Moriodema);  liumeral  angles  lightly 
dentate,  not  marked.  Ventral  segments  impressed  on  each  side. 
Anterior  femora  thick,  with  a  small  subtuberculiform  prominence 


•  Hyperion  tchroetteri,  Schreib. ,  is  taken  at  Mulwala,  though  rarely,  in 
the  hollowB  of  trees  which  are  filled  with  damp  dirt,  in  which  are  found 
numerouB  larvae  of  large  Melolonthid  beetles  (Passalus,  drc),  on  which  the 
larvae  of  Hyperion  probably  feed.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  dry  localities  like 
Mulwala  such  insects  as  H.  schroetteri  may  be  only  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  the  hollows  of  decaying  trees  because  that  is  the  only  position  where 
a  sufficiency  of  food  for  their  development  can  be  found,  the  heat  and  dry- 
ness of  the  summer  preventing  the  accumulation  of  large  numbers  of  Passalid 
larvoB  under  logs  lying  on  the  ground,  as  happens  in  the  moister  forests 
nearer  the  seaboard. 
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on  lower  side  near  base;  intermediate  tibiae  strongly  curved  (as 
are  also  the  anterior  tibiae).     Length  7*8  mm. 

^a6.— S.  A. :  Adelaide  (fide  Castelnau)— N.S.  W. :  Mulwala  and 
Urana  (Sloane),  Armidale  (Lea). 

Rh£BOLESTBS,*  n.gen. 

MenJtum   transverse;   sinus  deep   (about  one-half  length   of 
men  turn),  lightly  oblique  on  sides,  bordered,  a  short  wide  median 
prominence  with  widely  rounded   apex  ;    lobes  wide,  rounded 
on    external    side,  pointed    at  apex  (the   point  formed   by   a 
short  triangular  projection  of  epilobes).     Polpi :  labial  elongate ; 
penultimate  joint  narrow,  lightly  incrassate,    bisetigerous    in 
front  (apical  seta  very  near  apex);  apical  joint  about  as   long 
as   penultimate,    narrow,    lightly   incrassate,  obtusely   truncate 
at  *apex  :   maxillary  with  second  joint  large,  thick;   two  apical 
joints  narrow,  equal,  hardly  as  long   as  apical  joint  of   labial. 
AfaxiU(E  with  inner  lobe  narrow,  strongly  hooked  at  apex,  not 
ciliate  on  inner  side  but  armed  with  two  widely  plwced  slender 
spiniform  teeth  rising  from  prominences  of  inner  margin,  a  long 
slender  bristle  before  and  after  the  anterior  of  these  teeth:  outer 
lobe  as  long  as  inner.     Labium  corneous,  wide  at  apex,  two  long 
widely  placed  setae  at  apex;  paraglossae  narrow,  free  and  extending 
at  apex  beyond  ligula.     Labrum  short,  transverse;  apex  widely 
and    lightly  emarginate,    and    sexsetose.      Chjpeua    truncate,  a 
setigerous  pore  on  each  side.     Mandibles  stout,  hooked;  a  short 
tooth  on  inner  side  near  base;  a  setigerous  puncture  in  scrobe  of 
outer  side.     Antennce  slender,  long;  joints  5-1 1  lightly  compressed, 
pubescent;  three  basal  joints  cylindrical,  glabrous — 1st  stout,  not 
long;    *Jnd   slender,  short  (about  one-half  length  of  Ist);    3rd 
slender,  about  equal  in  length  to  Ist;  4th  about  as  thick  as  5th, 
pubescent,  (but  narrow,  cylindrical  and  glabrous  at  base).     Head 
small,  lightly  and  obliquely  narrowed  behind  eyes;  front  biim- 
pressed;  two  supraorbital  setigerous  punctures  on  each  side,  eyes 
prominent.      Prothorax  depressed,  lightly  transverse;  apex  and 

*  pat(5os,  bandy-legged;  Xi;(m;r,  a  ravager. 
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'  of  et[ual  widtli  {2"8mm,)j  side  a  lightly  sinuate  posteriorly 

meeting  biisc^  at  right  angles,  tiisetigeroiis^— the  poateriorsetft 

before  btiaal  angk.      Slytra  depressed,  strongly  striate; 

^  Dordered;  lateral  border  interrupted  uear  apex  and  with  an 

ernal  plica;   1st  interstice  ^ith  an  elongate  striole  at  ba&e,  3rd 

w-puactate  along  course  of  3rd  striai  Sth  tin  el}'  carinate  on  apical 

curve.     Mtsostsrfiurn  with  intercoxaj  declivity  wide;  epimera  not 

reaching  coxse  :     metepistarna  long.      Legs  {^)  light :    anterior 

femora  longj  rather  narrow;  a  short  cylindrical  hamiforni  proceaa 

(a  hook  with  apex  sjharply  bent  towards  baiie  of  feiuur)  projecting 

from  lower  side  at  about  ^  of  its  length  ;  anterior  tibia;  long^ 

narrow  on  haatd   half,  wide  at  apex,  not  curved:  intennetliate 

long   (longer   than   femora),  strongly  curved  inwards;   pos^terior 

long,  slender:  anterior  tarsi  stout,  joints  not  dilatate,  5th  longest^ 

longer  than  three  preceding  together,  ba^a]  joint  much  longer 

than  2nd,  squanmlose  in  middle  of  lower  side  near  apex,  iJnd  and 

3i*d  joints  with  two  narrow  rows  of  sciuaraw  in  middle  of  lower 

aide ;    four  posterior  tarsi   narrow,   cylindrical,   posterior   much 

longer  than  intermediate;  posterior  coxas  contiguous, 

Rlt^UOLESTEd    WALKIvRI,  n.Sp. 

(J-  Elliptical,  depressed,  nitid.  Pro  thorax  small,  lightly  Iran  a* 
verse;  elytra  oval  Piceous-reddish-brown;  legs  and  body  redder 
than  upper  surface. 

Head  (with  mandibles)  elongate,  not  large  (3  1  mm.  across  eyes); 
eyes  reniform,  sloping  roundly  and  strongly  to  head  in  front,  more 
gently  and  obliquely  behind;  postocular  part  of  orbits  small, 
sloping  backward  obliquely  from  eyes  (the  slope  continuous  with 
that  of  eyes),  front  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  distinct  ridge 
between  eye  and  base  of  antenna;  frontal  impressions  lightly 
outturned  and  rather  wide  posteriorly,  ending  opposite  middle  of 
eyes;  spaces  between  frontal  impressions  and  lateral  ridges  wide 
and  rather  convex.  Prothorax  subcordate  (3*3  x  3  7  mm  ),  widest 
at  anterior  3rd  (at  anterior  marginal  seta);  disc  subconvex, 
lightly  declivous  to  sides  and  anterior  an^^les,  gently  declivous 
posteriorly  to  a  wide  transverse  basal  depression;  sides  lightly 
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rounded  on  anterior  j,  sinuate  posteriorly;  apex  widely  emargi- 
nate;  anterior  angles  obtuse,  a  little  advanced;  base  truncate; 
basal  angles  subrectangular  (summit  obtuse) ;  lateral  border 
reflexed — widely  so  (and  bearing  the  posterior  marginal  seta) 
near  base;  marginal  channel  wide;  median  line  finely  impressed, 
not  extending  on  to  the  flattened  basal  part;  lateral  basal  impres- 
sions wide,  concave,  reaching  base,  bordered  externally  by  the 
upturned  lateral  border  of  prothorax.  Elytra  oval  (9*3  x  5*5 mm.), 
depressed,  strongly  declivous  to  sides  after  6th  interstice;  base 
truncate,  with  shoulders  rounded;  apex  lightly  sinuate  on  each 
side ;  sides  lightly  rounded ;  basal  border  slightly  prominent 
externally  (opposite  base  of  6th  stria);  lateral  border  reflexed, 
passing  round  humeral  angle  to  meet  basal  border;  striae  3-6 
slightly  inturned  near  base,  7th  obsolete  except  on  apical  third. 
Length  16,  breadth  5*5  mm. 

Hab, — N.S.  W.  :  Ourimbah  (a  single  specimen  in  my  collection, 
given  to  me  by  Mr.  J,  J.  Walker,  R.N.). 

Phbrsita,  n.g. 

Teraphisy  Castelnau,  I.e.,  p.  127. 

The  genus  2'eraphis  cannot  stand,  being  too  near  Teraphus, 
Motschulsky  (18G4);  therefore  it  is  now  proposed  to  replace  it  by 
Fhersita* 

Phersita  melbournensis,  Castelnau. 

Teraphis  melbourneiisis,  Casteln.,  i.e.,  p.  128. 

I  identify  as  Teraphis  melbournensis,  Casteln.,  a  species  sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  C.  French.  Owing  to  the  total  insufliciency  of 
Castelnau's  descriptions  of  his  three  species,  it  is  necessary  to 
offer  a  short  description,  so  that  the  species  I  have  now  before 
me  may  be  recognisable. 

Piceous-black;  inflexed  margins  of  elytra,  femora,  antenua3  and 
palpi  piceous-red.  Robust,  elliptical.  Head  rather  large  ( 1  -7  mm. 
across  eyes);  eyes  convex;  postocular  part  of  orbits  sharply  raised 


*  Formed  by  a  transposition  of  the  letters  in  Teraphis. 
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front  strongly  biim pressed;  median   space  convex; 
364*   wide   and   convex^  beariog  poHteriorly  (opposite 
eyes)    the    large    anterior    tietigerous    supraorbital 
use;  antennae  moniliform,  three  Ijasal  joints  glabrous.     Pro- 
r»ae  Ughtly  transverse   (1*75x225  mm.),  wider  across  base 
rmm.)  than  apex  (14  mm.);  anterior  angles  wide,  rounded , 
/fdered;   sideii  lightly  rounded   on  anterior  four-fifths,  lightly 
-'"uat'e  posteriorly,  and  meeting  base  at  right  angles;  basal  angles 
rply  rectangular ;    t^?o   se  tiger  on  s   punctures   on   each   side, 
pojiterior  at  basal  angle;  a  wide  basal  impreHsion  on  each  side^ 
reaching  base  externally^  bordered  by  a  short  longitudinal  sub* 
marginal   ridge.     Elytra   convex^  truncate-oval   (4"ti  x  2  8  mm.)f 
lal  border  dentate  at  humeral  angles;  lat-erai  b^>rder  reflexed; 
aviije  punctate,  1-6  deep,  seventh  lightly  but  distinctly  marked; 
interstices  1-6  lightly  convex,  seventh  and  eighth  not  separately 
convex,  eighth  carinate  towards  apex,  thiiNi  bipunctate  near  course 
of  third  stria;  anterior  puncture  about  middle  of  length,  posterior 
at  beginning  of  apical  declivity,     Metepisterna  (with  epimera) 
wide,  a  little  longer  than  broatl.     Length  6  8,  breadth  3  8  ram. 
Mai^  — Vic:  Mountains  eastward  from  Melbourne- 
Tribe  PtATYSMATiNI, 

Though  not  now  dealing  generally  with  the  Australian  Platys- 
mafcini,  there  are  some  points  of  interest  that  require  notice,  &o  1 
take  the  present  opportunity  of  placing  them  on  record. 

(1)  A  Note  on  Generic  Nomenclature. 

Teropha  (Castelnau,  1867)  should  be  used  instead  of  Morphnoa 
(Schaufuss,  1867),  which  is  too  near  Morphnus  (Cuvier,  1817, 
Aves). 

PachymeloA  (Tschitsch^rine,  1902)  must  supplant  Nurus 
(Motschulsky,  1865),  which  is  too  near  Nura  (Heyd.,  1826, 
Arachnida).  I  feel  considerable  doubt  about  the  species  referred 
to  Pachytnelas  being  truly  congeneric  with  those  referred  to 
Nur\L8  by  M.  Tschitsch^rine. 

Castelneaudia  (Tschitsch^rine,  1891)  will  have  to  take  the 
place  of  Homalosoma  and  Trichosternus.     Homalosoma  (gen.  ined., 
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W.  S.  Macleay,  first  characterised  by  Bral]<$  in  1834)  was  antici- 
pated by  Homaloaoma  (Wagler,  1830,  Reptilia).  Trichoatertiua 
(Chaudoir,  1865)  is  too  near  Trichosternum  (Wollaston,  1865, 
Coleoptera). 

Secatophva  (Castelnau,  1867)  must  replace  Prionopharua 
(Chaudoir,  1865),  too  near  Prionophora  (1833,  1848,  1851,  and 
1879),  and  preoccupied  by  Prionophorua  (1854). 

Paetidoeeneua  (Tschitsch^rine,  1891)  should  be  used  instead  of 
Lepiopodua  (Chaudoir,  1874,  ined.),  preoccupied  by  Leptopodua 
(Cuvier,  1817,  Pisces). 

Cratogaater  (Blan chard,  1853)  antedates  TibariatM  (Castelnau, 
1867) ;  and  must  replace  Cyphosama  (Hope,  1842),  which  is 
preoccupied  by  Cyphoaoma  (Mann.,  1837,  Coleoptera). 

(2)  It  also  appears  to  nie  that  the  folio winf<  generic,  or  sub- 
generic,  names  at  present  in  use  in  the  Australian  Platyamatini 
cannot  stand,  and  the  propriety  of  their  being  changed  is  now 
suggested : — 

Cyrtoderua  (Hope,  1842)  nom.  piaeoc. 

Rhahdotua  (Chaudoir,  1865)  too  near  Rhahdota  (Dejean,  1833, 
Coleoptera). 

Cen&ua  (Chaudoir,  1865,  gen.  ined.,  diagnosed  1874)  too  near 
Cenea  (Alder,  1847,  Mollusca). 

Nelidua  (Chaudoir,  1878)  too  near  Nelidia  (Stal,  1861,  Hymeno- 
ptera). 

Euryatomis  (Chaudoir,  1878)  too  near  Euryatoma  and  Euryaio- 
mua  previously  used. 

(3)  New  genera  and  species  described  by  M.  Tschitsch^rine  as 
Australian :  — 

Liopaaa  erepera  (gen.  et  sp.  nov.),  Hor.  Soc.  Ent.  Ross.,  xxxv., 
1901,  p.  8. 

Paranurv^  petri  (gen.  et  sp.  nov.),  I.e.,  p.  11;  congeneric  with 
Trichoaternua  dilaticepa,  Chaud. 

Caatelneaudia  (Trichoaternua)  hecate,  sp.  nov.,  I.e.,  p.  13. 

Da/rodilia  longula,  sp.  nov.,  I.e.,  xxxv.,  1902,  p.  509. 
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Synonymy  of  Australiati  stpeciea  recoitied  by  Tschitfich^rine, 
*  J02  :— 
•idneaudia   ( Homalommd)    all  as  ^    Casfceln.  =  Homalosorrha 
-^iiforme,  Bloane* 

latdneaudia  ( HfiviaJo»oma)  vigo^'si^  Gory  =  Hmnalosoma  alUr- 
iSt  Sloane,     I  believ^e  thi*  to  be  correct 
Crafogaster  ntdcattun^  Bla-uch,  —  C.  laltnn^  Chaud. 
I  record  here  that,  from  the  type  in  the  Australian  Museum, 
Tlha  r  u  n  s  aU  r ^   M  acl  »  =  f'ra  t  ogaster  f  Tiha  rifttts  }  melc^t,   CaJi  te  1  n . 
M.  TBcliitscherine  suggested  thb  ayn onyaiyas  prolmble  (/^c.j^p,  513), 
Tibftrisu9  nig^r^   MacL,   is  a  speciea  of  C^ti^us^  apparently  C. 
chait/beipennUj  Chaud,,  ivoia  examination  of  Macleay's  typeja  in 
!  Australian  Museum. 

Pakanurus  DILATICKP9,  Cliaudoir. 

Trichoslernui  dilaticeps^  Chaud.,  Bull  Mosc*  1865,  ii,  p.  76, 

/^  madmi/ij  SL,  h  said   by  M.  Tschitscherine  to  be  closely 

allied   to  F*  dilaticepa,  Chaud.,  and    but  vaguely  differentiated 

t   species*      I  should    say,   after  eon.sideration   of   M. 

-.Mne's  note  on  the  species  he  identified  as  P.  dilatlc^spg* 

ipedes  he  had  before  him  was  /*.  nmcleat/if  but  I  cannot 

t  it  is  rtynonymoua  with   P.  diialic*^ps.     I  would  druw 

lon  to  the  following  excerpts  from  Chaud oirs  description 

of  P,  (iilaiicepa  : — 

(1)  "C?«ni^  ahrupie  inflali^*^\  (2)  *^ oenlos  convtxos  "  ;  (3)  [pro* 
thorax]  ^*/omoiaqn^ntrinqu9Juxta  basin  brevtterimpressis";  (3a) 
^^  margins  cum.  aidca  hasah  transverso  coi\fluente^^\  {3h)  **  aTrguli* 
poiflkw  §ai  r^Jlexii  "\  (4)  ^^eft/ira  tharace  teriia  parte  f  at  i  or  ft.*' 

AH  these  characters,  particularly  the  elytra  one^thirH  wider 
than  pro  thorax^  do  not  suit  P.  mnchat/i^  but  are  not  inapplicable 
to  the  species  T  take  to  be  P.  tli!alicep»,  wliieh,  in  comparison 
with  P,  macleayi,  offers  the  following  differences  : — Form  broader 
and  less  convex;  head  (7*8  ram.  across  eyes)  with  eyes  and  post- 

•  Hor.  Ent.  Soc.  Boss.,  xxxv.,  1902,  p.  514. 
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ocular  prominences  much  more  prominent  (in  P.  dilaliceps  I  would 
call  these  features  prominetUt  in  P,  macleayi  depressed);  prothorax 
(5*9x9*6  mm.)  with  lateral  basal  impressions  concave,  and 
extending  laterally  to  the  margin  of  the  prothorax ;  elytra 
(16*5  X  11*4  mm.)  less  convex;  third,  fifth  and  seventh  interstices 
less  raised,  particularly  on  apical  half;  seventh  less  raised  in  all 
its  length,  carinate  only  near  base,  hardly  carinate  near  apex  (in 
P.  madeayi  the  seventh  interstice  is  carinat'O  in  all  its  length, 
strongly  so  on  apical  curve).  Length  30,  breadth  11*4  mm. 
Hab, — North  Queensland. 

Genus  Castelneaudia. 

Tschitsch^rine,  Hor.  Soc.  Ent.  Boss.,  xxv.,  1891,  p.  166. 

Homalosomaj  Boisduval  and  other  authors  (nom.  prcBOc), 

Trichosternus,  Chaudoir  and  other  authors  {nam.  prceoc), 

NuruSf  Motschulsky  and  other  authors  (iii  part). 

Omocycla,  Tschitsch^rine  (subgen.  1902). 

As  noted  above,  the  names  Honudosoma  and  Trichostemus 
cannot  be  maintained  when  the  laws  of  nomenclature  are  strictly 
enforced.  Nurus  is  in  a  similar  position,  Nura  being  already  in 
use  when  it  was  proposed.  It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  to  use 
the  name  Castelneaudia  (type Homahsoma  nitidicolle,  Casteln.).  M. 
Tschitsch^rine*  considers  Nurus  a  genus  absolutely  self-contained, 
and  divides  it  into  two  subgenera,  viz.,  Nurus  (type  iV.  brevts, 
Motsch.)  and  Pachymelas  (new,  type  N.  curtus,  Chaud.).  I  had 
formerly  merged  Nurus  with  Castelneaudia,  and  still  see  no  good 
reasons  for  removing  Nurus  brevts  and  allies  from  that  position; 
but  Pachymelas,  I  think,  might  with  advantage  be  constituted  a 
distinct  genus.  Omocycla  is  a  division  which  to  me  does  not 
appear  to  require  a  separate  name. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  I  now  concur  with  M. 
Tschitsch^rine  in  his  view  that  it  is  quite  inadmissible  to  merge 
Loxodactylus  with  Castelneaudia,  as  I  had  formerly  done. 

♦  Hor.  Soc.  Ent.  Ross.,  xxxv.,  1902,  p.  616. 
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With  regard  to  the  vesture  of  the  underside  of  the  tarsi  in 
Casi^Ineaudia  and  allied  genera,  it  may  be  noted  that  it  is  usual 
in  Caatelneaudia  for  the  male  to  have  tlie  three  basal  joints  of 
the  anterior  tarsi  dilatate  and  squamulose  beneath  (f.g.t  €.  vigorsi^ 
G.  r^anea,  (7.  cordata^  C*  aff*oviridU^  C.  ohscuHpennis,  &c.), 
Homalosoma  a(Im,  Casteln.,  has  only  two  basal  joints  siightJy 
dilatate,  and  biseriately  sqnamulose  in  middle  of  lower  aid«; 
SojHfihmma  imperiah*  SL»  has  (from  ^  in  my  ColL)  the  anterior 
tarsi  neither  dilatate  nor  squamulose  beneath.  Pachymda» 
ct*>'iH*,*  Cbaud.  (from  ^  in  my  Con,)^  Paranurui^  mackayi^  SI., 
and  Nuridiiis  fortis^  Sl.^  have  the  anterior  tarsi  neither  dilataU^ 
nor  stjuaraulose.  These  variations  suggest  that  too  much  reliance 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  form  of  tho  anterior  tarsi  in  the  $  among 
the  large  Plair/smaHm;  and  they  help  to  confirm  the  opinion, 
long  held  by  me,  that  any  classification  founded  on  such  secondary 
sexual  features  must  prove  too  unsatisfactory  for  practical  use, 

CAaTBLNGAUDiA  OBGSA,  Castelnau. 

Feronia  (Ilomalomma)  ohem^  Casteln^^  Trans.  Roy.  8oc.  Vict*^ 
viii.  1868,  p,  204. 

I  have  recently  seen  a  specimen  of  C-  (Ilomfdomma)  ohewa^ 
Casteln.,  in  the  Howitt  Colh,  where  were  also  specimens  of  C\ 
(Ifomalosontajatfas^  Casteln.  No  specimens  of  €.  hrevis^  Motsch*, 
or  C.  iatipennist  Sh,  were  a%'ailable  for  comparison  with  C,  oh^tUf 
and  my  time  was  too  limited  to  make  a  detailed  description  of  it^ 
HO  that  I  have  merely  the  following  brief  note  on  it  C,  obem 
(9)  of  similar  facies  to  C.  adm,  but  smaller,  pro  thorax  with 
anterior  angles  sharply  advanced;  C\  aila%  (J)  with  anterior 
anfiles  of  prothorax  obtuse  and  not  advanced. 


*  The  discovery,  that  in  the  ^  of  these  two  species  the  anterior  tarsi  are 
naked  beneath,  gives  a  partially  negative  answer  to  M.  Tschitsch^rine's 
statement  concerning  the  anterior  tarsi  in  the  five  species  he  attributes  to 
the  genus  Nurus  (Hor.  Soc.  Ent.  Ross.,  xxxv.,  1902,  p.  516). 
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Castblnbaudia  latipennis,  n.8p. 

9.  Robust;  head  large;  prothorax  transverse,  subcordate,  base 
narrower  (6  ram.)  than  apex  (7*1  mm.),  sides  lightly  sinuate 
posteriorly  and  meeting  base  at  right  angles,  anterior  angles 
advanced;  elytra  short,  oval,  rounded  on  sides,  widest  behind 
middle,  humeral  angles  dentate,  third  interstice  3-  or  4-punctate. 
Intercoxal  declivity  of  prostemum  setigero-punctate,  of  meso- 
stemum  glabrous.  Posterior  coxte  contiguous.  Head  and  under- 
surface  black;  prothorax  nitid,  black  on  disc,  cupreous  or  brassy- 
green  towards  sides;  elytra  finely  shagreened,  black  or  of  a  dull 
bronzy  tint,  summits  of  costae  subnitid,  marginal  channel  and 
ninth  interstice  cupreous. 

Head  large  (6*7  mm.  across  eyes),  smooth,  swollen  on  each 
side  behind  and  below  eyes.  Prothorax  depressed,  transverse 
(5*5  X  8*3  mm. — lateral  length  6*5  mm.),  widest  just  behind 
anterior  marginal  puncture;  sides  lightly  rounded  on  anterior 
half,  lightly  narrowed  posteriorly,  lightly  sinuate  about  1-5  mm. 
before  base;  apex  emarginate;  anterior  angles  rather  strongly 
advanced,  obtusely  rounded;  base  emarginate  in  middle,  bassJ 
angles  well  marked,  rectangular,  with  apex  obtuse;  lateral  margin 
rather  wide;  border  thick,  lightly  reflexed  except  near  apical 
angles;  lateral  basal  impressions  short,  connected  by  a  well 
marked  transverse  impression.  Elytra  oval  (15  x  11  mm.), 
rounded  on  sides,  widely  rounded  at  apex,  a  little  narrowed  to 
base;  interstices  wide,  lightly  costate,  seventh  stronger  than 
others,  subcarinate  near  base,  ninth  nitid,  hardly  distinct  from 
margin,  a  little  raised  posteriorly.  Ventral  segments  Isevigate; 
fourth  and  fifth  with  a  few  setigerous  punctures  in  middle  near 
posterior  margin ;  apical  4-setigerou8  on  posterior  margin,  and 
with  two  or  three  fine  setigerous  punctures  in  middle  a  little 
before  apex.     Length  29,  breadth  1 1  mm. 

//o^.— N.S.W. :  Dunoon,  Richmond  River  (R.  Helms). 

This  is  the  species  I  have  referred  to  as  C.  (Nurua)  hrevia^ 
Motsch.,  in  my  description  of  C,  ( Homaloaoma)  imperialia;  but  I 
now  consider  C.  Irevis  to  be  identical  with  Homaloaoma  aolanderai 
38 
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teln,  (following  in  this  MM.  Chaudoir  and    Ti^chitscherine), 

^ecimen  of  Homaioaoma  Si.flftnd^r»l,   Caste  In.,  agreeing  with 

>inen^  so  named  in  the  Macleay  CotL,  i^  before  me;  it  di fibers 

(7.  latipennis  by  colour  (raargina  of  elytra  and  prothoritx 

t  green);  prothorax  with  Bides  not  sinuate  before  base,  b&sal 

g-us  far  more  obtuse  and  less  marked;  elytra  more  convex, 

intersticea  leas  raised  to  the  summits  (widely  and  roundly  convex), 
jjeventh  much  less  earinate,  especially  near  base.  Dimensiona : 
Length  11  \  proth.  5-5x8  5,  apex  fi-7»  Wse  6-5;  el,  13-2  k  10  mm. 
I  believe  C.  latipenni»  differs  aufficiently  from  C.  hrtms  to  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  species, 

Castslnbaodia  sUBVittRKSj  Chaudoin 

W^mxAo^mfia  Biihmr€n9^  Ghaud.,  Bull.  Mosc.  1865,  ii.,  p.  72, 

C  itibmrenM  has  remained  unknown  since  Chandoir  descnl>ed 
it  till  now,  I  have  identified  it  in  a  species  from  South  Queens- 
land (Tambourine  Mountain)  received  from  Mr.  C.  French.  It 
seems  sufficiently  weU  described  to  he  recognlsaVile:  but  to  show 
its  position  in  the  genus,  and  to  enable  the  species  to  which  I 
have  applied  the  name  C\  guhvirenH  to  be  recognised,  the 
followiDg  brief  descriptive  note  is  offered.  According  to  the 
tabular  list  of  species  I  already  have  given  in  these  Proceedings 
(1899,  p,  567),  its  position  would  be  in  section  "C." 

Allif^d  trp  P,  autfti^ns!-!^  CUt^ui}  .  Imt  difTering  by  fnip*--r  iinrfnop 
more  convex;  prothorax  not  so  flat,  sides  more  strongly  rounded, 
lightly  sinuate  before  base;  elytra  virescent  (not  black),  more 
convex,  space  between  seventh  costa  and  marginal  channel  more 
strongly  declivous,  seventh  interstice  less  carinate  except  near 
base,  8th  interstice  not  separated  from  ninth  near  apex.  Dimen- 
sions: Length  26;  head  5*25  across  eyes;  proth.  5*4  x  7*3,  apex 
5'3,  base  6;  el.  14  x  8*6  mm. 

The  intercoxal  declivities  of  prosternum  and  mesosternum  are 
setigero-punctate.  A  specimen  (^)  before  me  has  the  anterior 
tarsi  neither  dilatate  nor  squamulose  beneath*;  abdomen  with  a 

*  This  character  is  very  remarkable  in  a  species  of  section  "  C,"  so  much 
80  that  one  wonders  whether  it  may  not  be  merely  an  individual  peculiarity 
in  the  speoimen  I  have. 
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single  puncture  on  each  side  of  apex;  elytra  with  third  interstice 
impunctate.  A  second  specimen  (9)  has  the  third  elytral  inter- 
stice unipunctate  at  beginning  of  apical  declivity.  (Chaudoir 
described  the  elytra  as  with  third  interstice  bipunctate). 

Castelneaudia  porphyriaca,  Sloane. 

Homctlosoma  porphyriacum^  SI.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales, 
1899,  p.  571. 

M.  Tschitsch^rine  has  pointed  out  that  I  have  not  referred  to 
the  supraorbital  punctures  of  the  head,  and  the  marginal  punc- 
tures of  the  prothorax  when  describing  this  species.  This 
omission  has  had  the  unfortunate  effect  of  causing  him  to  assign 
a  wrong  position  to  it  in  his  table  of  species.  I  take  the 
present  opportunity  of  noting  that  these  features  are  normal,  viz., 
two  supraorbital  punctures  on  each  side  of  head,  and  two 
setigerous  prothoracic  marginal  punctures.  It  would  come  into 
section  "22"  of  M.  Tschitscherine's  table,  having  all  the  char- 
acters necessary  to  bring  it  into  that  position;  it  could  then  be 
separated  from  C.  wilsoni,  Casteln.,  thus : — 

Prothorax  with  basal  angles  obtuse C.  porphyriaca, 

Prothorax  with  basal  angles  rectangular C.  wiUoni, 

Genus  Notonomus. 

Since  my  "  Revision  of  the  Genus  Notonomus,"*  certain  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  species  has  been  obtained  to  which 
attention  should  be  directed  : — 

(1)  M.  Tschitscherine  has  brought  under  my  notice  that,  while 
in  Notonomus  it  is  usual  for  the  fifth  joint  of  the  tarsi  ionychium) 
to  be  glabrous  beneath,  yet  in  some  species  this  joint  is  spinulose 
beneath.  This  seems  a  useful  observation  of  a  good  aid  to  the 
identification  of  some  species.  I  therefore  record  here  the  follow- 
ing as  all  the  species  known  to  me  with  the  onychium  (a)  spinulose 
beneath,  viz.,  N.  kosciuskianus,  rainbowi,  satrapay  colosstis^  equeSy 

*  These  Proceedings,  1902,  xxvii. 
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tri:  (6)  with  a  single  spinule   beneath    on    each   side,  JV\. 

Fschttacht^ritie  has  also  informed  me  that  he  placet  a 

vame  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tarsal  joints  being  longitu- 

x\y  Htriolate,  as  in  iV*  eqiief^^  Castelu,     I  made  no  use  of  this 

ure,  but  now  record  that,  among  the  d escribed  species  known 

me,  it  in  only  present  in  N.  nirzelsckiaTtiUf  phillipai  (of  Sloane'a 

n, e vi sion ) ,  froggatt i^  eqtt &s  an d  ttpenceri ]  al s o  n ^ ripen  u  is^  n ♦  sp. 

(3)  1  have  als©  heard  from  M,  Tachitsch^rine  that  ht;  has  reason 
to  think,  though  not  speaking  positively  in  any  case,  that : — 

{a)  N.  crw^HSj  Caateln.,  and  N,  phtttiSt  Caateln.,  are  two  distinct 
species. 

(6)  iV.  king i J  Chaud.,=A\  excUipfrnnig^  SL  This  would  leave 
the  species  I  have  identified  as  X  kingi^  Chaud,,  without  a  name. 

(c)  jV.  paralhlomorphay  Chaud.,  i^  probably  synonymous  with  iT. 
auricoUis,  Casteln,|  while  *V>  opule^itust  Casteln,,  is  quite  a  distinct 
species. 

The  further  investigation  of  these  points  by  M.  Tschitsch^^rine 
will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

NOTONOMUS   ATR0DKRMI3,  n.sp. 

jr.  Ttijipalpu,  SL,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.W.  1902,  xxvU.  p.  315 
(not  Ottrn'^fus  rujipafpis,  Casteln.). 

The  species  I  regarded  as  Omaseus  rufipalpis  was  wrongly 
identified,  and  requires  a  new  name.* 

*  The  Bev.  Thos.  Blackburn  has  given  me  a  specimen  (taken  by  him  in 
the  Viotorian  mountains)  which  he  has  identified  as  OmatetLB  rvJipeUpitf 
Casteln.  I  concur  with  this  identification,  and  would  refer  it  to  SimodoniuBf 
but  it  differs  from  the  typical  species  of  that  genus  and  leads  towards  Pro^o- 
pogmus;  it  seems  allied  to  8.  grandicepSj  SI.  It  is  characterised  by  head 
large  (3**25  mm.  across  eyes);  prothorax  wide  (325  x  4*6  mm.),  posterior 
marginal  puncture  distant  from  basal  angle;  elytra  widely  rounded  at  apex 
without  lateral  apical  sinuosities,  third  interstice  bearing  more  than  three 
punctures;  metasternal  epi&terna  quadrate;  intercoxal  declivity  of  presternum 
rounded,  but  broad  in  middle.     Length  14*5,  breadth  6 '75  mm. 
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NoTOXOMUS  SATRAPA,  Castelnau. 

Elongate  oval,  subparallel,  strongly  convex.  Black,  legs  piceous- 
red.  Head  large  (5  mm.  across  eyes),  convex;  eyes  convex,  deeply 
enclosed  in  swollen  orbits  on  posterior  and  lower  sides.  Prothorax 
cordate  (5*2x6*3  mm.),  wider  across  apex  (5  mm.)  than  base 
(4*3  mm.),  lightly  rounded  on  sides;  basal  angles  obtuse;  basal 
impressions  wide;  posterior  marginal  puncture  distant  from  basal 
angle  (0*6  mm.)  on  inner  side  of  marginal  channel.  Elytra  oval 
(13*2x7*6  mm.),  convex,  subdepressed  near  suture,  strongly 
declivous  to  sides  and  apex;  humeral  angles  not  marked;  basal 
border  joining  lateral  border  without  interruption  at  humeral 
angles;  strise  strongly  impressed;  interstices  lightly  and  evenly 
convex,  third  5-punctate,  fifth  impunctate,  seventh  4-punctate. 
Intercoxal  declivity  of  prostemum  narrow  and  rounded  in  middle; 
of  mesosternum  wide,  concave.  Tarsi  with  fifth  joint  spinulose 
beneath,  two  or  three  strong  short  spinules  on  each  side.  Length 
24*5,  breadth  7*6  mm. 

Hah, — Vic. :  Crooked  River  (two  specimens  [9]  in  Howitt 
Coll.). 

When  in  Melbourne  recently  I  found  in  the  Howitt  Collection 
two  specimens  ticketed  ^^Feronia  «a^ra/7a,  Casteln.,  Crooked  ftiver." 
A  specimen  (J)  has  been  in  my  possession  for  many  years,  without 
locality,  but  I  passed  it  over  when  reviewing  the  genus  Notonomua 
last  year  because  Castelnau's  description  of  the  elytra  as  "  rather 
depressed "  seemed  nnsuited  to  this  unusually  convex  species. 
Compared  with  iV.  jduripunctahis,  SI.  (=N,  satrapa,  SL,  not 
Castelnau),  the  following  diiferences  are  noted  (unfortunately  I 
am  only  able  to  compare  the  J  of  iV.  mtrapa  with  the  (J  of  iV. 
plunpnnctatus) : — Form  more  convex  and  parallel;  prothorax  less 
narrowed  to  base,  posterior  marginal  puncture  further  from  basal 
angle;  elytra  with  fifth  interstice  impunctate;  tarsi  with  onychium 
spinulose  beneath.  From  i\''.  yippsiensisy  Casteln.  (of  which 
Chaud.  suggested  it  was  merely  a  variety).  N.  satrapa  is  distinct 
by  its  narrower  and  more  convex  form;  larger  head;  narrower 
and  less  depressed  prothorax  with  posterior  marginal  puncture 
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lot  at  basal  angle;  elytra  narrow,  more  convex,  interstices  more 
a  vex,  seventh  punctate,  third  incras^ate  on  apical  declivity; 
frchium  spinulose  beneath. 

JVl  satrapa  and  jVl  phiripnuctatus  Sive  closely  allied ^  and  may  be 
ulated  thus  :  — 

L'k;  tarsi  with  oD^chinm  Bpmtiloee  ben<?ath,* ^....N*  satrQpa* 

Upper  surface  iriih  a  bron^j  or  greenish  hae;  tarai  with 

onjchium  gkbrous  beneRtb,,..,. .„,»., *„..,,  ,,,,,, ,i^,  pluripuncttitug, 

NoTONOMUfl  PLtimpUNCTATus^  n.ap. 

iT.  ialrapa  (var.f),  Sloane  (not  Castelnau),  Proc,  Linn,  8oc.  N*S, 
Wales,  1902,  xxvii.  (Ft  2)  p,  270, 

This  species,  which  I  formerly  dojicribed  as  a  variety  of  iT* 
satrapaf  Ga^teln.,  now  seems  quite  distinct,  and  therefore  requii-es 
a  name.  It  is  atifficiently  described  iti  my  **  Revision  " ;  the 
differences  between  it  and  N.  satrapa  are  indicated  above. 

NOTONOMUS   TAVLOIU,  n.sp. 

(J.  Elliptical-oval^  robust^  convex.  Head  large  (4  ram.  across 
ey  ea ) ,  coll  vex ,  Pro  thora  x  shor  t,  con  ve  x ,  eq  u  al  1  y  r  ou  n  d  ed  on  sid  es, 
basal  anglea  rounded  oflf;  elytra  aval,  strongly  striate,  humeral 
angles  ruunded  off,  third  interiitice  3-  or  4:-punctatc,  eighth  wider 
than  ninth,  not  convex.  Blacky  nitid,  elytra  of  a  dark  coppery 
colour. 

Prothorax  broader  than  long  (5  x  5*7  mm.),  of  equal  width 
between  posterior  marginal  punctures  and  across  apex  (4  mm.); 
sides  lightly  rounded,  equally  and  roundly  narrowed  to  apex  and 
base;  apex  and  base  truncate;  posterior  marginal  puncture  on 
inner  side  of  marginal  channel  at  place  of  posterior  angle;  lateral 
border  narrow,  even,  reaching  posteriorly  to  lateral  basal  impres* 
sions;  marginal  channel  also  extending  to  basal  impressions; .  these 
short,  rather  wide,  not  deep.  Elytra  oval  (12x7  mm.),  convex; 
basal  border  joining  lateral  border  at  humeral  angles  without 
interruption ;  inner  humeral  angle  wide  ;  interstices  roundly 
convex,  tenth  well  developed  on  posterior  third.  Intercoxal 
declivity   of    prosternum    rounded  ;    of    niesosternum    concave. 
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Femora  stout;  tarsi  piceous,  fifth  joint  glabrous  beneath.  Length 
21,  breadth  7  mm. 

ira6.— N.S.W.:  Oberon  (Taylor;  Colls.  Taylor  and  Sloane). 

This  fine  species  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Taylor,  of  Sydney, 
as  coming  from  Oberon.*  Allied  to  N.  arthurij  SI.,  but  differing 
by  colour,  larger  size,  more  massive  form  ;  prothorax  propor- 
tionately shorter,  more  convex,  evenly  rounded  on  sides  to  apex 
and  base,  basal  angles  more  widely  rounded.  In  general  appear- 
ance it  much  resembles  iT.  variicollis,  Chaud.,  but  differs  at  once 
and  decidedly  by  the  form  of  the  prothorax  with  posterior  angles 
quite  rounded  off. 

NoTONOMUS  BKSTi,  Sloane,  var.  ^neodorsis,  var.nov. 

N',  besti,  SI.,  seems  a  variable  species;  the  typical  form  is  from 
the  mountains  of  the  Upper  Yarra.  It  has  elytra  dark  coppery 
purple,  prothorax  and  head  metallic-purple.  Length  15-19*5, 
breadth  5  1-6  7  mm. 

Var.  (Bneodorsis,  var.nov. —Upper  surface  of  a  greenish-brassy 
colour;  prothorax  a  little  less  ampliate  at  widest  part;  elytra  with 
third  interstice  5-punctate.  Length  15-19*5,  breadth  5*1-6*7  nun. 
[(J  Length  16*5;  head  3  across  eyes;  proth.4  x  4*5  (apex  3,  base  33); 
el.  9*2  X  5  4  mm.  J  Length  19*5;  head  3*7  across  eyes;  proth. 
4*7  X  5*6  (apex  4,  base  4);  el.  115  x  6*7  mm.]. 

IlcU>, — Vic:  Mountains  of  Upper  Ovens  River  (Harrietville, 
Best;  Porpunkah,  W.  Sloane). 

This  is  the  species  referred  to  in  my  Revision  in  "Note  (2)" 
under  iV.  besti.  Several  specimens  have  been  given  to  me  by  Mr. 
D.  Best  of  Melbourne,  taken  by  him  near  Harrietville  in  October; 
it  seems  a  constant  form,  but  I  hesitate  to  consider  it  thoroughly 
distinct  from  iV".  bestij  though  it  seems  sufficiently  different  to 
receive  a  varietal  name. 

NoTONOMUS    ATRIPlr^NNIS,  n.sp. 

(J.  Oval,  subparallel,  subdepressed.  Head  small ;  prothorax 
subquadrate,  wider  at  base  (4  mm.)   than  at  apex  (3*3  mm.), 

*  Oberon,  16  miles  south  of  Tarana,  on  the  Western  Railway  Line. 
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rior  aDglefi  obtiifie,  poateriot'  marginal  puncture  distant  from 

angle;  e]}*tra  strongly  i^triate^  interstices  convex^  third  5- 

imctate,  tenth  well  developed,  narrow,  not  long.     Black, 

,  protborax  sometiniei^  w^ith  a  fatnt  greenish  tinge  on  side» 

lateral  basal  impressions;  legs^  nntennic  and  tnouth-parta 

^u.s-red. 

ead  small  {3-2  mm*  across  eyes);  front  lightly  and  widely 
jimipressed;  eyes  enclosed  in  strongly  developed  orbits,  so  that 
the  head  appearsaomewhat  constricted  behind  them.  Prothorax 
broader  than  long  (Jr'J.x4^8  mm.),  depressed  in  middle  and 
posterior  parts  of  disc,  declivous  to  anterior  angles^  sides  very 
lightly  and  evenly  roundt^d  on  anterior  two- thirds,  obliquely  and 
lightly  narrowed  to  base;  basal  angles  obtuse,  but  well  marked; 
base  truncate,  widely  subsinuate  in  middle,  very  lightly  rounded 
on  each  side;  posterior  marginal  puncture  on  inner  side  of  lateral 
channel,  a  little  before  basal  angle;  border  wide  and  strongly 
reflexed  on  posterior  half,  continuing  round  basal  angles  on  to 
base  on  each  aide;  median  line  finely  hut  ^strongly  imprestsed; 
lateral  basal  impressions  of  moderate  length,  narrow,  not  deep,  not 
reaching  baiie  in  full  depth.  Elytra  truncate-oval  (10  2x5  9 mm, ), 
lightly  convex,  suVjparallel  on  sides;  lateral  sinuosities  of  apex 
rather  strongly  developed;  basal  border  lightly  tainted  at  humeral 
angles  to  form  an  obtuse  stout  prominence,  posterior  margin 
hardly  rounded;  lat-eral  border  widely  reflex ed  near  bai-e.  Inter- 
coxal  declivity  of  prosternum  rounded;  of  mesosternum  concave. 
Posterior  femora  with  lower  side  strongly  dilatate  above  apex  of 
trochanters;  tarsi  with  upper  surface  (excepting  basal  joint) 
longitudinally  striolate,  fifth  joint  glabrous  beneath.  Length 
16-5-18,  breadth  56-6 -15  mm. 

H(ib. — Vic:  Harrietville  (Best);  Mountains  on  upper  waters 
of  the  Ovens  River  (Blackburn). 

In  general  appearance  resembling  N.  invelleri^  SI.,  but  differing 
decidedly  by  elytra  with  lateral  border  widely  reflexed  near  the 
humeral  angles  which  are  subdeutate,  interstices  more  convex; 
posterior  femora  strongly  dilatate  on  lower  side  above  trochanters, 
tarsi  with  upper  surface  striolate.     It  is  allied  to  X.  froygaUi,  SI., 
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with  which  it  agrees  in  all  the  features  mentioned  above,  but 
differs  by  elytra  not  margined  with  green,  basal  border  far  less 
strongly  dentate  at  humeral  angles,  lateral  sinuosities  of  apex 
deeper.  From  N.  »penceriy  SI.  (with  which  it  also  agrees  in  the 
features  mentioned  as  distinguishing  it  from  N,  mueUtr%\  it 
differs  by  want  of  a  green  elytral  border;  more  depressed  upper 
surface;  prothorax  longer,  less  rounded  on  sides  and  at  basal 
angles;  intercoxal  declivity  of  prosternum  not  flat. 

NOTONOMUS    PLANIPECTUS,  n.Sp. 

Elongate-oval,  subparallel;  head  moderate  (2*75  mm.  across 
eyes),  eyes  subprominent;  prothorax  nitid,  transversely  striolate 
(the.  striolae  faint  and  wavy),  subquadrate,  sides  rounded,  a  little 
narrowed  to  base,  basal  angles  rectangular,  posterior  marginal 
seta  on  inner  side  of  marginal  channel  opposite  basal  angle;  elytra 
deeply  striate,  interstices  strongly  convex,  third  2-punctate,  sixth 
not  narrowed  near  base,  eighth  narrow,  convex;  humeral  angles 
dentate.     Black. 

Head  convex,  wide  across  occiput  and  between  eyes;  front 
strongly  biimpressed,  the  impressions  short,  arcuate,  sharply  out- 
turned  before  and  behind;  eyes  convex,  not  prominent,  strongly 
inclosed  behind;  postocular  part  of  orbits  about  as  long  as  eye 
and  rising  gradually  from  head.  Prothorax  broader  than  long 
(4*25  X  4*8  mm.),  widest  about  middle,  wider  across  base (3*75 mm.) 
than  across  apex  (3*3  mm),  depressed  posteriorly;  sides  lightly 
rounded,  not  ampliate  at  widest  part,  lightly  subsinuate  just 
before  base;  apex  emarginate,  anterior  angles  a  little  prominent 
but  obtuse,  rather  widely  bordered;  base  lightly  emarginate  in 
middle,  truncate  on  each  side;  border  widely  reflexed  on  basal 
two-thirds  of  sides,  narrower  towaids  apex,  extending  as  a  narrow 
edge  on  each  side  of  base  to  basal  impressions;  median  line 
strongly  impressed,  reaching  base;  lateral  basal  impressions  deep, 
narrow,  parallel.  Elytra  truncate-oval  (10  x  5*7  mm.),  rather 
depressed  on  disc,  strongly  declivous  on  sides  and  apex;  sides 
very  lightly  rounded;  lateral  apical  sinuosities  well  developed; 
basal  border  lightly  curved  on  posterior  margin,  strongly  raised 
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into  an  obtuse  projeation  at  humeral  angles  j  lateraJ  border 
%videh'  re  flexed,  a  little  narrower  near  base;  b  trite  simple;  iiiter- 
iHcea  strongly  convex,  the  discoidal  ones  not  iDecoming  carinate 
apical  declivity,  1-7  about  equal  in  width  on  basal  half,  eighth 
and  ninth  narrow  (about  equal  in  width  on  basal  half),  inner 
margin  of  ninth  interrupted  by  umbilicate  punctures,  tenth  well 
developed  before  apical  sinuosity  (but  not  long).  Prosternuni 
depres.*!ed  between  coxse;  basal  declivity  flat,  wide^  mesosternum 
wi  th  in  te  rcox  al  d  ec  1  i  v  i  ty  fla  t.  Fem  o  ra  s  to  u  t,  pgs  te  r i  o  r  w  i  th  lo  we  r 
side  dilatate  above  trochanters.     Length  17,  breadth  5*7  mm. 

ffab. — Q- :  Tambourine  Mountain,  near  Brisbane  (Illidgej 
ColU.  Illidge,  Lea  and  Sloane), 

Belongs  to  the  X  nitidicoUiit-groupf  which  is  characterised  by 
having  the  intercoxal  declivity  of  the  prosternum  tiatj  elytra  with 
third  interstice  hi  punctate,  pronotum  nitid  and  with  posterior 
marginal  seta  not  placed  on  border,  itc.  It  may  be  distinguished 
at  once  from  A\  niiidicollw^  Chaud.j  N.  latibanH^  81,  iV.  queens- 
landica,  SL,  and  X  suhopacngj  Chaud,,  by  its  larger  size,  wholly 
black  colour^  elytra  with  sixth  interstice  not  narrowed  near  basej 
from  If,  vlolaeeomarffijidtitg^  MacL,  by  the  same  features,  except- 
ing size,  and  by  the  more  elongate  prothorax  with  rectangular 
basal  angles.  In  facies  it  more  reseniblew  j.V.  Hraf/erits^  SL,  than 
any  other  ^pecis^^s  known  to  me,  its^  head,  prothorax  and  elytra 
being  in  a  general  way  somewhat  similar,  but  it  differs  by  form 
stouter  and  less  depressed;  eyes  less  prominent;  posterior  marginal 
puncture  of  prothorax  not  placed  at  basal  angles  on  a  dilatation 
of  the  border;  elytra  more  convex,  with  interstices  2-5  hardly 
narrowed  and  not  carinate  at  apex. 

It  seems  impossible  for  iT.  planipectus  to  be  iV.  ingratus,  Chaud., 
which  is  unknown  to  me,  but  which,  from  Chaudoir's  notes,  must 
be  taken  to  have  the  prothorax  with  basal  angles  not  rectangular; 
besides,  I  think  the  elytral  interstices  of  A.  planipectus  could  not 
be  described  as  '•'•parinn  et  a^qualiter  convexis-^'  nor  could  the 
humeral  angles,  which  are  unusually  strongly  dentate,  be  said  to 
be  "  minim e  dentatis." 


^ 
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NOTONOMUS    MELAS,  n.Sp. 

Oval,  robust;  head  rather  large  (2*7  mm.  across  eyes);  prothorax 
nitid,  subquadrate,  with  sides  strongly  and  evenly  rounded, 
posterior  marginal  puncture  placed  a  little  before  base  on  inner 
side  of  lateral  channel;  elytra  truncate-oval,  deeply  striate,  inter- 
stices equal,  third  2punctate,  sixth  not  perceptibly  narrowed  at 
base;  eighth  and  ninth  very  narrow,  convex,  almost  equal  in 
width;  black. 

Head  wide  at  base  and  between  eyes,  convex;  front  lightly 
biimpressed;  eyes  convex,  rather  prominent,  strongly  inclosed  at 
base;  postocular  part  of  orbits  two-thirds  size  of  eyes,  rising 
strongly  from  head  in  a  curve  continuous  with  that  of  eyes. 
Prothorax  broader  than  long  (3*5  x  4*3),  widest  about  middle, 
very  little  wider  at  base  (3  mm.)  than  apex  (2*tf  mm.);  apex  very 
lightly  emarginate;  anterior  angles  obtuse;  base  truncate,  convex 
above  peduncle;  basal  angles  marked  but  obtuse;  border  narrow 
on  anterior  half  of  sides,  wide  towards  base,  extending  very 
narrowly  along  base  on  each  side  almost  to  middle;  median  line 
almost  touching  base;  lateral  basal  impressions  strongly  impressed, 
rather  wide,  not  long.  Elytra  truncate-oval  (7*8  x  5  mm.),  lightly 
and  evenly  rounded  on  sides,  feebly  sinuate  on  each  side  of  apex, 
convex;  strite  simple,  interstices  2-7  strongly  convex,  equal  on 
basal  half,  narrower  and  more  strongly  convex  at  apex,  ninth 
with  inner  margin  interrupted  by  umbilical  punctures,  tenth 
narrow,  elongate,  convex  (extending  forward  from  apical  sinuosity 
to  middle  of  sides).  Intercoxul  declivities  of  prosternum  and 
mesosternum  flat.     Length  14,  breadth  5  mm. 

//rt6.— N.S.W.  :  Glen  Innes  (Lea). 

Belongs  to  the  N.  nitidicoilis-grouip.  1 1  is  readily  diiferentiated 
from  A^,  nitidicoUis^  Chaud.,  N,  latibasisy  SI.,  and  A\  qiteeiu- 
landicnsj  SI.,  by  colour  wholly  black;  prothorax  more  transverse, 
more  strongly  rounded  on  sides,  with  basal  angles  not  sharply 
marked; — from  N.  subopacus,  Chaud.,  by  colour;  more  robust 
form;  prothorax  much  wider,  more  strongly  rounded  on  sides, 
«kc.: — from  iV.  violaceomarginatus,  Macl.,  by  colour;  smaller  size; 
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ra  with  interstices  not  opaque  and  depressed  in  9,  sixth  not 
rrowed  to  base^  itc; — from    M.  pfarnpeciuSy  SI,  (the  nearest 
d  species  known   to  me)  by  smaller  size;  larger  hend^  pro- 
rax  proportionately  wider,  more  strongly  ro\uided  on  sides, 
^al  angles  not  rectangular.     It  mni^t  be  allied  to  A^.  viridiiim- 
Hi,  Gastrin.,  (of  which  I  have  not  a  specimen  for  comparison ) 
out  has  not  a  green  margin,  and  the  pro  thorax  must  be,  propor- 
tionately to  its  width,  longer  (it  could  not  be  taken  to  be  *' longer 
than  the  breadth" — Macleay's  description  of  A',  ci/an^ocinctvs); 
the  5  has  not  the  elytra  opaque  with  interstices  "not  convex  " 
(Cartel nau's  description  of  Feronia  viridimarginatayy  the  third 
ajid  fifth  elytral  interstices  are  not  "broader  than  the  others" 
(Castelnau's  description  of  Feronia  inridilimhaiay 

NOTONOMtJB    CUPRICOLOEj  nap. 

^,  Elongate-oval,  su  boon  vex;  head  rather  large  (3 '8  mm*  across 
eyes)  J  pro  thorax  aubcordate,  hardly  wider  at  base  (3*8  nam.)  than 
at  apex  (37  mm,),  post-erior  angles  subrectangular^  posterior 
marginal  puncture  in  lateral  channel  a  little  before  basal  angle; 
elytra  finely  and  lightly  striate,  intersticeii  flat,  3rd  5-punctate, 
Sth  narrow,  10th  long,  extending  forsvard  beyond  middle  of 
elytra.  Intercoxal  decli'v  ity  of  prosternum  Hat,  of  mesosternum 
deeply  concave.  Upper  surface  leneoiis,  prothorax  more  cupreous 
than  elytra;  under  surface  black;  legs  and  palpi  red;  mentmu. 
mandibles,  me tathorax  and  posterior  coxse  piceoiis-red ;  antennie 
reddish-piceous. 

Head  smooth,  wide  and  convex  between  eyes;  front  biimpressed, 
the  impressions  arcuate,  well  marked;  mandibles  not  long  and 
decussating;  eyes  prominent;  postocular  part  of  orbits  two-thirds 
the  size  of  eyes,  rising  sharply  from  head.  Prothorax  broader 
than  long  (4'6x5'4  mm.),  widest  before  middle;  sides  strongly 
rounded  at  widest  part,  gently  and  obliquel}^  narrowed  to  base 
without  sinuosity;  basal  angles  strongly  marked,  almost  rectangu- 
lar, obtuse  at  summit ;  border  wide,  narrower  towards  apex, 
widely  reflexed  towards  base ;  lateral  basal  impressions  long, 
narrow,   uniting    with   posterior   extremity  of   lateral   channel. 
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Elytra  oval  (12x6*7  mm.),  lightly  and  widely  convex;  apical 
declivity  lightly  declivous;  sides  lightly  rounded,  apical  sinuosities 
strongly  developed,  wide;  strifle  finely  but  distinctly  impressed; 
interstices  flat,  discoidal  ones  subconvex  at  apical  extremity, 
7th  and  8th  narrow  and  convex  opposite  apical  sinuosities, 
7th  flat  on  basal  half,  wide,  depressed  and  3-punctate  near 
apex,  8th  about  half  the  width  of  7th  on  basal  half,  narrower 
than  9th  (except  on  basal  third),  9th  rather  evenly  seriate- 
punctate;  lateral  border  wide,  turning  in  to  base  gently  and 
evenly  (without  any  marked  curve);  basal  border  not  raised 
above  lateral  border  at  their  point  of  junction.  Legs  long;  femora 
stout,  swollen  in  middle;  posterior  tibite  long,  straight;  tarsi  as 
usual  in  genus,  fifth  joint  iiou-setulose  beneath.  Length  21, 
breadth  6*7  mm. 

Hab.—Yic:  Mt.  Baw  Baw  (Coll.  French). 

A  distinct  species,  isolated  from  all  others  by  the  following 
features  in  combination — large  size;  elytra  with  fine  but  distinct 
striae,  eighth  interstice  narrow ;  prosternum  with  intercoxal 
declivity  flat  and  furnished  with  four  long  setie.  In  general 
appearance  it  resembles  iV.  crcesua,  Casteln.,  but  diflers  conspicu- 
ously by  all  the  features  mentioned  above,  and  by  the  mandibles 
being  pincer-like,  not  long  and  decussating:  its  facies  is  that  of 
N,  chalybeus,  Dej.,  but  the  more  strongly  striate  elytra  are  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  distinguish  it. 

Following  the  tabular  list  of  the  species  of  Notonomus  previously 
given  by  me  (these  Proceedings,  1902,  xxvii.  Pt.  2,  pp.  256-261), 
it  would  follow  N.  spencerij  and  could  be  tabulated  thus  :  — 

♦  Elytra  with    stiiaj    strongly  impressed,   interstices  C^'  ^^<^^^^*  SI. 

<  X,  equesy  Casteln. 

convex )  ^^  '          .  „, 

^iv.  «/)c»Jccri,  SI. 

•*  Elytra  with  striae  lightly  impressed,  interstices  flat..  iV\  cupHcolor,  SI. 

Genus  Sarticus. 

Sarlicua  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  a  subgenus  of  the  huge  and 
universal  genus  Platysma;  but,  when  treating  of  local  faunas, 
such  subgeneric  groups  may  with  advantage  be  conceded  full 
rank  as  genera,  and  in  this  way  it  is  now  used. 
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When  I  formerly  reviewed  the  specifis  of  Sftr£icus  (Theao 
Proceedings,  18Si),  [2]  iv.)  I  offered  a  diagnosis  of  the  genus 
which  may  be  taken  as  accurate  for  the  typieal  species  of  the 
genus;  but  there  are  three  species*  which  offer  decided  diffei*enoea, 
and  which  would  have  to  be  excluded  from  Sttrticuii  if  that 
generic  definition  were  rigidly  adhered  to.  It  i^eemB  better  to 
place  ftuch  aberrant  species  in  a  genua  Ijesicle  their  nearest  allies, 
ratber  than  to  place  them  in  different  named  groups  with  an  idea 
of  maintaining  symnjetrv  m  what  may  lae,  after  all,  a  confused 
and  artificial  system  of  classification. 

The  following  features  require  notice  :  — 

{1)  Presternum  with  intercoxal  declivity  always  rounded; 
anterior  margin  usually  with  an  entire  border,  sometimes  obso- 
lescent in  middle,  hut  only  wanting  altogether  in  S,  nttfcnlua  and 
S.  UackburriL  In  my  descriptions  of  S,  auheit  Casteln.,  S, 
madeajfiy  and  S.  monAreiisin,  1  have  said,  **  prosternum  without 
a  margin  ";  this  referred  to  the  base  of  the  intercoxal  part. 

(2)  }hmBtf^rnum  with  intercoxal  declivity  usually  deeply  emar- 
gin  ate  (but  hai-dly  at  all  so  in  S,  impar). 

(3)  Ofif/chium  (  =  tifth  joint  of  tarsi)  spinulose  or  not  beneatk. 
As  mentioned  above  (under  Notonornug),  my  attention  hai  been 
drawn  to  this  feature  hy  M,  Tsch  its  chorine.  It  seems  coufttant^ 
and  T  now  record  it  among  the  species?  known  to  rae  as  under  : — 
{a)  Onychium  spiuulose  beneath  : 

S.    sulcatus,    btackl^urntf    aubei,    discopunctatuSf    coradgerty 
ohesulus   esmeraliHpenniSf    civilia^    hahitanSy     madeayi^ 
cookif  ischnus, 
(b)  Onychium  glabrous  beneath  : 

*S^.  impar^  cpaneocinctus,   dampieri,  moyiarensis,  cycloder^itt^ 
triditincttvs. 

(4)  Third  elytral    interstice   normally   3-punctate,   but  in  S. 
civiliSy  S.  brevicor7iiSyf  and  S.  dampieri  4-punctate. 

•  5.  ( Coronocanthua )  nulcatus,  S.  (Pterostichus)  blackbumij  SI.,  and  S 
impaVt  n.sp. 

t  Unknown  to  me  in  nature. 
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I  offer  the  following  tabular  view  of  the  species  to  replace  my 
former  table,  which  was  wanting  in  exactness,  and  otherwise 
unsatisfactory.  In  such  closely  allied  forms  it  is  often  difficult 
to  find  differentiating  characters  suitable  for  a  table;  therefore 
some  of  those  now  suggested  may  appear  trivial,  but  they  are 
believed  to  be  constant  and  worthy  of  attention  : — 

TMe  of  Species, 

A.  Elyiral  sculpture  abnormal,  only  three  deep  siris  on  disc  of  each  elytron; 
interstice  between  first  and  second  striae  very  wide,  nearly  twice  as  wide 

as  interstice  on  each  side  of  it S.  svlcatuSf  Macl. 

JUL  Elytra  striate  normally. 

B.  Prothorax  with  lateral  basal  impressions  not  forming  a  rounded  con- 
cavity inclosed  posteriorly  by  the  lateral  border, 
c.  Prothorax  with  lateral  border  explanate ;  presternum  with  anterior 
margin  not  bordered;  mesosternum  with  intercoxal  declivity  deeply 
concave;  elytra  with  crenulate  striae,  interstices  equal,  third  uni- 

punctate  near  apex S.  6/oc/:6t«mi,  SI. 

cc.  Prothorax  with  lateral  border  narrow;  prosternum  with  anterior 
margin  bordered;  mesosternum  with  intercoxal  declivity  hardly  at 
all  concave;  elytra  simply  striate;  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  inter 

stices  much  wider  than  others,  third  tripunctate S.  impar,  SI. 

BB.  Prothorax  with  a  deep  concavity  on  each  side  of  base  inclosed  behind 
by  the  widely  explanate  lateral  border. 
D.  Form  stout;  posterior  tarsi  with  penultimate  joint  small,  triangular, 
e.  Mesosternal  and  metasternal  episterna  impunctate. 
f.  Elytra  with  sixth  and  seventh  interstices  coalescing  at  base  and 

forming  a  humeral  elevation S.  cyaneociitctua,  Chaud. 

ff.  Elytra  without  posthumeral  elevation. 

g.  Dorsal  striae  simple S,  aubei,  Casteln. 

gg.  Dorsal  striae  crenulate. 

h.  Elytra  with  lateral  apical  sinuosities  obsolete 

S.  diacopunctatus,  Chaud. 

hh.  Elytra  with  apical  sinuosities  well  developed. 

i.  Elytra  with  interstices   1-7  strongly  convex,  particularly 

posteriorly S.  coradgeri,  SI. 

ii.  Elytra  with  interstices  lightly  convex,  hardly  or  not  at  all 

convex  above  apical  declivity. 

j.  Prothorax  with  sides  roundly  ampliate,  border  explanate 

before  basal  foveae ;   elytra  with   seventh  interstice 

feebly  impressed S.  obesulu8,Cha.xid, 
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]j.  ProthoTHit  With  aides   ligbtlv   roanded,   border  rather 
oarrow,  not  cxp)&naU»  before  baeal  foveic;  ^eirenlli 

inter stioe  iXtcnglj  impressed ...»„......,„„  ,,...„. 

- ,  ...* ..S.  t9fntraldipennk,  C^teki. 

ae*  Mesoternat  and  metasternal  episterna  punctate. 

k.  Ventral  segments  nitM,  three  apical  only  punctate  on  ^ides  near 
anterior  margioti  third  impunctate,  seeond  with  a  few  punc- 
tares. 
U   ?  with  elytral  interstices  nitid. 

m.  ( $ )  Prothorax  with  border  unuguallj  widetj  and  atrongly 
refleied  posteriorly,  wide  before  basal  fovete.  Eljtral 
striee  not  shallower  towards  ap«x.     Onjcbium  glabrous 

beneath ...S.  dampieri,  Bh 

mm*  Prothorax  with  border  narrow  in  front  o!  basal  foveje; 
elytral  striBs  shallower  posteriorly.     Onjchium  setalose 

beneath  .  ...........  *.h **...*  ,.... S.  fivilU^  Gena, 

kk.  Ventral  augments,  including  second  and  thirds  finely  punctate 
near  sides;  elytra  black.     (Onyehium  setuloae  beneath.) 
n»  Prothorai  with  sides  strongly  roanded  (strongly  ourred 

poatertorlyj;  elytra  with  inner  huxQeral  angle  wide 

,M.  habitdns,  B\. 

nn.  Prothorax  evidently  narrowed  to  base;  elytta  with  inner 

hnmeral  angto  marked . .  ..,S.  madfayi^  SL 

11.  Elytra  in  ^  nttld  with  a  metallic  flush,  in  $  with  inters ticea 
depressed  f  opaque. 
o.  Onychinm  setnlose  beneath.    Elytra,  espeeiallj  ia  <f , 

bluish..,,.. , , ^.  eoohi,  SI. 

00.  Onyehium  glabroug  ben^th.     Elytra,  especially  in  (J  » 

virescent.....„„.*.,*„...^,.. S,  mtmarenftht  SL 

DD.  Form  graceful ;  size  small  (8*5-10  mm.).  /  S.  cycfodents,  Chaud. 
Posterior  tarsi  long,  slender;  penultimate  )  8.  iriditincttu,  Chaud. 
joint  narrow  and  hardly  widened  at  apex  (  S,  ischnusy  Casteln. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  in  reference  to  S.  cycloderus,  S.  iridi- 
tineluSf  and  S,  ischnua.  S,  obscurua,  Blkb.,  (unknown  to  me  in 
nature)  seems  allied  to  S.  cycloderus, 

S.  rockhamptonensiSy  Casteln.,  has  been  omitted  from  the  table 
given  above,  because  I  have  felt  unable  to  deal  with  it  in  a 
satisfactory  way ;  for  a  note  on  it,  vide  my  *'  Review."  The 
specimen  (§)  there  referred  to  remains  unique  in  my  collection, 
and  is  not  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.     I  may  note  here  that 
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the  tarsi  have  the  fifth  joint  glabrous  beneath.  My  specimen  has 
been  many  years  in  my  possession,  with  the  locality  **  Rockhamp- 
ton  District "  attached  to  it;  but  I  do  not  know  the  authority 
for  this.  It  is  in  all  probability  S,  rockhamptonensisy  for  I  do  not 
think  S.  obesulus  extends  to  Queensland,  and  therefore  can  not 
follow  Chaudoir  in  placing  it  under  S.  ohesutus.  It  is  very  closely 
allied  to  S,  monarensis. 

Sarticus  sulcatus,  Macleay. 

Coranocanihus  sulcatus^  MacL,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.SW.  1878, 
ii.  p.  216:  Feronia  (Sarticus J  quctdriaulcatua^  Chaud.,  Bull.  Mosc. 
1878,  liii.  p.  67. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  Macleay's  genus  Coronocanthua 
as  distinct  from  Sarticus,  and  therefore  support  Chaudoir's  refer- 
ence of  the  species  to  Sarticus. 

Attention  may  be  drawn  to — the  abnormal  sculpture  of  the 
elytra;  the  border  along  the  apex  of  pronotum  obsolete  in  middle; 
presternum  not  bordered  along  anterior  margin;  ventral  segments 
not  punctate;  basal  segment  impunctate,  and  with  a  wide  raised 
border  behind  metasternal  epimera  and  posterior  coxss. 

The  basal  ventral  segment  requires  study  in  Notonomus,  Sarticus 
and  allied  genera.  It  varies  by  being  punctate  or  impunctate; 
the  lateral  border  of  the  ventral  segments  sometimes  curving 
across  the  segment  behind  the  metasternal  epimera,  sometimes 
not,  rarely  it  is  the  second  segment  which  has  the  anterior  margin 
bordered;  these  variations  seem  constant,  and  are  therefore  useful 
as  a  help  in  differentiating  species. 

Sarticus  blackburni,  Sloane. 

Pterostichua  blackburni,  SL,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.W.  1894  (2), 
ix.  p.  426. 

This  species  may,  at  least  provisionally,  be  referred  to  Sarticus, 
It  has  the  prothorax  with  basal  angles  marked,  anterior  margin 
not  bordered  in  middle;  prosternum  with  apex  not  bordered; 
ventral  segments  Isevigate,  the  basal  segment  impunctate  and 
without  a  raised  border  behind  metasternal  epimeron. 
39 
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SaRTICUS    IMFARj    n  8p, 

^.  Elongftte-oval,  convex  ;  elytra  oval,  strongly,  fully  and 
simply  striate,  interstices  3rdj  5th  and  7th  wide;  2iid,  4th  and 
6th  narrow,  3rd  3-piinctate,  a  abort  at  Hole  at  ba^e  of  first  inter- 
stice.    Black;  mouth  parts  and  torsi  piceou.'^-red. 

Head  oval  (2*4  mm.  across  eyes),  convex,  l^evigate  f  ^upra- 
antennal  carina  abort,  arcnate;  eyet*  convex,  not  very  prominent, 
lightly  enclosed  at  base,  Protborax  a  little  broader  than  long 
^3*1  X  34  inmOi  widest  about  middle,  hardly  wider  at  base (2 -4  nam  ) 
than  at  apex  (2^35  mm.);  sides  ligbtly  rounded;  apex  truncate, 
basal  angles  obtuse  but  a  little  marked;  border  narrow  on  sides, 
hardly  wider  towards  base,  obsolete  on  middle  of  apex  and  on 
base  between  lateral  basal  impressions ;  median  line  lightly 
impressed^  a  punctiform  fovea  at  its  posterior  extremity;  lateral 
basal  impressions  wide,  short;  posterior  marginal  puncture  at 
basal  angle  inside  the  border  on  a  narrow  raised  space  dividing 
the  lateral  basal  impressions  frora  thft  border.  Elytra  oval 
{1'2  X  3'9ram.),  convex,  lightly  and  evenly  rounded  on  sides;  basal 
border  joining  lateral  border  without  interruption  at  humeral 
angles;  striae  strongly  impressed,  six  inner  one»  attaining  base, 
seventh  srrongly  impressed,  rising  from  lateral  channel  a  little 
behind  shoulder;  1st  and  2nd  interstices  about  etjual,  narrow, 
narrower  and  more  convex  on  apical  declivity,  3rd  wide,  not 
narrower  or  more  convex  on  apical  declivity,  4th  and  6th  narrow, 
5th  and  7th  wide,  9th  narrow,  seriate-punctate,  10th  long  and 
very  narrow.  Frosternum  bordered  on  anterior  margin;  inter- 
coxal  part  with  basal  declivity  rounded;  mesosternum  with  inter- 
coxal  declivity  widely  and  very  lightly  concave;  episterna  with 
concavity  deep  and  punctulate ;  metasternal  episterna  short. 
Basal  ventral  segment  punctate,  three  apical  segments  punctate, 
the  puncturation  near  the  anterior  margin  and  extending  across 
the  segments.     Length  13,  breadth  3  9  mm. 

Hab. — Nelson;   Western  District  of  Victoria  (Blackburn). 

A  remarkable  and  isolated  species  quite  aberrant  in  the  genus 
^articus;  the  interstitial  sculpture  of  the  elytra  distinguishes  it 
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decidedly  from  all  other  species  of  Sarticua  and  NoUmomua,  The 
prothorax  and  the  elongate  tenth  elytral  interstice  suggest  affinity 
to  j^otonanMSy  while  the  ventral  segments  are  those  of  Sarticus. 
It  is,  I  consider,  more  allied  to  Notonomus  mediosulcaius^  Chaud., 
than  to  any  other  described  Australian  species,  but  the  affinity 
between  these  species  is  remote;  so  much  so,  that,  even  if 
the  subgenus  Adetipa^  which  Castelnau  founded  on  N,  medio- 
stdcatiMy  were  recognised  (as  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  by 
Bpecialists  sooner  or  later),  S,  impa/r  would  hardly  come  into  it. 
Its  reference  to  Sarticus,  I  regard  as  preferable  to  resuscitating 
the  subgenus  Adetipa,  where  it  would  be,  in  any  case,  only  doubt- 
fully more  in  place  than  in  Sarticus.  A  ridgid  specialist  would 
doubtless  recognise  as  subgenera  Adetipa  Bxid  Coronocanthus;  but, 
if  this  course  be  adopted,  then  named  groups  would  be  required 
for5  articus  hla^kburni,  SI.,  aS^.  impar,  Notonomus  molestus*  Chaud., 
(and  allied  species),  and  probably  N.  miles,  Casteln.;  in  fact,  once 
admit  subgenera,  and  a  desire  to  give  uniformity  to  classification 
seems  to  demand  that  each  fairly  distinct  species,  or  group  of 
species,  shall  receive  a  generic  cognomen  till  an  ordinary  mind  is 
bewildered  by  a  numerous  array  of  genera  which  no  one  without 
a  special  (and  usually  artificial)  system  can  dififerentiate  from  one 
another. 

Sarticus  cyaneocinctus,  Chaud. 

Feronia  (Steropus)  cyaneocincta,  Chaud.,  Bull.  Mosc.  1865,  ii. 
p.  97:  F.  ( Pterostichus )  azureomarginata,  Casteln.,  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Vict.  viii.  1868,  p.  215:  F.  (Steropus)  saphyreomarginata, 
Casteln., /.c.  222:  Sarticus  saj)hyreomarginatus,  (Casteln.)  Chaud., 
Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Genov.  vi.  1874,  p.  595:  Sloane,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc. 
N.S.W.  1889,  (2)iv.  p.  505. 

The  name  S.  cyaneocinctus^  Chaud.,  must  stand  for  this  species, 
being  the  earliest.  Chaudoir,  who  latterly  regarded  Sarticus  and 
Homalosoma  as  both  merely  subgenera  of  Feronia,  considered  his 
name  preoccupied  by  Homalosoma  cyaneocincta,  Boisd.;  but  now 
that  the  old  subgenus  Homalosoma  is  recognised  as  a  valid  genus 
(Castehieaudia),  this  synonymy  cannot  be  maintained. 

*  The  subgenus  Teniox  has  been  proposed  by  Motschusky  for  this  species. 
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BABTtCt:^   COttABOERI,  D.sp, 

ical'OTal,  robust,  convex;  pro  thorax  stroniily  rounded  on 
lid  at  posterior  angles;  eh'tra  fully  creiiulate-stnate,  inter- 
rt  convex,  third  tripunctate;   three  apical  lential  segments 
ijuncttttti  OTi  each  wide.      Black, 
i  d  convex;   eyes  prominent.     Prothorax  transverse  (4'3  x 

5*1  mm,),  convex;  sides  evenly  rounded;  apex  lightly  e  margin  ate; 
borfler  wide,  strongly  reflex ed  at  anterior  anglet^,  hecoming 
explanate  at  posterior  angles;  lateral  hasal  imprefisions  wide  and 
deep;  space  between  basal  impressions  convex^  but  below  plane  of 
disc;  median  line  lightly  imprefwed,  ending  in  an  elongate  fovea 
post-eriorly.  Elytra  ovwl  (10"5  x  6  mm.),  lightly  convex  un  disc; 
humeral  angles  rounded;  apical  sinuosities  ligbtly  marked;  strise 
deep,  coarsely  crenulate,  the  punctu  ration  ohi^olete  on  apical 
declivity;  7th  stria  strongly  marked  and  closely  punctate;  inter- 
stices conyex,  9th  much  narrower  than  8th  on  basal  half;  lateral 
border  widely  reflexed,  wide  and  carina tp  at  humeral  angles. 
Three  apical  ventral  segments  with  a  lightly  impiessed  tinely 
punctulata  space  on  each  aide.  Length  15-5-18,  breadth  5'7-6'5 
mm. 

//a6.— N.S.W. :  Inverell  {Coll  Sloane;  several  specimens  gi%'en 
to  me  by  Mr.  W.  S,  Duncan). 

Resembling  S.  attbti.  Caste  In.,  but  readily  differentiated  by  it^ 
strongly  crenulate  elytral  stria*,  Hth  interstice  more  convex, 
much  wider  in  proportion  than  the  9  th.  From  S,  macleayiy  SL, 
it  di£fer8  by  size  larger;  prothorax  less  narrowed  to  base;  meso- 
sternal  episterna  impunctate,  kc, 

Sarticus  obksulus,  Chaud. 

Feronia  (Steropus)  obeaula,  Chaud.,  Bull.  Mosc  1865,  ii.,  p.  99: 
Sarticus  orbicoilis,  Motsch.,  /.c,  p.  266  :  Feronia  (Steropus) 
saphyripennis,  Casteln.,  Trans.  Roy.  Hoc.  Vict,  viii.,  p  223,  1868; 
F.  (S.)  olivitri,  Casteln.,  I c,  p.  223. 

A  variable  species  from  the  coastal  districts  of  Victoria.  (1) 
Typical  form  black,  with  very  obscure  purple  reflections  near 
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lateral  margin  and  on  apical  declivity  (Geelong;  J.  F.  Mulder). 
(2)  g.  With  the  disc  of  elytra  more  depressed,  the  purple  colour 
brighter  and  overspreading  more  of  the  surface.  (3)  Elytra 
ffineous  (Qrampian  Mountains;  Best),  Nelson;  (Blackburn). 

$,  Prothorax  transverse  (4*2  x  5*5  mm.),  wide  at  base,  strongly 
rounded  at  sides;  elytra  ovate.  (10  x  6*3  mm.);  interstices  convex 
on  disc,  depressed  towards  apex;  7th  and  8th  interstices  hardly 
divided  by  a  stria,  thus  giving  the  elytra  a  smooth  appearance 
near  sides.     Length  15-17,  breadth  5'l-64  mm. 

I  have  followed  Chaudoir  in  placing  F.  olivieri^  Casteln.,  under 
S,  chesfdus.  This  seems  likely  to  be  correct,  because  Castelnau 
has  said  F.  olivieri  was  found  at  Melbourne  and  Adelaide,  and 
5.  obesulua  is  a  Melbourne  species,  though  I  do  not  know  that  it 
has  been  found  at  Adelaide. 

Sarticus  rsmeraldipbxnis,  Castelnau. 

Feronia  (Steropua)  esmeraldipennis,  Casteln.,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Vict.  viiL,  p.  223,  1868. 

Robust,  convex.  Black,  with  an  aeneous  or  viridescent  tint  on 
elytra.  Prothorax  transverse  (4*3  x  5*1  mm.),  widest  at  middle, 
evidently  narrowed  to  base;  sides  arcuate;  apex  (3*2  mm.)  hardly 
emarginate;  base  3*6  mm.  in  width  between  posterior  marginal 
punctures;  border  narrow  on  anterior  part  of  sides,  becoming 
wider  posteriorly,  but  not  explanate  before  basal  fovese.  Elytra 
oval  ^10  X  6*1  mm.),  convex,  strongly  and  fully  striate ;  strice 
punctate,  hardly  so  near  apex,  7th  and  8th  well  marked,  strongly 
punctate;  interstices  1-7  roundly  convex,  not  depressed  near  apex; 
lateral  apical  sinuosities  strongly  developed.  Length  14-17, 
breadth  4*8-6-4  mm. 

Hab, — Vic.  :  Mildura  (French),  Border  of  South  Australia  (on 
authority  of  Mr.  French) — South  Australia  (Blackburn), 

The  name  ^S^.  esmeraldipennis,  Casteln.,  is  applicable  to  this 
species  which  seems  to  range  over  the  north-western  parts  of 
Victoria,  and  to  extend  as  far  as  Adelaide.  I  regard  it  as  quite 
distinct  from  S.  obesidint,  Chaud.,  and  therefore  dissent   from 
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kudoit's  opinion  thett  S,  esmeraldipemiijt  is  a  sytjonym  of  i?. 
ji/t3(tuluM,  Ca^stelnau^H  statement,  that  the  pro  thorax  of  S. 
cimGfaidtpi^nnis  in  longer  than  that  of  his  Fei'onyi  j^aphifripmtnis^ 
characterises  thia  apeoiei^  and  iixes  its  identity. 

I  note  it  as  differing  from  6'.  obenulng  by  form  narrower^  pro- 
thorax  less  tranaver^,  les^  strongly  rounded  on  sides,  narrower 
at  apex  tvnd  base;  apexleHJiemargiimte;  lateral  borderless  widely 
explanate  on  posterior  half;  elytra  more  nitld,  more  convex,  more 
strongly  decHvous  on  sides  and  apex;  interstices  more  convex 
posteriorly,  particularly  at  beginning  of  apical  declivity;  6th  and 
7th  fetriue  much  more  strongly  impressed^  more  strongly  punctate, 
Bth  stria  punctate  between  the  oeellate  punctures;  lateral  apical 
sinuosities  far  more  strongly  developed. 

Sarticus  dampikri;  n.sp. 

gp  Robuati  oval,  convex;  pratborax  lightly  transverse,  honier 
very  wide  and  reflexed  posteriorly;  elytra  oval;  deeply  and  fully 
crenulai^ striate,    interatiees    convex,    3rd    4-punctate.       Black, 
iridescent  (with  a  rather  rirescent  tinge). 

Head  rather  large  (2*3  mm.  across  eyes),  convex,  smooth,  Prci- 
thorax  transverse  (3*2  x  3 "65  mm,),  lievigate,  convex,  lightly 
declivous  to  base;  sides  evenly  rounded;  apex  truncate,  finely  and 
continuously  bortlered;  lateral  border  ratlier  wide  and  reflexed 
Anteriorly,  very  wide  and  strongly  reiiexed  posteriorly ;  basal 
foveiB  deep ;  median  line  strongly  impressed,  punctiform  at 
posterior  extremity.  Elytra  oval  (7*7  x  4-8  mm.),  convex;  inner 
humeral  angle  well  marked;  stricedeep.  strongly  crenulate,  seventh 
well  marked  and  strongly  crenulate,  third  4-punctate,  the  posterior 
puncture  on  apical  declivity;  interstices  convex,  not  depressed 
posteriorly;  lateral  border  strongly  reflexed;  lateral  apical  sinu- 
osities strongly  developed.  Prosternum  with  a  narrow  entire 
border  along  anterior  margin.  ^Mesostemum  with  intercoxal 
declivity  almost  vertical,  lightly  and  widely  concave,  concavities 
of  episterna  strongly  punctate.  Metasternal  episterna  punctu- 
late.  Ventral  segments  Itevigate,  nitid;  first  punctulate;  second 
with  two  or  three  punctures  near  sides;  3rd  impunctate;  three 
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apical  segments  with  a  row  of  fine  punctures  along  apical  margin 
on  each  side.     Length  12-5,  breadth  4*8  mm. 

Hab, — N. W.  A.  :  Roebuck  Bay  (Coll,  Sloane,  received  from  Mr. 
French). 

Rather  a  distinct  species  which  I  place  next  S,  civilia,  €^rm., 
from  which  it  differs  by  the  prothorax  more  narrowed  to  base 
and  with  the  border  much  wider  at  basal  foveae;  ely tral  interstices 
more  convex,  particularly  above  apical  declivity,  the  virescent 
tinge  of  the  elytra  and  prosternal  episterna.  Compared  with  S. 
hiMbitans,  SI.,  to  which  it  has  some  resemblance,  it  differs  by  pro- 
thorax  longer,  not  so  wide,  narrower  at  apex  and  at  base;  the 
elytra  iridescent,  with  inner  humeral  angle  marked,  3rd  interstice 
4-punctate,  9th  interstice  narrower  in  comparison  with  8th;  2ud 
and  3rd  ventral  segments  not  punctulate,  &c.  If  the  presence  of 
the  4th  puncture  on  the  apical  declivity  of  the  3rd  elytral  inter- 
stice be  a  constant  character,  it  would  in  itself  differentiate  ij?. 
dampwri  from  all  the  species  known  tome.  S.  brevicomia^  Blkb., 
has  the  3rd  interstice  4-punctate— the  position  of  the  posterior 
puncture  not  stated — but  S,  dmnpieri  differs  evidently  from  the 
description  of  S.  brevicomia  by  the  strongly  crenulate  striae  and 
convex  intei*stices  of  the  elytra. 

Sarticus  habitans,  Sloane. 

Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.W.  (2)  iv.  p.  508,  1889. 

It  is  characteristic  of  S.  habitans  to  have  the  elytra  with  the 
inner  humeral  angles  open  (this  is  caused  by  the  lateral  border 
being  very  narrow  at  its  point  of  junction  with  the  basal  border), 
the  8th  and  9th  interstices  convex,  and  the  8th  stria  strongly 
punctate.  I  have  said  in  my  description  that  the  8th  interstice 
is  not  wider  than  the  9th,  but  this  is  inaccurate;  the  9th  inter- 
stice, though  wide  and  convex,  is  not  as  wide  as  the  8th. 

Sarticl'8  macleayi,  Sloane. 
Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.W.  (2)  iv.  p.  502,  1889. 
The  description  of  this  species  requires  amendment  in  some 
particulars;  and  being  founded  on  a  single  specimen  {$)  in  my 
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sestoiif  it  will  Ite  u.^ful  to  compare  it  with  S.  hahitan§^  SL,  to 
sh  it  is  mare  Dearly  allied  thau  I  formerly  thought. 
rial    striw    of    elytra  crenulate  ;    prosternum    with    apex 
dered;  mei^sternal  episteima  punctate,  meta^teraal  eptstenaa 
a  few  punctures;  iegn  long,  femora  narrow,     Difiers  from  S. 
&«£^}£«(^)byeyeft  less Gou vex ;prothoraK  narrower(3*3  %  3'Btnm.), 
widest  a  little  before  middle;  evidently  more  narrowed  to  base 
(^  -75  mm.  between  poi^t^rior  marginal  punctures),  border  narrower; 
elytral  striw  narrower  and  more  finely  crenulate;  three  apical 
ventral  segments  with  a  row  of  rather  strong  punctures  extend- 
ing acroas  eacb  of  them  near  anterior  margin;  femora  less  stout. 
Length  13*3,  breatlth  4'T5  mm. 

Hab.^^.HAW  :  Coonaharahran  (Sloane). 

SaRTICUS  COOKl,  n.8p. 

Oval,  convex.  Head  large  (2*4  mm.  across  eye«);  prothorax 
strongly  rounded  on  &ides;  elytra  oval,  convex,  atria*  crenulate, 
interstices  lightly  convex  on  disc»  depressed  on  apical  and  lateral 
declivities,  3rd  tripunctate,  tarsi  with  3th  joint  spinulose  beneath. 
Black;  elytra  bluish^  nitid  in  ^^  opaque  in  9. 

^.  Head  convex;  eyes  large,  prominent.  Prothorax  broader 
than  long  (3*1  x  3w  mm.)^  convex;  side**  strongly  rounded;  border 
re  flexed,  mt>derately  wide  on  anterior  part  of  sides,  becoming 
wider  backwards  from  anterior  marginal  puncture^  explanate  and 
circumscribing  the  lateral  basal  fovese  towards  base,  narrow  and 
entire  on  apex;  middle  of  base  not  bordered;  median  line  ending 
in  a  punctiform  impression  at  posterior  extremity.  Elytra  oval 
(7*2  X  4-6  mm.),  convex;  strice  shallow,  rather  finely  crenulate, 
the  crenulation  almost  obsolete  on  apical  declivity,  7  th  stria 
lightly  impressed,  8th  lightly  impressed,  interrupted  by  the 
punctures  of  9th  interstice,  hardly  crenulate  between  these  punc- 
tures, 7th,  8th  and  9th  interstices  depressed  (not  at  all  convex) 
on  basal  half;  lateral  apical  sinuosities  weak  — short  but  distinct. 
Prosternum  bordered  on  apex ;  mesosternum  deeply  concave 
between  cox® ;  concavity  of  episterna  finely  punctate ;  metA- 
sternum  with  outer  marginal   border   feebly  developed  or  obso- 
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lescent;  episterna  quadrate,  punctulate.  Ventral  segments: 
three  basal  panctate  (2nd  and  drd  closely  and  finely),  punctura- 
tion  obsolescent  on  three  apical  segments. 

J.  Differing  by  elytral  interstices  more  depressed  and  opaque. 
Length  11-5-12-3,  breadth  4-4-4-6  mm. 

Hah. — Neighbourhood  of  Sydney  (Como;  Froggatt). 

Very  closely  allied  to  S.  monarensisy  SI.,  but  I  think  entitled 
to  rank  as  a  distinct  species;  the  differences  from  S,  monarensis 
that  I  note  are  the  elytra  bluish,  more  convex  in  ^,  more  rounded 
on  sides;  the  interstices  in  ^  less  convex,  especially  on  apical 
declivity;  tarsi  with  onychium  spinulose  beneath.  From  S,  civilisj 
G^rm.,  it  differs  by  colour;  smaller  size;  eyes  more  prominent; 
elytra  with  interstices  less  convex  near  apex;  metastemal  episterna 
shorter;  three  apical  ventral  segments  without  perceptible  punc- 
turation. 

G^enus  Pseudocenbus. 

Tschitsch^rine,  Hor.  Soc.  Ent.  Boss.,  xxv,  1891  :  LeptopodtM, 
Chaudoir  and  others. 

When  M.  Tschitscherine  founded  the  genus  PaeudoceneicSj  he 
did  not  diagnose  it,  but  merely  indicated  its  position  in  his  table 
of  Oceanic  genera.  According  to  his  table  the  following  will  be 
the  characters  assigned  to  Pseudoceiieua  : — 

Tooth  of  mentum  emarginate;  palpi  more  or  less  cylindrical; 
prothorax  with  one  rather  weak  impression  on  each  side  of  base; 
elytra  margined  at  base,  3rd  inte^rstice  3-punctate;  prosternal 
episterna  Isevigate;  ventral  segments  not  transversely  sulcate.  I 
would  fiidd — winged;  elytra  with  a  striole  at  base  of  1st  interstice* 
two  anterior  punctures  of  3rd  interstice  near  3rd  stria,  posterior 
puncture  near  2nd  stria. 

M.  Tschitscherine  says  the  type  of  Psmdocen^Ais  is  Argutor 
holomelanuSy  Germ.;  but  with  this  I  cannot  agree.  It  seems  that 
European  coleopterists  have  ascribed  the  name  Argutor  holome- 
lamu  to  some  species  other  than  that  which  Germar  described 
under  this  name;  for  Chaudoir  referred  A.  holomelanntt  to  his 
genus  Leptopodus,  to  which  he  also  referred  Feronia  (PcRcilua) 
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iridipennU,  Ca-stehi.,*  wliieh  is  uiidoubteilly  a  i^pecie«  of  Ps^tuio* 
cetieuH.  A  reference  to  Germar's  deseription  of  Argvtor  hohjne- 
lamt,§  sho^s  thab  it  va  ^  £^pecie$  with  the  elytra  of  about  ttie  same 
width  as  the  prothorax,  while  the  species  of  P^tHdoiien*-H^  have 
the  elytra  so  decidedly  wider  than  the  protharax  that  thia  feature 
alone  precludes  A.  holotnelanus  from  being  a  member  of  the 
genua.  There  seems  no  doubt  but  that  A.  holorndanus  is  a 
species  of  Simodontuit.  The  description  suits  a  specie^^  of  Sivio- 
dontuM  sent  to  me  from  Adelaide  by  the  Rev*  Thos.  Blackburn 
under  the  name  of  A.  holomelanu^  so  well  that  I  agree  with  iits 
identification. t  U  will  be  as  well  to  note  here  that  Oermar's 
statement  '*  Thorax  latitudine  haud  brevior "  is  manifestly 
erroneous.  He  gives  the  size  of  the  species  as  '*  4  x  1|  lin/';  if, 
however,  we  take  the  pro  thorax  as  a  little  narrower  than  the 
elytra,  and  the  elytra  as  described  ("  thorace  3atitudine  et  illo 
sesqui  longiora ")  it  would  give  4  lines  as  the  length  of  the  pro- 
thorax  and  elytra  without  the  head  {1  line  in  length  in  my 
specimen),  In  the  specimen  before  me  the  prothoraac  measures 
2  K  5  mm.  I  would  further  add  that,  by  a  slip  in  Ger mar's 
description,  the  punctures  of  the  3rd  ely tral  interstice  are  ascrilwd 
to  the  2nd  interstice. 

The  J  ate  H,  W,  Bate^  referred  FltronUchus  ^olUcitu^,  Erichs,, 
to  L^pCopodas;l  and  it  appears,  irom  data  supplied  to  me  by  Mr. 
A-  M.  Lea,  that  the  species  lie  referred  to  was  one  that  seems 
identical  with  the  widely  spread  species  I  regard  as  Poscilus 
iridipennisy  Casteln.  If  Bates's  identification  of  Pi,  sollicituB^ 
Eriebs.,  be  correct,  I  expect  this  name  must  supercede  F,  iridt- 
pennis  or  P.  iridescens  of  Castelnau;  however,  I  hesitate  to  refer 
Erichson's  name  to  a  winged  species  in  the  face  of  his  statement 
that  it  was  apterous. 

There  seem  to  be  four  species  referable  to  this  genus,  viz., 
Feronia  (FcecihisJ  iridipennis^  Casteln.;  F.  iridescens^  Casteln.; 

•  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Genov.  vi.  p.  COO,  1874. 
+  Vide  note  by  Rev.  Thos.  Blackburn  in  these  Proceedings,  1889  (2),  iv,, 

p.  730. 

:::  Cist.  Ent.  ii.  326,  1878. 
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F,  interiorts,  Casteln.;  and  F.  nuhgagatina^  Casteln.  Of  thetse  I 
believe  I  have  recognised  two  which  may  be  distinguished  from 
one  another  thus  : — 

Elytra  with  interstices  depressed,  inner  humeral  angle 

open P.  iridiptnrUs, 

Elytra  with  interstices  convex,  inner  humeral  angle 

sharply  marked P,  9ubgagcUmtis(?) 

PsEUDOCBNEUS  iRiDiPENNis,  Casteln. 

Feronia  (PceciUis)  iridipennia,  Casteln.,  Z.c,  p.  217. 

Provisionally  I  attribute  to  this  species  all  the  forms  known  to 
me  with  the  elytral  interstices  depressed,  but  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  varying  width  of  the  base  of  the  prothoraz,  which 
leads  me  to  suppose  I  have  more  than  one  species  before  me.  I 
append  some  measurements  : — 

(1)  J.  Length  lU;  proth.  2-5  x  2-85/ apex  215,  base  25;  el. 
6-5  X  4-3  mm.     Loc — Neighbourhood  of  Melbourne  (Sloane). 

(2)  Length  11-5;  proth.  2-5x3,  apex  21,  base  2-7;  el.  6-8  x 
4*4  mm.     Zoc  — Mulwala,  Murray  River  (Sloane). 

(3)  $.  Length  11*5;  proth.  2-75x3-2,  apex  2-2,  base  3;  el. 
7-1  x  4*5  mm.     Loc. — Sydney  (Sloane). 

I  have  suspected  the  Melbourne  form  may  be  Feronia  (Pacilns) 
irtdescensy  Casteln.,  more  especially  as  I  have  it  noted  as  identical 
with  Calathus  iridescens  (Macleay,  W.  S.,  MSS.)  of  the  Howitt 
Collection.  If  this  be  P.  iridescens,  Casteln.,  then  probably  the 
Murray  River  species  is  P.  iridipennis,  Casteln.  Possibly  the 
Sydney  form  may  represent  P.  interioris,  Casteln.,  but  this  species 
cannot  be  identified  except  from  specimens  from  the  Paroo  River, 
the  original  locality. 

It  is  remarkable  and  worthy  of  note  that  Messrs.  Blackburn,* 
Tschitscherine,!  and  myself  |  have  all  independently  arrived  at 

•  Proc,  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.W.,  (2)  iv.,  p.  731,  1889,  and  (2)  vii.,  p.  95.  1892. 
tHor.  Soc.  Ent.  Ross.,  xxv.,  1891. 

^  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  S.  Aust.,  xix.,  p.  129,  1895;  and  Proc.  Linn.  Soc. 
N.S.W.,  xxiii.,  p.  480.  1898. 
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s  ^i^iioliiftion   that  Pmciltis  iridksceng^  Caste! ti,,  (of  which   the 

a        t)  was  a  species  of  Loscandr^u;  but  subsequent  con* 

n  convinces  me  that  this  is  a  guess,  and  that  the  evideooe 

iilable,  wbich  is  very  slighti  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  P. 

ndescens  h  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  F.  iridip^nnh. 

Genus  Chl^nioidius, 

There  ia  aom©  synonymy  amongst  tlie  species  attributed  to  this 
genusj  all  of  which  I  have  seen,  and  reduce  to  three,  which  may 
be  tabulated  as  under  :— 

ElytFEil  in tersUee^  depressed  for  whole  length,....,.  0,  prolijtuSi  Edchs. 
Elytml  interstices  conviex,  piu^ticukrly  ftt  apex...  C.  paiciiMt4i  Chaud. 
Upper  surface  gre^n „..„,»...,.  »... C.  ktrhwctm,  Ghaud. 

Chl^nioidids  proll:cub,  Enchsoo. 

Wiegm,  Arohiv,  1842,  i.,  p*  127;  Chaud.,  Bull  Mosc,  1S65,  ii., 
p.  no  :  C  plampeimk,  Mach,  Trans,  Ent  Soc.  N.S.W.,  ii.,  p.l09, 
1871  t  Pcecihtii  iulcaiuhiiif  Mach,  Proc,  Linn,  Soc.  K,S,W.,  (2)  iii.j 
p.  476,  1888, 

I  hftve  examined  the  types  of  Macleay's  species,  C.  planipenmd 
and  /*,  nutcatttltirs  (in  the  Australian  and  Maeleay  Museums 
respectively),  and  have  found  them  identical  with  C  proUxun.  I 
have  also  seen  the  type  of  Feronia  (Po&cilu8)funehr%8y  Casteln., 
in  the  Howitt  Collection,  and  consider  it,  bat  without  comparisson, 
a  large  specimen  of  C,  prolixiia. 

Hob. — Australia  (universal;  and  Tasmania. 

CHLiENioiDius  PCECILOIDRS,  Chaudoir. 

Bull.  Mosc,  1878,  Hi.,  p.  57  :  Chlcenioidius  irideomicans, 
Tschitsch.,  Hor.  Soc.  Ent.  Ross.,  xxv.,  1S91. 

I  have  already  suggested  this  synonymy  (vide  these  Proceedings, 
(2)  ix.,  p.  410,  1894). 

I/ab.—Q.  :  Townsville  (Dodd). 
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Chl^nioidius  hsrbacbus,  Chaudoir. 

Bull.  Mosc.,  1865,  ii., p.  HI;  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Genov.,  vi.,  p.  600, 
1874  :  Feronia  (Pc^cilus)  reaplendena.  Gastrin.,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Vict,  viii.,  p.  217,  1868  :  Fcecilua  chlcenioidesy  MacL,  Proc.  Linn. 
Soc.  N.S.W.,  (2)  iii.,  p.  476,  1888. 

After  examining  the  type  of  P.  chlcenioides  in  the  Macleay 
Museum,  and  comparing  it  with  C,  herbaceusy  I  found  no  difference. 

ffab. — Australia,  widely  distributed. 

Genus  Loxandrus. 
Table  of  Australian  Speeie$  knoum  to  me, 

i  Eyes  small,  not  prominent,  widely  separated  from  baccal  fissure  beneath. 
Apterous. 

a.  Black L,  micans,  Blkb. 

oo.  Reddish-brown L.  6rt<?iw«ii«,  SI. 

ii.  Eyes  large,  prominent,  not  distant  from  buccal  fissure  beneath.    Winged. 
6.  Prothorax  wholly  IsBvigate. 
c  Prothorax  with  lateral  border  narrow,  not  wide  at  posterior  angles  or 

bearing  posterior  marginal  seta. L.  auatrcUienM,  SI. 

ee.  Prothorax  with  lateral  border  wide  posteriorly  and  bearing  the  pos- 
terior marginal  seta  at  basal  angles.  (Lateral  channel  wide  and 
reaching  base). 

d.  Form  elongate;  prothorax  with  base  and  apex  of  equal  width 

L,  longifarmiSf  SI. 

dd.  Form  oval;  prothorax  much  wider  across  /  L.  quadricollis^  SI. 

base  than  apex /  L.  auhtridtsceim^  Mad. 

lib,  Prothorax  with  base  punctate  in  and  near  lateral  basal  impressions. 

«.  Prothorax  lightly  rounded  on  sides (  ^-  "t/««6'-".  Casteln. 

(  L,  icevigattiSt  Macl. 

ee.  Prothorax  strongly  rounded  on  sides  (base  yery  wide) 

L.  amplicollis,  SI. 

The  species  I  have  not  identified  are  L.  gagatinuSy*  Casteln., 
L.  crenulatus,  Macl.,t  and  L.  loivicollis,  Blkb. 

•  For  a  note  on  L.  gagaiinus,  see  notes  on  L.  (nibiridescens,  postea  (p.628); 
the  other  two  species  I  pass  over  for  the  present. 

1 1  have  seen  the  type  of  Pterostichiis  crenulattiSt  Macl. ,  and  have  noted 
that  it  is  a  species  of  Loxandrus, 
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Los  AN  DRUE    BRUKKEUB,   a,Sp. 

Elliptical-oval,  depressed.     Head  small,  eyes  s^mall^  depressed, 

not  from  buccal  fi'ssure;    pro  thorax  quadrate-cordate,  bajsal 

I        39  not  marked;  elytra  depressed  on  disc,  stroTiglj  pynctat^ 

striate,  scutellar  striole  wanting,  3rd  interstice  unipunctate  a  little 

before  middle  near  2nd  stria.     Reddish-brown,  iridescent. 

Head  small  (1^7  mm  across  e^^e^),  nit  id,  lievigate;  vertex  coa- 
xex}  front  rather  depressed,  without  interant-ennal  impressions; 
sides  swollen  and  lightly  narrowed  posteriorly  behind  ejea.  Pro- 
thorax  nifcid,  broader  thanlotig(2-5x2'S  mra.),  depressed,  lightly 
declivous  to  sides  on  anterior  two-thirds;  sides  lightly  arcuate, 
lightly  and  obliquely  narrowed  to  haae  ('2-15  mm.),  more  strongly 
and  roundly  narrosved  to  apex  (r9  mm  )  ;  apex  emarginate; 
an  ber  lor  an  gles  1  i  g  h  tly  ad  vane  ed ,  ob  tu  se ;  basal  angles  n  ot  m  arked  j 
posterior  marginal  seta  free  of  border  at  btusal  angle;  border 
narrow  on  aides,  very  fine  but  entire  on  apex  and  bane;  medii^ii 
1  i  ne  fi  n  ely  i  m  pressed ;  1  a  ter a  1  b  as  al  i  m  pre.ss  io  ns  1  o  n  g J  i  near.  El  y  tra 
oval  (5"6  ><  3'5  mm,),  depreSs'ied,  atrongly  declivous  on  aiden  from 
6th  interstice  and  to  apex;  apex  rounded  without  lateral  sinu- 
osities; lateral  border  rather  widely  rede xed;  striw  strongly  im- 
pressed, closely  punetulate ;  interstices  nitid,  lightly  convex, 
strongly  so  and  narrow  near  apex,  9th  seriate- punctate,  the 
punctures  widely  placed  along  sides.  Proi^temum  with  epistenia 
finely  punetulate;  intercoxal  part  smalf,  finely  borderefl  on  base, 
rounded  on  basal  declivity;  mesosternum  with  intercoxal  declivity 
deeply  concave;  episterna  closely  punctate;  raetastemum  punc- 
tate on  each  side  near  basal  angle;  episterna  closely  punctate. 
Ventral  segments  punctate,  the  puncturation  strong  and  close  on 
basal  segments,  becoming  finer  towards  apex  near  sides,  and  finer 
or  obsolete  in  middle  of  segments.  Length  9-10,  breadth 
3-3-3-6  mm. 

/Trtft.—N.S.W. :  Darling  River  (Wilcannia;  Helms,  CoU.SIoane). 

A  very  distinct  species  differentiated  at  once  from  all  other 
described  Australian  species  by  its  brownish  colour.  Its  affinity 
is  to  L,  iiiicanSy  Blkb.,  and  these  two  species  form  a  very  distinct 
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group  in  the  genus,  characterised  by  the  eyes  small  and  distant 
from  the  buccal  Bssure.  L  brunneu8  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  L.  micans  (also  from  the  Darling  River)  by  its  smaller  size; 
colour;  head  more  narrowed  behind  eyes,  the  "  temples  "  more 
swollen;  prothorax  proportionately  longer,  less  strongly  rounded 
on  sides,  more  narrowed  to  base,  basal  angles  less  strongly 
rounded,  <&c. 

LOXANDRUS   QUADRICOLLIS,   n.sp. 

Oblong-oval,  convex.  Eyes  large,  prominent,  not  distant  from 
buccal  fissure  beneath.  Prothorax  Isevigate,  subquadrate  (2*6  x 
2*8 mm.)  with, sides  rounded,  strongly  narrowed  to  apex  (1*75 mm.), 
very  lightly  so  to  base  (2*5  mm.);  basal  angles  widely  rounded; 
base  truncate,  bordered;  lateral  border  wide  and  bearing  the 
posterior  marginal  seta  at  basal  angles;  lateral  channel  wide, 
opaque,  extending  to  base  ;  median  line  light ;  lateral  basal 
impressions  elongate,  linear;  spaces  between  these  and  lateral 
channel  impunctate,  a  little  convex.  Elytra  ovate  (6*5  x  3*85 mm.); 
inner  angle  at  shoulder  formed  by  junction  of  lateral  and  basal 
borders  open;  striae  deep,  crenulate;  interstices  lightly  convex, 
3rd  unipunctate  near  2nd  stria  a  little  before  middle.  Mesosternal 
episterna,  metasternum  on  each  side  and  its  episterna  punctate. 
Ventral  segments  rugulose-punctate.  Black,  iridescent ;  legs 
black,  tarsi  piceous;  antennae  dark  piceous.  Length  10,  breadth 
3-85  mm. 

Hab. — N.S.W. :  Mulwala,  Urana,  and  Junee  (Sloane)— Vic. : 
Swan  Hill  (French). 

The  description  given  above  is  founded  on  specimens  from  the 
Urana  District.  For  the  validity  of  L.  quadricollis  as  a  species 
distinct  from  L.  subiridescens,  Macl.,  reliance  is  placed  on  its 
larger  size;  more  robust  form;  differently  shaped  prothorax,  which 
is  much  wider  at  the  base  and  more  strongly  narrowed  to  the 
apex,  more  evenly  rounded  on  the  sides,  hardly  at  all  narrowed 
to  the  base,  &c. 
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LoXANDttUS   SUBlRtDESCENS,  MacL 

oiiua  mhirideseenSf  MacL,  Trans.  Ent  Soc.  N.S.W,,  ii., 
1873:     $v  P,    atronit^m,  MacK,  U\,  p,  110:     PlatynU9 
DenniSj  Mac!,,  l.c.j  p.  111. 

I  have  carefully  examined  aud  compared  the  types  in  the 
Auatrali^^n  Museum  of  Macleay's  species  given  above,  and  found 
them  all  con  specific.  P,  ttuhirideicens  and  P.  atrmiiHn»  ar6 
founded  on  the  5,  Platt/nus  niiidiptntiis  on  the  ^.  L,  suhiri- 
descenn  being  the  name  first  in  order,  I  adopt  it  for  the  species, 
at  least  provisionatly^  for  I  believe  it  will  prove  synonymous  with 
L.  gifffaltnnj!tf  Casteln,,  from  Ta.smania;  but,  not  having  i^eeii  it 
from  Tasmania,  cannot  feel  absolute  certainty  on  this  point;  the 
description  of  Z.  ^af/atinng  is  useless  unless  one  had  Tasmanian 
specimens. 

L.  mibiridifscena  has,  from  Macleay^s  types,  the  protborax 
narrowing  to  the  base,  free  from  punctures  near  the  basal  angles, 
these  rounded,     Lengtli  (after  Macleay)  4-4.^  lines. 

This  species  is  comtiion  on  the  Murray  River.  A  specimen  i^) 
from  Mtilwala,  in  my  collection,  which  I  compared  with  the  type 
of  Pitifi/nug  futidipfinnist  Macl.,  and  found  the  same,  has  the 
dimensions:  length  8*3  j  proth.  2  x  23,  apex  17,  base  2  1;  eL 
5  k  3*15  mm. 

Tt  is  tlistinguished  readily  from  L.  rnfil^hH»^  Caste! n.,  by  the 
absence  of  puncturation  on  the  prothorax  at  sides  of  base,  and  is 
the  species  I  have  called  L,  iridenctnn  in  my  descriptions  of  L, 
australifinsis  and  Z.  longiformis. 

LoxANDRUS  RUFiLABRis,  Casteln. 

Poscilus  rufilabriSf  Casteln.,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Vict.  viii.  p.  219, 
1868. 

I  ascribe  the  name  L.  rxfjilahrisy  Casteln.,  to  a  Queensland 
species  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Dodd  from  Townsville,  which 
seems  to  agreo  better  with  Castehiau's  description  than  any  other 
species  I  have  seen. 
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Elliptical-oval,  lightly  convex;  eyes  large,  convex,  near  buccal 
figure  beneath.  Prothorax  lightly  transverse  (2*3  x  2*75  mm.), 
widest  about  middle,  laevigate,  lightly  punctate  on  each  side  of 
base;  sides  lightly  and  almost  evenly  rounded,  lightly  narrowed 
to  base;  apex  (1  -8 mm.)  narrower  than  base  (2 '15mm.),  emarginate; 
anterior  angles  rather  prominent ;  basal  angles  not  marked  ; 
posterior  marginal  seta  at  basal  angle;  border  narrow  on  sides, 
not  wide  at  basal  angles,  entire  on  apex,  obsolete  on  base;  lateral 
basal  impressions  long,  narrow;  spaces  between  these  impressions 
and  lateral  margins  depressed,  punctate.  Elytra  oval  (6*2  x 
3*8  mm.),  rounded  on  sides;  strise  strongly  crenulate;  interstices 
lightly  convex,  3rd  unipunctate  in  middle  near  2nd  stria.  Black, 
iridescent,  often  with  faint  bluish  reflections  on  upper  surface; 
under  surface  nitid,  dark  piceous;  femora  dark  piceous,  tibise 
piceons;  tarsi,  palpi  and  antennae  reddish,  3rd  and  4th  joints  of 
antenniB  piceous;  labrum  piceous.     Length  10,  breadth  3*8  mm. 

LoxAKDRUS  LiEViGATUS,  Macleay. 

Pterostichui  hevigatus,  Macl.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.W.,  (2)  iii., 
p.  479,  1888. 

9.  L.  kevigatus  only  differs  from  Z.  rufilabris^  Oasteln.,  (as 
identified  by  me),  by  size  smaller,  form  wider;  prothorax  propor- 
tionately wider  (2  x  2*4  mm.),  more  depressed  (especially  towards 
base),  more  dilatate  on  sides  at  widest  part;  border  similar,  con- 
tinuous across  base;  elytra  less  convex,  wider  (5*3  x  3*25  mm.), 
humeral  angles  more  widely  rounded,  inner  angles  formed  by 
junction  of  basal  and  lateral  border  more  open,  striae  more  finely 
crenulate,  interstices  less  convex.  Length  9,  breadth  3*25  mm. 
(Prothorax  2  x  2*4,  apex  1*5,  base  2  mm.). 

ZTaft.— N.W.  Australia. 

The  note  given  above  is  founded  on  a  specimen  from  the 
Macleay  Collection  (one  of  those  brought  by  Mr.  Froggatt  from 
King's  Sound).  A  specimen  given  to  me  by  Mr.  C.  French, 
as  coming  from  Central  Australia,  is  larger  (length  10  mm.),  but 
I  cannot  differentiate  it  from  L.  lasvtgatus;  this  specimen  could 
40 
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represent  L.  rnjilnbris^  Casteln.,  as  well  as  the  species  to  which  I 
have  applied  that  name.  From  L.  mihiridese^ng^  MacL,  L, 
lffvi^atn$  differs  by  the  pro  thorax  more  depre*ised  and  punctate 
near  base,  lateral  border  narrower  and  not  beanng  a  lar£;e  puncture 
from  which  the  posterior  marginal  seta  springs  at  the  basal  angles. 
Two  specimens  {(J 2)  from  Townsville,  Queensland,  received 
fr^m  Mr.  F.  P.  Bodd,  have  the  prothorax  shorter  (5  1-8  x  2-3, 
apex  l'5f  base  1'9  mm.},  more  stronglv  rounded  on  sides;  lateral 
apical  sinuoHiities  of  elytra  weaker;  it  is  perhaps  a  closely  allied 
species^  but  I  refrain  from  describing  it  without  more  data  as  to 
the  amount  of  variety  in  shape  of  prothorax  in  L»  iavigatus. 

LOXANDRUS   AMPLICOLLIS,  n,Sp. 

Elliptical -oval,  robust.  Eyes  large,  prominent,  not  distant 
from  buccal  Rasure  Ijeneath;  prothorax  wide  at  base,  punctate  on 
each  side  of  base;  elytra  convex,  fully  crenulate-striate;  interatices 
convex,  3rd  unipunctate;  lateral  apical  sinuosities  feebly  developed* 
Black  f  nitid;  legs  black;  tarsi  and  anteiinse  piceous;  la  brum  dark 
piceous, 

Protborax  wide  (2*5  x  3'15  mm.),  convex^  much  wider  across 
base  (265  mm.)  than  apex  (2  mm.):  sides  strongly  rounded;  apex 
eraarginat«;  anterior  angles  widtOy  bordered  ;  l>ase  truncate  ; 
basal  angles  rounded;  border  wide  on  sides,  wider  towards  bat^e, 
bear  I  n;^  on  f*<lpre  at  hfif^al  anuk^^;  the  posterior  marginal  puncture; 
median  line  fine.     Length  10-11,  breadth  3-9-4  mm, 

ifcU). — Q. :  Townsville  (Dodd),  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  (given  to 
me  by  Mr.  French;  Coll.  Sloane). 

Closely  allied  to  L,  rufilabris,  Casteln.,  but  of  stouter  build; 
elytra  much  more  convex;  the  essential  difference  is  in  the  shape 
of  the  prothorax,  which  is  much  wider  in  proportion  to  the 
length,  more  strongly  rounded  on  sides  and  far  wider  across  base. 
From  L.  IcBvigatuSy  Macl.,  it  differs  by  form  more  convex;  pro- 
thorax  more  strongly  rounded  on  sides,  much  wider  at  base;  elytra 
less  strongly  sinuate  on  each  side  of  apex,  interstices  much  more 
convex.  The  punctate  prothorax  separates  it  from  L.  quadricollisy 
SI. 
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Tribe  PLATTVIHI. 

From  Horn's  table  of  the  Harpalince  hiaetosce  in  his  "  Genera 
of  Carabidse,"  the  following  features  are  taken  as  diagnostic  of 
the  Pluiynini : — 

Mandibles  without  a  setigerous  puncture  in  the  groove  on  outer 
side;  margin  of  elytra  not  interrupted  posteriorly,  and  without 
an  internal  plica;  front  normal;  penultimate  joint  of  labial  palpi 
bisetose;  posterior  coxse  contiguous;  head  not  prolonged  behind 
^yes,  neck  not  semiglobose;  elytra  obliquely  sinuate  at  tip. 

Horn  divides  the  Plntynini  into  three  groups,  two  of  which  are 

represented  in  Australia  and  are  separable  (after  Horn)  thus  : — 

Eighth  elytral  stria  distant  from  margin,  not  deeply  impressed.    PlcUynides, 

Eighth  elytral  stria  conflnent  with  margin  in  its  basal  half,  deeply  impressed 

and  attaining  satare Perigonides. 

Group  Platynides. 

The  Australian  genera  of  the  group  Platynides  may  be  tabulated 
AS  follows  (following  Horn's  table  of  genera) :  — 

Ungues  more  or  less  serrate.    Mentam  toothed.    (Tarsi  hairy  above.    Elytra 
without  dorsal  punctures) PriaUmychus, 

Ungues  not  serrate.     Elytra  with  dorsal  punctures.     Mentum  toothed. 

Tarsi  with  4th  joint  not  bllobed Piatynus, 

Tarsi  with  4th  joint  bilobed, Coipodes. 

Pristonychus  has  only  one  described  Australian  species,  viz., 
P.  afistralis,  Blackburn  (1888),  which  is  found  in  Western 
Australia,  South  Australia,  and  Victoria.* 

Genus   P  l  a  t  Y  N  u  8. 

I  tabulate  the  Australian  species  known  to  me  as  under  :  — 

A.  EUytra  with  8th  interstice  not  narrow  and  convex  at  apex. 
6.  Prothorax  transverse,  strongly  narrowed  on  sides  to  base  and  apex. 

c.  Elytra  viridiaeneous  with  narrow  testaceous  margin;  legs  pale 

P.  marginicolluiy  Macl. 

*  This  is  probably  an  introduced  species,  viz. ,  the  European  P.  compUinntus, 
which  is  said  by  Horn  to  be  rather  widely  spread  by  commerce  over  the  globe 
(Trans.  Am.  Ent.  Soc.  ix.  142).  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  has  given  me  a  specimen 
taken  by  him  at  Port  Adelaide,  which  he  considers  P.  complanatus  (a  species 
unknown  to  me  in  nature)  and  which  I  identify  as  P.  australis,  Blkb. 
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trtf a  obsetj  re,  legs  i  p  sco  us.* ...  P,  j?i  a rpi  it^Vf rw ,  Erichf  on, 
rax  elongate  (j^  bma<l$r  tbfto  long,  afler  Blackburn  K  g«ntl|- 
ffed  to  bnae  and  Hpox.* .» i'.  mt/rmyanujt,  Blkb, 

ith  8th  interstice  na^rrow  a^nd  convex  B.i  ap^i  {size  Bmall). 

tt*  f  rolhoTftx  hardlj  narrowed  to  bas©^  posteiior  angles  obtuse;  cl^tf« 

with  punctures  of  3rd  mteratice  minute.     P.  ^wfeWanv/ict**,  SL 

dd^  Prolhornx  transverse,  stronfjflj  nurrowed  to  bn&Bi  posterior  auf^le« 

ma,rked;  Bijtra.  with  punet^ire^  of  Srd  interstice  large ,  toveU 

ioTui ^ ,.... P.  rookit  SI. 

The  following  notes  deal  with  the  species  referred  to  Platyntis 
in  Masters^  *  Catalogue/  Part  L  (1885),  and  its  *  Supplement,* 
Part  i.  (1895),  but  which  have  not  been  included  in  the  fore- 
going table. 

P.  ambiguus^  ErichsM  is  not  a  member  of  the  genus.  It^a 
synonymy  is  P.  amhiguitSf  Erich  a.  (1843)=  P.  lophoides^  Chaud. 
{1854)  =  Cydoth ora:t^  punH ipe n  rtifi,  M  act  { I B 7 1 ) *  The  i den ti ty 
of  Cyclothora^  punctipennU^  5Iacl.,  with  Platynns  amhign'U&^ 
Ericha.,  was  published  in  1874  by  H*  W,  Bates  in  his  paper  on 
the  "  Geodepha^ou^  Coleoptera  of  Kew  Zealand/'*  and  the 
synonymy  of  P.  lophoide^  Chaud.,  with  the  same  species  in  1894 
by  me,t 

F.  jdanipennis,  Macl.,  posted^  p.  633, 

B.  niiidipennu,  MacL,  is  referable,  not  to  PiaiynuSj  but  to 
Loxandrug.X 

Tlatvsus  3IABGINELLUS,  Erichson. 

Wiegm.  Arch.  1842,  i.  p.  130:  Anchomenita  nigro-aenevs^  Newm,, 
The  Entomologist,  1842,  p.  402. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Victorian  species 
Anehomenua  nigro-cmeus,  Newm.,  (brought  from  Port  Phillip  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Higgins)  is  identical  with  the  Tasmanian  species 
Platynua  marginellus,  Erichs.;  and  this  is  also  the  opinion  of  the 
Rev.  Thos.  Blackburn.§ 

•  Ann.  A  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  (4)  xiii.  (March-April)  1874,  p.  12. 
t  These  Proceedings,  1894,  (2)  ix.,  p.  447. 

::  Supra,  p.  628. 
§  These  Proceedings,  1889,  (2)  iv.  p.  740. 
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It  extends  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia  at  least  as  far 
north  as  Wollongong  in  New  South  Wales,  where  I  have  taken  it» 

PUUynua  planipenniSf  Macl.,  I  do  not  know  in  nature,  but  the 
description  suggests  to  me  its  probable  identity  with  P.  margi- 
neUui  so  strongly  that  I  am  unwilling  to  regard  it  as  a  valid 
species  unless  it  be  proved  that  the  range  of  P.  marginellus  does 
not  extend  as  far  north  as  Gayndah,  or  a  comparison  of  the  type 
with  P.  marginellu8  discloses  specific  differences  between  them. 

LiXKoer^pis  lugvhria^  Motsch.,  (which  is  placed  in  Masters' 
^Catologue'  in  Colpodea)  seems  to  me  a  species  of  PlcUynua,  I 
have  been  unable  to  satisfy  myself  of  its  identity  with  P.  margi- 
neUwff  but  the  description  appears  to  me  not  inapplicable  to  that 
species;  and  I  therefore  suggest  that  it  might  be  placed  under 
P.  margituUua  with  perhaps  a  little  doubt.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  noted  that  M.  Tschitsch^rine  has  recently  recorded  the 
fact  that  Motschulsky's  types  are  almost  all  lost,t  so  doubtless 
the  determination  of  L.  lugvhrU  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
description. 

Platymus  qubbnslandicus,  n.sp. 

9.  Small,  elliptical,  depressed;  prothorax  subquadrate,  a  little 
wider  at  base  than  apex,  basal  angles  obtuse;  elytra  much  wider 
than  prothorax,  finely  striate,  1st  interstice  with  an  elongate 
striole  at  base,  3rd  with  three  minute  punctures— anterior  on 
course  of  3rd,  two  posterior  on  course  of  2nd  stria.  Brown  (or 
piceous);  prothorax  with  the  explanate  margins  testaceous;  elytra 
with  Ist  interstice  and  lateral  margin  (^alsopart  of  8th  interstice) 
testaceous;  legs  fusco-testaceous;  antennae  fuscous. 

Head  smooth,  lightly  and  obliquely  narrowed  behind  eyes, 
lightly  convex  between  eyes,  lightly  and  widely  biimpressed 
between  antennae;  eyes  large,  rather  prominent  but  subdepressed 
(not  protuberant  and  hemispherical).  Prothorax  broader  than 
long  (1*4  X  1*7  mm.),  depressed;  sides  lightly  rounded,  widest 
about  middle,  almost  equally  narrowed  to  apex  and  base  (but  a 
little  more  lightly  so  to  base);  anterior  margin  lightly  emarginate; 

*  Hor.  Soc.  Ent.  Ross.  xxxv.  1892,  p.  534. 
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anterior  angks  obtuse,  not  marked;  base  truncate  in  middle; 
basal  angles  roundly  obtuse,  not  marked;  lateral  margins  wide 
and  explanate,  not  reflexed;  lateral  ba.sal  impres^ionbi  distincL, 
wide,  subrotundatej  disc  canaliculate,  not  declivous  to  middle  of 
base*  Elytra  ovate  (4  2  x  2 -7  mm.),  depressed;  disc  with  a  wide 
lightly  depressed  space  on  each  side  about  post-erior  thiid  (extend- 
ing across  3rd,  4th  and  p^th  intenstit-es);  apical  curve  oblique  on 
each  side^  apex  itself  obtuse;  striai  very  lightly  impressed,  feebly 
crenulate;  interstices  flat,  Ist  and  3rd  united  at  apex,  8th  much 
wider  than  9th  on  sides,  narrow  and  rather  convex  near  apex,  9th 
seriate-punctate;  lateral  border  narrow,  reflexed.  Tarsi  with  4th 
joint  very  small,  a  little  eniarginate  at  apex.  Length  7,  breadth 
2'T  mm, 

ffaL—Q.  :  Mackay.  t^Ji^^"^  to  me  by  Mr.  C.  French;  Colb 
Sloane). 

P.  queensiandkuB  has  little  affinity  to  any  previously  descriljed 
Australian  species.  P.  cooki^  Sh,  is  the  only  one  from  which  it 
is  not  at  once  differentiated  by  its  small  size;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
closely  allied  to  P.  eookiy  conspicuous  differences  \m\ug  eyes  far 
less  protuberant  and  not  hemispherical;  prothorax  less  trans- 
verse, much  less  strongly  narrowed  to  base;  (the  wide  ex  plan  ate 
margins  very  different  from  the  narrower  reflexed  ones  of  P. 
cook%)\  punctures  of  3rd  elytra!  interstice  minute  and  punctiform 
instead  of  large  and  foveiform.  It  seems  more  allied  to  P.  fKupu- 
enaUi  SL,  from  New  Guinea,  of  which  I  have  no  specimen  fpr 
reference,  but  is  quite  distinct  by  size  smaller,  colour  not  black, 

<kc. 

Genus  Colpodes. 

In  Masters'  'Catalogue'  and  < Supplement'  four  species  are 
referred  to  Colpodes,  but  only  one,  C  inucronatus,  Macl.,  properly 
belongs  to  the  genus.  The  others  are  (a)  Loxocrepis  luguhria^ 
Motsch.,  dealt  with  above;  (6)  Dyscohis  miatralisy  Erichs.,  and 
D,  dilatatuSy  which  are  not  members  of  the  tribe  Platynini* 

♦  Vide  note  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Blackburn  in  these  Proceedings,  (2)  vii., 
p.  85,  1892. 
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Group  Perigonides. 

The  group  Perigonides  contains  only  the  genus  Perigona  accord- 
ing to  Horn;  three  Australian  species  are  known  to  me. 

Grenus  P  b  r  i  o  o  n  a. 

SUtopia,  Casteln.,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Vict.  viii.  1868,  p.  127. 

I  tabulate  the  Australian  species  as  under : — 

Elytra  anicolorous  (yellow) P.  tricolor,  Casteln. 

Elytra  bicolorous. 
Elytra  with  base  (widely),  suture,  and  margin  (narrowly)  reddish,  rest  of 

surface  black P.  rufXahrU,  Macl. 

Elytra  pale  testaceous,  a  narrow  black  strip  along  (but  not  touching) 
margin  of  apical  curve P.  apicaUiy  SI. 

Perigona  tricolor,  Oastelnau. 

Sillopia  tricolor,  Casteln.,  I.e.,  p.  127. 

Castelnau  referred  his  Siltopia  tricolor  to  the  Morionini,  but 
Chaudoir,  in  his  Monograph  of  the  Morionides,*  excluded  it  from 
that  tribe  as  being  a  species  of  Perigona,  I  have  a  specimen 
from  Wiseman's  Ferry  on  the  Hawkesbury  River,  N.S.W.,  which 
I  have  compared  with  the  specimen  of  Siltopia  tricolor,  Casteln., 
in  the  Howitt  Collection. 

Perigona  rufilabris,  Macleay. 

Trechua  rufilabris,  MacL,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  N.S.W.,  ii.,  1871, 
p.  lU:  P.  basalts,  Putz.,  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Genov.,  iv.,  1873,  p.223. 

I  have  examined  the  type  of  Trechua  rujilabria,  Macl.,  in  the 
Australian  Museum,  and  have  found  it  to  belong  to  the  genus 
Perigona.  A  comparison  of  Macleay's  description  of  P.  ruji- 
labria  with  Putzey's  description  of  P,  baaalia  convinces  me  of 
their  identity. 

PfiUIGONA    AUSTRALICA,  n.sp. 

Pale  testaceous,  head  black,  elytra  with  a  narrow  blackish  strip 
near  margin  of  apical  curve.     Head  with  front  rather  strongly 

*  Bull.  Mosc.,  1880,  Iv.,  p.  318. 
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eased  i    space^i   between  frontal   impressions  and   base  o€ 

iiioe   narrow,  convex;    eyes   large,  convex,  prominent.     Pro* 

ax  transverse,  subquad rater  widest  rather  before  middle;  aide« 

tly  rounded^  hardly  narrowed  t*  base ;   basal  angles  obtuse 

i     J  a  little   marked;    base   truncate;    border   narrow,   reflexed. 

lilytra  ovate,  widely  and  evenly  rounded  on  apical  curve;  striae 

obsoleacent,  only  thi'ee  inner  one&  faintly  marked  between  1st  and 

2nd  disooidal  punctttres,  3rd  interstice  3-panetAte,  8th  detaching 

itself  from  marginal  channel  about  basal  fourth,  encloaing  a  wide, 

slightiy  raised  interstice  on  apical  curve.     Length  31,  breadth 

1-35  mm, 

ffab.^Q.:  Mackay  (given  to  me  by  Mr.  C.  French  j  Coll. 
Sloan  e). 

Differs  from  the  other  two  Austmlian  species  by  smalkr  aise 
and  paler  colour,     The  mandibles  and  labrum  are  pale-coloured. 

Tribe  LEBIZITI. 

PeNTAGOKICA  DICHBOA,  n,sp. 

Head  black ;  prothorax  yellow,  margin  more  pallid ;  elytrm 
senceous- black,  a  narrow  testaceous  margin  on  sides;  body  blacky 
legs  pallid  ;  antennse  fuscous,  joints  2-4  lighter-coloured  than 
olhttri*.  Head  convex,  wide  (1-25  mm,  across  eyes);  neck  condy- 
liform.  Ant^ennfv  with  four  basal  joints  glabrous,  baiial  joint  long 
and  stout,  nearly  as  long  as  two  succeeding  joints  together;  joint« 
2-4  cylindrical,  second  shortest,  a  little  more  than  ^  length  of 
drd, — this  ^  longer  than  4th  and  ^  shorter  than  dth.**^  Prothorax 
transverse  (0*9  x  1*5  mm.),  convex  (basal  part  depressed),  widest 

*  The  attention  of  stadents  using  Lacordaire's  '  Genera  *  may  be  drawn  to 
the  erroneous  manner  in  which  the  basal  joints  of  the  antenna  of  PentagotUca 
are  there  described  (after  Schmidt- Ooebel),  what  is  called  the  Ist  joint  being 
merely  the  basal  condyle  of  the  Ist  joint.  Under  nhombodera  (Reiche)  in 
the  *  Genera '  will  be  found  a  good  description  of  the  basal  joints  of  the 
antennae  in  Pentagonica^  with  which  it  is  synonymous.  Le  Conte's  descrip. 
tion  of  the  antennae  of  Didetus  (synonymous  with  Pentagonica)  as  quoted  in 
the  '  Genera '  is  poor;  he  describes  the  4th  joint  as  moderately  pubescent,  in 
P.  dichroa  I  consider  the  4th  joint  may  be  called  glabrous  without  inaccuracy. 
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slightly  before  the  middle;  base  widely  and  strongly  lobate;  apex 
bordered,  very  lightly  and  widely  emarginat«  in  middle;  sides 
widely  margined,  the  margin  more  explanate  and  forming  a  well 
marked  but  obtuse  angle  at  widest  part;  the  place  of  the  posterior 
angles  indicated  by  a  slight  wide  dilatation  of  the  margin  a  little 
nearer  the  basal  lobe  than  the  lateral  angle;  median  line  finely 
impressed.  Elytra  oval  (3*8  x  2*5  mm.),  convex,  finely  striate, 
minutely  shagreened;  shoulders  widely  rounded;  humeral  angles 
not  marked;  sides  subparallel,  lightly  narrowed  to  the  subobliquely 
truncate  apex;  strise  finely  punctate  under  a  lens;  interstices 
depressed,  1st  narrow,  2nd  wide,  depressed,  3rd  a  little  raised,  3- 
punctato  (anterior  puncture  near  3rd  stria  opposite  posterior 
extremity  of  basal  striole  of  Ist  interstice,  2nd  about  middle  of 
length  near  2nd  stria,  posterior  about  midway  between  2nd  and 
apex  near  2nd  stria),  9th  narrow,  seriate-punctate;  marginal 
channel  narrow,  reflexed;  border  and  inflexed  margin  testaceous 
on  sides.     Length  5*8,  breadth  2*5  mm. 

Hob. — Q. :  Mackay  (sent  by  Mr.  Turner  to  Mr.  French,  from 
whom  I  received  it;  Coll.  Sloane). 

Genus  Scopodbs. 

The  Australian  and  Tasmanian  species  of  Scopodea  known  to 
me  may  be  tabulated  as  under : — 

A.  Prothorax  with  anterior  angles  not  marked. 

B.  Prothorax  with  two  setigerous  marginal  punctures  on  each  side. 
C.  Prothorax  with  posterior  marginal  seta  on  each  posterior  angle. 
D.  Prothorax  wide  between  posterior  angles,  these  explanate  but  not 
dentiform. 

e.  Black S,  tatmanicus,  BaXea. 

ee.  Head  and  prothorax  bronzy,  elytra  dull  bronze  with  sericeous - 

black  patches S.  rimosicoUiSf  81. 

DD.  Prothorax  with  posterior  angles  dentiform, 

/.  Black ! 5.  6oop«,  Erichs. 

Jf.  Metallic  (of  a  bronzy  hue) )  S,  sigiUatu^,  Germ. 

\  S,  Jlavipea,  Blkb. 
CC.  Prothorax  with  posterior  marginal  seta  on  a  small  dentiform  pro- 
minence about  half-way  between  anterior  seta  and  base.     (Pro- 
thorax strongly  narrowed  to  base;  each  elytron  trifoveate). 
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^.  Lateral  border  oi  prothorax  ilecide dly  dila-  / 

tate  a..d  angulate  to  recrive  pcctorior    *■"""■"'""•  ***°*- 

marBin«l  set« '  *'  *!»■'"*!''««".  SL 

gg.  Lateral  border  pf  protborAJt  ^ezj  narrow  and  not  djlated  to 

receive  posterior  HtArgLnal  seta,,,. ,.S.  dfniicotlh^  MaeU 

BB.  Prothorax  with  oa\y  the  anterior  marginal  m\%  ptei^etit.    ^Prothorax 
very  atrongly  angiiatiite  posttniurly^  base  truneate— not  lobate)* 
h*  Prothoras  ijtrongly  dentAte  at  widest  part;  elytrit  finely  and  sparsely 

seriate-pQuctate, ... .., .  ....^  .S.  tjeniug,  MacL 

hiu  Froth orax  anipliate  and  subanguJate  (not  dentate)  at  widest  pari; 

elftra  aubatviate,  the  atria?  not  punctate... ...S.  f}tijfithi^  Eh 

AAi  Prothorax  witb  anterior  anglea  subreotangnlar,  marked  but  obtuse  at 
ape X,    (A nterior  m ftrgin  wide»  I i gb tly  emarginate ) . „ 5.  *i ura tuf^  M^L 

S,  tetsmanwuB,  Bates,  I  h&ve  takea  ia  Victoria  at  Yarragan  on 
the  Gippfiland  liaihv&y, 

S.  angtdiL^oHiSi  Mach  j  seems,  from  the  desdiption^  as  if  it  should 
be  placed  with  S.  ta^ttmnicusj  Bat^s,  and  S^  rimosicolUit  Sl.-j  it  ia 
too  »mal]  to  be  either  of  these  apeoies,  even  if  it^  prothorax  be 
similarly  shaped,  a  question  I  cannot  determine  from  the  imperfect 
descHptioiij  the  colour  in  not  stated, 

S,  tftm/>f03e,  Blkb.,  s^etni  allied  tu  ^\  iasmanicuSf  Bates,  but 
thoroughly  distinct. 

*S'.  s&riceMSi  MacL — I  have  examined  the  type  in  the  Australian 
Museum  in  comparison  with  S,  iigiUatus^  Germ.,  and  have  cun* 
sidered  it  identical. 

S,  inlermediuSj  Blkb.,  evidently  goes  with  S.  sigillatus, 

S,  rugatuSf  Blkb.,  seems  to  be  allied  to  S.  sigUlaius. 

S,  intricatus,  Blkb.,  may  come  into  section  "DD,"  but  has  the 
base  scarcely  lobed. 

aS^.  seocfoveatus,  Mac!.,  cannot  be  said  to  be  described,  but  is 
evidently  allied  to  S.  deniicollis,  Macl. 

S.  /asciolatus,  Macl.,  seems  very  near  *S'.  aiiratiiSf  Macl.  The 
description  agrees  with  my  specimens  tabulated  above  as  S. 
auratugf  which  originally  came  from  Mr.  Masters  and  were  named 
by  him. 
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S.  lasvia^  MacL,  is  a  species  I  do  not  know,  nor  can  I  suggest 
its  position  in  the  genus,  for  I  cannot  feel  sure  from  the  descrip- 
tion whether  the  prothorax  has  the  sides  with  one  or  with  two 


SCOPODBS   RIMOSICOLLIS,  n.Sp. 

Head  and  prothorax  of  a  dark  metallic  bronzy  colour;  elytra 
sericeous,  dull  bronze  with  black  patches;  under  surface  and  legs 
black.  Head  wide  (1-5  mm.  across  eyes),  closely  striolate  between 
eyes.  Prothorax  hardly  as  wide  as  eyes,  transverse  (1*1  x 
1*45  mm.),  widest  a  little  behind  anterior  angles,  wide  between 
posterior  angles,  depressed;  surface  vermiculate  (sculpture  close, 
intricate  and  covering  whole  upper  surface);  apex  wide;  anterior 
angles  hardly  marked,  distant  from  head;  sides  curving  shortly 
but  decidedly  from  widest  part  to  anterior  angles,  narrowing  a 
little  behind  lateral  angles,  curving  lightly  outwards  to  posterior 
angles,  these  not  dentate,  sharply  marked,  rectangular  (the  summit 
slightly  obtuse);  base  obliquely  truncate  from  basal  angles  to 
peduncle,  shortly  lobate  above  peduncle;  lateral  border  rather 
wide,  forming  a  lightly  marked  setigerous  angulate  prominence 
at  widest  part,  explanate  and  setigerous  at  posterior  angles. 
Elytra  wide,  oval  (3*1  x  2*3  mm.),  subparallel  on  sides,  sub- 
depressed,  substriate;  3rd  interstice  lightly  3-punctate.  Length 
4*7-5-3,  breadth  215-2*3  mm. 

Hab, — N.S.W. ;  Dunoon,  Richmond  River  (Helms ;  Coll. 
Sloane). 

Allied  to  aS'.  tasmanicuttj  Bates,  but  differing  by  colour;  pro- 
thorax wider,  anterior  and  posterior  lateral  angles  more  prominent, 
surface  more  strongly  rugulose,  the  basal  part  not  defined  by  a 
linear  impression  but  on  same  plane  as  and  rugulose  like  the  rest 
of  the  upper  surface,  median  line  hardly  perceptible,  «tc.  In 
general  appearance  it  resembles  S,  ceneusj  Macl.,  the  elytra  having 
the  same  shape,  but  the  prothorax  is  entirely  different. 

SCOPODES   SYONETEKSIS,  n.sp. 

Narrow.  Black.  Head  large  (I'l  mm.  across  eyes),  narrow, 
lightly  convex,  smooth  (sometimes  a  little  rugose  between  anterior 
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raorbital  sette  nnd  smooth  on  front  and  vtrtex);  clypeus  con-^ 
v**x  and  Itevigate  toward!*  ba^je.  Pro  thorax  narrower  than  head^ 
\,  cordiform  (0"8>cl  mm.),  widest  and  angulat^  near  apex, 
convex,  not  lobed  at  basej  disc  caualicuJate;  rather  coarsely 
shagreened  and  minutely^  transversely  striolate  (the  astriolie 
stronger  near  sidles);  anterior  angles  obsolete  ;  sides  roundly 
ampliate  from  neck  to  anterior  lateral  angles,  obliquely  (hardl3' 
roundly)  and  continuously  narrowed  to  hasej  basal  angle-s  not 
marked;  lateral  border  narrow,  dilated  to  form  a  sharp  setigerous 
anglti  at  wtde-^t  part,  a  similar  angulate  prominence  a  little  more 
than  midway  to  base,  the  course  of  the  border  behind  the  po&- 
terior  setigerous  angle  almost  continuous  with  the  part  in  front 
of  this  angle.  Elytra  oval  (215x15  mm.)^  convex,  rather 
opaque^  shagreened,  not  sericeoua,  sexfoveate,  lightly  striate;  the 
strite  shallow,  not  clearly  defined,  not  punctnlate.  Length  3*6-3*t?, 
breadth  14-1-5  mm, 

liab. — N.S*W,  ;  Sydney  (three  specimens  occurred  to  me  on 
sandy  ground  near  Manly,  1 4th  JDecemlier,  1895), 

Very  closely  allied  to  *S.  titerrimw,  Chaud.,  but  dtifering  by 
size  smaller  j  head  smooth  on  front  and  vertex ;  pro  thorax 
narrower,  more  strongly  and  evenly  angustate  to  base,  less 
strongly  and  roundly  narrowed  behind  posterior  marginal  promi- 
nence, surface  less  rugulose,  lateral  border  narrower,  posterior 
setigerous  angles  smaller.  It  may  be  not  more  than  a  variety  of 
S.  nierrimus,  but  I  have  thought  it  sufficiently  distinct  to  receive 
a  name. 

ScOfODES    GRIFFITHI,    n.Sp* 

B'pper  surface  leneous  or  cupreous ;  undersurface  and  lega 
btuck.  Head  hardly  as  wide  as  pro  thorax  (1*35  mm.)  across  eyes, 
clofiely  longitudinally  striolate  between  eyes;  front  irregularly 
striolate  anteriorly ;  clypeus  closely  longitudinally  striolate. 
Prothorax  cordate  (l'2x  1*4  mm.),  roundly  dilatate  at  anterior 
third,  strongly  angustate  to  base,  convex,  shagreened  and  trans- 
versely rugulose;  apex  wide,  anterior  angles  not  marked,  widely 
rounded,  distant  from  neck;  border  very  narrow,  not  reaching 
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quite  to  base,  unisetigerous  and  forming  a  slight  though  hardly 
marked  angle  on  each  side  at  widest  part;  base  truncate.  Elytra 
oval  (3*1  X  2'25  mm.),  convex,  sunbitid,  shagreened,  not  sericeous, 
substriate;  3rd  interstice  with  three  fine  punctures  placed  in 
shallow  depressions.     Length  6,  breadth  2*25  mm. 

Hah. — Tas. ;  Mt.  Wellington  (given  to  me  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Lea, 
Government  Entomologist  for  Tasmania,  as  having  been  taken  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  D.  Griffith,  "  half-way  to  summit  on  marshy  ground  "). 

Can  only  be  compared  with  S,  ceneus,  Macl.,  amongst  Austra- 
lian species,  but  very  distinct,  and  at  once  distinguishable  by  the 
sides  of  the  pro  thorax  not  dentate  at  widest  part,  &c. 

Postscript  (added  October  19th,  1908)^ 
Taohys  nbrvosus,  n.sp. 

Oval,  robust.  Testaceous.  Each  elytron  17-striate  and  without 
apical  striole. 

Head  shagreened;  a  short  slightly  raised  intramarginal  frontal 
ridge  extending  backwards  from  base  of  clypeus  on  each  side 
between  anterior  part  of  eyes;  frontal  longitudinal  impressions 
feeble.  Prothorax  transverse,  subdepressed,  wider  at  base  than 
at  apex,  rugulose—the  rugse  transverse  in  middle  of  disc,  longi- 
tudinal near  apical  and  basal  margins — sides  lightly  rounded  on 
anterior  three-fourths,  sinuate  posteriorly  and  meeting  base  at 
right  angles;  apex  widely  emarginate;  anterior  angles  subpromi- 
nent,  obtuse  (not  advanced),  base  truncate  on  each  side,  widely 
but  lightly  produced  backwards  in  middle;  basal  angles  rectangular; 
marginal  channel  wide  before  posterior  lateral  sinuosity,  narrow 
near  basal  angle,  its  inner  margin  subcarinate,  more  strongly  so  near 
base;  lateral  basal  impressions  wide,  flat  (not  concave);  a  lightly 
impressed  arcuate  transverse  impression  defining  the  sublobate 
median  part  of  base.  Elytra  convex,  oval,  wider  than  prothorax; 
17  striae  on  each  elytron;  lateral  channel  incurved  at  humeral 
angle  to  meet  10th  stria;  interstices  forming  narrow  subequal 
ridges,  17th  interstice  ("  lateral  hiterstice ")  of  normal  width, 
convex,  4-setose  (three  of  these  setre  rising  from  pores  on  posterior 
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half  of  interstice),  Antenor  tibiae  oblique  ex  tern  ally  above  apex, 
a  sharp  triangular  spur  above  the  obliquity.  Length  3 '3,  bread  til 
14  mm* 

f/nk^Q.  :  Towns ville  District  (Dodd). 

This  species  is  at  once  differentiated  from  all  the  deseribed 
Australian  Berabidiides  by  its  multistriate  elytra^  which  have  the 
ordinary  interstices  from  the  1st  to  the  Sih  inclusive  divided  into 
two  narrow  ridges-  The  form  of  the  lateral  interstice — w^ith  the 
position  of  its  setigerou«  pu nc tares j— and  the  junction  of  th© 
lateral  channel  with  the  10th  stria  {representing  what  would  be 
normally  the  5feh  interstice)  indicate  a  relationship  with  Tachy^ 
buprestioiihg^  Sh  Mr,  F,  P*  Doddsentme  this  strange  species  as 
token  by  him  at  Ross  fiiver,  5  J  miles  from  Townsvilie, 
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REVISION  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  CURCULIONIDJE 

BELONGING  TO  THE  SUBFAMILY 

CR  YPTORHYNCHIDES. 

By  Arthur  M.  Lea,  F.E.S. 

Part  VI. 

Genus  Perissops,  Pascoe. 

Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  Zool.  xi.  1871,  p.  193. 

Head  convex,  not  concealed;  ocular  fovea  variable.  Fyes  large 
or  very  large,  tinely  faceted,  subcontiguous  or  moderately  distant. 
Rostrum  moderately  long  or  rather  short,  curved  or  almost 
straight,  thin  or  thick  and  sexually  variable.  Antennce  moder- 
ately slender;  scape  inserted  nearer  apex  than  base  of  rostrum 
and  shorter  than  funicle;  two  basal  joints  of  funicle  more  or  less 
elongate;  club  moderately  long,  sutures  oblique.  Prothorax  more 
or  less  conical  and  transverse;  ocular  lobes  prominent  or  not,  base 
bisinuate.  Scutellum  small.  Elytra  closely  applied  to  and  out- 
line continuous  with  that  of  prothorax.  Pectoral  canal  wide  and 
rather  deep,  terminated  between  intermediate  coxse.  Mesosternal 
receptacle  rather  large,  raised,  emargination  semicircular,  base 
truncate,  apices  thin;  cavernous.  Metasternum  shorter  than  the 
following  segment;  epistema  distinct.  Basal  segment  of  abdomen 
as  long  as  2nd  and  3rd  combined,  intercoxal  process  rather 
narrow,  apex  incurved,  3rd  and  4th  slightly  produced  backwards 
at  sides,  their  combined  length  slightly  more  than  that  of  2nd  and 
considerably  more  than  that  of  5th.  Anterior  legs  moderately 
long,  the  others  short;  femora  stout,  dentate,  feebly  (especially 
the  anterior)  grooved,  posterior  not  extending  to  apex  of  abdomen; 
tibise  flat,  curved,  with  a  distinct  subapical  tooth  in  addition  to 
the  terminal  hook;  tarsi  moderately  long,  1st  and   4th  joints 
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ler  long  aod  ai]be<}ttftL      Elliptic  or  elJiptic^ov&t^  stronglj 
Gonviex,  Don-toberculatef  irtoged. 

ThU  ^refills  has  immerous  clo^  allies  in  Australia  and  the  Malar 
Archipelago.  Thone  here  tlescribed  are  Crii*jmj^ms,  separated  on 
aecoont  of  the  btdentate  anterior  femora;  Axunticus^  Metrunio' 
morpktt^  Had  T^pperia  on  a€(X>unt  of  the  intermecUate  tihiie  being 
aogular  outwardly  ;  and  P$eudoUpp€ria  and  Quttnsl^tidica^  on 
account  of  the  i*oarsely  faceted  ejes^  I  have  not  described  these 
alliad  genera  in  fuH,  but  have  compared  them  with  the  abore 
diagno«i«  and  have  described  only  tha*e  parU  which  are  at 
variance  with  it. 

The  genus  itself  i»  rather  numerously  represented  in  Australia, 
hut  if*  not  con^ned  to  it.  The  specie!*  now  described  may  b© 
divided  into  ^\^  sections.  In  the  first  fsectioa  the  r<^tnim  \% 
curved  and  longer  than  in  the  other  speciea,  the  shoulders  more 
prom  in  en  ti  and  the  clothing  prettUy  variegated;  it  comprises  two 
species  {ocdltUiu  and  car^n^).  The  second  section  comprises  three 
very  closely  allied  species  (mucidus,  jimltimaculaiitg  and  varie^a* 
int),  all  having  the  elytral  suture  strongly  raised,  the  clothing 
but  slightly  variegated  and  the  rostrum  almost  perfecti}*  straight. 
The  third  section  takes  in  two  species  (granulaius  and  semicalmiB)^ 
but  they  ar©  not  very  closely  allied;  they  agree,  however^  io 
having  the  body  lees  convex,  the  prothorax  more  transverse  and 
the  rostrum  feebly  curved.  The  fourth  section  includes  two 
apeciea  {itrenlcoiHi  and  rohiginoitui)  showing  a  decided  approach 
to  Cn/ptorht/nchus:  in  them  the  l>ody  is  somewhat  depressed,  the 
prothoraic  rather  strongly  transverse,  the  rostrum  lightly  curved 
and  thd  clothing  dense.  Tlie  fifth  section  contains  three  species 
(intrii^atHft,  intriealior  and  alhonotattts)^  in  all  of  which  the  inter- 
mediate tihiie  are  slightly  angular  at  the  outer  base,  the  meso- 
sternal  receptacle  less  Holid  than  usual  and  the  oeular  fovea  very 
narrow. 

Elytra  with  a  round  eye-like  spot  on  each  side  at  base    ocellatu$,  Bedt. 
Elytra  without  eye-like  spots. 

Ocular  fovea  large,  transverse  and  bounded  by  eyes    semicalvus,  n.sp. 

Ocular  fovea  smaller  and  longitudinal  or  indistinct. 
Prothorax  distinctly  granulate granulatui,  n.sp. 
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ProthoTAX  not  granulate. 
Intermediate  tibiae  not  angular  at  outer  base. 
Prothorax  with  very  small  punctures. 
Elytral  scales  condensed  into  more  or  less 

largepatches variegatut,  xi,8p. 

Elytral  scales  nowhere  condensed   into 
large  patches. 
Elytral  suture  suddenly  elevated  near 

base muciduSf  Pasc. 

Elytral  suture  less  suddenly  elevated. . . .    tnultimaculatuSj  n.  sp. 
Prothorax  with  rather  large  but  more  or  less 
concealed  punctures. 

Alternate  interstices  not  elevated cams,  n.  sp. 

Alternate  interstices  elevated. 
Mesosternal    receptacle    strongly    de- 
pressed at  base rchiginosus y  n.sp, 

Mesosternal  receptacle  not  so brevicollis,  n.  sp. 

Intermediate  tibias  angular  at  outer  base. 

Elytra  nowhere  granulate albonotatui,  n.sp. 

Elytra  with  granules  in  places. 

Prothorax  without  large  punctures intricatui^  n.sp. 

Prothorax  with  large  punctures  on  disc...    intricatioTt  n.sp. 

Pbrissops  ocellatus,  Redt;  Mast.  Cat.  Sp.  Ko.  5567. 
Entelea  ocelkUus,  Redt. 

^.  Ovate,  subopaque.  Dark  brown.  Rather  densely  clothed 
with  small  round  scales  of  a  brownish  colour  varying  in  places,  a 
moderately  distinct  pale  oblique  fascia  behind  middle  sometimes 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  apical  third,  pale  scales  about  median 
prothoracic  line;  elytra  with  elongate  (and  in  places  pale)  scales 
scattered  about,  and  with  a  moderately  large,  round,  dark,  velvety 
eye-like  spot  on  each  side  at  base  between  shoulders  and  suture. 
Under  surface  and  legs  with  dense  ochreous  elongate  scales ; 
anterior  portion  of  pectoral  canal  densely  clothed,  the  scales  paler 
there  than  elsewhere.     Basal  third  of  rostrum  squamose. 

Head  with  almost  concealed  punctures;  vertex  with  a  slight 

carina  continued    on    basal  portion   of  rostrum  and   depressed 

between  and  behind  eyes.     Eoatrum  curved,  long,  rather  thin, 

shining;    finely   punctate ;    sides   slightly   incurved   to  middle, 

41 
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grooved,  the  grooves*  parallel  with  and  ju^t  above  aerobes  and 
termiuating  before  antentise.  Scape  slightly  curved  and  com* 
pressed;  Iwiaal  joint  of  funicle  thicker  and  shorter  than  2nd,  2nd 
the  lengtb  of  3rd-ilh,  these  equal  and  equal  in  length  to  5th-7ib; 
elub  the  length  of  five  preceding  join t«»  subsolid,  finely  pubescent, 
Prothorax  conical,  transverse;  finely  punctate;  with  a  very  feeble 
niedian  carina  (sometimes  entirely  absent).  Scidelium  smaU^ 
rounded  J  shining*  Elytra  subeordate,  almost  twice  the  leng^th  of 
prothorax  and  wider  at  base,  shonlders  thickened ;  each  with 
eleven  rows  of  small  shallow  punctures ;  interstices  round  in 
places,  scarcely  raised ;  apex  slightly  emarginate.  Apical  segment 
of  abdomen  densely  and  rather  coarsely  punctate.  Le^s  finely 
punctate ;  anterior  femora  almost  edentate,  each  of  the  others 
with  a  moderately  strong  tooth;  anterior  tibia  without  &  small  sub- 
apical  tooth,  but  the  terminal  hook  large.  Length  13|,  rostrum 
4;  width  7  mm, 

9-  Di^ra  in  being  less  robust,  pro  thorax  less  transverse, 
anterior  legsi  shorter,  restrum  thinner  and  slightlj*  longer,  not  at 
all  incurved  to  middle  and  dilated  to  apex^  antennae  thinner  and 
the  scape  not  extending  quite  to  apex  of  rostrum. 

I/<ik — S.  Queensland — Northern  Coajstal  Rivers  of  Kew  South 
Wales. 

The  eye-like  spots  on  the  elytra  render  this  species  one  of  the 
moat  distinct  of  the  Ansa  trail  an  weevils;  in  even  greatly  abrarled 
specimens  they  remain  intact*  The  locality  of  "Sydney*'  given 
by  Herr  Redtenbacher  is  probably  incorrect. 

FsRissops  CARUs,  n.sp. 

Elliptic,  moderatf^ly  convex,  lightly  shining,  Reddish-brown^ 
antennie  paler.  More  or  less  densely  clothed  with  scales  varying 
from  white  to  sooty-brown.  Head  with  sooty  scales.  Sk  small 
yellowish  spot  between  eyes,  one  behind  each,  and  one  at  base; 
prothorax  with  a  large  discal  subtriangular  patch  of  pale  fawn 
and  white  scales,  the  white  scales  in  patches;  a  small  disconnected 
white  spot  on  each  side  of  apex,  flanks  with  dark  scales;  scutellum 
glabrous  (in  three  specimens);  el}  tra  with  white,  pale  fawn  and 
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dark  scales  in  strong  contrast  at  base,  and  more  or  less  distinctly 
so  posteriorly,  elsewhere  feebly  mottled.  Under  surface  with 
dense  and  pale  scales;  legs  more  or  less  distinctly  variegated. 

Head  with  dense  concealed  punctures;  ocular  fovea  indistinct. 
Rostrum  the  length  of  protliorax,  lightly  curved;  sides  at  basal 
third  coarsely  punctate,  elsewhere  shining  and  minutely  punctate. 
Scape  inserted  two-fifths  from  apex  of  rostrum  and  a  trifle  longer 
than  funicle;  1st  joint  of  the  latter  as  long  as  2nd  and  3rd 
combined,  2nd  as  long  as  3rd  and  4th  combined.  Prothorax  with 
dense,  round,  concealed  punctures;  median  carina  feebly  traceable. 
Elytra  wider  than  prothorax,  strongly  convex  (especially  along 
middle),  with  series  of  large  punctures  becoming  much  smaller 
posteriorly;  interstices  wider  than  punctures,  themselves  feebly 
punctate;  suture  finely  granulate  except  at  extreme  base  and 
posteriorly,  dnder  surface  with  dense,  partially  concealed  punc- 
tures; metasternal  episterna  each  with  a  single  irregular  row. 
Femora  with  moderately  large  acute  teeth.  Length  8^,  rostrum 
2J;  width  4  mm. 

ffab. — Q. :  Endeavour  River  (Mr.  G.  Masters). 

A  very  pretty  and  distinct  species  allied  (but  not  closely  so)  to 
ocellatus.  On  the  4th  interstice,  at  the  base  of  each  elytron, 
there  is  a  distinct  subquadrate  patch  of  dark  scales,  but  it  is  not 
at  all  eye-like  in  character. 

Perissops  MUCiDUS,  Pasc;  I.e.,  No.  5499. 

(J.  Elliptic-ovate,  strongly  convex,  shining.  Dark  brown. 
Clothed  with  ochreous  scales  disposed  in  small  patches;  prothorax 
with  a  median  line  of  scales  dilated  on  basal  half,  a  line  of  scales 
on  each  side;  elytral  suture  without  scales,  elytra  with  small 
round  brown  scales  scattered  about,  prothorax  with  similarly 
coloured  but  more  elongate  scales,  and  which  give  the  disc  a 
scratched  appearance.  Under  surface  with  dense  ochreous  elon- 
gate scales,  on  the  abdomen  forming  three  lines  down  the  middle, 
smaller  scales  elsewhere;  anterior  portion  of  pectoral  canal  with 
pale  elongate  scales;  legs  with  shorter  and  sparser  scales  than  on 
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,     HeJid  with  ochreous  scak^  disposed  in  patches^  sideja  of 
rostrum  squamose. 

ead  finely  punctate;  ocular  fovea  deep  and  diRtinct:  a  narrow 
mining  carina  conamencing  at  fovea  and  continued  altnost  to 
ten n 88,  at  ha  side  two  feeble  irregular  ridges  .slightly  curved 
.uid  terminating  before  carina.  Rostrum  lon^,  rather  flat^  curved 
at  apest;  densely  punctate  and  opaque;  sides  groc^ved,  the  groove 
just  above  but  scarcely  parallel  with  scrobes,  terminating  at 
an  ten  Die.  Scape  straight;  two  basal  joints  of  funicle  elongate, 
3rd -6th  feebly  decreasing,  7  th  slightly  larger  than  6th;  club  th# 
1  ength  of  f  ou  r  prece  d  i  ng  j  o  t  n  t  s .  Proth  or  a  r  a  u  l)con  ic  al,  tr  an  s*  verse, 
finely  punctate  ;  on  the  flanks,  especially  towards  Vjase,  with 
dense,  rather  large  obli<]iie  punctures;  cod  strict  ion  marked  by 
rather  small  ilei*^  punctures.  Sciti^Jhtm  small,  longer  than  wide, 
smooth,  apex  pointed^  Elytra  along  suture  considerably  more 
than  thrice  the  length  of  prothorax,  at  base  scarcely  wider,  widest 
about  middle;  middle  strongly  raised  and  suture  almost  crested, 
aummit  nearer  bitse  than  apex,  posterior  declivity  fully  half  total 
length;  each  with  ten  row.s  of  small  punctures;  interstices  roundedj 
scarcely  raised;  basal  two-thirds  of  suture  rather  densely  granu* 
late,  the  granules  minute,  depressed,  shining  and  placed  in 
transverse  series;  apex  scarcely  emarginate.  Apical  BCgment  of 
ahdometi  with  large,  round,  shallow  puncturetL  Leyit  finety 
punctate;  femora  flentate,  the  anterior  less  strongly  than  the 
others;  anterior  tibiae  bisinuate  beneath,  with  a  subapical  swelling 
but  without  a  tooth.     Length  12 J,  rostrum  3 J;  width  6 J  mm. 

9.  Differs  in  being  usually  larger,  legs  shorter,  elytra  with 
suture  much  less  distinctly  raised  in  the  middle  and  almost 
obsoletely  granulate,  rostrum  smooth,  shining  and  finely  punctate^ 
antennae  thinner,  scape  just  reaching  apex  of  rostrum,  and  paler. 

Hah, — S.  Queensland — Northern  Coastal  Rivers  of  New  South 
Wales. 

The  crest  on  the  elytra  is  more  distinct  than  in  the  other 
species  here  described.  The  small  brown  scales  on  the  elytra  are 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  as  they  so  closely  resemble  the  derm 
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on  which  they  rest.     The  species  is  exceedingly  common  on  the 
Richmond  River. 

Perissops  multimaculatus,  n.sp.  v.  n.var. 

(J.  Reddish-brown.     Median  prothoracic  line  of  scales  inter 
rupted  in  middle  and  not  dilated  at  base.     Elytra  with  suture 
moderately  strongly  but  not  suddenly  raised.     Other  characters 
as  in  mucidua.     Length  11,  rostrum  2|;  width  5^  mm. 

HcU}, — Endeavour  River  (Macleay  Mus.). 

Very  close  to  and  probably  only  a  (very  distinct)  variety  of 
mitcidua.  I  have  but  two  male  specimens  under  obser^'ation,  but 
the  species  or  variety  appears  to  be  very  common  about  the 
Endeavour  River.  Each  of  the  ely tral  spots  of  pale  scales  seldom 
covers  more  than  a  single  puncture,  so  that  they  are  much  more 
numerous  than  in  either  mucidua  or  variegaiua. 

Perissops  yariegatus,  n.sp. 

Elliptic-ovate,  strongly  convex,  subopaque.  Dark  brown, 
funicle  paler.  Clothed  with  whitish  and  pale  ochreous  scales 
disposed  in  patches;  elytra  almost  entirely  clothed;  from  base 
along  suture  to  middle,  and  thence  an  oblique  irregular  line  to 
each  side,  and  several  small  spots  near  base  apparently  nude,  but 
clothed  with  minute  scales  almost  identical  in  colour  with  the 
derm  on  which  they  rest;  prothorax  with  sides  rather  densely 
clothed,  median  line  marked  at  apex  with  a  narrow  spot  of  scales, 
a  larger  spot  at  base  and  a  small  spot  on  each  side  in  front  of 
basal  spot.  Under  surface  and  legs  rather  sparsely  squamose, 
the  scales  small  and  rounded,  except  on  sterna,  where  they  are 
moderately  elongate  and  denser;  anterior  portion  of  pectoral 
canal  squamose.  Head  with  a  patch  of  scales  on  summit  and 
behind  each  eye;  rostrum  rather  sparsely  squamose  throughout. 

Head  finely  punctate;  ocular  fovea  deep;  eyes  subcontiguous,  a 
depression  between  and  behind  them.  Rostrum  moderately  long, 
straight,  ratherwide  and  flat;  irregularly  punctate;  a  shining  carina 
commencing  at  ocular  fovea  and  continued  past  antennae,  two 
irregular  elevations  on  each  side  between  antennae,  base  irregularly 
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ilullowIjgroQvvdf  sifles  gitMir^d,  grooTes  abcftv  bat  not  p&ratM 
k  ieml)e»,  and  tetioifi&tiiig  mx,  mntennst.     Two  Im^al  joints  of 
diele  eloD^ie«  l?t  digbtlj  ktoeer  thftn  ftid,  3rd-7tb  er»diulij| 
jdCf^asing  in widtb  aiul  deerea^mf  to  length ;  clab  the  teiif  th  of  foBrl 
■dingjotnts.  /V&fAorar  f^bccnicAl,  tmusverie;  &)«)jpoii€tmtei, 
9  |iilACttir€d  ftltnust  &a  in  P.  muci^ut^  bot  the  piincinres  niorv 
m.     Eiytra  aboQt  tbrioe  tbe  length  ol  protborax,  ^tigbtljr  wider 
«£  bs^)  AHghtij  the  widest  aboat  middle ;  sntni^  with  thnee 
disliEiet  p^lofies  (2  nun.  at  baae  raised  at  aboot  00',  7  mnL  in  \ 
deer^ising  at  abotit  15^,  5  mm.  poetenor  declivity'  at  alioQt  -15*) 
rather  denselj  gramiUie  except  cm  apical  foartb,  a  few  glcasj^ 
gnumles  on  2nd-5th  ioterttices  near  base;  t*ch  elytro«j  with  t«i 
**-*-iat  tmpanctate  itrise,  tntetatic^s  rounded,  scarcely  raided  ^ 
E  feebly  emar)ginate.     Ap&cal  segment  of  €Lhd&men  with  a  few 
inr^  punctureiv     J^«  lioelj  ponctate:  femora  dentate,  the  tnictv 
m^iAte  more  t^irongly  thun  the  others i  anterior  tibiis  biitliitiate 
beneatli,  each  with  a  fiinall  subapica!  xooih  in  addition  to  ihe 
terminal  book.     Length  1 3 J,  rostrum  Z\\  width  G^  mm. 

5,  DiffefH  in  being  ks8  robust^  f>ostrum  ahLning,  finely  punclftt^, 
mneb  narrower  and  not  carina te,  antennae  thinner,  ^cape  not 
reaching  apex  of  rostrum,  legs  shorter,  and  elytral  sutnie  lesa 
raised. 

Hab.^ls.Q,:  Eudeavotir  River  (Mr.  G,  Ma^ster^), 
Approaches  P,  mucidust  but  is  abundantly  distinct  from  that 
species.  The  outline  of  the  male,  when  viewed  from  the  aide, 
re»emble>9  a  reaper*s  aickle,  aa  it  does  alK»  in  mi^iduii.  There  are 
a  few  granules  about  apex  of  elytra,  but  they  are  usually  con* 
oealed  by  scaies. 

P£BJ8aOPS   OaAXULATCS,  ti.^. 

Elliptic,  opaque.  Black,  antennae  and  apical  joints  of  tarsi  of 
a  rather  dingy  red.  Rather  sparsely  clothed  with  dingy  whitish 
scales,  denser  on  apical  third  of  elytra  and  sides  of  prothorax 
than  elsewhere.  Under  surface  and  legs  rather  sparsely  squamose, 
the  scales  varying  in  colour  from  clingy  white  to  brown;  apical 
segment   of    abdomen   densely    squamose  ;    anterior   portion   of 
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pectoral  canal  squamose.  Head  with  several  small  patches  of 
ochreous  scales. 

jfiTdo^  densely  punctate,  slightly  depressed  between  eyes;  ocular 
fovea  not  traceable.  Rostrum  shorter  than  prothorax,  slightly 
curved,  moderately  wide;  densely  and  coarsely  punctate,  punctures 
smaller  towards  apex;  lateral  grooves  scarcely  traceable.  Scape 
inserted  slightly  nearer  apex  than  base  of  rostrum,  and  shorter 
than  funicle;  two  basal  joints  of  funicle  elongate;  club  rather 
short.  Prothorax  transverse,  scarcely  conical,  sides  subparallel 
near  base,  incurved  to  apex;  densely  covered  with,  small  shining 
granides,  Except  at  apex  which  is  punctate.  Scutellum  small, 
somewhat  rounded,  depressed  in  the  middle.  Elytra  about  thrice 
the  length  of  prothorax,  slightly  wider  at  base,  feebly  decreasing 
to  near  apex;  with  numerous  small  shining  granules  on  basal 
half,  each  of  which  overhangs  a  puncture;  each  elytron  with 
about  ten  rows  of  rather  large  punctures,  larger  towards  base 
than  towards  apex ;  interstices  slightly  raised  and  irregular. 
Under  surface  with  rather  dense,  strong  punctures.  Legs  densely 
punctate;  femora  strongly  dentate,  and  each  with  a  granule  in 
emargination;  tibiae  feebly  ribbed.  Length  10,  rostrum  2;  width 
4imm. 

Ilab. — Q.:  Gayndah  (Mr.  G.  Masters),  Cairns  (Macleay  Mus.). 

Each  of  the  femora  is  supplied  with  a  small  granule  in  its 
emargination,  but  on  the  four  posterior  they  are  very  small.  The 
prothoracic  granules  are  obliquely  truncate  in  front,  and  each  has 
a  small  median  puncture. 

Perissops  semicalvus,  n.sp. 

Subcylindrical  and  liglitly  shining.  Reddish-brown,  antennae 
(club  excepted)  paler.  Densely  clothed  with  pale  ochreous  scales 
with  white  ones  rather  sparsely  distributed  amongst  them,  a  small 
angular  spot  of  sooty  scales  on  2nd  interstice  not  far  from  apex. 
Under  surface  with  scales  varying  from  almost  white  on  the 
sterna  to  ochreous  and  sooty  on  the  abdomen.  Head  glabrous 
except  for  a  patch  behind  each  eye  and  a  longitudinal  patch  at 
base;  sides  of  rostrum  squamose. 
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i  very  minutely  punctate,  with  &  feeble  longitudinftl  im- 

at  base;  ocular  fovta  very  large^  bounded  on  each  side 

\  itself.     Rostrum  wide,  slightly  shorter  than  protborax, 

ateiy  curved,  sides  incurved  to  middle;  in  ^  with  di.>3tinct 

ictures  throughout  but  coarse  only  at  sides  of  basal  third,  in 

shining  and  finely  punctate  except  at  sidefi  of  ba^e.  Scape 
inserted  two-iif  ths  f mm  apex  of  rostrum  and  the  length  of  f unicle; 
1st  joint  of  f unicle  stouter  but  very  little  longer  than  2nd,  2nd 
the  length  of  3rd  and  4th  combined.  Prothorax  rather  strongly 
transverse;  with  denne  partially  concealed  punctures.  Elytra 
»ubcylindrical,  very  little  wider  than  pro  thorax;  with  series  of 
large  punctures  becoming  much  smaller  posteriorly;  interstices! 
wider  than  punctures  and  separately  convejt,  the  3rd,  4th  and  5tb 
aiibtuberculateand  granulate  at  base,  U^ider  surface  with  dense 
parti  all  3'  concealed  punctures.  Femora  with  rather  large  acute 
teeth.     Length  7^,  roeitrum  H;  width  3  mm. 

Mob. — Q.  :  Endeavour  River  (Mr,  G,  Masters). 

The  ocular  fovea  is  larger  than  in  any  other  species  of  the  suVi- 
family  with  which  I  am  aequuinted.  To  the  naked  eye  the  basal 
half  of  the  elytra  appears  to  be  clothed  with  dark  scales  in 
patches,  but  thisi  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  scales  there  being 
much  ^sparser  than  elsewhere;  on  the  pn^ thorax  three  spots  (from 
the  name  oause)  may  be  seen  at  the  base. 

Perissops  alhomotatub,  n.sp. 

^  ^9  Eiongate-ovate,  strongly  convex,  polished.  Black,  ancenDse 
almost  black.  Clothed  with  very  distinct  but  small  patches  of 
white  scales,  the  interspaces  very  feebly  and  indistinctly  clothed 
with  small  white  scales. 

Head  with  sparse,  indistinct  but  not  concealed  punctures;  ocular 
fovea  very  narrow.  Rostrum  stout,  the  length  of  prothorax, 
feebly  curved,  sides  incurved  to  middle;  rather  distinctly  punctate 
except  between  antennte.  Scape  inserted  two-fifths  from  apex  of 
rostrum  and  shorter  than  funicle,  two  basal  joints  of  f unicle 
rather  long,  1st  as  long  as  2nd  and  3rd  combined,  2nd  as  long  as 
3rd  and  4th  combined;  club  (for  the  genus)  rather  short.     Pro- 
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thorax  feebly  transverse;  with  dense,  minute  punctures  and  with 
much  larger  (but  still  small)  punctures  scattered  about.  Elytra 
widest  at  about  middle,  at  base  scarcely  wider  than  prothorax; 
with  series  of  rather  large  punctures  becoming  much  smaller  pos- 
teriorly; alternate  interstices  feebly  and  irregularly  but  dis- 
tinctly raised.  Under  surface  with  rather  sparse  minute  punc- 
tures ;  metastemal  episterna  impunctate  in  middle.  Femora 
rather  less  stout  than  usual  and  obtusely  dentate;  intermediate 
tibiae  very  feebly  angular  at  outer  base.  Length  8^,  rostrum  2^; 
width  4  mm. 

^a6.— X.S.W. :  Richmond  River  (Mr.  W.  W.  Froggatt). 

The  majority  of  the  punctures  are  not  concealed,  even  on  the 
prothorax.  On  the  prothorax  there  are  about  four  patches  of 
white  scales  on  each  side  and  a  very  distinct  median  stripe  on 
apical  half;  on  each  elytron  there  are  about  fifteen  small  spots  of 
irregular  size  and  more  numerous  posteriorly  than  elsewhere;  the 
sterna  and  legs  are  rather  densely  clothed;  on  the  head  there  is  a 
stripe  at  the  base. 

Prrissops  intricatcs,  n.sp. 

Elongate-ovate,  subcylindrical,  moderately  shining.  Brownish- 
black.  Clothed  with  scales  of  a  sooty-brown  and  almost  pure 
white  in  strong  contrast,  the  white  scales  forming  more  or  less 
irregular  patterns.  Under  surface  and  legs  with  white  scales, 
with  sooty  scales  in  obscure  patches.  Head  and  base  of  rostrum 
with  white  scales,  the  former  with  pale  fawn-coloured  scales  in 
middle  but  with  a  longitudinal  white  stripe  at  base. 

Head  with  small  dense  and  partially  concealed  punctures;  ocular 
fovea  very  narrow.  Rostrum  moderately  wide,  the  length  of 
prothorax,  feebly  curved;  distinctly  punctate  except  between 
antennie.  Scape  inserted  not  much  closer  to  apex  than  base  of 
rostrum  and  shorter  than  funicle;  1st  joint  of  funicle  the  length 
of  2nd  and  3rd  combined,  2nd  slightly  shorter  than  3rd;  club 
oblong-ovate.  Prothorax  lightly  transverse,  punctures  as  in  the 
preceding  except  that  they  are  concealed  by  clothing.  Elytra 
widest  at  about  middle,  at  base  no  wider  than  prothorax;  with 
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aeriea  of  large  punctures  Ijecommg  much  Bmaller  posteriorly; 
intyer^tices  wider  tlian  punctures,  separately  convex,  the  3rd  mther 
strongly  raised  and  granulate  at  base^  suture  feebly  transversely 
granulate.  Under  surfaces  inirmtely  punctate,  Fenwra  feebly 
dentate;  intermediate  tibife  distinctly  angular  at  the  outtjr  baBe. 
Length  9,  rostrum  2J;  width  4  mm. 

HaL  —  Q.  :  BriEibane  (type  in  31r,  A.  Simson's  Coll.). 

The  white  markings  on  the  pro  thorax  are  all  connected  and 
consist  of  a  stripe  on  each  side  and  which  are  divided  at  base  and 
a^^ain  at  apex,  joined  together  across  apical  third  and  with  a  stripe 
on  apical  half  erosi^Lng  it;  on  each  of  the  elytra  there  is  a 
semicircle  extending  from  the  btiae  to  basal  fourth,  a  zigzag 
oblique  stripe  extending  from  near  base  to  suture  at  apical  ihiinJ, 
where  from  the  3rd  and  ith  interstices  it  sends  out  an  irregular 
stripe  that  extends  quite  to  the  apex  with  a  short  inner  projec- 
tion. 

Pkris^ops  inthjcatior,  n.sp. 

Elliptic,  subcylindrical  and  subopatjue.  Blackish -brown, 
antenme  scarcely  paler.  Clothed  with  white  »calea  forming 
patterns,  the  in tersi paces  with  Kparse^  minute  and  darker  scales. 
Under  surface^  leg>i,  head  and  j* ides  of  ba^eof  rostrum  with  white 
scales* 

Head  and  antenna?  as  in  the  preceding.  Rostrum  considerably 
shorter  and  stouter  but  with  similar  punctures.  Prothorax  rather 
strongly  transverse;  densely  and  minutely  punctate^  and  with 
large,  round,  dense,  clearly  cut  punctures.  Elytra  at  extreme 
ha,^e  no  w^ider  than  prothorax,  but  wider  a  short  dintam^e  below-, 
thence  parallel  sided  to  near  apex;  with  aeries  of  large  punctures, 
on  basal  half  wider  than  interstices  but  becoming  very  indistinct 
posteriorly;  interstices  separately  convex,  the  alternate  ones  very 
feebly  raised,  the  suture  and  four  interstices  on  each  side  on  ba&al 
half  with  feeble  granules,  3rd  and  4th  subtuberculate  at  base. 
Under  surface  with  small  but  very  distinct  punctures.  Femora 
acutely  dentate;  intermediate  tibia3  distinctly  angular  at  the 
outer  base.     Length  6 J,  rostrum  Vl;  width  3  mm. 

Hah. — Q.  :  Barron  River  (type  in  Macleay  Mus.). 
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Close  to  the  preceding  species,  but  the  body  more  compact,  the 
punctures  much  stronger  (especially  on  prothorax)  and  the  rostrum 
shorter.  The  pattern  of  the  white  scales  is  much  as  in  intricatiMy 
but  is  less  sharply  defined  owing  to  their  looseness  and  the 
sparsity  of  darker  ones.  On  the  elytra  the  markings  are  as 
described  in  that  species  except  that  the  zigzag  stripe  commences 
at  the  base  itself;  on  the  prothorax  the  markings  are  the  same 
except  that  in  addition  the  median  line  is  continuous  and  that 
there  is  an  irregular  transverse  line  from  coxa  to  coxa. 

Pbrissops  brevicollis,  n.sp. 

Oblong-elliptic,  subdepressed,  opaque.  Brownish-black,  antennse 
of  a  dingy  red.  Rather  densely  clothed  with  ochreous  scales, 
with  small  sooty  spots  and  single  white  scales  scattered  about. 
Under  surface  and  legs  with  dense  and  rather  pale  scales. 

Head  with  dense  partially  concealed  punctures;  ocular  fovea 
feeble.  Rostrum  the  length  of  prothorax,  moderately  curved 
and  comparatively  thin;  in  $  with  distinct  punctures  (except 
between  antennse),  becoming  coarse  on  basal  third,  in  9  distinctly 
punctate  only  at  basal  third.  Scape  inserted  two-fifths  from 
apex  of  rostrum  and  slightly  shorter  than  funicle;  1st  joint  of 
funicle  as  long  as  2nd  and  3rd  combined,  2nd  as  long  as  3rd  and 
4th  combined.  Prothorax  strongly  transverse,  sides  strongly 
rounded;  with  dense,  round,  moderately  large,  partially  concealed 
punctures.  Elytra  slightly  wider  than  prothorax,  shoulders  pro- 
duced, sides  parallel  to  near  apex;  with  series  of  large  punctures 
becoming  smaller  posteriorly;  interstices  densely  punctate,  the 
alternate  ones  raised,  3rd  more  strongly  raised  at  base  than  the 
others  and  with  small  granules.  Under  surface  with  dense  and 
not  very  small  punctures.  Mesosternal  receptacle  semicircular 
and  not  suddenly  depressed  at  base.  Feniora  with  large  and 
acute  teeth.     Length  6 J,  rostrum  IJ;  width  3  mm. 

Hab, — Q. :  Endeavour  River  (Mr.  G.  Masters),  Cairns  (Macleay 
Mus.). 

A  rather  aberrant  species  and  less  convex  than  any  of  the 
others   here   described.      On   one  of  the  (6)  specimens   under 
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Ion  there  h  a  feeble  oblique  whitifih  fascia  from  the 
to  the  basal  third,  but  iiot  quite  reaching  the  Buture. 

PflKtSSOPS   EOBIGIKOSCS,  11. ^p. 

Elliptio,  opaque-  Blacky  antenuie  of  a  rather  din^^  red. 
Deimely  clothed  with  ochreous  scales,  amongst  which  white 
soalBs  are  singly  but  rather  thicklj  mterspersed,  each  elytron 
with  a  large  triangular  patch  of  dark  .-scales,  scutellum  glabrous. 
Under  surface  and  legs  with  whitish  scales. 

Mead  with  dense  concealed  punctures;  ocular  fov^ea  indistinct, 
nostrum  the  length  of  prothorax,  lightly  curved,  wide,  aides 
incurved  to  middle;  in  ^  with  rather  coarse  punctures  (except 
between  antennetj),  becoming  decidedly  coarse  on  baaal  third;  in 
2  the  rostrum  is  longer  and  thinner,  and  the  punctures,  though 
moderately  distinct  in  front,  are  coarse  only  ou  tVie  basal  fourth. 
Scape  in  (J  inserted  slightly  closer  to  apex  than  base  of  rostrum 
(in  9  ^**^*  ^ersa)  and  shorter  than  funicle,  the  latter  as  in  the 
preceding  species,  except  that  it  i^^  a  little  stouter,  Froihorax 
moderately  transverse;  with  dense,  moderately  large  and  more  or 
less  concealed  punctures?;  with  a  scarcely'  traceable  median  carina. 
Elytra  scarcely  wider  than  prothorax.  shoulders  very  feebly 
rounded,  parallel-sided  to  near  apex;  with  aeries  of  large  punc- 
tures becoming  smaller  posteriorly;  interstices  wider  than  punc- 
tures, the  alternate  ones  feebly  raised,  and  all  with  minute 
shining  granules,  which  become  very  indistinct  posteriorly. 
Vndrr  aurjaee  with  dense  and  not  \  ery  small  punctures.  Meao- 
sternal  receptacle  lii;btly  transverse,  base  almost  flat,  suddenly 
and  strongly  elevated  in  front.  Femora  with  rather  large  acute 
teeth.  Length  9,  rostrum  2^  ;  width  4  ;  variation  in  length 
7-9  i  ram. 

Hab. — Q.:  Cape  York,  Somerset  ^Macieay  Mus.),  Endeavour 
River  (Mr.  C.  French),  Mount  Dryander  (Mr.  A.  Simson). 

Allied  to  but  very  distinct  from  the  preceding  species.  On 
some  of  the  (6)  specimens  under  examination  there  are  a  few 
small  sooty  patches  on  the  disc  of  both  prothorax  and  elytra;  on 
the  former  there  are  sometimes  four  feeble  whitish  spots.     The 
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large  dark  patches  on  the  elytra  form  isosceles  triangles,  of  which 
the  widest  side  extends  from  each  shoulder  to  the  3rd  interstice 
beyond  the  middle;  on  perfect  specimens  the  triangles  are  sharply 
defined,  but  when  rubbed,  these  are  less  distinct. 

Genus  Axiokicus,  Pascoe. 
Journ.  Linn.  Soc.,  Zool.,  x.  1869,  p.  455. 
Eyes  large,  finely  faceted,  rather  widely  separated.  Rostrum 
rather  stout  and  almost  straight.  Antennm  rather  stout.  Legs 
rather  long;  femora  feebly  grooved  and  dentate,  posterior  not 
extending  to  apex  of  abdomen ;  tibise  flat  and  thin,  almost 
straight,  external  edge  of  the  intermediate  angular.  Other 
characters  as  in  Perissops, 

This  genus  is  very  close  indeed  to  Pertaaopf,  but  as  its  type  is 
a  well  marked  and  well  known  species  it  was  not  thought  advisable 
to  propose  its  degradation;  more  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  some  of  the  species  now  placed  in  Periaaopa  may  not  remain 
there. 

AxioNicus  iNSiONis,  Pasc;  l,c.  No.  5501. 

^.  Elliptic,  strongly  convex,  as  deep  as  wide.  Black  or 
brownish-block.  Densely  and  irregularly  clothed  with  short  or 
subelongate  scales,  varying  from  snowy-white  to  velvety-black. 

Head  with  dense  but  shallow  and  partially  concealed  punctures. 
Rostrum  almost  the  length  of  pro  thorax,  almost  parallel-sided; 
coarsely  and  irregularly  punctate.  First  joint  of  funicle  longer 
than  2nd.  Prothorax  subconical,  no  wider  than  long;  with 
irregular  and  rather  coarse  punctures;  with  several  longitudinal 
waved  and  obtuse  ridges,  and  a  very  distinct  median  carina. 
Elytra  strongly  convex  throughout,  not  much  more  than  twice 
the  length  and  outline  continuous  with  that  of  prothorax; 
punctures  not  very  large;  alternate  interstices  very  distinctly 
raised  and  usually  shining,  the  3rd  sub  tube  rculate  near  base;  a 
subtriangular  space  from  the  shoulders  to  the  suture  beyond  the 
middle  with  distinct  granules,  each  of  which  is  hollow  and  bears 
a  seta  on  its  posterior  face.     Under  surface  with  dense,  partially 
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concealed  puncture}*.  Anterior  le^g  long  and  thin,  their  femora 
very  minutely  dentate,  and  tibue  almost  perfectly  straight;  four 
posterior  femora  shorter,  stouter  and  more  distinctly  dentate; 
intermediate  tibise  lightly  curv^ed,  and  with  an  angular  projection  ^ 
near  the  outer  base,  so  that  the  Imsal  portion  appears  to  be  ■ 
quadrate.  Length  16,  rostrum  4j^;  width  7;  variation  in  length 
11-16  mm.  _ 

Q.   Differs  in  having  the  femora  with  equal   teeth,  and   the     I 
anterior  and    posterior  of  equal    length,   the  rostrum    thinner, 
suddenly    narrowed    from    near   base,    the*   wider    portion    only 
squamosa,  elsewhere  being  iihining  and  comparatively  finely  and 
sparsely  punctate. 

^a^,—*^  Queensland '^  {Pose  oe).  Rock  h  amp  ton  (Slaeleay  Mus.) 
— N.8.W.t  Wellington  (Mr.  W.  W.  Froggatt),  Tamworfch  (Lea). 

One  of  the  most  distinct  species  of  the  subfamily.  The  white 
scales  form  a  distinct  patch  at  the  apex  of  prothorax^  a  very 
distinct  postmedian  oblique  fascia  on  the  elytra,  almost  entirely 
clothe  the  metasternum,  are  distributed  in  small  spots  and 
stripes  on  the  abdomen,  and  are  prettily  variegated  with  dark 
brown  on  the  legs, 

MSTRANIOMORPHA,    U.g. 

Ej/eM  very  large,  rather  finely  faceted,  subapproximate.  R^irum 
moderately  short  and  stout,  feebly  curved-  A  nienniv  rather  stout; 
club  oblong-ovate,  sutures  straight.  Elytra  oblong-cordate,  wid«r 
than  pro  thorax  at  base.  Peckiral  canal  terminated  between  four 
anterior  eoxffi,  MemsUrnal  r^ctpiach  rather  strongly  rai^d, 
sides  incurved  to  base,  emargi  nation  semicircular  ;  cavernous. 
L^g4  rather  short,  femora  stout,  dentate,  distinctly  grooved, 
posterior  not  extending  to  apex  of  abdomen;  tibiie  scarcely  com- 
pressed, external  edge  angular.     Other  characters  aa  in  Ptrigmpit. 

Metraniomorpha  entima,  n.sp. 

Dark  brownish-black,  antennae  dull  reddish-brown.  Moderately 
densely  clothed  with  small  but  moderately  long  sooty  adpressed 
scales,  under  surface  and  legs  with  longer  and  pale  scales.     Head 
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with  two  very  distinct  eye-like  spots  of  sooty-black  scales  sur- 
rounded by  white  scales,  the  white  scales  conjoined  between  the 
two  spots;  each  elytron  at  apex  with  a  round  spot  of  velvety-black 
scales  surrounded  by  a  snowy-white  ring;  white  scales  margining 
scutellum. 

H€(id  with  punctures  and  ocular  fovea  concealed;  eyes  almost 
touching.  Rostrum  slightly  shorter  than  prothorax  and  rather 
wide,  wider  at  apex  than  elsewhere ;  coarsely  punctate,  but 
punctures  more  or  less  concealed  behind  antennae;  with  a  feeble 
median  ridge.  Scape  shorter  than  funicle,  inserted  two-fifths 
from  apex  of  rostrum  ;  two  basal  joints  of  funicle  stout  but 
moderately  long,  the  others  transverse.  Prothorax  moderately 
transverse,  sides  strongly  rounded,  base  strongly  bisinuate;  disc 
feebly,  the  sides  rather  strongly,  punctate.  Scutellum  round, 
level  with  but  separated  from  elytra  by  a  circular  impression. 
Elytra  considerably  (but  not  suddenly)  wider  than  prothorax, 
and  fully  thrice  as  long,  sides  gently  and  continuously  rounded; 
with  series  of  small  distant  punctures;  interstices  much  wider 
than  punctures,  and  not  separately  rounded.  Under  surface 
rather  densely  punctate;  3rd  and  4th  abdominal  segments  drawn 
backwards  at  sides.  Femora  stout,  rather  acutely  dentate, 
posterior  scarcely  extending  to  apical  segment ;  all  the  tibisB 
angular  at  the  outer  base,  the  posterior  near  the  apex  as  well. 
Length  9 J,  rostrum  2;  width  5^  mm. 

Z^a6.— N.S. W. :  Ballina  (Mr.  W.  W.  Froggatt). 

The  outline  of  this  species  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  Metrania 
palliata  as  figured  by  Mr.  Pascoe.*  The  eye-like  spots  are  very 
distinct  on  both  head  and  elytra;  the  white  scales  about  the 
scutellum  are  less  distinct;  on  the  prothorax  there  are  several 
feeble  clusters  of  pale  scales.  The  sooty  scales  on  the  unique 
specimen  under  examination  have  a  greasy  appearance,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  boiled  as  well  as  soaked  for  some  con- 
siderable time  in  chloroform. 

*  Joum.  Linn.  Soc,  Zool.,xi.,  pi.  xiii.,  fig.  11,  1872. 
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loderatelj'  large,  finely  faceted,  rather  widely  se^parated, 
short,  wide  and  feebly  curved.     Aittejt^if^  stout;   acape 

.™«,  nearer  apex  than  base  of   ro?itrum   and    longer   than 

funicle;  1st  joint  of  funicle  stout,  the  others  strongly  transverse^ 
club  stout,  aim  oat  the  length  of  funicle,  suturesi  oblique.  Elytra^ 
cordate,  wider  than  p roth o rax  and  each  separately  rounded 
at  base.  Mmoiteniai  receptncls  feebly  raised,  semicircular, 
cavernous.  Leys  short;  tibhe  rather  flat,  feebly  curved^  external 
edge  angular.     Other  characters  as  in  PeriififOps* 

From  nearly  all  the  close  allien  of  Perissopg  this  genus  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  very  short  funicle  and  by  each  elytron  being 
separately  rounded  at  the  base;  it  is  very  close  to  Axio7ncu9,  but 
the  two  charactei^  mentioned  are  sufliciently  distinctive.  I  have 
dedicated  the  genus  to  ^Ir.  J.  G.  Otto  Tepper,  of  the  South 
Australian  Museum,  and  the  first  (so  far  as  I  am  awai'e)  to 
attempt  to  popularis^e  the  study  of  Australian  insects. 

Length  fl  mm,  or  less.,, , ,...„. ,.„  ..     mrcniiiit. 

Length  11  mm.  or  more .„„....  .......     m^J&r. 

Tepperia  sTsitccjtT^,  n,sp, 

Dark  reddish-brown.  Very  densely  clothed  with  scales  rary* 
ing  from  a  pale  to  dark  chocolate- brown  and  interspersed  (rather 
thickly  at  sides  of  pro  thorax)  with  white  scales;  elytra  with  a 
very  distinct  whitish  fascia  at  summit  of  posterior  declivity, 
extending  between  the  5th  interstices,  the  margins  more  or  less 
indented  and  bounded  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  by  darker  scales. 
Under  surface  and  legs  with  dense  whitish  scales,  becoming 
darker  (but  picked  out  with  white  scales)  on  three  apical  segments, 
the  tibisB  and  apex  of  femora.  Head  and  rostrum  with  paler 
scales  than  on  prothorax,  and  with  white  scales  (thick  on  apex  of 
rostrum)  rather  thinly  scattered  about. 

Head  with  dense  concealed  punctures;  towards  base  with  an 
impressed  (but  concealed)  median  line.  Rostrum  shorter  than 
prothorax,  very  feebly  curved,  sides  incurved  to  middle,  scarcely 
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twice  as  long  as  the  greatest  width;  with  dense  concealed  punctures 
throughout  and  with  a  feebly  traceable  median  carina.  Prothorax 
transverse,  subconical,  base  bisinuate;  with  dense  minute  punctures 
and  scattered  larger  ones,  all  of  which  are  concealed.  Scutellum 
subquadrate.  Elytra  not  much  wider  than  prothorax  and  scarcely 
twice  and  one-half  as  long,  shoulders  rounded,  sides  feebly 
decreasing  (with  a  rounded  outline)  to  near  apex;  with  series  of 
large,  round,  deep,  more  or  less  concealed  punctures,  becoming 
smaller  posteriorly;  alternate  interstices  distinctly  but  rather 
feebly  itiised.  UncUr  snrftice  with  dense,  minute  and  concealed 
punctures  and  with  larger  partially  exposed  ones.  Suture  between 
1st  and  2nd  abdominal  segments  lightly  curved  in  middle. 
Femora  stout,  shallowly  grooved  and  rather  feebly  dentate, 
posterior  scarcely  extending  to  penultimate  segments;  all  the 
tibiae  angular  outwardly  near  base.  Length  9,  rostrum  2;  width 
5;  variation  in  length  7j^-9  mm. 

ZTaft.— N.S.W. :  Yass  (Mr.  W.  W.  Froggatt),  Clarence  River 
(Macleay  Mus.),  Tam worth  (Lea;  on  the  "Kurrajong"  Sterculia 
sp.). 

The  elytral  fascia  is  always  distinct  though  much  less  so  on 
some  specimens  than  on  others. 

Tepperia  major,  n.sp.  v.  n.var. 

Dark  reddish-brown.  Very  densely  clothed  with  rusty-brown 
scales  (paler  on  under  surface  than  elsewhere),  amongst  which 
white  scales  are  rather  thinly  scattered,  proth(»rax  with  an  obscure 
darker  patch  at  base;  elytra  at  summit  of  posterior  declivity  with 
a  fasciate  patch  (wider  along  suture  than  at  sides)  of  whitish 
scales  extending  between  the  5th  in^rstices.  Length  1 1  Jj,  rostrum 
3;  width  6§;  variation  in  length  11-12  mm. 

i7a6.— N.S.W.  :  Richmond  River. 

In  general  appearance  very  close  to  the  preceding  species,  but 
the  rostrum  longer  and  more  noticeably  curved,  the  elytra  pro- 
portionately wider,  the  clothing  less  variegated  and  rustier,  with 
the  individual  scales  longer;  the  scales  have  also  a  decided  ten- 
42 
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dency  to  form  into  small  fascicles  (especially  those  composing  the 
fascia),  whikt  in  tlie  preceding'  speciea  this  is  much  less  the  ca&e. 
I  have  also  never  seen  a  specimen  ol  juftjor  less  than  II  mm.,  nor 
of  st&rcuHf^  more  than  9  mnu  in  length. 

PfiKtJDOTBPPERIA,  n.g, 

E^e^  not  \ery  largo,  ovate »  rather  coarsely  faceted.  Baati'%tfn 
rather  sh  or  t  a  nd  a  ton  t ,  fee  bly  curved*  jiw^eRfiffimoderatelystout; 
scape  inserted  nearer  apex  than  base  of  rostrtim  and  the  length 
of  fuoicle;  two  biisal  joints  of  the  latter  moderately  long,  the 
others  strongly  transverse;  club  rather  large^  almost  the  length 
of  funic le,  sutures  oblique.  Elvira  elongate-cordate,  wider  than 
prothorax  and  each  separately  rounded  at  base.  Other  eharaotera 
as  in  Peri^sops. 

In  it;*  elytra  separately  rounded  at  the  base  and  short  funiele 
this  genus  resembles  Tepperia,  but  the  tibiie  are  different  and  the 
facets  of  the  eyes  larger. 

PSKUDOTEPPEEIA    COMPTA,  n.sp. 

Black,  antenne  and  tarsi  reddish-hrown.  Mfxlerately  densely 
clothed  with  ochreous- brown  scales,  becoming  chocolate-brown  m 
places,  prothorax  with  a  few  feeble  spots  of  pale  scales;  each 
elytron  with  two  large  patches  of  cream-coloured  scales  and  two 
velvety  black  spotf^. 

Head  with  dense  concealed  punctures.  Rostrum  shorter  than 
prothorax,  sides  slightly  irregular;  densely  and  strongly  punctate 
throughout,  but  the  punctures  concealed  behind  antennae.  Pro- 
thorax lightly  transverse,  sides  strongly  rounded,  base  very 
decidedly  bisinuate  and  more  than  twice  the  width  of  apex; 
densely  punctate  throughout,  the  punctures  rather  large  but  more 
or  less  concealed,  on  the  side  the  interstices  between  the  punctures 
frequently  showing  as  granules;  with  a  feeble  but  almost  con- 
tinuous median  carina.  Scutelliun  small  and  shining.  Elytra 
not  much  and  not  suddenly  wider  than  prothorax,  and  about 
twice  and  one-half  as  long;  with  series  of  apparently  large  but 
concealed  punctures;  interstices  rather  narrow  and  with  irregular 
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series  of  small  shining  granules.  Under  surface  with  dense  but 
more  or  less  concealed  punctures.  Legs  rather  short  and  densely 
punctate;  femora  stout,  distinctly  but  not  very  strongly  dentate, 
posterior  scarcely  extending  to  apical  segment;  tibiae  feebly  com- 
pressed and  bisinuate  beneath,  in  addition  to  the  (strong)  terminal 
hook  each  with  a  subapical  tooth.  Length  8,  rostrum  2;  width 
4  mm. 

ffab, — N.W.  Australia  (type  in  Macleay  Mus.). 

The  pale  patches  of  scales  on  the  elytra  are  near  the  base  and 
on  the  posterior  declivity;  the  basal  patch  extends  from  the  3rd 
interstice  to  the  margin,  its  anterior  inner  angle  being  marked 
with  a  dark  and  perfectly  circular  velvety  spot;  the  posterior 
patch  is  irregularly  semicircular  in  outline  and  commences  on  the 
2nd  interstice;  its  inner  face  at  the  middle  is  marked  with  an 
angular  dark  spot  similar  in  character  to  the  basal  one. 

Critomerus,  n.g. 

Eyes  large,  rather  finely  faceted,  subcontiguous.  Rostrum 
moderately  long  and  rather  thin  but  not  rounded,  lightly  curved. 
Club  ovate,  sutures  straight.  Pectoral  canal  terminated  between 
four  anterior  coxae.  Abdomen  with  perfectly  straight  sutures,  1st 
segment  slightly  longer  than  the  two  following  combined,  inter- 
coxal  process  narrow,  2nd  the  length  of  5th  and  very  slightly 
longer  than  3rd  or  4th.  Anterior  femora  bidentate.  Other 
characters  as  in  Perissops. 

Closely  allied  to  Perissops,  but  the  anterior  femora  bidentate. 
The  species  described  below  appears  to  be  a  common  one  in 
certain  parts  of  Queensland.  This  genus  is  a  highly  interesting 
one  on  account  of  the  bidentate  anterior  femora. 

Critomerus  emblematicus,  n.sp. 

Brownish-black,  antennae  of  a  dingy  red.  Densely  clothed  with 
scales  varying  from  a  dark  straw-colour  to  ochreous;  prothorax 
with  small  chocolate-brown  scales  except  on  sides,  a  few  spots 
scattered  about,  and   a   basal   median   patch   that  is  suddenly 
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I      ^d  in  front  at  iU  middle  and  has  a  slight  projection  on 

side  before  the  narrower  part;  each  elytron  with  a  triangtilar 

a!  chocolate-brown  sc^le^  extending  from  the  side  to  the 

mterstice  beyond  tbe  midclle,  the  side  beyond  the  triangle 

itti  a  small  dark  apot,  each  »ide  at  base  with  two  small  dark 

ipobs.     Each  of  tbe  femora  and  tibiw  with  an  obscmre  spot  of 

lark  scaler.     Head  behind  and  between  ejea  and  iide^  at  base  of 

rostrum  feebly  clothed. 

He/td  with  amall»  dense,  not  concealed  punctures-    Rostrum  the 

length  of   protborax,  rooderateJy  wide,  sidea  lightly  incnrveci  to 

middle;   basal  half   coarsely  punctate,  aptcal   half    shining  and 

rather  finely  punctate.     Scape  inserted  one-third  from  apex  of 

rostrum;  two  b&sal  joints  of  funiele  subequal  in  length,  4tb-7th 

t  ransFe  rse,     Protharax  t  rans  verse^  s  u  boon  icaL,  ba^  rat  her  s  trough* 

nttate  and   more  than  twice  the  width  of  apexj  with  f^tuall, 

MMe,  more  or  less  concealed  punctures,     Scuiellum  shining  and 

otjgHQYate.     Eliftra  scarcely  more  than  twice  the  length  of 

pi-o thorax,  the  outlines  continuous;  with  series  of  small  concealed 

(       D^s^  interstice?  not  separately  raised  and  not  at  all  distinct , 

wmnute  shining  granules  more  numerous  on  and  about  suture 

se where.     Under  surface  with  den^e  more  or  less  concealed 

res.      Femora  stuut^  posterior  not  extending  to  apex  of 

a^..^^^^^,  anterior  strongly  bidentate,  tbe  apical  tooth  more  acute 

than  the  basal  one;  interme.'iiate  feebly,  the  posterior  s^till  mom 

feebly  unidentate;  tibiaB  lightly  curved.     Length  8,  rostrum  2^; 

width  4}   mm. 

ff<ib. — Queensland  (Mr.  C.  French),  Cairns  (Mr.  G.  Masters), 
Endeavour  River  (Macleay  Mus.). 

A  strongly  marked  species.  Tbe  pale  basal  patch  on  the  pro- 
thorax  is  not  unlike  the  crest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Qdeesslandica,  n.g. 

Eyes  moderately  large,  coarsely  faceted.  Rostrum  not  very 
long,  moderately  wide,  almost  straight.  Antennre  rather  stout; 
club  rather  large  and  ovate,  sutures  feebly  curved.  Prothorax 
strongly  transverse.      Pectoral  canal   terminated   between  four 


I 


i 
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anterior  coxse.  Mesoaternal  receptacle  feebly  raised,  strongly 
transverse,  emargination  widely  transverse;  cavernous.  Legs 
rather  short;  femora  edentate,  distinctly  grooved.  Other  char- 
acters as  in  Peris8op8, 

The  eyes  are  more  coarsely  faceted  than  in  any  of  the  close 
allies  of  Perissopsj  the  prothorax  is  more  transverse  and  the 
femora  are  edentate,  so  that  the  genus  is  a  rather  distinct  one. 

Elytra  with  a  circular  patch  of  dark  scales  posteriorly posticalis. 

Elytra  without  dark  scales  posteriorly mundus. 

QUERNSLANDICA    POSTICALIS,  n.Sp. 

Reddish-brown,  antennae  paler.     Elytra  with  large,  soft,  dingy  - 
whitish  scales,  a  large  and  almost  circular  patch  of  chocolate- 
brown  scales  on  posterior  declivity.     Under  surface  with  large, 
soft,  round,  dingy  white  scales;  legs  densely  squamose.    Head  and 
base  of  rostrum  with  dingy  scales. 

He€ui  with  dense  concealed  punctures.  Rostrum  the  length  of 
prothorax  and  rather  wide,  sides  feebly  decreasing  in  width  to 
antennse,  thence  parallel  to  apex;  basal  third  strongly  punctate, 
elsewhere  shining  and  Hnely  but  distinctly  punctate.  Scape 
inserted  two-fifths  from  apex  of  rostrum  and  the  length  of  funicle; 
two  basal  joints  of  the  latter  moderately  long  and  subequal,  the 
others  transverse.  Prothorax  bisiauate  at  base;  with  dense,  round, 
not  very  large  punctures  l^ecomiag  minute  at  apex.  Elytra 
scarcely  wider  than  prothorax  and  twice  and  one-half  as  long; 
with  series  of  moderately  large  almost  entirely  concealed  punc- 
tures; interstices  regular  and  feebly  separately  convex.  Under 
surface  with  moderately  dense  punctures,  each  of  which  is  trace- 
able although  covered  by  a  scale.  Posterior  ftrnora  terminated 
considerably  before  apex  of  abdomen;  tibiae  compressed  and 
lightly  curved.     Length  5  J,  rostrum  IJ;  width  2^  mm. 

hab. — Lizard  Island  (Mr.  G.  Masters). 

As  this  species  is  very  distinct,  I  have  described  it,  although 
on  the  unique  specimen  under  examination  the  prothoracic  scales 
are  almost  entirely  abraded;  they  appear,  however,  to  be  much 
the  same  as  on  the  elytra. 
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QlBSN^LAKDICA    MUNDAp  n.Bp. 

Blackish' brown,  anteunae  dull  red,  Dens^^ly  clothed  with  soft 
creamy -white  scales,  darker  at  base  of  prothorax  and  sarroundiug 
(except  at  base)  a  large  median  E?pace  (where  the  scales  arc  pale) 
on  the  elytra;  pro  thoracic  s<:ales  much  larger  than  those  of  elytra 
and  formed  into  rix  feeble  fascicle  a,  four  acroj^s  middle  and  two 
at  apex,  Under  surface  with  dull  white  scales  becoming  darker 
from  middle  of  3nd  abdominal  segment;  leg^i  with  dark  wcales 
picked  out  with  white,  exttepton  the  lower  parts  of  femora  where 
they  are  almost  entirely  white.  Head  with  dense  fawn-coloured 
scales  becoming  white  at  ba^e  of  rostrum, 

H^ad  with  dense  concealed  punctures.  Rostrum  the  length  of 
prothorax,  sides  feebly  decreasing  in  width  to  near  antennie, 
thence  parallel  to  apexi  in  $  basal  half  coarsely  punctate^  apical 
half  subopaque  and  moderately  strongly  punctate;  in  5  only  the 
basal  thiitl  m  strongly  punctate,  elsewhci^  shining  and  linely 
punctate.  Frothcra^^  elytra  and  I^jjh  as  in  the  preceding,  Unthr 
aurfact  with  dense  and  almost  entirely  concealed  punctures. 
Length  5,  rostrum  1^;  width  ^\\  variation  in  lenglh  4-5  mm. 

^a6.— Q. :  Cape  York  (Macleay  Mus,). 

The  clothing  is  of  a  peculiarly  saft  nature.  The  pro  thoracic 
scales  {except  those  compo^^iuf:  the  fascicles  and  a  few  that  are 
feebly  concave)  are  perfectly  flat. 

Genus  Protopalus,  Schonherr. 

Gen.  Spec.  Cure.  iv.  Pt.  1,  p.  44,  Genus  No.  303;  Waterhouae, 
Trans.  Ent  Soc.  n.  ser.  ii.  p.  191,  Proc.  p.  102;  Lacordaire,  Gen. 
Col.  vii.  p.  132. 

Head  moderately  large,  not  concealed  by  prothorax;  ocular 
fovea  variable.  Eyes  large  and  finely  faceted,  produced  below. 
Rostrum  stout  or  moderately  stout,  slightly  curved,  the  length  of 
or  considerably  longer  than  prothorax.  Antennoi  variable; 
slender,  inserted  closer  to  apex  of  rostrum  than  base;  club  small, 
joints  oblique.      Prothorax  subconical,  apex  feebly  produced  and 
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rounded,  base  bisinuate;  constriction  deep;  ocular  lobes  produced, 
moderately  acute  and  almost  right-angled;  carinate  along  median 
line.  Scutellum  distinct,  rounded,  transverse  or  longitudinal. 
Elytra  much  wider  than  prothorax,  shoulders  prominent,  sides 
decreasing  in  width  from  base;  suture  strongly  raised.  Pectoral 
canal  moderately  deep  and  wide,  terminated  between  the  inter- 
mediate or  the  four  anterior  coxae.  Mesosternal  receptacle 
variable.  Metasternum  shorter  than  basal  segment  of  abdomen; 
epistema  moderately  large.  Abdomen  large,  sutures  distinct;  Ist 
segment  about  twice  the  length  of  2nd;  intercoxal  process  narrow 
^nd  rounded;  3rd  and  4th  large,  their  combined  length  greater 
than  that  of  the  2nd  or  5th.  Legs  long;  femora  ridged  beneath, 
the  ridge  of  each  terminating  in  a  feeble  tooth;  feebly  grooved; 
posterior  passing  elytra  or  not;  tibise  compressed,  thin,  in  addition 
to  terminal  hook  with  an  almost  obsolete  subapical  tooth;  tarsi 
shorter  than  tibiie,  3rd  joint  wide,  deeply  bilobed,  claw-joint 
elongate,  setose;  claws  stout.  Elliptic  (except  for  shoulders), 
strongly  convex,  granulate,  winged. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  genera  of  the  Australian  Crypto- 
rhynchideSf  and  rivalling  many  of  the  Brenihidce  in  its  sexual 
variations.  Its  most  extraordinary  feature  is  the  mesosternal 
receptacle :  in  Schunherri  it  is  open,  in  tectus  it  is  of  the  usual 
cavernous  form,  in  dromedarius  it  is  very  slightly,  and  in  carinatus 
moderately  cavernous.  The  apex  of  the  rostrum  in  the  majority 
of  the  species  rests  in  the  mesosternal  receptacle,  but  in  Schon- 
herri  it  extends  beyond  it  to  the  abdomen.  Four  species  occur 
in  the  tropical  scrubs  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  and 
a  fifth*  is  described  from  New  Guinea.  Nearly  every  species  of 
all  the  genera  (both  Australian  and  foreign)  allied  to  Protopalns 
has  a  small  spot  of  whitish  scales  on  each  side  of  the  elytra 
towards  the  apex;  in  most  of  the  genera  also  the  antennae  are 
more  or  less  abnormal.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  characters 
subject  to  sexu&l  variation,  the  Australian  species  may  be  thus 
tabulated  : — 

♦  P,  alboguttatut,  Chev.,  Pet.  Nouv.  ii.  1877,  p.  189. 
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nuternrtl  receptacle  open, , .., Schr^iherri^  Wftterli* " 

lal  receptacle  cavern ons, 

of  f  unicle  shorter  than  ^ad, 

Ltitefsticea  granulate. .k..h.h......,».,..  frw£aiif$,  Pa«c* 

umj  the  BUtuml  interstices  gran alalc. , . , , .  ..  ......  cfroTir^rfdnuir,  Bojed, 

ret  joint  of  Eanicla  longer  thi^ti  2nd. . .,.  ...,,..  Ucins^  n.ep. 

Pro  TOP  ALUS  Scbokhhsrbi,  Waterb, 

Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  n.  ser.  ii,  p.  102  and  Proc,  p.  lOi  ;  ^lii^U  Cut, 
Sp*  No.  5575  ;  P.  innignicorniSf  Lca,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc  N.S,  Wale»j 
lti93,p,  630. 

At  the  time  I  described  this  i-^markable  insect  I  had  only  seen 
the  description  as  given  un  p.  192  of  the  Transactions,  and  was 
unaware  of  the  note  (not  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue)  in  the 
F roce ed mgs  m en tion i ng  t h e  1  e ngt hs  of  1 1 1 e  funic ul ar  joi u t e .  Mr. 
Waterhousej  moreover^  had  only  seen  the  female,  and  his  deacrip- 
tion  of  course  would  not  apply  to  the  niale.  In  thia  species  the 
mesosternal  receptacle  in  decidedly  open. 

P.  SCHOKNHEJIRI,  Yftl\  AKTEKKAB1U8,  var.nOV- 

The  male  aa  described  by  me  appear*  tu  be  the  normal  form, 
a8  I  have  since  ^een  four  others  agreeing  in  the  remarkable  rostrum 
and  anteniiie;  but  1  have  under  examination  a  small  male  whicli 
I  cannot  but  regard  as  conspecific,  although  it  differs  to  a  trulj 
remarkable  extent  in  the  rostrum,  antennae  and  legs.  The  ocular 
fovea  is  very  small  and  round.  The  rostrum  is  much  shorter, 
much  less  dilated  at  apex  and  near  base,  and  the  scrobes  are 
comparatively  deep  throughout.  The  scape  is  the  exact  length 
of  the  rostrum  and  just  passes  the  eye,  the  apex  when  at  rest 
lying  in  a  very  shallow  impression  before  the  forehead;  the  2nd 
joint  of  the  funicle  is  almost  twice  the  length  of  the  Ist  and  at 
its  apex  is  not  much  thicker,  the  swollen  portion  being  decidedly 
shorter  than  the  3rd  joint;  the  club  is  comparatively  shorter  and 
stouter.  In  my  type  ^  the  anterior  femora  project  for  more  than 
half  their  length  in  front  of  the  prothorax:  in  the  variety  they 
project  only  for  about   one-third,  and    the   other  legs  are  even 
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ahorter  than  in  9.  Its  dimensions  are : — Length  from  eyes  to 
apex  of  elytra  13J  (18*);  rostrum  GJ  (10),  scape  5J  (15),  first 
joint  of  funicle  1 J  (5 J),  second  2^  {^);  anterior  femora  6  (9 J), 
posterior  5^  (7^).  Width  across  shoulders  6^  (8);  muzzle  1^  (2). 
Depth  beneath  hump  7  (9)  mm. 

Protopalus  drombdarius,  Boisd.;  /.c,  No.  6574. 
F.  Stephensiy  Bohem.,  l.c, 

$,  Black,  elevated  portions  feebly  shining;  antennae  piceous- 
brown,  parts  of  the  mouth  (mandibles  excepted)  pale  red. 
Moderately  clothed  with  sooty-brown,  ochreous  and  pale  yellow 
scales;  each  elytral  puncture  with  one  or  more  scales.  Prothorax 
with  three  feeble  basal  stripes  of  pale  scales.  Sutural  crest  of  elytra 
with  setae,  short  and  brown  at  base,  l^ecoming  longer  and  almost 
black  near  but  not  at  apex,  and  with  several  small  tufts  of  pale 
scales.  Under  surface  rather  more  densely  clothed  than  upper, 
the  scales  varying  from  almost  white  to  dark  ochreous-brown; 
abdomen  with  feeble  lines  of  pale  scales;  pectoral  canal  almost 
glabrous.  Head,  rostrum  and  legs  rather  sparsely  squamose. 
Funicle  with  long  hair,  moderately  dense  inwardly,  shorter  and 
sparser  outwardly. 

Head  sparsely  and  feebly  punctate;  a  feeble  ridge  behind  the 
(shallow)  ocular  fovea.  Rostrum  longer  than  prothorax,  slightly 
decreasing  in  width  to  near  antennw,  beyond  antennae  flattened, 
a  feeble  ridge  from  ocular  fovea  to  beyond  middle,  a  shorter  ridge 
on  each  side  distinctly  elevated  near  eyes;  four  grooves  opening 
out  between  eyes,  the  two  lateral  continued  almost  to  antennae; 
not  strongly  but  moderately  densely  punctate,  especially  at  apex, 
very  irregularly  towards  base ;  beneath  with  three  irregularly 
granulate  ridges,  the  inner  one  rather  feeble  and  punctate  at 
apex.  Scape  almost  the  length  of  funicle  and  club  combined, 
inserted  at  about  one-fifth  from  apex  of  rostrum,  and  resting  in  a 
shallow  scrobe;  all  joints  of  the  funicle  longer  than  wide,  the  1st 

•  The  dimensions  given  in  brackets  are  those  of  the  <f  specimen  described 
by  me  as  insignicomU. 
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^ly  shorter  thaa  2nd  and  filightl?  longer  than  3rUj  5th-7tb 
!  ual  ill  length.     Prothoraut  with  iv  strongly  elevated  median 

cartTia  in  front,  stoutest  in  middle,  and  from  there  feebly  con- 
tinned  to  base;  each  side  of  it  in  fi^ont  not  granulate,  but  else- 
where with  large  granules,  each  of  which  is  supplied  with  a  sooty 
seta.  ScuUillum  round.  Elytra  about  once  and  one-half  the  width 
of  prothorax,  shoulders  produced  laterally  and  angular  ;  sides 
dec  reading  to  apex,  apex  widely  rounded*  suture  strongly  raised 
from  near  base  to  about  one- third  from  apex,  the  ridge  granulate 
and  abrupt  at  both  ita  base  and  apex,  a  distinct  and  moderately 
large  subconical  tubercle*  on  tlurd  interstice  near  base;  seriate- 
punctate,  the  punctures  large  but  rather  shallowf ;  interstices 
narrow,  those  near  the  suture  feebly  granulate,  the  5th  and  tith 
on  the  disc  and  shining  from  near  base,  the  Tth-Illh  on  the  sides 
and  highly  poHshed,  the  7th  and  8th  uniting  to  form  the  humeral 
projection,  the  Dth  and  10th  curved  upwards  at  base;  posterior 
declivity  feebly  striate  and  very  feebly  punctate,  MmoHenml 
rn^eptacU  U-shaped,  walls  thin,  open  except  at  extreme  base. J 
Le^i  long;  posterior  femora  just  extending  to  apex  of  elytra. 
Length  20,  rostrum  8;  width  10;  depth  94  mm. 

Hab.  — S.  Queensland  —  N.B,W,;  Tweed  atid  Riclimond  Rivers, 
In  this  species  the  pectoral  canal  terminates  distinctly  beyond 
the  middla  of  the  intermediate  coxie ;   in  the  two  following  it 
terminates  before  them. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  remarks : — "  I  have  an  insect  which  agrees 
with  Schonherr's  description  of  Prolopalus  Stephensii  so  perfectly 
in  all  respects,  excepting  that  the  rostrum  is  not  crenulated. 
beneath,  and  the  anterior  legs  are  but  a  trifle  longer  than  the 
others,  that  I  strongly  suspect  their  diflferences  merely  indicates 
distinction  of  8ex."§     I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  Mr.  Water- 

*  Varying  in  size  on  different  individuals. 

t  In  some  specimens  the  punctures  of  the  lateral  striaj  are  separated  by 
ridges,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  invariably  the  case. 

X  As  at  its  base  it  slightly  overhangs  the  pectoral  canal  it  cannot  be  called 
open,  although  on  a  first  glance  it  appears  to  be  so. 
§  Mr.  Waterhouse  possibly  had  a  specimen  of  cri.^tatiis  under  examination. 
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house  had  the  sexes  of  Stephensii  (dromedariua)  under  examina- 
tion, as  in  all  the  genera  of  the  Meciatoaiylidet  that  I  have  seen 
the  sexual  differences  of  the  rostrum  and  antennae  are  very  pro- 
nounced and  unmistakable.  M.  Lacordaire  gave  his  generic 
diagnosis  from  a  male  which  he  presumed  to  be  that  of  Stephensi^ 
but  in  this  he  was  certainly  mistaken,  the  diagnosis  being  drawn 
up  from  the  male  of  Schonherri.  I  have  three  specimens  which 
agree  so  perfectly  with  Boheman's  specific  description  of  Stephensi 
and  Schonherr's  diagnosis  of  Prolopalus  that  it  is  impossible  that 
I  can  be  mistaken,  and  dissection  proves  them  to  be  males;  I  have 
also  received  notes  and  sketches  of  the  type  of  dromedariua  (see 
these  Proceedings,  1900,  p.  538,  pi.  xxx.,  figs.  1-2). 

Protopalus  CRIST atus,  Pasc;  /.c.  No.  5573. 

(^.  Black,  granules  slightly  shining;  antennae  piceous-brown, 
parts  of  the  mouth  (mandibles  excepted)  pale  red.  Clothing 
much  as  in  dromedarivs,  but  the  scales  rather  denser,  and  the 
sutural  crest  of  the  elytra  clothed  with  long  sooty -brown  setae, 
and  without  the  tufts  of  paler  scales  at  its  apex  and  sides. 
Pectoral  canal  feebly  squamose.  Funicle  with  a  few  long  hairs 
inwardly. 

Head  as  in  droniedarlus.  Rostrum  slightly  longer  than  pro- 
thorax,  sides  feebly  and  regularly  incurved  to  middle  from  both 
base  and  apex;  feebly  ridged  along  middle;  each  side  with  two 
feeble  grooves,  the  ridges  separating  them  irregularly  waved ;  not 
very  strongly  punctate,  the  apex  densely  punctate  except  along 
the  middle;  beneath  with  three  feeble  punctate  ridges,  the  middle 
ridge  with  a  few  small  granules.  Scape  slightly  shorter  than 
funicle,  inserted  at  about  one-fourth  from  apex  of  rostrum  ; 
funicle  with  1st  joint  slightly  more  than  half  the  length  of  2nd, 
and  not  twice  the  length  of  3rd;  6th-7th  feebly  transverse.  Pro- 
t/iorax  more  rounded  than  in  droniedariuSf  the  median  carina  less 
elevated  in  front,  and  the  granules  more  numerous  and  regular. 
iScutellum  smaller  and  narrower  than  in  dromedariua.  Elytra 
about  once  and  one-third  the  width  of  prothorax ;  shoulders 
thickened  but  scarcely  produced  outwardly,  and  the  width  across 
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lOt  much  greater  than  across  lipical  tliird;  auture  with  a 

*!evated  wnd  granulated  crest,  higher  thatiin  iiromeflaHus^ 

jDtnmencing  or  termiaating  abruptly,  at  its  apex  appear- 

«wi  part  of  the  possterior  declivity j  all   the  interstices  with 

g  granules^  except  the  tliree  outer  ouea  from  near  the  ba»e, 

granules  litrgeat  towards  suture  and  base,  the  Srd  with  a 

luiall  cluster  of  granuletj  near  ba^^e;  ^trlate-punctater  the  punctures 

large  and  rounds  but  rather  shallow,  except  towaHs  the  aides: 

non e  of  th e  i n ters t ice^  pol i % hed .     Me so» Urna i  rec *ptacle  t rans verse, 

broad  Y-shaped,  eraargination  strongly  transverse;   cavernous. 

L^gs  moderately  long;    posterior  femora  scarcely  extending  to 

apex  of  elytra.     Length  14,  rostrum  5;  width  S^;  depth  7  mm. 

Bab, — ^*^ Queensland"  (Pascoe),  Endeavour  River  (Mr,  O, 
Masters). 

The  differences  between  this  species  and  dromedariu»  are  many 
and  striliiug,  the  mo^t  noticeable  being  in  the  width  across 
alders,  the  crests  of  the  prothoraic  and  elytra,  and  the  granu- 
mnon  of  the  interstices.  Mr.  Pascoe  says,  **  the  character  of  th© 
funicle  allies  it  t-o  Schanherri  rather  than  to  dromedartuM  *' ;  other- 
wise the  antennae  are  not  ei^en  mentioned.  The  specimen 
described  above^  however,  agree*;  with  Mr,  Pascoe's  description 
as  far  as  it  goes,  and  as  it  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Masters  it 
might  be  regarded  as  a  cotype, 

PrOTOPALUS   TECTU8,  U.sp. 

9.  Black,  subopaque ;  antennae  piceous-brown;  parts  of  the 
mouth  (mandibles  excepted)  of  a  rather  dingy  red.  Moderately 
densely  clothed  with  dingy  greyish  and  ochreous  scales,  more 
numerous  on  legs  than  elsewhere;  pectoral  canal  feebly  squamoee; 
apical  half  of  rostrum  glabrous;  elytral  crest  (in  five  specimens) 
without  long  setse.     Funicle  with  fine  silvery  pubescence. 

Head  sparsely  and  feebly  punctate;  a  moderately  short  shining 
carina  behind  ocular  fovea;  ratlier  strongly  excavated  l^tween 
eyes,  the  derm  there  being  shining  and  without  scales.  Rostrum 
rather  short  and  broad,  only  the  length  of  prothorax,  sides  feebly 
incurved  to  middle;   rather  densely  punctate,  punctures  small, 
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along  the  middle  almost  impunctate;  at  base  with  three  feeble 
ridges  and  four  feeble  grooves,  the  lateral  ones  terminated  before 
antennae,  the  median  very  short;  beneath  with  three  slightly 
roughened  but  scarcely  elevated  lines.  Scape  the  length  of 
funicle,  inserted  one-third  from  apex  of  rostrum;  funicle  with  the 
Ist  joint  very  slightly  longer  than  the  2nd,  5th-6th  feebly,  the 
7th  rather  strongly  transverse;  club  moderately  large.  Prothorax 
somewhat  rounded,  with  a  distinct,  narrow,  shining  median 
carina,  moderately  strongly  elevated  in  front,  but  becoming  feeble 
towards  base;  with  numerous  moderately  large  granules,  largest 
and  sparsest  about  middle,  densest  at  base  and  on  flanks,  and 
small  on  each  side  of  middle  towards  apex,'  each  granule  with  a 
sooty  seta.  Scutellum  feebly  transverse.  Elytra  about  once  and 
one- third  the  width  of  prothorax ;  shoulders  thickened,  from 
behind  them  regularly  decreasing  to  near  apex,  apex  widely 
rounded;  suture  raised,  but  scarcely  crested  in  middle,  and  with 
small  shining  granules;  a  few  small  granules  at  base;  seriate- 
punctate,  punctures  large,  round  and  moderately  deep,  larger 
towards  suture  than  sides,  except  just  behind  shoulders,  where 
are  the  largest  of  all;  lateral  interstices  highly  polished.  Meao- 
ttemal  receptacle  strongly  transverse,  somewhat  rounded;  caver- 
nous. Leg8  long;  posterior  femora  distinctly  passing  apex  of 
elytra.     Length  10,  rostrum  2|;  width  4;  depth  4|  mm. 

Hob. — N  Q.:  Cairns  (Macleay  Mus.),  Cooktown  (Herr  J.  Faust). 

I  have  seen  only  females  of  this  species,  but  the  small  size  (in 
comparison  with  its  congeners)  should  render  the  species  very 
distinct;  the  small  sutural  crest  unadorned  with  long  setse  may 
be  characteristic  of  the  female  only.  The  large  excavation 
between  the  eyes  caused  me  to  think  all  five  specimens  were 
males,  but  on  dissection  eggs  were  discovered. 

Genus  Dysopirhinus,  Roelofs. 
Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Belg.  xxiii.,  C.R.  p.  xliv.  1880. 

Head  large,  convex,  not  concealed.  Eyes  large,  semicircular, 
not  distant,  rather  finely  faceted.  Rostrum  long  and  stout,  rather 
strongly  curved.     A ntennce  rather  long;  scape  inserted  nearer  apex 
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than  hajne  of  roslrum,  a^ad  shorter  than  f ankle;  three  ba^'ial  joints 
iinicle  elongatei  7tb  adnata  k»  and  clothing  almost  as  on  club; 

le  latter  ovate  and  with  obliqyo  suturefs,  Proihorax  longer 
rfjan  wide,  sides  lightly  rounded^  base  bi.siniiat«,  con^striction  light, 

ular  lobes  obtu^  and  almost  level  with  apex.  Scuidhmi 
Inct.  Eftfira  elongate-cordate,  each  separately  rounded  at 
Da^ie.  Peeioral  canal  dei^p  and  wide,  tertninated  between  inter- 
mediate cosje.  Muosi^rnal  rtctpiach  raised  and  solid  to  middle, 
then  the  i^ides  thin  and  sloping  to  apex,  eraaraination  traoRverse; 
cavernous.  M^la»Urnum  somewhat  shorter  than  the  following 
segment;  epistema  distinct  Basal  ^gment  of  f^domen,  aa  long 
as  the  two  following  combined^  intereoxal  process  narrow,  apex 
incurved;  2nd  the  length  of  5th,  and  very  little  shorter  than  3rd 
and  4th  combined.  Legs  long  and  thin;  femora  not  grooved  and 
feebly  dentate,  posterior  passing  elytra;  tibiae  thin,  curved,  apex 
with  a  am  all  tooth  very  close  to  the  terminal  hook;  tarsi  much 
shorter  than  tibiie,  1st  and  4th  joints  rathei*  long,  and  4th  wide. 
Elliptic,  convex,  uquamose,  winged. 

Close  to  Proiopalus,  but  the  elytra  separately  rounded  at  baae, 
and  the  shouldens  not  produced.  In  its  pectoral  canal  varying 
in  depth  it  approaches  Orjiktinij^teif,  The  species  described  below 
appears  to  be  new  despite  its  large  size.  Unfortunately  I  have 
been  unable  to  see  the  original  diagnosis  of  Dygopirhinus,  but  the 
^yf,,.;..-..  f].....,.:!,,.-|  i^'ir-w  1-=  (N>rtainly  congeneric  with  Dr.  Heller's 
Z>.  albo8par$us  from  New  Guinea. 

Dtsopibhinus  grandis,  n.sp. 

Dark  reddish-brown,  prothorax  darker.  Moderately  densely 
clothed  with  ochreous-yellow  scales,  and  with  subquadrate  patches 
of  sooty  scales  ;  each  prothoracic  granule  with  a  stout  scale. 
Abdomen  with  sooty  scales,  wuth  ^mall  patches  of  paler  scales  at 
the  sides  of  the  four  basal  segments. 

Head  feebly  punctate,  feebly  depressed  on  each  side  behind  the 
eyes.  Rostrum  longer  than  prothorax,  rather  suddenly  bent  at 
apical  third,  each  side  of  basal  half  with  a  ridge  bounding  the 
lateral  grooves,  the  ridges  becoming  very  distinct  between  eyes, 
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ridged  along  middle  to  between  antennae;  not  very  densely  or 
coarsely  punctate,  punctures  distinct  only  on  apical  third.  Funicle 
with  the  2nd  joint  the  length  of  3rd  and  4th,  and  considerably 
longer  than  1st,  4th-6th  gradually  decreasing  in  length.  Pro- 
ikorax  slightly  longer  than  wide,  subcylindrical,  apex  more  than 
half  the  width  of  base;  with  a  distinct,  narrow,  shining,  con 
tinuous,  median  carina;  with  numerous  large  round  granules  that 
become  smaller  towards  and  disappear  on  each  side  of  apex. 
ScuUllum  subcordate.  E!ytra  about  twice  and  one-third  the 
length  of  prothorax,  and  not  much  wider  at  base,  where  each  is 
separately  rounded;  with  series  of  large,  round,  partially  concealed 
punctures,  each  of  which  contains  a  scale;  interstices  regular, 
convex,  much  wider  than  punctures,  each  with  a  series  of  small 
and  very  obtuse  granules.  Pectoral  canal  much  deeper  between 
anterior  coxae  (almost  the  whole  of  which  are  exposed)  than 
elsewhere.  Metasternum  and  abdomen  very  feebly  punctate. 
Leg»y  especially  the  anterior,  long  and  thin;  tibiae  thin,  four 
posterior  lightly  curved  at  base,  the  anterior  rather  strongly  at 
apical  third.  Length  19,  rostrum  6^;  width  8;  variation  in 
length  16-19  mm. 

Hab, — Queensland  (Mr.  C.  French),  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  (Rev. 
T.  Blackburn,  No.  4937). 

NOTOCRYPTORHYNCHUS,    n.g. 

Head  partially  concealed.  Eyes  ovate-triangular,  rather 
coarsely  faceted.  Rostrum  moderately  long  and  rather  thin, 
moderately  curved.  Antennce  rather  stout;  scape  the  length  of 
funicle,  two  basal  joints  of  the  latter  moderately  long;  club  ovate, 
sutures  straight.  Prothorax  feebly  transverse,  sides  rounded, 
base  bisinuate.  Scutellum  distinct.  Elytra  oblong-cordate, 
wider  than  prothorax  and  each  separately  rounded  at  base. 
Pectoral  canal  deep  and  wide,  terminated  between  four  anterior 
coxae.  Mesosternal  receptacle  rather  strongly  raised  to  beyond 
the  middle,  sides  incurved  to  base,  emar«:ination  moderately 
transverse;  cavernous.  Metasternum  slightly  longer  than  the 
following  segment;  episterna  distinct.     Abdomen  with  straight 
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Ist  segment  as  long  as  2nd  and  3rd  consbined,  2nd  dis* 

onger  than  5th  and  slightly  shorter  than  3rd  and  4i;h 

J.      Legn  moderately  long;    femora  feebly  grooved  and 

ate,  posterior  not  extending   to  apex    of   abdomen  ;    tibiae 

;Iy  compressed  and  almost  straight,  with  a  distinct  stjbapical 

n  in  addition  to  the  terminal  hook;  tarsi  normal.     Oblong* 

tiptic,  convex,  wicged. 

Rather  close  to  the  preceding  genns  but  differing  in  the  eyee, 
sterna,  abdomen  and  legs;  from  Mtclstocsrus  (to  several  species  of 
which  the  apeciea  d6scril>erj  l>eIow  beara  a  resemblance)  it  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  sterna;  and  from  Crypiorhynt^hns  by  the 
comparatively  large  second  abdominal  segment.  The  .sinuated 
forehead  would  appear  to  denote  atlinity  with  a  number  of  the 
allies  of  Foropterus.  The  species  descriljed  below  in  possibly 
Bohe man's  Cryptorht/nehiw  mtj^stunij  but  the  elytra  of  that  species 
are  described  as  trisinuate  at  the  base,  with  the  interstices  sub- 
convex  and  only  the  posterior  femora  dentate.  It  is  true  that  the 
teeth  of  the  four  anterior  femora  of  the  specimens  now  described 
are  very  indistinct  and  might  easily  be  overlooked,  but  the  elytra 
are  decidedly  bisinuate  at  the  base,  with  distinctly  raised  and 
narrow  interstices. 

The  genus  is  apparently  close  to  VyumoholuB  (numerously  repre- 
iented  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  New  Guinea),  but  differn 
in  the  rostrum  and  rounded  shoulders. 

NOTOCRYPTORHYNCHDS   SINDATU8,  n.sp. 

Black,  antennee  dull  reddish-brown.  Sparsely  clothed  with 
elongate  subsetose  reddish-ochreous  scales,  but  the  elytra  in  addi- 
tion with  narrow  transverse  fasciae  (almost  or  quite  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye  except  posteriorly)  of  stramineous  scales.  Sterna 
and  legs  with  elongate  pale  scales,  four  apical  segments  with 
stout  muddy  brown  scales  not  rising  above  general  level. 

Head  feebly  punctate  at  base,  elsewhere  distinctly  but  irregu- 
larly punctate;  forehead  irregularly  quadrisinuate;  ocular  fovea 
rather  large,  a  feeble  ridge  extending  backwards  from  its  posterior 
end.     Rostrum  the  length  of  prothorax;  basal  half  coarsely  punc- 
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tate  and  with  a  median  carina,  apical  half  shining  and  much  less 
coarsely  punctate.  Scape  inserted  one-third  from  apex  of  rostrum; 
2nd  joint  of  funicle  slightly  longer  than  1st  and  the  length  of 
3rd  and  4th  combined,  4th-7th  transverse.  Prothorax  not  much 
wider  than  long,  basal  two-thirds  subparallel,  with  a  narrow  but 
very  distinct  and  continuous  median  carina;  coarsely  punctate, 
all  the  punctures  confluent,  so  that  the  interspaces  appear  as 
granules  or  short  irregular  ridges.  Elytra  about  once  and  one- 
third  the  width  of  prothorax  and  twice  and  one-half  its  length, 
each  separately  rounded  at  base,  sides  parallel  to  near  apex,  then 
strongly  arcuate  to  apex;  with  series  of  moderately  large,  oblong, 
more  or  less  concealed  punctures;  interstices  more  or  less  acutely 
ridged,  the  ridges  frequently  consisting  of  elongate  granules, 
alternate  ones  distinctly  elevated  and  lightly  curved.  Under 
surfoLcti  with  dense  and  rather  coarse  punctures,  becoming  very 
large  on  metasternal  episterna.  Legs  densely  punctate;  posterior 
femora  feebly,  the  others  very  feebly,  dentate.  Length  12, 
rostrum  3;  width  6  mm. 

Ilab. — N.  Australia — Queensland  (Herr.  J.  Faust). 

The  clothing  gives  the  species  a  very  dingy  appearance  even  in 
perfectly  preserved  specimens;  it  is  moderately  dense  only  on  the 
scutellum.  The  3rd,  5th  and  7th  interstices  are  lightly  curved 
at  base  and  again  on  posterior  declivity;  the  curvature  is  very 
distinct  to  the  naked  eye  but  obscure  under  a  lens. 

Genus  Orphanistrs,  Pascoe. 

Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  Zool.  x.  p.  454,  1869. 

Head  of  moderate  size,  concealed  from  above.  Eyes  large, 
widely  ovate,  finely  faceted.  Rostrum  long  and  almost  straight. 
Antenrue  thin;  scape  shorter  than  funicle,  inserted  nearer  apex 
than  base  of  rostrum;  club  thin,  joints  oblique.  Prothorax  tri- 
gonal, base  bisinuate,  ocular  lobes  obtuse.  Scutellum  subquadrate. 
Elytra  trigonal,  wider  than  prothorax,  widest  across  shoulders. 
Pectoral  canal  narrow,  deep  only  between  the  anterior  and 
terminated  between  the  intermediate  coxe.  Mesosternal  rtcep- 
tacle  sloping  from  base  to  apex,  elongate  U-shaped;  ver}-  slightly 
43 
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cavernous.  Metastemum  slightly  shorter  than  the  following 
segment;  episterna  moderately  wide.  Abdomen  rather  small, 
intercoxal  process  narrow;  suture  between  1st  and  2nd  feebly 
incurved,  between  the  others  slightly  curved  outwardly;  2nd 
segment  the  length  of  5th  and  but  little  longer  than  3rd  or  4th. 
Legs  long  and  thin;  femora  dentate,  not  grooved,  not  passing 
elytra;  tibiaB  slightly  compressed,  tarsi  not  very  long.  Subelliptic, 
strongly  convex,  squamose,  winged. 

A  very  remarkable  genus,  rather  closely  allied  to  Protopalus, 

Orphanistbs  eustictus,  Pasc;  I.e.  No.  5500. 

(J.  Black.  Clothed  with  small  patches  of  red  scales  to  which 
are  frequently  joined  smaller  patches  of  pale  yellow  scales,  their 
distribution  irregular. 

Head  indistinctly  punctate.  Rostrum  longer  than  prothorax 
and  almost  perfectly  straight,  slightly  swollen  near  base  between 
antennae  and  near  apex;  indistinctly  punctate  on  basal  half,  but 
with  four  series  of  small  shining  irregular  granules,  between 
antennao  an  impunctate  shining  space,  apical  half  rather  coarsely 
punctate;  a  shallow  groove  connecting  scrol>e  with  apex.  Funicle 
with  the  2nd  joint  almost  thrice  the  length  of  1st  and  the  length 
of  3rd -5th,  3rd  the  length  of  4th-5th,  4th  slightly  longer  than  5th, 
5th  the  length  of  7th  and  slightly  longer  than  6th,  5th-7th  the 
length  of  club.     Prothorax  longer  than  wide,  sides  obli(}ue  from 
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and  not  distinct;  interstices  narrow,  strongly  raised  (especially 
the  3rd  and  5th)  and  shining.  Uiider  nirface  indistinctly  punc- 
tate except  for  a  row  on  each  flank  of  the  metasternum.  Legn 
long;  posterior  femora  extending  to  but  not  passing  a^tox  of 
elytra,  feebly  dentate,  intermediate  shortest,  anterior  longtwt; 
tibiae  thin  and  slightly  shorter  than  femora.  Iiength  22,  rostrum 
7|:  width  9  mm. 

9.  Differs  in  having  the  rostrum  shorter,  slightly  but  still  dis- 
tinctly curved  and  its  granules  and  punctui*es  less  pronounce<i; 
the  pro  thoracic  carina  is  not  so  highly  elevated  and  the  apical 
ridges  are  almost  obsolete,  the  excavation  of  the  prosternum  is 
less  profound  and  the  femoral  teeth  are  even  less  distinct. 

Hob, — "Queenshmd''  (Pascoe),  Hockhampton  (Macleay  and 
Sydney  Museums). 

The  most  remarkable  feature  about  this  species,  and  which,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  is  unique  in  the  subfamily,  is  the  transverse 
excavation  of  the  prosternum:  singularly  enough  this  is  not  even 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Pascoe.  The  small  patches  of  scales  are 
prettily  variegated  and  are  frecjuently  confined  to  single  punc- 
tures; the  largest  patches  are  on  each  side  of  apex  and  each  side 
of  the  lower  flanks  of  the  prothorax,  and  at  bivsal  third  and  near 
apex  of  the  elytra;  on  the  abdomen  the  scales  and  nude  spaces 
form  seven  lines;  the  apex  of  each  of  the  femora  is  clothed  with 
reddish  scales  immediately  preceded  by  a  band  of  pale  yellow 
scales.  There  are  some  small  blackish  scales  scattered  alwut,  but 
these  are  nowhere  distinct.  The  elevations  on  the  front  of  the 
prothorax  are  reminiscent  of  many  of  the  Mcmbracidtf,  The 
pectoral  canal  is  twice  the  depth  between  the  anterior  coxie  that 
it  is  elsewhere. 
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S  ON  HYBLIS  GIQANTEA,  LiNDL.[N.O.  Dn>9ermcm\, 
By  a.  G,  Hamilton. 
(Plate  xxjiviL) 

During  a  recent  visit  to  We^t  Au^triilia  I  took  the  opportunity 

of  seei n g  By bl  is  in  its  u a t u ral  h abi  tat,     A 1 1 b ough  ve ry  n u  m e rou n 

in  individuals  where  it  does  occiifp  it  Appears  to  be  restricted  to 

certain  localities;  and  90  far  a«  T  could  aHcertain^  the  oecurronco 

of  the  plant  in  determined  by  well  mark etl  peculiarities  uf  «oU, 

Near  Perth  I  found  it  moat  plentiful  on  the  Woodlupin  Koad, 

"^"T  Canning ton^  and  1  was  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Prinsepi  Chief 

itector  of  Aborigines,  for  an  opportunity  of  visiting  I  he  spot. 

plant  grows  on  a  swampy  tiat  of  whitish  clay  and  sand  of  a 

"  infertile  appearance,  and  itjs  want  of  fertility  was  borne  out 

)  fact  that  almost  the  only  plants^  flourishing  there  were  Byblis 

au     n  line  s|jecie«  of  Drcmura*     The  swamp,  which  was  some  acres 

in  Ditent,  waa  surrounded  by  soil  of  a  rather  better  character, 

and  on  this  were  many  trees  and  shrubs,  tnosLly  Proteaceous  and 

Myrtaceous.     The  boundaries  of  the  swamp  were  sharply  deiined 

by  the  line  of  better  and  more  luxuriant  vegetation  surrounding 

it.     From  information  given  me  by  some  of  the  Perth  botanists, 

I  believe  that  Byblis  grows  only  where  the  soil  is  similar  to  that 

of  this  swamp— deficient  in  nitrogenous  matter;  and  that  its 

habits  are  directly  adapted  to  procuring  that  necessary  material. 

On  the  flat  in  question  both  Byblis  and  Drosera  were  indi- 
vidually very  plentiful.  Facing  westward  when  the  sun  was  low, 
they  were  a  beautiful  sight.  The  Drosera  growing  to  a  height  of 
12-18  inches,  and  branching  freely,  had  either  bright  golden- 
yellow  or  crimson  leaves,  translucent  and  gemmed  plentifully 
with  diamond-like  drops  of  secretion.  The  Byblis  plants,  though 
ecjually  plentiful,  had   leaves   too   thick   for   the   light  to  shine 
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through,  but  each  stem  and  loaf  bordered  with  a  shining  silvery 
halo  from  the  drops  of  liquid  on  the  glands. 

The  plant  is  usually  about  15  inches  in  height,  but  I  noticed 
several  of  20  to  25  inches.  The  stem  is  stout  and  branching. 
The  plant  is  greenish-yellow  in  all  its  parts,  save  that  in  young 
leaves  about  1^  inches  of  the  tip  is  crimson.  The  leaves  vary 
from  4  to  Sf  inches  in  length,  and  are  three-sided,  but  with  the 
angles  rounded,  and  bearing  a  round  knob  at  the  apex.  The 
flower  is  large,  bright  magenta  in  colour,  the  bright  yellow  anthers 
forming  a  striking  contrast.  At  a  distance  it  reminded  me  of 
Cheiranthera  linearis  in  shape  and  coloration.  Examined  more 
closely,  it  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  more  open  cup-shaped 
flowers  of  the  Droseracete  generally.  A  specimen  with  pure 
white  flowers  was  shown  to  me  by  Miss  Prinsep,  who  collected  it 
in  the  same  locality.  The  flowers  have  been  described  as  salmon- 
coloured,  but  I  saw  none  approaching  that  hue.  There  is  a  very 
good  figure  in  a  recent  part  of  Curtis*  *  Botanical  Magazine'  (1). 

The  stem,  leaves,  flower-st-alks  and  calyces  were  all  thickly 
covered  with  glands,  which  had  captured  large  numbers  of  insects, 
among  which  I  observed  ants,  small  flies  and  mosquitoes,  and  a 
few  moths  and  bugs. 

The  glands,  as  Darwin  pointed  out  (2),  are  of  two  kinds — long- 
stemmed  and  sessile.  Both  kinds  are  found  in  all  parts  of  tlie 
plant  above  ground,  except  the  corolla  and  its  internal  whorls. 

The  pedicellate  glands  (PI.  xxxvii.,  figs.  1  and  2)  are  about 
0*018  mm.  high,  the  stalks  being  slender,  thin-walle<J,  hollow  and 
unicellular.  There  is  in  many  a  marked  constriction  or  neck  just 
where  they  join  the  head.  The  hcjul  is  flat  and  circular,  0*003 
to  0*005  mm.  in  diameter,  and  divided  into  a  large  number  of 
wedge-shaped  cells  radiating  from  the  centre  (tig.  10).  The 
epidermis  forms  a  pocket  of  large  flat  cells  (fig.  3)  under  the  base 
of  the  pedicel.  Darwin  says  of  the  pedicels  (2) : — **  The  walls  are 
marked  with  fine  intersecting  spiral  lines,  and  the  pedicel  often 
spirally  rolled  up."  His  specimen  was  dried.  I  was  unable  to 
detect  the  spiral  lines  in  spirit  specimens,  and  the  pedicels  were 
collapsed  in  all  sorts  of  irregular  shapes.     But  on  examining  a 
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occupied   by  a  niaHa  of  large-celled  pith  (fig,  11^^.). 

'^  live  fibres  vascular  bundles,  one  smnll,  and  onp  larger, 

[  of  the  aide  fat-in*,'  th«  stem,  the  smaller  onea  being 

Re  !  of  tlip  layer;  at  tlie  outer  anglo  of  the  leaf  is  on© 

-die  5ti   larger  than  any  of  the  othera  (fig,  11,  v.).      The 

lea  are  in  bedded  in  the  pith,  but  have  onl}'  a  single  row  of 

.  cells  on  their  external  anpect,  and  these  cpIIh  are  Hmallet 

man  the  int^^rnal  on  en.     To  wards   thr  base  of  the  leaf  there  are 

more  than  five  bundle&;  the  leaf  haw  a  neaHy  circular  outline 

there^  and  serial  Bections  show  tbf?  Imndlei^  wideninpf  iput,  1^0  that 

at  the   axil   they  form   nn   incomplete   ring.     In   the  st-em,  the 

bundles  aUo  form  an  incomplete  ring, 

I  think  that  the  leaves  are  really  hranchlet^  which  havp  tnken 
on  the  functions  of  the  leaves. 


(1)  CcrrtTis's  *  liotflnicfll  Magazine, '  %.  691,  7840. 

(2)  DakWiN,  C— *  lnKertivorcJii»  PJunli?/  p.  34*1. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXXV 11. 

ByhliA  tjifhtnttii,  liindh 

Figs.  1-2. — H<*rida  of  pedicellati*  (*^bujda, 

?igt  3. — In84?rtiDa  of  pedicel latt?  gliuid. 

Fig.  4,  ^Sessile  gknd. 

Fig,  6.  "Sessile  gland  with  projection  on  apei. 

Fig.  6. — Surface  view  of  sessile  gland. 

Fig.  7.— Surface  view  (diagiammatic)  of  epidermis;  pg,,  base  of  pedicellate 

gland;  at,  stoma;  sg.j  sessile  gland;  c//.,  channel. 
Fig.  8. — Surface  view  (diagrammatic)  of  stoma. 
Fig.  9. — Section  of  stoma. 

Fig.  10.— Surface  view  of  head  of  pedicellate  gland. 
Fig.ll. — Diagram  of  leaf  section;  |>.,  pilh;  r. ,  fibro-vaBCular  bundles;  pt., 

palisade  tissue. 


[Printed  off  November  24th,  I00:t.] 
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Mn  A.  G.  Hamilton  exhibited  in  illustration  of  hb  paper  a 
dried  flo  waring  a  pec  i  in  en  of  Bi/blis  gigantea^  LindL,  drawings^  and 
sections  ander  the  microscope  showicg  some  of  the  more  important 
anatomical  charge  terit^tics. 

Mr*  Steel  exliibit^d  a  specimen  of  a  verj  rare  mineral 
Greenock itc,  cr^^stallized  cadmium  sulphide^  which  so  far  has 
been  found  only  at  one  locality  in  Renfrewshire^  Scotland,  where 
the  example  exhibited  was  ohtained  ;  abo  a  good  example  of 
Sigilfnria  from  the  Coal  Measures  near  Glasgow^  Scotland. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Watcrliouse  exhibited  specimens  of  Hypocpsta 
7¥i€iiriu8t  Butler  (^),  and  IL  pmudiAtaj  Butler  (^)^  which  had 
been  compared  by  Mr,  H.  H,  Druce  with  the  t\^es  in  the  British 
Museum;  both  these  belong  to  the  H,  irius  group*  //,  nniirius, 
Butler,  which  has  l>een  variously  used  for  both  the  species 
exhibited,  Mr*  Druce  says  is  allied  to  N.  adiafitSf  Hiibner,  of 
which  //*  unduiata,  Butler,  is,  at  best^  a  variety.  H,  €piriu«, 
Butler,  is  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with  H,  pseudirtus. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Carter  exhibited  some  entomological  novelties, 
including  representatives  of  an  undescribed  species  of  Lemidia 
(Fam.  Cleridai)y  and  of  Egestria  (Fam.  Fedilidce);  likewise  a 
variety  of  Prostomis  cornutus  (Fam.  Cucujidai)  hitherto  recorded 
only  from  Tasmania.  Also  a  specimen  of  Scaraphiles  nuicleayi, 
Westw.,  (Fam.  CarahidcH),  found  at  Darling  Point,  Sydney,  not 
far  from  the  locality  of  the  type  specimen  (Mr.  W.  Sharpe 
Macleay's  garden  at  Elizabeth  Bay,  on  a  portion  of  which  the 
Society's  Hall  now  stands) :  this  very  local  form  is  probably 
doomed  to  early  extinction  in  consequence  of  suburban  develop- 
ments. Mr.  Carter  also  showed  a  **  vegetable  caterpillar  "  for- 
warded to  him  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  Wood  with  the  information  that  it 
was  alleged  to  have  been  found  in  a  gold  mine  at  Peak  Hill, 
embedded  in  quartz,  at  a  depth  of  150  feet. 
44 
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Mr  Froggatt  exhibited  ipecimeng  of  Niit-grasa  (Ct^p^^t* 
'*'^ftindu»^  Lion. )  infested  by  a  scale  insect  which  had  been  killing  off 

s  noxious  Hedge  in  the  Singleton  distnct  during  the  last  three 
^ears,  but  bad  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  onl  j  durin*^  the  present  season,  Mr,  K  E*  Green, 
of  Ceylon,  to  whom  specimens  hod  l^een  sent  for  identiiication, 
says  of  it,  **  Your  coccid  proves  to  l>e  an  Antontna  \ery  closely 
allied  to  A .  pnrptirea^  Signoret,  bi>t  distinguished  by  the  presence 
of  a  greater  number  of  spinnerets  scattered  over  the  derm,  and 
by  some  f^mall  conical  procesFjes  on  the  anal  lobes.     I  am  calling  it 

Mr.  Maiden  sent  for  exhibition  a  photograph  of  the  tablet 
erected  many  years  ago  in  memory  of  Richard  Cunningbam,  at 
Lower  Tabratong,  near  Dandaloo,  N.S,W.  The  stone  be^rs  an 
inscription  as  follows  :^ — **  Richard  Cunningham,  Government 
Botanist  of  this  Colony  attached  to  an  exploring  expedition 
under  command  of  Major  Mitchell,  Surveyor-General,  wandere<l 
in  his  euthnisia^ni  for  botanical  investigation  from  his  com fMinton% 
and  losing  himself  in  this  locality  of  the  Bogan  River,  fell  into 
tlie  hand^  of  the  Aboriginals,  by  whom  he  wavS  unfortunately 
killed  about  25tb  April,  1S35,  in  the  42nd  year  of  his  age.  This 
tablet  h  erectetl  to  his  memory  by  a  vote  of  the  Parliament  of 
New  8outh  Wales  throughout  the  .  .  .  lands  by  S.  R.  Daniel 
.  .  .  WelHn^rton  district."  [Some  of  the  letters  in  the  oonclud- 
log  clause  are  illegible.  ] 

Mr.  Fletcher  showed  branchlets  of  Enc^yptus  punctata^  DC, 
gathered  a  few  days  ago  near  Ryde,  the  foliage  of  which  exhibited 

much  more  noticeable  quantities  of  manna  than  one  usually 
finds  on  treef*  of  this  species  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney; 
and  he  said  that  it  was  extremely  interesting  to  observe  tho 
avidity  with  which  honey-eaters  of  two  species  {Acanthorhynchus 
(enuirostris  and  a  species  of  Ptilotis)  availed  themselves  of  this 
addition  to  their  ordinary  food  supply. 

He  also  showed  a  copy  of  **  Voyages  de  Corneille  le  Bruyn  par 
la  Moscovie,  en   Perse,  et  aux   Indes  Orientales"   (1725),  the 
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original  edition  of  which  in  Dutch  was  published  in  1714 — a 
work  of  interest  because  of  the  description  and  illustration  of  the 
Filander,  or  Aru  Island  Wallaby  (Macropus  6rtt?ii»,  Schreb.), 
seen  by  the  author  in  captivity  at  BataWa  in  the  year  1706. 
The  figure  is  still  the  earliest  known  of  any  Australian  type  of 
Marsupial.  But  the  Filander  has  had  to  give  place  to  the  little 
wallaby  of  Houtman's  Abrolhos  (probably  Macrop^is  e^igeniiy 
Desm.)  as  the  first  Macropod  which  so  far  is  known  to  have 
revealed  itself  to  European  eyes,  for  the  recently  published 
investigations  of  Professor  Heeres*  show  that,  so  long  ago 
as  1629,  Commodore  Pelsaert — whose  ship,  the  **  Batavia," 
was  wrecked  on  one  of  the  islands  in  June  of  that  year 
— had  observed  and  noted  the  pouched  character,  and  the 
mammary  foetus  of  the  wallaby  in  question. 

The  much  less  satisfactory  observations  of  Vlaming  and 
Dampier  on  West  Australian  wallabies,  belong  to  the  last  decade 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Mr.  Cheel  exhibited  a  very  fine  collection  of  Lichens,  compris- 
ing the  following  forty-seven  species  or  varieties  not  represented 
in  the  Rev.  F.  R.  M.  Wilson^s  ^  List  of  Lichens  found  in  New 
South  Wales  "  (Proc.  R.  Soc.  Queensland,  vi.,  p.  89)  :— 

Physma  bi/rsimim,  Ach. — Richmond  River  (F.  R.  M.  Wilson; 
July,  1894). 

Synechohl<i8tu8  aggregates,  Ach. — Big  Scrub,  Richmond  River 
(F.  R.  M.  Wilson;  July,  1894;. 

Pyrgillus  javanicKSy  Nyl. — Richmond  River  (F.  R.  M.  Wilson; 
July,  1894). 

GcUicium  hgperellnm,  Ach. — Berowra  (E.  Cheel;  August,  1902). 

Coniocybe  hf'omycioides,  Mass. — National  Park  (E.  Cheel ; 
October,  1902). 

SUreocaiUon  na?ium,  Ach.— Waterfall  (E.  Cheel;  June,  1901). 

♦  "  The  Part  borne  by  the  Dutch  in  the  Discovery  of  Aoatralia,  1606-1765. 
By  J.  E.  Heeres,  LL.D.,  Professor  at  the  Dutch  Colonial  Institute,  Delft  " 
Published  by  the  Royal  Dutch-  Geographical  Society  in  commemoration  of 
the  xxvth  anniversary  of  its  foundation.    Leiden  (1899). 
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7n%a  gradtUj  Aeh* — Black  heath  (A.  Hamilton;  October, 

^,  FUc.p  f.  <yti<*rctrt(i,  Wain.— Penahurat  and  Waterfall 

^Pj  March^  1901);  Monnt  Wilson  (J.  GregBOO;  Februaiy, 

'h 

i^fureata,  irar,  pinttatat  Wain. — Crawford  River,  BuU&fid^lab 

.  Cheel ;  October ^  1902) ;  Waratab,  Newcastle  (X  G region  ; 
July,  1903). 

C*  ra^emom^  Flk, — Blacktown  (F,  R,  M.  Wilaon ;  August, 
1894);  Wahroonga  (W;  Buckingham;  July,  1899);  Peakburst  (E. 
Cheel;  September,  1900). 

C,  digiiata,  Hoffm.— Rand  wick  (R  Cbeel;  July,  1900). 

C.  cornucopioidmj  Fr,  van  plet^rolHy  Wils.^ — Guntawang  (A*  O, 
Hamili         June,   1884);   Blackbeath  (F.  K.  M.  Wilson  and  A. 
■^  unt  Kosciusko  (J,  H,  Maiden  and  W.  Forsytb). 

I  cQ'Carnea,  Wils.  (?) — Black  heath  {A.  Hamilton  ; 
C  ^M  lyOu;.  Stipes  are  much  longer  than  in  Wilson's  apect- 
Hits  us.  The  thalliDe  margin  of  the  apothecia,  and  the  chemical 
reaction  (KHO*  yellow  then  red)  are  the  same*  May  possibly  be  a 
good  variety. 

J}i^€iirop{>gon  nielnjcanthugj  NyL  —  Mount  Kosciusko  (J.  H- 
Maiden;  January,  1899). 

Uitnf^a  harbaiai  var,  acabrtda,  (Tayl.)  Mtll.  Ai^, — PeakhurMt 
and  Tm  Falh,  New  England  (K  Cheel;  July,  1900);  Gulgong  ^J. 
H.  Maiden  and  J.  L.  Boorman;  April,  1901). 

U.  barbcUaf  var.  furruginascens,  MUU.  Arg.  —  Penshurst  and 
Crawford  River  (E.  Cheel;  October,  1902);  Clarence  River  (J. 
Thompson;  January,  1901). 

U.  angulata,  Ach. — Clarence  River  (J.  Thompson). 

Ramalina  leiodea  (Nyl.)  Miill.  Arg.— Peakhurst  (E.  Cheel  ; 
October,  1901). 

/?.  leiodea,  v&r, /astigiata,  Miill.  Arg. — Peakhurst  and  Suther- 
land (E.  Cheel;  October,  1901). 

B.  polymorpha,  var.  emplectens^  Ach. — Blackheath  (A.  Hamil- 
ton ;  October,  1900);  Jenolan  Caves  (F.  R.  M.  Wilson;  Sep- 
tember, 1897). 
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Thamnolia  vermiciUaris,  Schser. — Mount  Kosciusko  (J.  H. 
Maiden;  January,  1899). 

Nephromium  laivigatum,  Ach. — Jenolan  Caves  (H.  Malthouse; 
August,  1898). 

Hicasolia  plarimseptata,  C.  Kn.«-Big  Scrub,  Richmond  River 
(F.  R.  M.  Wilson;  July,  1894);  Stanwell  Park  (E.  Cheel; 
August,  1902). 

Stictina  qu^cizans,  var.  cervieornis^  Flot. — Waterfall  and 
Stanwell  Park  (E.  Cheel,  June,  1901);  Otford  (J.  L.  Boorman; 
September,  1901). 

dticta  KaraUnii^  var.  linearis^  Miill.  Arg. — East  Maitland  (Mr. 
Thompson). 

S,  eadochrt/sea,  Del.,  v&r.  Jlavicans,  Miill.  Arg. — Waterfall  (E. 
Cheel;  June,  1901);  Otford  (B.  Cheel  and  J.  L.  Boorman;  Sep- 
tember, 1902).  Previously  recorded  by  Wilson  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
Queensl.  (1889)  an  Sticta  urvilleif  y&r.  Jlavicans,  Hook,  et  Tayl.). 

S.  JUiXf  var.  myrioloha^  Miill.  Arg. — Three-Mile  Scrub,  Byron 
Bay  (W.  Forsyth ;  November,  1898);  Bullahdelah  (E.  Cheel; 
October,  1902). 

Farmelia  ciliata,  Ach. — Peakhurst  and  Otford  (K  Cheel ; 
September,  1900);  Hastings  River  (J.  H.  Maiden);  Newport 
(F.  R.  M.  Wilson). 

P.  conspersa^  var.  laxa,  Miill.  Arg. — Throughout  the  State 
(various  collectors). 

P.  conspersay  var.  stenophylloidesy  Miill.  Arg. — Sutherland  and 
Heathcote  (E.  Cheel;  October,  1901). 

P.  adpressa,  Krp.  (Syn.  P.  amplexula,  Stirt.). — Hurstville  (E. 
Cheel;  September,  1902). 

P,  olivacea,  L.— South  Head,  Sydney  (E.  Cheel;  May,  1901). 

P,  olivaceay  var.  proHxa^  Ach. — Beaudesert  Hills,  Guntawang 
(A.  G.  Hamilton;  July,  1885). 

P.  olivacea,  var.  exasperata^  Ach. — Como  (E.  Cheel:  August, 
1900). 

P,  pertusa,  Schrank  (Syn.  P,  diatrf/pa,  Tayl.) — Mount  Victoria 
(A.  G.  Hamilton  and  E.  Cheel);  Penshurst  (E.  Cheel;  May, 
1901). 
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'annt^ria  lurida,  Mto.^ Mount  Wilson  (J.  Grfegson;  Febrcafy, 

Waterfall  (R  R.  M.  Wilson  and  E.  Chcel). 
ggroTtui  €Occaium  (R,Br,),  Cromb, — Mount  Wilson <  J. Gr^son; 

bniary,  1903). 
**— '      me  c<Koe§f  Sw, — Peoshur»t  (E,  Cheel;  Jane,  1901)^ 

^ocarpia  rufeacem^  Wil». — Waterfall  (F.  R*  M.  Wilson  and 
E,  Cbeel);  Otfortl  (E.  Cheel  and  J.  L.  Boorman);  KatioDai  Park 
(E.  Betche). 

Ph^llopaara  mtlanoearpay  Miill.  Arg. — Jenolan  Ca^es  (F.  R.  M, 
WilM>n;  Septemlier,  1897);  Parramatta  (K  Cheelj  October,  1501)^ 
Mount  Wilson  (J.  OregBon;  April,  190'2). 

Calhpi«ma  cinnabarinmn^  Acb. — Tia  Falls,  New  England  (& 
Cheel;  October,  1900). 

GandeUarkUa  vluUina^  Ehrh. — Lithgow  (F.  R.  M.  WiImjd; 
September,  1897);  Riverstone  Park,  Penshurst  (E.  Cbeel;  May, 
1901). 

Lee iJ'sa  m^rwearpa,  DC. — Centenoial  Park  (E.  Cheel ;  S*!p- 
tember,  1900). 

Pal^Jlari^b  (Bilimhia)  ph^llocharit^  Mtn, — On  leaves  of  pUnU^ 
Waterfall,  Berowra,  and  Crawford  River,  BuUabdelah  (K  Cbeel). 

Leeidea  fEuiecld^aJ  conU^ua^  Fr. — ^Peakliur&t  and  Como  (E, 
Cbeel;  September,  1900). 

Rhixocarpon  gmgraphicum  (Scliaer.),  DC— Mount  Victoria  (E. 
Cheel;  December,  1900), 

Biaiorinopm«  laita  ( Dicks. )»  Mtill.  Arg, — Lawaon,  Blue  Moun* 
taiHH  (A*  Hamilton;  Noveml*er,  1901);  Pen^ihurst  (EL  Cbeel; 
October,  1901). 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30th,  1903. 


The  Ordinary  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in 
the  Linnean  Hall,  Ithaca  Road,  Elizabeth  Bay,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  September  30th,  1903. 

Mr,  Henry  Deane,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  «kc ,  Vice-President,  in  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  F.  Grant,  Union  Bank,  Pitt  Street,  was  elected  a  Member 
of  the  Society. 

The  Donations  and  Exchanges  received  since  the  previous 
Monthly  Meeting,  amounting  to  13  Vols.,  72  Parts  or  Nos.,  13 
Bulletins,  2  Reports,  1 1  Pamphlets,  and  2  Miscellanea,  received 
from  55  Societies,  ibc,  and  4  Individuals,  were  laid  upon  the  table. 
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In  the  years  1804  and  1805  Ferdinand  Bauer  visited  Norfolk 
Island  (in/raf  p.  778),  and  his  collections  and  drawings  were  sub* 
mitted  to  Endlicher,  of  Vienna,  who  in  1833  published  a  Pro- 
dromus  of  the  plants,  describing  a  number  of  new  species.  In 
1830,  Allan  Cunningham  visited  the  Island  and  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  its  botany;  his  notes  were  posthumously  published 
by  Heward.  Thenceforward  notes  on  the  botany  of  the  Island, 
usually  of  a  popular  character,  were  published  by  various  authors 
noted  in  the  Bibliography.  In  1885,  the  late  Baron  von  Mueller 
published,  in  the  'Journal  of  Botany,'  notes  on  the  botany  of  the 
Island  based  upon  specimens  callected  b}*  Mr.  Isaac  Robinson, 
then,  as  now,  resident  agent  for  the  Sydney  Botanic  Gardens. 
Since  I  have  had  control  of  this  establishment,  I  have,  chiefly  with 
Mr.  Robinson's  aid,  continuously  made  collections  of  the  flora. 
To  Mr.  Robinson's  work  I  am  highly  indebted.  Before  publishing, 
I  determined  to  visit  the  Island,  not  only  to  endeavour  to  clear 
up  a  number  of  difficulties  that  had  presented  themselves,  but 
also  to  see  if  I  could  find  any  plants  not  hitherto  recorded.  I 
have  recounted  my  results  as  regards  the  first  object  during  the 
course  of  the  paper.  Ah  regards  the  second  object,  I  desire  to 
refer  my  readers  to  the  summary  of  result*. 

I  visited  the  Island  in  November,  1902,  after  a  period  of  (for 
the  Island)  severe  drought,  hence  the  time  was  unsuitable  for 
some  species;  at  the  same  time  the  great  dryness  enabled  me  to 
visit  situations  that  would  have  been  difficult  of  access  in  a  wet 
or  even  a  normal  season.  I  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Boor, 
man.  Collector  for  the  Botanic  Gardens,  whose  zeal  in  this  service 
is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

It  being  obvious  that  it  is  essential  that  deductions  as  to  the 
origin  and  distribution  of  a  flora  should  be  based  on  accurate 
determinations  of  the  species,  I  desire  to  say  that  this  Part 
chiefly  concerns  itself  with  systematic  work;  I  have  a  few  queries 
which  are  not  yet  settled,  and  when  this  is  done  to  my  satisfac- 
tion I  hope  to  submit  the  deductions  referred  to. 

As  it  is  seventy  years  since  Endlicher's  valuable  though  incom- 
plete Flora  of  the  Island  was  published,  and  in  view  of  the  very 


TMB  FLdttA  dr 


bifHJ  fiMHim  of  %he  bfocaaj  of  thia  ^eiy  i 
rilr  I  ttfBvt  ihm$  the  |>ras0tt  eoauiiwtiioii  na^j  be  i 
Stefc"  it  the  Cera  ^ed  ia  Kof&Ek  I^Und  it»  wKat  oa  tte 
k  mif^ecMlIf  kmomm  as  tlie  "^  boak^ 

SacTiow  i- 

L  ASO  lOftPSEX  jI. 

I,  Ctiif  ATlJi  oitTCiirdtiiKff,  DC. — Ne%'  for  the  Island. 

**Clfmtaiu  indinim^  Willd,,  iii  Dec,  Prod.  v.  1,  p,  5,  C  ini*^- 
foiia^  Fomtv  non  Lttm,  Ccmimon  on  tbe  Cft&catle  BcmuI,"  » 
f|i]ot^f!  ^fom  AtUfi  Coftningham'ft  Not^  by  Reward  (lo,  p*  121) 
(M  hiiviri;^  tjeen  found  by  Cunninghani  ifi  Kotfoik  Idandf  but  I 
did  iifjt  And  it,     Ferbafifi  n  i*ljp  of  the  p«tt  for  C  |^/^t4<n«£si, DC 

'*  C*.  ^tie^ffftlifiJfa,  A.  Cunn,,  in  Ann.   Nat.   Htst.  set.  i  i\%  200, 

from  Norfolk  IhUmiI Uba  most  of  tbe  leaves  »iniple 

and  orbicular"  (B.Fl  I  p,  7).  Tbia  is  a  New  Zealand  species, 
and  iU  oouiirrence  on  Norfolk  Inland  nbould  be  eonfirmed. 

3.  IlAirOJirotJMJfl  pAHVii'LOHUa,  Linn.— In  mud  at  tbe  Cockpit 
and  in  many  (ithtif  placi».     New  for  the  Island. 

MAOVOLIACUE. 

Drimyi  Uotvea/na^  F.v.M.,Fragm.  vii.  17,  is  recorded  from  Nor- 
folk Island  by  Tate.     I  have  not  seen  a  specimen. 

MXVI8PXRMACS£. 

Stephania  diseoloVf  Spreng.,  Syst.  iv.  Cur.  Post.  316  (S,  her- 
nandUm/btia^  Walp.*),  occurs  in  Lord  Howe  Island  and  in  many 
places  to  the  north  of  Norfolk  Isrland,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  has  l)een  recoixled  for  the  latter  Island. 


•  ThU  name  is  given  in  B.FI.  i.  57,  and  in  "Die  Flora  der  Deutsofaer 
Schuiigebieie  in  der  SUdsee  "  (Schumann  and  Lauterbach). 
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CRUCIRSiB. 

3.  Nasturtium  stlvkstrb,  R.Br.,  "in  Hort.  Kew.  v. 4,  p.  110, 
£d.  2,  Eng.  fiot.  t.  2324.  Wet  ravines  and  running  streams  " 
(A.  Cunn.,  in  Heward). 

4.  Cakili  maritima,  Scop. — New  for  the  Island. 

CAPPABIDUE. 

5.  Capparis  nobilis,  F.v.M.  (Syn.  Busbeckia  ftobiliSf  Endl., 
Prod.  Norf.  64;  Capparis  cxtrinay  A.  Cunn.,  London  Journ.  Bot. 
i.  115,  1842). 

Capparu  nobilis,  F.v.M.,  B.Fl.  i.  95, 1863,  refers  to  "a  small 
tree."  Endlicher  says  "Frutex  an  arbuscula?"  he  being 
evidently  in  doubt.  The  Norfolk  Island  plant  (found  also  in 
Phillip  Island,  see  p.  784)  is  in  fact  a  stout  scrambling  climber, 
with  a  stem  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  indefinite  length,  form- 
ing a  liana  amongst  the  trees  at  BalUs  Bay. 

The  differences  between  the  Norfolk  Island  and  Australian 
Capparides  are  here  stated  : — 


Norfolk  Island. 

Tall,  scrambling  or  climbing 
shrub. 

Leaves  :  proportion  of  length 
to  breadth  2  to  1. 


Inflorescence  terminal  in  all 
specimens,  though  described  as 
flowers  on  solitary  axillary 
peduncles  or  in  terminal  racemes 
by  reduction  of  the  leaves. 

Flower  buds  rather  more 
pointed.  Colour  of  the  flowers 
pale  yellow. 

Fruit  almost  globular. 


Australia. 

Erect,  tall  shrub  or  tall 
tree. 

Leaves  :  proportion  of  length 
to  breadth  3  to  1  or  narrower. 
(One  broad-leaved  specimen 
from  Queensland  in  the  National 
Herbarium,  Sydney). 

Inflorescence  more  frequently 
axillary,  the  peduncles  fre- 
quently in  pairs. 


Buds  more  globular,  though 
often  pointed.     Colour  white. 


Fruit     lemon-shaped, 
with  crested  ridges. 


often 


jiiK  FLOBA  or  nonroLit  liti^D, 


hi  linbit  iUau  in  nny  npnf*nit&\  chfLiiu^tcr,  no  that  it  tn^y  be  a. 
in(ilt«r  of  itpiiMuii  wbothpf  thf^y  nhould  bn  looked  upon  as 
(linUnt^t  i4|«jd**H  or  only  v^trjtHJe», 

In  tiiy  (ipinltm  th«*  n%m^  C,  nMlu  nhould  bt?  rf:taiiu*d  for  the 
Ntirfi^lk  l'*lauil  \\\\^i\i,  ivmX  0,  nrlmrm  (F*v*M,,  Fmgiii,  i.  1(13)  for 
th«  iniiiiiliMMl  iMifri  utktil  it  tH  ntiown  that  the  two  are  identical* 

C\  orrtrH^tf,  Rv,  Sil.,  iM  li  QuHf^iiMhiiid  pluiit  (from  Part  DetiiKon) 
(ihMoly  alltf^d  to  C.  HohiHit  ami  In,  Hkc^  thc'  Norfolk  l»hind  one,  a 
woody  tiliiiilMn'.  Tlie  ponitioTJ  of  Uum  ^jw/infiH  «houlil  also  be 
fin«tuircil  InUki  altliougli  ivceorilinji  to  Ben  chain  they  belauf^  to 
fliJtVrcini  MfH?tlonji  of  tlio  ^enuA. 

lo  thn  IndcK  Ki^w^nN)!!  we  Imvo  Jiuif^eekm  arliarcit,  F*  Muelbi 
l**r rt ^ M t   i ,  I  llll  *^  tVp/*^/f t r U  »i<j?i ^y/n » 

IhH  I  iht  not  kiMkvv  on  ^v  )mt  nntliunty.  Builey,  'Queenalaad  FIcr*,* 
du^^^  noi  toiii'h  on  tho  imiut,  ttjul  I  hnvc*  not  «ui!icietit  mftteerlftl  to 

l*ft?^  0«  P't*  FinwiKl  dtvidm  tVtf/»rtrw  into  1 4  ftecllona.  H* 
hii*f— 

ii\y  \>|>ii\t\>u  Piix  iiM4au  to  wnt«  C.  No^i/Mt,  (KndL)  f  .v.M.  in 
«U«iN^^ijr  »UIikIi  loid  C^i^fwi*  or  Ihi^ii^K^m  tft^^mmM  is  nowhere  to 

^  Hy)I«^ahtiii»u  UATir\\UA   EndK,  Pn>ii.  Nofl  l:i7. — This 


^ 
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This  is  a  synonym  of  H,  dentata,  R.Br.,  but  I  think  that  a 
second  species  of  ff^m^nanthera  has  not  been  proved  to  occur  on 
the  Island. 

7.  Mblicytus  RAMiFLORUS,  R.  «fc  O.  Forstcr.— Recorded  for 
the  Island  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  Handbook  of  N.Z.  Flora, 
p.  17,  and  later  by  Mueller  (Journ.  Bot.  xxiii.  304).  It  is  a  tree 
of  the  habit  of  the  better  known  Oiea  apetala  (Iron wood). 

8.  Viola  BSTONiCi£FOLiA,  Sra. — Recorded  in  B.Fl.  i.  99,  as 
having  been  collected  by  Backhouse. 

PITT08P0BIJE. 

9.  PiTTOSPORUM  DRACTEOLATUM,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  p.  78. — 
This  bears  the  absurd  name  of  <*  Oleander  "  on  the  Island. 

FRAVKIVIACEJE. 

10.  Frankbnia  pauciflora,  DC. — New  for  the  Island. 

PLUMBAOUriA. 

11.  Plumbago  zeylanica,  Linn.,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  87. — 
Found  by  A.  Cunningham  on  Phillip  Island  also.  This  species 
extends  from  the  East  Indies  through  the  Malay  Archipelago  to 
Australia  and  the  Pacific  iHlands  (including  the  Sandwich  Islands). 
At  the  same  time,  bearing  in  mind  that  for  ho  many  yearH  this 
has  been  extensively  distributed  as  an  ornamental  plant  by  the 
Sydney  Botanic  Gardens,  a  word  of  caution  is  necessary  in 
accepting  it  as  indigenous  in  some  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

OUTTIFERSJE. 

Calophyllum  inophyllum,  Linn. — I  was  told  that  this  tree  is 
found  on  the  Island,  but  I  could  not  find  it  and  would  suggest 
that  the  foliage  of  Ochrosia  has  been  taken  for  it. 

MALVACEJE. 

12.  Malvastrum  tricuspidatum,  A.  Gray.— New  for  the 
Island. 
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-  13.  ABDTtLON  JuLiAX^,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf,  135. — This  rare 
deinic  plant  I  found  an  only  two  localities,  which  need  not  be 
rticu lamed.  It  is  a  shrub  about  4  feet  high,  and  as  cattle  are 
id  of  it  and  roam  freely^  it  k  in  some  danger  of  extinction.  T 
ought  cuttings  t<f  endeavour  to  introduce  it  to  cultivation.  It 
I  not  of  horticultural  value. 

14.  HiBiacus  ojvKRsiFQLiDS,  Jac<|.,  EndL,  ProcL  Norf.  133. 

15.  Htbtscus  tiluckus,  Linn*,  EncU,,  Prod.  Norf,  131. 

16.  Hiumct^s  iK8UtARi&,  EndLf  Prod.  Norf.  132. — Found  only 
on  Phillip  Inland  (called  Pig  Island  by  Endlicher).  A  few  stilts 
like  plauts  remain^  almost  the  last  of  the  vegetation. 

17.  Laouxaria  Pat£RS0NIi,  Don,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  134  {with 
a  full  synonymy).^ Found  also  on  Phillip  Idand  (A.  Cnnn*  in 
London  Journ.  Eot.  i,  116). 

**  Scattereil  on  the  grassj  hiUs  it  forma  a  spreading  tree  of  forty  feet  in 
height;  it  is  here  called  White  O&k^  its  leaves  n re  of  a  whitish  green,  atid  its 
flowers  pink,  fhding  to  white,  the  sisse  of  n  wme-glnas^  It  is  perhapg  the 
lai-geftt  p]ant  known  to  exist,  belonging  to  the  Mallow  tribe.     In  a  thick  wood 

net  with  it  eighty  leet  hiyh,  and  with  a  trunk  sixteen  and  a  half  feet 
'  (Baekhouee,  p.  *!58j. 

Jfc  is  valueless  for  economic  purposes  except  as  an  inferior  fire- 
1,  it  being  one  of  the  few  wooda  of  the  T^^land  little  X}md  for 
«,iat  or  any  other  purpose.  Ti^ees  5  feet  in  diameter  are  common. 
It  has  very  large,  handsome  flower fs  of  a  very  deep  pink,  much 
more  ornamental  than  those  of  the  name  specie^i  on  the  mainland, 
which  is  var.  bractmtat  Benth.^  B.Fl.  i.  218. 

STEECULIACEJE. 

18.  UsGERiA  FLORiBUNDA,  8chotl  k  Endl. — ''Bastard  Oak" 
[probably  in  comparison  with  the  **  White  Oak  "  (Lagunaria)]. 
Endemic.  A  tree  40  feet  in  height  and  with  a  diameter  of  18 
inches  to  2  feet.  The  saplings  grow  very  straight  and  tough,  and 
are  hence  used  by  the  boys  for  fishing-rods. 

LIN££. 

19.  LiNUM  MARGINALE,  A.  DC— New  for  the  Island. 
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OEBIBIACUE. 

20.  Pelargonium  australe. — New  for  the  Island. 

20  bis.  Geranium  dissectum,  Linn. — New  for  the  Island. 

&UTACE£. 

21.  EvoDiA  LITT0RAL18,  End!.,  Prod.  Norf.  146.— Found  at 
**  Now  Now."  Called  *'  Shade-tree  "  on  the  Island.  Apparently 
rare.  Originally  recorded  from  Anson  Bay.  Bailey, '  Queensland 
Flora,'  i.  201,  diffidently  records  this  species  from  Queensland  also. 

22.  ACRONTCHIA  Endlichbri,  Schott.  (Syn.  Vepria  aimplici- 
fdia,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  148).— Called   "Big  or  Dark  Yellow 

Wood." 

23.  Xanthoxylum  Blackburnia,  Benth ,  B.Fl.  i.  363.  (Syn. 
Blackburnia  pinnata,  Forst.,  Charact.  Gon.  6;  Forst.,  Prod.  p.  10. 
'*  Norfolcise  insula  deserta,"  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  147.) 

**  Small  or  Hard  Yellow  Wood."  Formerly  much  used  for 
making  household  furniture.     Found  also  on  Phillip  Island. 

Boronia  Barkeriana^  F.v.M. 

Erioatemon  anMens,  F.v.M.  (Phebalium  ambiens,  F.v.M.). 

Erioatemon  Beckleri,  F.v.M.  {P.  Beckleri,  F.v.M.). 

Boaistoa  euodi/ormiSf  F.v.M. 

These  are  four  New  South  Wales  species  which  have  been 
copied  into  Prof.  Tate's  List,  probably  through  a  clerical  error. 
Boaistoa  euofliformis  and  Erioatemon  Beckferi  are  from  the  main- 
land, and  may  possibly  be  found  on  the  Island,  although  I  think 
it  is  very  unlikely.  The  other  two  species  are  more  unlikely 
still,  and  could  not  be  admitted  except  on  the  clearest  evidence, 
which  I  think  it  is  quite  impossible  to  produce. 

MELIAC££. 

24.  Dysoxylon  Patkrsoxianum,  Benth.  *fe  Hook.  f.  (Hartighsea 
Pateraoniana,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  139).— Called  "Shark"  because 
of  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the  tree.  Probably  the  tree  thus 
referred  to  by  Downing — "Among  the  many  ornamental  woods 
obtained  from  this  ocean  isle  should  be  enumerated  the  rose- wood, 
believed  to  be  a  species  of  Acacia  "  (p.  204). 
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li      t   tt  specimen  of   this  plant  to  Prof.  L.  RaHlkofer*  of 
who  favoured  me  with  the  foUowiug  interesting  note 

uned  from  Vienna,  the  original  pUnt  of  Endlicher,  as  I  supposed 

,nalicher  called  an  *  arillus  ^  might  have  b«^n,  as  on  jour  plant,  otjlj 

1      maljie^hy  la  yet  of  the  ttxhi,  and  really  bo  it  was,  and  the  ipecimen 

sr,  which  lies  before  m*  as  I  wrltei  shows  in  every  respect  foil 

enwi  li  jour  specimen  also  in  the  number  of  only  1  onilwHi  in  each 

ell  of  in«      'men  and  in  tha  anatomical  characters  of  th«  leaflets  (as  noted 

n  mT  nrflTiuds  letter  and  Bketch,     {See  Plate  xxxviii,). 

"©  remains  onlj,  as  in  your  pknt,  iome  doubt  about  the  (tubular?) 
i^oundLng  the  germen;  for  also  in  the  specimen  of  Endlicher  itfie^na 
^estrojed  by  the  accrercence  of  the  germen,  as  all  the  flowers  have 
passed  over  in  joung  fruits. 

'^Thia  is  also  the  reason  why  Endlicher  has  taken  the  ibortreij*  of  the 
style  for  the  (fallen  off  I  ^tjle  (and  stigma)  itself. 

* '  What  he  sajs  about  the  petals  and  staminal  tub«,  he  has  taken  from  a 
Bomewbal  incomplete  (unpublished)  drawing  of  Bauer,  which  I  hnve  seen 
too.  but  which  gives  no  clearness  about  these  things- 

**  Endlicher  had  not  seen  ripe  seeds,  so  his  description  may  be  completed 
by  the  following  (taken  froni  joar  plant) : — 

'*  Semi n a  ovata,  baai  truncata  callosaque,  te&ta  aubdrupaeea,  strato  tenuii 
carnosD  (ab  EndL  *  arillus  '  dicto)  \n  cellulia  eiterioribus  matermm  davidam 
tannine  guodammodo  affineni  in  interioribns  amjlum  gerenteobducta.  dorso 
ttulco  le'vi  {rimfe  intereotyledonari  respondenle)  notata ;  embryo  rectus 
inversus;  cotyledones  semi-obovoideffi,  plano-conTextt  sat  crasi^a;,  basi 
veraus  angnatatre^,  kteraliter  juxtapositFi:,  fuseo-olivaeeae*  amyk^  foetsi>^ 
cellulisque  seoretoriis  sparsis  instructaf ;  radicula  parva  (supera),  inter  ootyle- 
dones  omnino  retracta;  plamula  pilosa  glandulisque  minutis  claTatis  breviter 
stipitatis  adspersa  (ad  modum  Dysoxyli  Lestertianif  Benth.,  A.  C.  DC., 
Bull.  See.  Bot.  France,  xxii.  1875,  p.  231,  fig.  3  delineati.") 

OLACINEJE. 

26.  Pennantia  corymbosa,  Forst.,  Charact.  Gen.  67  (described 
from  New  Zealand);  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  140.  (Syn.  P.  Endlicheri, 
in  Linneea  xvi.  341,  t.  13,  1842.) 

Index  Kewensis  has  ^^ Pennantia  End/icheri,  Reiss.,  in  Linnsea 
xvi.  1842,  341,  t.  13,  synonymous  with  P.  coryitibosa,  Endl., 
Prod.  Norf.  p.  80. 

"P.  corymbosa,  Forst.,  Char.  Gen.  134,  New  Zealand." 
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In  Endlicher's  Prod.  Norf.  the  plant  is  called  P^nnaniia 
eorymbo§€^  Forst,  Char.  Gen.  67;  but  in  Index  Kewenaia  P. 
eorymhom,  Forst.,  is  stated  to  be  from  New  Zealand,  and  P. 
eorymbo9€^  Endl.,  from  Norfolk  Island. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Norfolk  Island  species  is  identical 
with  the  New  Zealand  one. 

CIL48THIVU. 

26.  Elaodindron  curtipbndulum,  Endl,  Prod.  Norf.  141. — 

See  my  note  on  this  species  in  these  Proceedings,  1898,  p.  125. 

Found  also  in  Lord  Howe  Island.     Called  *<  Maple  "  on  Norfolk 

Island. 

8APINDA01S. 

27.  DoDONAA.  viscosA,  Linn. — A.  Cunningham  (o/>.  eil,)  has 
the  note  **  Dadoncba  spathulata,  Sm.,  in  Rees'  Cyc.  v.  5,  p.  12,  n.2. 
Z>.  viieoaa,  Forst.,  non  Linn.     Sides  of  Mount  Pitt" 

A  manuscript  in  my  possession  (circa  1844)  says,  *'Hopwood 
(Dodoncoa  orientalia)  does  not  attain  to  more  than  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  is  principally  used  for  veneering  and  turning 
ornaments.'' 

It  is  called  "  Ti-tree  "  by  some  and  by  others  **  Ake-Ake  "  who 
remember  the  same  species  from  New  Zealand. 

It  is  a  singularly  handsome  small  tree,*  reminding  one  of  an 
Oleander,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  crimson  winged  fruits.  It 
is  to  be  found  on  a  bank  of  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Bullock's 
Hut,  north-west  of  the  Island.  Hemsley  (Ann.  Bot.  x.  234)  has 
the  record  for  Lord  Howe  Island,  **Dodon(ra  lanceolata,  F.v.M. 
(2>.  viscoaa,  C.  Moore,  Rep.  p.  3  vix  Linn.)." 

I  have  carefully  examined  our  specimens,  and  those  from 
Norfolk  Island  are  all  D.  viscosa^  and  those  from  Lord  Howe 
Island  are  all  D,  lanceolata. 

A  manuscript  in  my  possession  has  the  entry  **  Maple  (Acer 
Dobinea)  is  also  very  handsome  and  used  for  cabinet  work." 
Downing  also  has  "  The  Maple  (Acer  Dobinea  *?)."  Probably 
Dodoncea  viscosa  is  referred  to.  The  "  Maple  "  of  the  islandert 
(post-Pitcairn)  is  EUeodendron  curlipendulunif  Endl 
45 


fftS  TMS  wvmjk  or  m^mmLK  tiiuvc 

LMAumiMmm. 
7H,  UiU^mftM   MwrmMUM^  Bentlt.,  in  Mi^,  Ft.  Jnogk  250. 

tft2»^|IOi5;    MUktmtui   MaUhnmrna,  Bat1«j,  Ikil.  Bali.  ir.  IBtS; 

judL  StW,  liil4  :  PUronarjiUA  auMtr^iM,  EradL,  Prod,  Korf.  15 J). 
I  Am  tft  opinion  Hi*t  thi^  abriv#s  &m  •pccific&llr  irfentical* 
For  «f>fi#4t  tutUm  tm  M.'iiuiraiU,  M.  ^n^tjuMi^^rrrm  aod  M,  Vam^rantB^ 

um  Mai^lJ^r  In  Joum.  Bot.  xxiU,  353. 

*V\%i^  Norfolk  !mUiu1  pljtnt  nirffly  fruitii.     Mr.  T,  HobiniMm  han 

imly  *M**^i*  tf»f*««  li'uiU  (i/fi(i  iA  wliirh  i«  in  my  |iQ(«M;e««!;ion)  during 

hi«  v^ry  lon^  M>jaum  on  the  Jdand.      Tbey  Are  jdenticAl  wit^ 

Knd]if!jii«r  did  not  pm^a  the  ItmtMf  and  ho  called  It  **  trutex.  v* 
arbimaiijtt";  it  ji  feaJly  o,  ramp  All  t  climber. 

**Th*«  fat^  wiw  GhMy  through  ih\ak  toreH,  overran  with  ItiiutiAnt 
ollrnb«rNi  Atngni;  tb^in  wan  n  IViMtariti^  wUh  ptia*fl<»#«r«|  of  |»tiTpl«  &nd 
^fM^n.  nri4  liAVoi  kjiitkHIiIiik  Ubti  thuiHt  f>f  the  Awh.  It  bftiiKi  in  f^dtoons  of 
twHrjI^j  i>r  thirly  Ml,  from  th©  Jlmbiof  iha  tr&ei*  th^tiupport  it"  (J^e^khoiiM, 

ll.  U  t%  vt^ry  t.fiUKli  uliiiiWr,  ln^'ncii  the  pcoj>le  call  it  ''Hamaon'a 
Hiiii^w."  It  [k^IjitmI  to  form  the  almoat  im|>eaetray&  brunh  wlijcb 
rundnrm]  traflift  tlimuKh  thit  Inland  no  dSfRcult  In  the  early  days. 
A''^'|j^|^■  '»f  thr  rii(nini<liriarv  tt^'rinnnosiJ*  of  the  vegptation  are 
trAditlonal,  and  can  bo  well  understood. 

30.  Olyoini  tabaoina,  Benth.— New  for  the  Island. 

BO.  Oanavaua  odtubifolia,  P.  DC.  (Syn.  C.  Baueriana^ 
Bndl.,  Prod.  Norf.  50).— This  plant  is  probably  referred  to  in  the 
following  passage : — "  In  the  evening  of  yesterday  the  sawyer, 
his  aMMistant,  and  ye  carpenter  was  poisoned,  by  eating  some 
Wans  which  had  a  very  tempting  uppearnnco  much  like  ye  broad 
Windmtr  hoiin;  tlu»y  luivo  boon  st>  ill  iis  not  totloaii}'  work  to-day." 
(I.iout.  (hivr.  KinK,  M\  Muv»  17SS,  in  Hist.  Koc.  N.S.W.  ii.  568). 
A  purplt*  tloworotl  runnor  on  \\\v  ooast,  and  i*t»puted  poisonous  in 
AuMirulia  (hoo  nty  •  Usoful  Nutivo  Dants  of  Australia,*  p.  12). 
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Found  by  Canningham  on  Phillip  Island  as  well  as  on  Norfolk 
Island. 

31.  VioNA  RETDSA,  Walp.,  Repert.  Bot.  Syst.  i.  778,  1842. 
(Syn.  r.  luteay  A.  Gray,  Bot.  Araer.  Expl.  Exped.  i.  454,  1854  : 
V,  ItUeOy  A.  Gray  in  B.Fl.  ii.  259,  apparently  through  an  over- 
sight: Callicysthita  vdubilisy  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  149). 

32.  C^»ALPiNiA  BoNDUCELLA,  Fleming.  *' Guilandina  Bondtus^ 
linn..  Lam.  111.  t.  336.  — In  the  woods  between  Long  Ridge  Farm 
and  the  south-west  coast"  (A.  Cunn.  in  He  ward,  p.  123). 

33.  Strbblorrhiza  SPECIOSA,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  151.  Howard 
(from  A.  Cunningham's  notes)  states  : — "  {Streblorrhiza  apeoioaa, 
Endl,  Prod.  p.  97,  is  Clianthun  Baueri,  A.  Cunn.  MSS.  C. 
earneusy  Lind.,  in  Bot.  Reg.  Sept.  1841,  t.  51)."  Also  the  Clitoria 
sp.  of  A.  Cunn.,  London  Journ.  Bot.  i.  115,  1842. 

Bentham  (B.  Fl.  ii.)  alludes  to  Streblorrhiza  as  **  the  very  dis- 
tinct genus."  It  was  found  on  Phillip  Island,  but  the  species  is 
now  extinct.  I  believe  there  is  only  one  original  drawing  in 
existence.  It  is  by  Bauer  and  is  at  the  British  Museum  or 
.  Vienna.  There  is  a  coloured  drawing  in  Edwards'  Botanical 
Register  (Lindley)  1841,  under  the  name  of  Clianthua  cameua, 
Lindl.  From  one  of  the  **  Miscellaneous  Notices  "  in  the  same 
volume.  No.  9  (not  7),  Lindley 's  figure  was  prepared  from  a 
specimen  cultivated  by  Mr.  Pince  of  Exeter.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  if  the  plant  is  wholly  extinct,  even  from 

cultivation. 

HTRTACEiE. 

34.  Rhodomyrtus  psidioides,  Benth. — New  for  the  Island. 
If  not  planted  it  is  apparently  the  only  indigenous  myrtaceous 
plant  on  the  Island. 

MetrosidAroa  polymorpha,  Gaud.,  is  in  Tate's  List,  but  I  could 
only  find  a  planted  tree  (in  the  Melanesian  Mission  Garden). 
It  is  what  may  be  called  a  "  probable  species."  Hooker  (Handbk. 
Fl.  N.Z.  p.  73)  has  the  note  "abundant  throughout  all  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  New  Caledonia."  It  occurs  on  Lord  Howe 
Island. 
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ITTHBAKIEJE. 

rTHHUM  m-ssopiFOLiuw,  Linn. — It  would   appear    that 
tt  hasi  ntiL  been  previously  recorded  from  tlie  Island, 

FASSIFtOBE^. 

36.  Pa8Siflora  Baueriana,  Mast,,  Trans,  Linn.  Bcjc.  xxviL, 
634,  187L  (Syn.  Disemma  Maueriana,  Endl,  Prod,  iforf.  123  : 
Murucnia  Bauer i,  Lindl.,  Coll.*  t.  36). 

This  is  the  eynonymy  as  given  by  Dr,  MaHt^r*^  himself,  who, 
following  Endlicher,  records  it  from  Norfolk  IsJaud. 

37.  Passiplora  glabra,  Wendl.,  Coll.  Plant  i  55,  t,  17»  1805. 
(Syn,  F.  adiantifolia,  K«r,  Bot.  Reg.  t.  233 :  Dimtttma 
mdianti/olm,  DC,  Prod.  iii.  333). 

This  is  the  synonymy  given  by  Masters  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc, 
xxvii.  634).  He  records  this  species  from  Norfolk  Island. 
Under  the  name  of  Diaemma  adiantifolin^  DC,  the  species  is 
recorded  in  Endl,,  Prod.  Norf.  122,  and  Endlicher  gives  the 
additional  synonyms  P.  aurantiut  Andr.,  Bot.  ReposiL  t  295^ 
non  Forst,  nee  Cav. :    P.  adianihum,  Willd.,   Enum,  698.     He  I 

abo  st4itefi  that  it  is  lacking  in  Bauer's  herbarium  (the  one,  t>f 
course^  which  formed  the  basis  of  Endlicher's  work),  that  it  grows  ' 

in  Norfolk   Island,  and  that  it  has  been  gromng  in  English  I 

gardens  since  the  year  1792. 

Backhouse  (p.  268),  aays  ;^ — "Among  the    bushes   there   are  ^ 

(tvo  pmttif  ttitec\f^  of  FiiHHion  Flower,  DUemma  adinnti/oitn  &.ud  D,  I 

Baueriana^  with  copper-coloured  blossoms.'' 

Endlicher  places  P,  adiantifolia  in  the  Section  **  Petioli  glandu- 
losi,"  and  P.  Baueriana  in  the  Section  "  Petioli  apice  glanduloei." 

The  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Boorman 
and  myself  are  all  referable  to  P,  glabra,  Wendl.  The  flowers 
are  orange-coloured,  the  calyx  eventually  becoming  crimson. 

I  could  not  find  a  second  species,  although  I  diligently  searched 
for  it.     I  would  urge  residents  of  the  Island  to  favour  me  with 

•  Probably  **  Collectanea  botanica,"  London,  1821,  fol.  A  work  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  consult. 
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specimens  of  D,  Baueriana^  Mast.,  if  they  can  now  find  it;  and 
also  a  few  ripe  fruits  of  both  species  in  order  that  I  may  raise 
some  plants.  The  difference  in  the  colours  of  the  flowers  and 
fruits  of  the  two  species  should  be  noted. 

There  is  plenty  of  the  common  Passion  Vine  (Passiflora  edtUU) 
growing  wild. 

CUCUBBITACSJE. 

38.  Brtonopsis  apfinis,  Cogn.,  in  DC.  Monogr.  Phan.  iii.  479. 
(Syn.  Bryonopsis  Pancheri,  Naud.,  and  Bryonia  affinis,  Endl., 
Prod.  Norf.  125). 

39.  SiCYOS  ANOULATA,  Forst.,  Prod.  1796.  (Syn.  6\  aitstralis, 
Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  124,  1833).— Called  "Cucumber"  on  the 
Island. 

40.  Mblothbia  Baueriana,  F.v.M.,  Fragm.  vi.  188,  1866. 
(Syn.  Zehneria  Baueriana^  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  126  ;  Zehneria 
Baueriana,  in  Benth.  <&  Hook.,  Gen.  Plant,  i.  p.  830). — Called 
**  Giant  Cucumber  "  on  the  Island. 

FICOID&S. 

Mesembryantlienium  australe,  Sol.,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  129. — I 
made  diligent  search  for  this  species,  but  failed  to  find  it.  I  have 
not  the  German  edition  of  Hunter  quoted  by  Endlicher. 

41.  Mbsembryanthemum  iEQUiLATBRALK,  Haw. ("Pigs' Faces"), 
is  not  uncommon. 

42.  Tetraoonia  expansa,  Murray,  in  Comm.  Gotting.  vi.  13, 
1783,  not  Solander  as  given  in  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  130.— Called 
**  Cook's  Cabbage  "  on  the  Island. 

Endlicher  recognises  two  varieties,  cornuta  and  atrongylocarpa, 
on  the  Island.  The  specimens  collected  by  me  belong  to  the 
latter  form;  so  do  those  in  the  herbarium  from  Lord  Howe,  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  The  form  cornuta  (floribus  sessilibus) 
appears  to  be  rarer,  but  I  have  not  seen  it,  and  do  not  know 
whether  Endlicher's  varieties  have  been  accepted  by  others. 
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UIIB£LLIF£&£. 

43.  Apium  FR0STBATU3J,  Labill.  (5,  aus^ra/e,  Thouars),—  CaUed 
"  Wild  Celery." 
44p  Apium  lkptophyllusi,  F-v.M, — New  for  the  Island. 

AEALIACE£. 

45.  Mrhyta  LATiFOLiA,  Seem.,  Eonplatidia,  1862,  p,  265*  (Syti. 
Botryodendron  lali/oUum^  E~  "  Prod.  Norf.  11&*  See  also 
F,v,M,,  Fragni,  ix,  169j,— Called  ^*  Shade-tree  "  on  the  Island. 
It  is  now  rare* 

"  Here  also,  as  well  &a  m  most  of  the  other  shady  woods  throughout  iht 
iBland,  Eidnjodtndnm  iutifaUmn^  a  shmb  of  fimgulaj"  form,  allied  to  the  Ivy^ 
but  o!  ft  very  different  appeikrance,  prevails.  Its  figure  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  a  lopg -leaved  cabbage,  moixnted  on  a  hroom -stick.  It^  stem  is  about 
iive  feet  high,  and  five  i riches  rottadj  its  largest  leaves  are  about  two  feet  lotig, 
and  one  foot  broad.  The  prisoners  tn  the  out-stations  wrap  their  br«ad  in  these 
leavfei,  and  hake  it  in  the  ashes.  The  fruit  is  a  dens©  duster  of  greetiiab 
pnrple  berries,  not  edible,  produced  in  the  eentre  of  the  crown  of  kavoa  '* 
(Backhouse,  p,  270). 

46.  Mbryta  ANGUsTiFOLiA,  Seem.,  Bonplandia,  1862,  295, 
(Syn,  Botryodendron  arigutiti/oliu7H^  End!.,  Prod,  Norf,  120,  See 
alao  F.v.M.,  Fragm,  ix.  169). 

EUBIACEiE. 

47.  CoPROSMA  Baubri,  Endl.,  Iconogr.  t.  111. — This  plant  is 
very  common  in  New  Zealand.  I  did  not  find  it  in  Norfolk 
Island;  it  is  probably  rare. 

48.  CoPROSMA  LUCiDA,  Forst.,  Char.  Gen.  138. 

CoproBma  lucida,  Forst.,  Endl.,  Prod.  p.  60.  **  I  am  by  no  means  olear 
that  this  plant  is  not  distinct  from  Forster's  plant  which  1  gathered  at  New 
Zealand  in  1826,  in  having  broader  emarginated  leaves*'  (A.  Cann.  MSS.). 

Originally  found  by  Bauer  at  Anson  Bay. 

49.  CoproSlMa  PIL08A,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  60. — This  is  some- 
times called  "  Sharkwood  "  on  the  Island  because  *'  after  rain  the 
shrub  smells  like  dead  shark." 
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COHPOSITiE. 

50.  Vbrnonia  cinerba,  Less. — New  for  the  Island. 

51.  Graphalium  japonicum,  Thunb.  (G.  involucratum,  Forst., 
Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  100  :  G.  lanatum,  Forst,  EndL,  Prod.  Norf. 
99). 

52.  Gnaphalium  lutbo-album,  Linn.,  EndL,  Prod.  Norf.  98. 

53.  Wbdelia  biflora,  DC.  (^W,  Forsteriana^  EndL,  Prod. 
Norf.  102  :  Buphthalmum  uniflorum,  Forst.,  "  Norfolciae  insula," 
Forst,  Prod.  No.  541,  p.  91). 

54.  BiDBNS  PiLOSA,  Linn. — "Broom-Stick"  of  the  Islanders. 
New  for  the  Island. 

55.  CoTULA  AUSTRALis,  Hook.  f.r-New  for  the  Island. 

56.  Erechtitbs  arguta,  DC.  (Senecio  argutus,  Rich.,  Endl.^ 
Prod.  Norf.  101). 

57.  Senecio  lautus,  Forst — New  for  the  Island. 

58.  SoNCHUS  oleracbus,  Linn. — New  for  the  Island  (Captain 
Cook  recorded  "  Sow  thistle  "). 

59.  PiCRis  HiBRACioiDBS,  Linn. — New  for  the  Island.  I  have 
expressed  the  opinion,  and  have  given  reasons,  (Agric.  Gazette, 
N.S.W.,  August,  1899)  that  this  is  indigenous  to  Australia, 
although  Mueller  held  a  difiPerent  view. 

CAMPAirULAC££. 

60.  Wahlenbergia  gracilis,  A.  DC. — New  for  the  Island. 

61.  Lobelia  anceps,  Thunb.,  Prodr.  Plant  Cap.  40,  1794. 
(Syn.  L,  alatttf  LabilL,  var.  stoloniftra^  EndL,  Prod.  Norf.  97). 

PRIHULAC££. 

62.  Samolus  repkns,  Pers.,  Syn.  L  171.  (Syn.  S,  liUoralis^ 
R.Br.,  EndL,  Prod.  Norf.  94). 

HTRSIN££. 

63.  Rapanea  crassifolia,  Mey.,  Pflanzenreich,  9  Heft,  iv.  236, 
p.  366.  {Myraine  crasai/olia,  R.Br.,  Prod.  534;  EndL,  Prod. 
Norf.  95). — Known  as  "  Beech"  on  the  Island. 
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'  SAFOTACEJE. 

t^EROXYLON  cosTATUMj  F.V.M.,  ^Tion  Eudl,  as  in  Tate's 

rJtras  coetata.  End!,,  Prod.  Norf,  96). — Foond  bj  Allan 

EH  QD  Phillip  Inland.     It  i»  also  found  on  the  mainland. 

.  Kotiinaon  caUs  it  *' Bastard  Ironwood,"  and  alfto  a  •*  Shark- 

rood/' 

JA£HIH££. 

65.  Jabminum  giMPLici folium^  Forat.  f.,  Prodr.  3.      (Syn*  J, 
-acik,  Andr.,  Eudl.,  Prod,  Kori  111), 

*'  Among  these  1b  the  Slendt?f  Jusmine,  Ja»rtiimim  ffrtxeiU^  known  in  Eng- 
land as  a  delicBte  green  hou&e  plant.  Here  it  grows  over  the  busbest  or  with 
t^'i&ted  atem^,  aa  thick  aa  a  man's  wrist,  reaches  the  hranchea  of  loftj  trees, 
at  Mtj  feet  froni  the  ground,  and  cliraba  in  their  heads.  In  these  casea  it 
has  probably  grown  up  with  the  trees,  the  low^r  branches  of  which  have  pro- 
gressively died  away,  and  left  the  wreathed  stems  of  the  Jasmine  like  ropes 
hanging  Crom  the  upper  booghs  "  (Backhouse^  258). 

fi6.  Olea  a  petal  a,  Vahl,  Sym.  Bot.  iii.  3.     (Syn.   Oka  End- 
I,  F.v.M,^  Journ.  Bot.  xxiii,  354, 1885^  a  name  which  Mueller 
ji4  fc«e  following  passage  proposed  to  adopt  for  the  Norfolk  liilanrl 
Oha. 

"  As  regards  the  Oka  from  Norfolk  Island,  it  might  be  now  mcidentiOIj 
remarked  that  it  should  be  distinguished  aa  OUu  EndlkheTi^  inaamuch  aa 
Vahl  dea<3ribed  m  the  Sijmbohit  nu  3,  his  Oim  tipftfila  from  New  Zealand," 

Tate  lias  the  name  Olea  Eiuilicfieri,  Brit  ten,  apparently  a  slip 
of  the  pen,  through  Mr.  Britten  being  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Botany.  The  species  name  cannot,  of  course,  be  changed  simply 
because  of  a  locality,  otherwise  one  roust  change  all  the  New 
Zealafid  species  subsequently  found  in  Norfolk  Island.  The 
Norfolk  Island  and  New  Zealand  Oleas  are  quite  identical.  This 
was  pointed  out  by  Allan  Cunningham  (Lond.  Journ.  Bot.  i.  116), 
and  I  also  have  proved  their  identity. 

This  is  the  "Ironwood"  of  the  Island.  The  colour  of  the  fruits 
varies  a  good  deal,  being  golden-yellow,  bright  red  and  purple  on 
the  same  and  different  trees. 

A  mannscript,  circa  1843,  says: — "  Ironwood  {Notelea  longifolia)  is  used 
in  all  wheelwrights'  work,  and  is  very  hard  and  durable;  it  is  also  used  for 
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cabinet-work,  and,  when  Frenph-polished,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  of  the 
fancy  woods." 

It  is  the  timber  chiefly  used  for  posts  on  the  Island,  its  dura- 
bility in  such  a  situation  being  far  more  than  any  others.  It  is 
used  for  shafts  of  vehicles,  which  is  testimony  to  its  strength  and 
toughness. 

Prof.  Tate  (op.  cit,  p.  217)  also  gives  Olea  panicufata,  R.Br., 
from  Norfolk  Island.  This  species  occurs  in  Now  Caledonia,  but 
without  particulars  of  its  collection  I  do  not  recommend  that  it 
be  admitted  into  the  flora  of  Norfolk  Island. 

APOCTN££. 

67.  Mblodinus  Baueri,  EadL,  Prod.  Norf.  113.— "Big 
Creeper." 

68.  Alyxia  Gynopogon,  Roem.  &  Schult.,  Syst.  Veg.  iv.  440, 
1819;  F.V.M.,  Fragm.  viii.  47.  (Syn.  Alyxia  daphnoidek,  A. 
Cunn.,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3313  :  also  A,  Forsteri,  A.  Cunn.,  Loud. 
Suppl,  580,  teste  Endlicher  :  Gynopogon  Alyocia^  Forst.,  Prod, 
p.  19,  "foliis  verticillatis  quinis  obovatis  F.  NorfolcisB  insula." 
A.  Cunn.  (He ward),  quotes  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3313,  and  gives  the 
habitat  "  dry  shaded  woods." 

A,  Gynopogon  is  known  on  the  Island  as  •*  Box." 

.    In  figuring  A,  daphnoides  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3313,  A.  Cunningham 
says  : — 

"From  A,  Gynopogon^  however,  which  Forster  first  collected  on  that 
(Norfolk)  Island,  this  second  species  differs  in  being  altogether  a  shrub  of  a 
more  robust  and  stiff  habit,  with  rough  tomentose  branches  and  broader 
leaves,  the  latter  of  a  uniformly  thicker  texture.  .  .  .  The  stigma  also 
is  furnished  at  its  summit  with  a  little  pencil-like  tuft,  whereas  that  of  A, 
Gynopogon    ...     is  perfectly  smooth. " 

I  gave  attention  to  the  matter  when  on  the  Island,  and  agree 
with  Mueller  (Fragm.  viii.  47)  that  they  are  not  specifically 
different. 

Ochroaia  elliptica,  Labill. — In  early  bud  and  therefore  doubtful. 
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ASCLSPIADEiE. 

*  rLOPHORA  BiGLAXDrLOriA,  A*  Gray,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Sc, 
4;  F,v,M.   Fragm.  ix.  \Sd.     (Syn.   IJt/banihera  hiylandu- 

X,  l^ndL,  Prod.  Kori  115). 

r.  erwriu'oj  F.v,M.  The  species  hitherto  only  recorded  from 
Lord  Howe  laland,  but  found  by  me  lo  Norfolk  Island  also. 
There  1%  great  variation  in  the  width  of  the  leaver  of  thii  plant, 
I  consiulted  Mr,  Rudolph  Schlechter,  an  authority  on  the 
AicUpiadm-,  who  was  recently  in  Sydney,  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  apeciea  ia  probably  not  different  from  1\  biglatidnlma. 
T  could  find  only  one  species  on  the  Island,  and  therefore  recom- 
mend that  1\  enervia  be  not  recognised  as  a  separate  species 
pending  further  enquiry, 

to*  Erythr^a  AtrsTiiALis,  R.  Br, — New  for  the  Island* 
BOSAaiNE^. 

7L  CyHOGLOssuH  aubtrale,  R.  Br,,  Prod.  v.  1.  p.  495.— Near 

the  aettlement  (A,  Cuun,  in  He  ward), 

CCNV0LVULAC££. 

72.  IPOMtEA  BONA-Nox,  Liun.  {Sjn.  L  rtm^i>ua,  EndL,  Prod, 
Norf.  108;  and  L  carituiCa,  EudL,  Prod.  Norf.  107). 

**Ipom<xa  carinata,  a  large  plant  of  the  Gonvolvolus  tribe,  having  white 
flowers,  with  long  tubes,  that  open  at  night,  climbs  among  the  trees,  in  the 
borders  of  the  woods"  (Backhouse,  268}. 

73.  Ipomoba  CATARACTifi,  End!.,  Prod.  Norf.  106. — Its  name 
was  given  because  it  was  originally  found  at  the  Cascades. 

"Among  the  sugar-cane  and  scrub  at  this  point,  a  beautiful  convolyulus- 
like  plant,  Ipomaa  cataractvB^  is  entwined,  and  exhibits  its  large  purple  flowers 
shot  with  red  "  (Backhouse,  268). 

74.  Ipomgea  congesta,  R.  Br.,  Prod.  485. — Flowers  of  a 
brilliant  carmine. 

75.  Ipomcea  PEs-CAPRiE,  Roth. — New  for  the  Island. 
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76.  Ipom(ea  palmata,  Forskael,  Fl.  Aegypt.  Arab.  48.  (Syn. 
/.  pendula,  R.  Br.,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  105). 

*'  One  of  the  most  beaatifal  climbers  of  the  Island  is  Ipomaa  pendula, 
which  has  handsome,  fingered  foliage,  and  flowers  like  those  of  the  Major 
Convolyolas,  bat  of  a  rosy  pink,  with  a  darker  tube  "  (Backhoose,  258). 

It  is  found  all  over  the  Island,  climbing  the  highest  trees. 

77.  Convolvulus  affinis,  Endl.,*  (as  Ccdyategia),  (Syn. 
Calyateyia  affinis,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  103.) — A  small  white  runner. 

78.  Convolvulus  Soldanella,  Linn.  (CaJystegia  Soldanella, 
A.  Rich.,  Endl.,  Prod.  ISorf.  104). 

79.  Convolvulus  marginatus,  Spreng. — Recorded  in  B.  Fl.  iv- 

430. 

80LAHAC££. 

80.  SoLANuai  Bauerianum,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  109. — Bauer 
found  it  on  Norfolk  Island. 

81.  SoLANUM  NIGRUM,  Linn.,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  566. — Common  every- 
where (A.  Cunn.  in  He  ward).  Found  by  him  also  on  Phillip 
Island. 

**  Eaten  by  the  prisoners,  who  also  collect  and  cook  the  berries  of  the 
*  Black  Nightshade  /  Solanum  nigrum.  These  berries  are  accounted  virulently 
poisonous  in  England,  but  their  character  may  possibly  be  changed  by  the 
warmer  climate  of  Norfolk  Island  "  (Backhouse,  264). 

They  are  often  eaten  in  New  South  Wales,  both  raw  and 
cooked.  At  the  same  time  instances  of  their  injurious  character 
in  Europe  are  well  authenticated.  It  may  be  that  plants  grown 
in  damp  and  dismal  situations  are  injurious,  while  those  grown 
in  dry,  sunny  places  are  innocuous,  but  this  is  but  surmise,  as  I 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  relation  of  soil,  &c.y  to  deleterious 
properties  so  far. 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  breaking  the  golden  rule  of  never  making 
a  man  say  what  he  did  not  say.  Bentham's  practice  when  he  transferred  a 
species  to  another  genus,  was  to  give  the  author  of  the  species  in  the  old 
genus  as  the  author  of  the  same  species  in  the  new.  But  that  practice  has 
not  been  followed  in  the  case  of  the  next  species,  perhaps  because  Linnseus 
and  A.  Richard  described  the  species  independently,  and  it  was  not  merely 
a  transfer  of  names. 
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I  S,  AvicuLARE,  Forstf  Prod.  Ins,  Auat.  107. — ^Recorded  by  | 

L,  in  Hewardj  aa  ^^Solanmn  kmniatum^  Ait,,  Hort.  Kew. 

Ed.  2,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  319.     Kear  the  settlement.'' 

SCEOPHUIAEIHES:. 

83.  Veronica  caltcina,  R.Br. — New  for  the  Island. 

BIGHOHIICEJE. 

81.  Tecoma  australis,  R.Br.  Syn,  Bignmxia  Pandora;,  GawL, 
the  '^Norfolk  Island  Trumpet-flower."  See  Bot.  Mag*  t  865, 
where  it  U  atated^ 

'*  It  IB  a  Dfttive  of  Norfolk  Island,  in  the  South  Seas^  wheaoe  th«!  seeds  were 
brought  to  this  couutrj  by  Governor  Patterson,  froro  whoBS  Inforroation  it 
uppears  thtit  a  verj  de£tructiv€>  blight  geueriUly  makes  its  first  appearance 
upon  the  jouDg  shoots  of  this  shrub,  and  sp rends  from  tbenoe  over  th^ 
whole  vegelation  of  the  laland;  from  thU  relation  the  nanie  we  hare 
adopted  derived  its  origin." 

Perhaps,  however,   the   nam©   is   a  reminiscence   of   H.M.S. 

Pandora,  which  captured  some  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty, 

MYOPOEISE^, 

85*  Myoporum  obscurum,  EndL,  Prod.  Nort  110. — "Sandah 
wood"  of  the  islanders.  Found  also  by  Allan  Cunningham  on 
Phillip  Island. 

V£SB£NAC££. 

86.  Verbena  officinalis,  Linn. — New  for  the  Island. 

87.  ViTEX  tbifoliata,  Linn.  (Vitex  ovata,  Thunb.,  FL  Jap. 
p.  257). — ''A  shrubby  procumbent  plant  on  the  rocks  and  sands 
of  the  coast,  flowering  in  December ''  ( A.  Cunn.  in  Howard). 

I  did  not  collect  it.     It  is  a  common  Polynesian  plant. 

NYCTAOINEJE. 

88.  PisoNiA  Brunoniana,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  88.— Called 
"  Wai  Wai "  after  the  Tahitian  name  (meaning  '*  watery  ");  also 
^'  Beech." 
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▲mabavtacbj:. 

89.  AoHTRANTHES  ARB0RESCBN8,  R.Br.,Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.89. — 
A  scrambling  tree  of  20  or  30  feet,  with  a  stem  diameter  of  1  foot. 
Called  "  Softwood "  by  the  inlanders,  and  its  timber  is  indeed 
about  as  hard  as  a  tough  turnip. 

90.  AcHYRANTHES  A8PERA,  Linn.,  Spec.  Plant.  204,  1735; 
F.V.M.,  Fragm.  ix.  169;  B.Fl.  v.  246.  (Syn.  A,  canescena,  R.Br., 
End!.,  Prod.  Norf.  90 :  A,  aspera^  Linn.  var.  caneacena,) — Same 
as  the  Lord  Howe  Island  plant. 

POLTGOVACKE. 

91.  RuMEX  Brownii,  Campd. — New  for  the  Island. 

92.  MuEHLBNBECKiA   AUSTRALI8,   Meissn.,   Gen.  Comm.    227. 

(Syn.  Polygonum  atistrcUe,  A.  Rich.,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  86:  Cocco- 

loba  austrcUts.) — Called  "Shrubby  Creeper"  by  some  people  on 

the  Island.     Recorded  by  Allan  Cunningham  from  Phillip  Island 

also. 

PIPESACEiE. 

93.  Piper  excelsum,  Forst.,  Prod.  No.  20.—**  Ins.  Norfolk, 
Cunningham !  in  h.  Kew."  C.  DeCandolle  in  DC.  Prod.  xvi.  (1), 
p.  335  :  "P.  psittacorum^  foliis  majoribus  0*12  longis.  In  ins. 
Norfolk  (Cunningham!  Hiigel !  Endlicher !  in  h.  Vindob.)  : 
Macropiper  paillacorum,  Endlich.  !  prod.  Norfolk,  p.  37,  Bauer  pi. 
Norf.  t.  37,  fide  Endlich.  I.e.  (C.  De  Candolle,  loc,  cit.)" 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  typical  form,  as  well  as  a  variety, 
occurs  on  Norfolk  Island.  The  variety  has  been  recorded  by 
Allan  Cunningham  from  Phillip  Island. 

**  The  Norfolk  Island  Pepper,  Piper  p8itta<:orum,  which  produces  a  yellow, 
pulpy,  pendent,  cylindrical  fruit,  of  a  spicy,  sweetish  taste,  is  everywhere 
plentiful  in  the  woods.  It  rises  with  a  few,  jointed,  cane-like,  green  stems, 
to  from  foar  to  ten  feet  high,  bearing  large,  heart-shaped  leaves  "  (Backhouse, 
p.  271). 

A  manuscript  states  : — 

**  The  Norfolk  Island  Spice  {Piper  psittacorum)  attains  the  height  of  10 
feet,  and  has  heart-shaped  leaves;  it  produces  a  cylindrical  fruit  of  a  spicy, 
sweetish  taste,  which  is  an  excellent  preserve,  and  if  gathered  green  it  is 
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bqnallj  good  pickled.     The  leaf  bears  great  re&eml^aDoe  to  tb&t  of  the  Pun 
or  creeper  of  the  East  lodies/* 

f  PspBROMiA  BKFLEXA,  A.  Dietr,,  Spec.  PI.  u  180^  var,  (pmul^t^ 

■h — <*  Foliis  ut  in  precedente  (var  f^aperuis)  peduticulo  lup- 
0  folia  se<iTaante.  In  ias.  Norfolk  (Bauer !  in  S,  Endl  ©t  in 
h.  Beroi,  Cunningham!  in  h.  Kew.).  Piper  (Emulunh^  Kofll.,  prod, 
flor.  Norf.  p.  3C.  Bauer  ilL  Norf.  ined.  p.  127,  fide  Endl.  Lc. 
Peiyeromia  rejlexa^  forma  Narfolcenais,  Miq*  Sysit.  \  p,  172*'  (C  De 
Candolle  in  DC,  Prod,  xvi.(l),  451). 

d5-  PepEUOmia  UrvilliaNa,  A,  Bich.  Hoc.  ciL  Infra),  Syn. 
P^perotnia  Endlich^ri^  Miq.,  Byat.  Pip.*  102. — "In  insuliR  Nor- 
folk {CuiininghJ  in  h.  Kew  et  Endlich. !  in  h.  Berol.  MacGillivray 
n.  971  !  in  h,  Kew). 

8yn.  Piper  swiphjc,  EnclL,  !  Prod.  Norf.  p.  37.  Bauer  ill.  Norf. 
t.  12a  {t^ste  Endl.  I.e.).  Ptptrmnm  UrvilUaua^  A,  Rich,  in  d'Urv, 
Voy,  Astrokk  p.  356  (C  De  Candolle  m  DC,  Prod,  xvj,  0),  -tlS). 
C.  DC.  gives  P.  Endiich^rit  Miq»,  as  the  name.  P.  f/nu/Z^/irm,  A, 
Rich.  (1632),  is  the  name  adopted  by  Mueller  in  Censm,  and  has 
undoubted  priority.     The  **e  "  is,  however,  incorrect. 

96.  Pepeeomia  Baukriaha,  Miq.,  Syst  1120. — "  Tn  ins.  Norfolk 
<Bauer  !  in  h.  Endl,  Endl.  !  in  h.  Berol.  Cunningham  in  h.  Kew). 
Pipir  adscemhns,  EndL  !  prodr.  Norf.  p.  36  "  (C.  DC.  in  DC, 
Prod,  xvi.(l),  414), 

97.  pEPKftOMiA  LEPTOSTACHYA,  Hook.  et  Am.,  in  Beech.  Bot, 

p.  96,     Record^  by  Tate  {op,  ciL  p,  217),  but  I  do  not  know  tbe 

name  of  the  collector. 

ththeleacej:. 

98.  WiCK8TR(EMiA  AU8TRALI8,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  93. — Known 
as  "  Kurrajong."  Its  bark  is  the  common  tying  material  of  the 
Island.  It  attains  a  height  of  20  feet.  Perhaps  it  is  referred  to 
in  the  following  passage  : — 

*'  I  was  told  this  day  that  one  of  the  convicts  had  found  out  the  bark  of  a 
tree  fit  for  making  lines  or  rope.     On  examining  it  I  found  it,  as  far  as  I  can 

*  Miquel  (F.  A.  W.),  Systema  Piperacearum.  Roterodami,  1S43-4,  8*^  : 
also  lUustrationes  Piperacearum  (Vratislavia',  1844)  4^. 
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at  present  judge,  very  proper  for  the  pnrpose  of  making  lines,  ropes  or  cloths. 
It  in  many  respects  answers  the  description  given  of  the  Chinese  mulberry 
paper  by  Captain  Cook  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  make  their 
cloths.  On  trial  we  found  this  bark  would  answer  every  temporary  purpose 
of  tying,  but  as  it  very  soon  rots  when  exposed  to  the  weather  it  will  not 
answer  to  be  worked  "(Lieut..Govr.King— 31/3/1789— in  Hist.  Reo.  N.S.W. 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  617). 

LORAITTHACEf. 

99.  ViscuM  ARTicuLATUM,  Burm.  f.,  Fl.  Ind.  311.  (Viacum 
distichum,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  119). 

The  joints  are  as  much  as  1^  in.  across.  It  is  very  abundant 
on  the  Island,  being  very  common  on  Baloghia  luciday  the  Blood- 
wood.  The  only  other  native  tree  on  which  I  observed  it  is 
Xanthaxi/loH  Blackburnta,  but  further  search  should  be  made. 
As  regards  introduced  plants,  it  is  common  on  Lemons  and  kills 
Peach  trees.     In  fact  it  is  a  pest  in  orchards. 

SANTALACEf. 

100.  ExocARPUS  PHYLLANTH0IDE8,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  91. 

A  manuscript  in  my  possession  states  : — "  The  Cherry-tree,  the 
bark  of  which  is  used  in  tanning,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  woods 
And  is  decreasing  rapidly  by  being  stripped  of  its  bark  and  so  left 
to  perish.*' 

Downing  states,  "  The  Cherry-tree,  a  species  of  Exocarpus;  the 
bark  of  the  latter  rich  in  tannin,  has  been  used  for  leather- 
making.'' 

The  islanders  now  call  it  **  Isaac  Wood,"  after  Isaac  Quintal, 
from  Pitcairn,  who  first  pointed  it  out. 

We  therefore  have  an  instance  of  two  sets  of  vernaculars,  the 
Pre-Pitcairn  and  the  Pitcairn. 

The  largest  tree  I  saw  was  30  feet  high  and  with  a  diameter 
of  1  foot,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  Island,  near  Mr.  Kendall's. 

EUPHORBIACEA. 

101.  Euphorbia  obliqua,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  144. 

'*  The  rocky  shore  of  this  Island  is  accessible  from  the  land,  in  some  places, 
on  the  south- west.     In  a  few  of  the  valleys,  near  the  sea,  in  this  direction, 
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Uiqua,  a  remairkaUe  flhrnb,  forma  copses,  atUininf ,  wh«ti  ehaded 

1 5  feet  in  height,  and  2  feet  in  ctrcumfer€iice'^  (Backhouse,  270)^ 

tiot  come  across  it.     It  haa  probably  been  much  destroyed, 

OLAUCA.  Forst,  Prod.  206;  EudL,  Prod,  Norl  145. 
also  Hook..  Hdbk.  F1.K,Z.  p.  248. 
A  neat  shrub  found  by  Mr.  Boorman  and  myself  on  the  bench 
at    BalFa    Bay.      The  leavea   somewhat  resemble   those  of  an 
Oleander. 

10^    EopaoRtitA  NoRPOLKiANA,  BoiMier  in  DC,  Prod.  xv.  110. 

*         insula  Norfolk  { Baekhouae  !     A.  Cunn.  in  h.  Kew.     F. 

1  » I  idob.  1 ) .    Euph  o  rb  ia  ta  nnensu^  Sp  ren  g, ,  Sy at.  i  li .  7  9 1 , 

itant  synonymous  with  Croton  eluiioideM^  Forst.,  ts 

t50imieT  to  occur  on  Norfolk  Island.     There  is  in  Foret. 

I  /il  a  "  Euphorbia  Norfolciae  insula." 

~~  ^Prof.  Tate  {op.  cii.  p,  217)  says  that  E.  Norfi^kiana  and  M. 

mt^mtU  are  identical.     I  do  not  knuw  on  what  authorit}'.     I 

I         not  collect  the  plant 

4,  E,  Bparmanki,  Boiasier.  — Fif^t  recorded  from  the  Isltuid 
I  collected  it  also, 

105  A  luoida,  Endl.,  Prod.  Korf.  143- 

script  says  ; — 

Li»aodwood  {Cr^t^n  9angui*fluia)h  of  little  value  except  for  fire«w>d, 
tiux  uii  An  incision  Mnf^  made  in  the  bark,  a  fluid  exudes  which  is  used  for 
sUiining  furniture,  marking  the  oonviots'  slops,  etc,,  and  it  is  a  good  tonic 
and  astringent. 

Allan  Cunningham  recorded  this  tree  also  from  Phillip  Island. 
It  is  the  commonest  tree  for  Viscum,  The  sap  has  been  used  as 
medicine  as  an  astringent. 

106.  ExiBCARiA  Agallocha,  Linn.,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  142. 

I  heard  this  small  tree  called  "  Sapota  "  by  a  resident. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  this  is  the  plant  referred  to  by  Hunter 
(p.  311)  in  the  following  passage  : — 

**.  .  .  the  workmen  indeed  had  been  often  blinded  for  four  or  five  days 
together  by  the  white  sap  of  a  tree,  which  getting  into  their  eyes,  caused  a  most 
excruciating  pain  for  several  days.  .  .  .  One  man  was  totally  blinded 
with  it  for  want  of  making  timely  application  to  the  surgeon." 
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USTICAC££. 

107.  Malaisia  tortuosa,  Blanco. — Found  in  Lord  Howe 
Island.     Tate  records  it  from  Norfolk  Island. 

108.  Cbltis  paniculata,  Planch.  (Syn.  Solenostigma  panicu- 
UUum,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  42).— The  "White wood"  of  the  Island. 

109.  PsBUDOMORUS  Brunoniana,  Bureau,  var.  pbndulina. 
(Syn.  Morm  pendulina,  F.  Bauer,  in  Endl,  Prod.  Norf.  40). — 
The  "Isaac  Wood"  of  some  people.  See  Exocarptia  (suproy 
p.  715).  But  its  most  general  name  is  "  Siah's  backbone  "  (^osiah's 
backbone,  after  Josiah  Adams),  in  allusion  to  the  pliability  and 
toughness  of  its  wood. 

110.  Procris  MONTANA,  Steud.  (Syn.  Elatostemma  montanum^ 
Endl,  Prod.  Norf.  39). 

111.  BoBHMERiA  AUSTUALis,  Endl,  Prod.  Norf.  38. 

112.  Paribtaria  debilis,  Forst.  f..  Prod.  73.  (Syn.  Urtica 
dehiUa,  Endl,  Prod.  Norf.  37). 

6.  Monocotylefe. 
orchidej:. 

113.  Oberonia  TiTANiA,  Lindl,  Fol  Orch.  Ober.  8  (Syn. 
TUania  miniatay  Endl,  Prod.  Norf.  31). — From  Anson  Bay. 

1 1 4.  Oberonia  palmicola,  F. v.M. — On  the  bark  of  trees.  New 
for  the  Island. 

115.  Dbndrobium  bracuypus,  Reichb.  f.,  Linnaea  xli.,  42, 1877. 
(Syn.  Thelychiton  brachypus,  Endl,  Prod.  Norf.  32). — Rare. 

116.  Dbndrobium  macropus,  Benth.  &  Hook.,  Gen.  PI  iii.  500. 
(Syn.  Thslychiton  macropus^  Endl,  Prod.  Norf.  32). — Common  on 
Pines  (Araucaria)  and  other  trees. 

117.  Bulbophyllum  argyropus,  Reichb.  f.,  Linnsea,  xll,  42, 
1877.  (Syn.  Thelychiton  argyropus,  Endl,  Prod.  Norf.  32).— 
Originally  recorded  from  Anson  Bay. 

Bulbophyllum  (sp.  aff.  to  B,  eoeiguum,  F.v.M.). 

118.  Phrbatia  limbnophylax,  Reichb.  f.,  Bonplandia,  1857, 
54  (partly);  B.Fl  vi.  290.     (Syn.  Flexaure  UmenophylaXy  Endl, 
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'0).^ — Od  the  bark  of  trees,     A  small  plant  originally 
ja  Anaon  Bay. 

ROTis  PORRi FOLIA,  R.Br— The  oaly  terrestrial  orchid. 
irenijy  new  for  the  Island.     Common  at  Bullock'19  hut. 

AMAETLJJD££, 

120,  Chiitum  KOtiFOLKiAi«UM,  A.  Cunn. 

''A^Ounti.  MSS,  {ip.noi\)  foImmargiGc  Ijcvibus,  pedkellis  ovario  partim 
loQi^toribuA,  staminibus  laclniis  lancedatis  dimidio  breipioribas,  HlftmentiB 
Riitherft  5'  6  lea  longioribue.  In  wet  ground,  Mill  or  Arthur's  Ts^le.  This, 
species  is  near  O.  poduncfdaium,  E»Br,,  but  certainly  distinct"  (A,  Cuim.  m 
Reward), 

It  is  in  this  locality  to  thia  day. 

LILIAC££. 

SmifiLx  purprtrata^  G,  ForsL,  Prod.  373, — '*  SarBaparilla."     T 
believe  I  havti  this  on  good  authority,  but  I  cannot  quote  it. 
Smilax  gft/ct/ph^Ha^  Sm, — In  Tate*&  List.     I  doubt  it, 

121.  Rhipogonuh  DUBiUM,  Endl,  Prod.  Norf.  69. 

,      122.  GaiTONOPLESiuii  ctmobum,  A.  Cunn,,  Endl.,  Prod,  Kort 

There  has  been  considerable  confusion  with  the  synonymy  of 
the  Cordylines,  a»  will  appear  from  the  following : — 

123,  CoRDYLiNE  ofjTECTAj  J.  G.  Baker,  Joum.  Linn,  Soc.  Bot. 
xiv.,  543.  (Syn.CordylineBaueriy'Eiook.  f.,  Gard.  Chron.  1860, 
792;  Mueller,  Second  Census,  197). 

Cordyline  australU,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  29  (Bauer,  HI.  176-7, 
207  and  Regel,  Gartenfl.  t.  450,  according  to  J.  G.  Baker). 

The  name  Cordyline  nutans^  A.  Cunn.,  under  which  it  commonly 
occurs  in  Australian  gardens,  should  apparently  be  Cordyline 
nutans^  Hort. 

Drac(ena  obtecta,  Graham,  Edin.  Phil.  Journ.  1827,  175 ; 
Draccena  australis,  Hook.,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2835,  non  Forster;  Dracana 
nutan^y  A.  Cunn.  MSS. 

Not  only  has  there  been  much  confusion  in  regard  to  the 
synonymy  of  this  species,  but  also  in  regard  to  its  native  country. 
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Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  who  first  cleared  up  the  matter,*  correctly  gives 
the  locality  "  Insula  Norfolk  (sed  non  Nova  Zelandia  nee  Nova 
Hollandia  ut  auctores  dicunt)." 

The  Islanders  call  it  *'  Rau-ti "  or  Palm,  this  being  the  usual 
name  for  a  Dracasna. 

".  .  .  .  a  Norfolk  Island  Bread-frait,  Cordylint  atistralia,  2  feet  9 
inches.  The  last  sometimes  attains  20  feet  in  height  (I  have  seen  it  higher. 
— J.H.M.);  it  branches  from  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground,  and  forms 
several  heads,  with  flag-like  leaves,  and  long,  branched  spikes  of  greenish, 
star  flowers,  succeeded  by  whitish,  or  bluish-purple  berries,  that  are  eaten  by 
parrots.  It  often  forms  a  striking  object,  where  a  woody  valley  runs  out  into 
grass,  growing  at  the  extreme  margin  of  the  wood"  (Backhouse,  271). 

In  a  manuscript  in  my  possession,  and  also  in  Downing  (op.  ci/.), 
it  is  referred  to  as  Charlwoodia^  avatralis. 

124.  CoRDYLiNE  TERMiNALis,  Kunth,  var.  cannmfolic^  J.  G. 
Baker,  op.  cit,  p.  541  :  C  canncefolict,  R.Br. 

**Cordyline  cannof/oliay  R.Br.,  Prod.  v.  1.,  p.  280.  On  the  dry  grassy 
sides  of  the  hills  immediately  above  the  military  officers'  gardens  *'  (A.  Cunn. 
in  Heward). 

On  Norfolk  Island  it  is  known  as  the  ''Pitcairn  or  Home 
Rau-ti "  ("  home  "  being  the  word  for  Pitcairn  amongst  the  Pit- 
cairn  Islanders  and  their  descendants). 

According  to  Allan  Cunningham  it  was  apparently  not  scarce 
on  the  Island  in  1830.  Although  I  made  careful  search,  I  found 
only  one  plant  of  it  (it  certainly  is  rare),  and  that  was  in  a 
garden  at  Steel's  Point.  I  was  distinctly  told  that  the  Pitcaimers 
brought  this  plant  to  Norfolk  Island,  and  my  informant  reminded 
me  that  the  sweet  root  was  formerly  used  in  Pitcairn  to  prepare 
an  ardent  spirit.  In  the  face  of  Cunningham's  statement  I, 
of  course,  admit  it  as  a  Norfolk  Island  indigene,  but  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  exterminated,  perhaps  because  the 
convicts  turned  it  into  a  curse,  as  the  Pitcaimers  did  at  an  early 

•  "Revision  of  the  Genera  and  Species  of  Asparagacese."  Joum.  Linn. 
Soo.  Bot.  xiv.  543. 

t  Sweet's  Charlwoodia;  see  his  Flora  Australasica,  1. 18.  His  Charliooodia 
congeata,  figured  there,  is  our  Cordylint  strictUt  EndL 
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I  their  history.     The  PitcAirnerB  brought  this  plant  to 
k  Island  in  a  box,  as  indeed  tbej  did  many  others,  and  I 
ve  my  informant  is  quite  correct  in  this  respect,  as  bis  wife 
ve  of  Pitcairn,  and  the  circumstances  are  quite  clear  to 
Eiim. 
125.  Phokmium  tknax,  ForsL,  EndL,  Prod.Norf.  C5, 
This,  next  to   the  Arauearia  excdnaj  useful  for  spars,  is  the 
plant  conaidered  by  Governor  Phflb'n  and  the  Home  authorities 
to  be  the  most  important  econoimt  plant  on  Norfolk  Island,  an 
the  provision  of  cordage  for  H,M.  Navy  was  a  most  important 
matter. 

Following  are  Lieut-Govr.  King's  instructions  in  regard  to 
this  plant  :— 

"You  are  immediately  to  proceed  to  the  oallivaiion  of  the  tlax  plant, 
which  yoa  will  find  growing  spontaneously  on  the  Ifiknd/'  (Hut.  ilec, 
K.S.W.  Vol  i.  pt.  2,  130). 

King  rep     d  {ib.  126)  that  the  cultivation  would  be  attended 

to        HI  could  be  st?nt  to  clear  the  ground. 

■r  road  mUBi  be  down  ye  hill,  which  is  pGrpendicular  and 
nnlti  le  kind  of  itm,  which  was  a  providential  circumtitaBce  for 

<i  _^  us  to  hold  by  when  we  were  all  falliugj  and  had  they  not 
telreB,  we  must  have  fell  down  a  depth  of  90  teet"  {Lieut- 
March,  1788,  in  Hist.  Bee.  N.S.W.  Yol.  ii,  p,  552.) 

Its  natural  habitat  on  the  Island  is  the  sides  of  steep  banks  or 
clifik.  Under  date  17th  of  the  same  month  (they  had  only  just 
arrived  on  the  Island),  he  states,  (t6.  p.  557) : — 

*<  This  day  I  discovered  that  ye  flax-plant,  which  Capt.  Cook  takes  notioe 
of,  is  no  other  than  that  plant  which  I  have  hitherto  called  ye  larger  kind  of 
iris,  with  which  ye  Isle  abounds,  but  it  in  no  manner  resembles  ye  flax  of 
Europe,  its  appearance  being  more  like  flags.  A  bundle  of  it  was  tied  up 
and  pat  into  a  pool  of  water  to  soak  intending  to  try  it  after  ye  European 
method  of  preparing  ye  flax." 

Following  was  the  first  attempt  to  manufacture  it : — 

'*  On  the  29th  I  found  that  30  bundles  of  flax,  put  into  soak  in  October, 
was  sufficiently  rotted  to  pass  it  thro'  the  hackle;  broke  off  4  men  to  clean 
it.     ...     I  mean  to  let  it  stay  3  days  longer  in  the  water,  and  to  make 
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the  women  wash  it  in  running  water,  and  afterwards  dry  it,  and  then  pass  it 
thro'  the  haokles**  (76. ,  p.  261). 

The  Lieut.-Grovr.  introduced  two  New  Zealanders  to  teach  the 
prisoners  how  to  extract  the  fibre  from  the  flax,  bat  their  process 
was  found  to  be  so  tedious  that  it  was  abandoned. 

126.  DiANBLLA  INTBRMBDIA,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf .  66. — Recorded 

froin  Anson  Bay. 

COMMELTNACfiiB. 

127.  CoMMBLYNA  CYANEA,  R.Br.  Prod.  V.  1,  269. —Recorded 

by  A.  Cunningham  from   "near  the  settlement."      Known  as 

"  Forget-me-not "   by   the   Islanders.      Found  also   by  him   on 

Phillip  Island. 

PALMJE. 

128.  Rhophalostylis  Baubri,  H.  Wendl.  and  Drude,  £ot. 
Zeit.  XXXV.  (1877)  63,  (Syn.  Kentia  Baueri,  Seem.,  Fl.  Vit. 
269 :  Areca  sapida^  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  64,  non  Solander  ex 
Forst.). 

Hooker  (Hbk.  N.Z.  Fl.,  288)  points  out  that  sapida  and 
Baueri  are  closely  allied,  but  that  the  latter  is  a  larger  plant. 
While  this  plant  is  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Norfolk  Island  and 
Chatham  Island  (N.Z.),  Mr.  I.  Robinson  informs  me  that  it  also 
occurs  on  Sunday  Island,  in  the  same  latitude,  a  statement  that 
might  be  borne  in  mind  by  any  botanist  or  collector  visiting  the 
latter  Island. 

The  Norfolk  Islanders  call  this  palm  "  Nikau,"  which  is  the 
New  Zealand  name  for  B.  sapida,  and  which  has  probably  been 
borrowed  from  New  Zealand. 

The  midribs  are  used  for  brooms,  and  there  is  some  illicit 
felling  of  the  palms  for  this  purpose,  which  should  be  prohibited. 
The  following  interesting  account  of  the  palm  is  by  Backhouse ; 
and  here  I  may  mention  that  Backhouse's  descriptions  of  the  flora, 
usually  entirely  accurate,  are  particularly  valuable  inasmuch  as 
the  vegetation  has  been  so  much  interfered  with  since  his  day: — 

**In  the  woody  gullies  the  Norfolk  Island  Cabbage- tree,  Areca  mpulaf 
abounds.  It  is  a  handsome  palm,  with  a  trunk  about  twenty  feet  in  height, 
and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in  circumference,  green  and  smooth, 
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wltb  annul&r  scarf;,  left  hy  the  tvAlBU  lenves.  The  leftvee  or  fronds  form  a 
prince] J  crest  at  the  top  of  this  elegant  column;  thej  are  pectinate,  or  formed 
like  a  feathDrT  and  are  sometimes  ninetoen  f^t  m  lengib;  th^^  rarj  from 
Dine  to  fifteen  in  ntimber.  The  ftpex  of  the  trunk  h  oDclosed  in  the  sheath- 
ing hasa^  of  Ih4^  Le&f'Stalks,  along  with  the  tiowc^r  btids^  and  joung  lea^ies. 
When  the  leaves  fall  they  discover  double  compreaaed  aheathst  pointed  &t  the 
upper  eztremitj,  which  split  open  indiBoriminatelj^  on  the  upper  or  under 
sidet  and  fall  o^,  leAvmg  a  branched  gpadix,  or  ^ower-stem,  whJoh  Is  the 
Dolour  of  ivory,  and  attached  bj  a  broad  base  to  the  trunk.  The  flowers  arv 
produced  upon  this  spadix;  they  are  very  i^mall,  and  are  succeeded  by  round 
seeds,  red  externally^  but  white,  and  ti^  hard  as  horn,  intaniajly.  As  the 
seeds  advance  towards  maturity^  the  spadix  becomes  green.  The  foung, 
unfolded  leaves  of  the  Cabbage-tree^  rise  perpendicularly,  in  the  eentne  of  the 
crest.  In  thia  state  tbej  are  need  for  making  brooms;  those  still  un protruded 
and  remaining  enclosed  within  the  sheathe  of  the  older  leaves^  form  a  white 
mass,  ae  thick  as  a  man's  arm;  they  are  eaten  raw,  boikd,  or  pickM.  In  a 
raw  state,  they  taste  like  a  nut,  and  boiled  thej  resemble  artichoke  bottoms. 
The  seed»  furnish  food,  for  the  VTood<()ueBtj  a  large  species  of  pigeon  ^* 
(Bftckhouse,  2d4]> 

FAHDAHE^. 

Pandanus  Moorei,  F.\mM.,  in  Tate's  Urtt— There  ia  uo  Fan- 
danuit  on  the  Island,  and  the  mistake  has  probably  arisen  through 
asBUming  that  the  naoie  *' Screw  Pine,"  freely  used,  refers  to  a 
Pan  ffanite.  P.  Moore  t,  F.  v .  SL ,  rec  or d  ed  o  rigi  na  1  ly  fro  m  Lord  H  o w  e 
Inland ^  h&a  no  separate  existence.  I  have  dealt  with  the  matter 
At  f^ome  length — these  Proceedings^  1898,  p.  14  L 

129.  Fhsycinetia  BAUEK^A^^A,  End  I.,  Prod.  Korf.  03. — **  Screw 
Fine  "  of  the  inlandera  ;  called  also  ''  Palm  ''  and  "  Palm  Lil3%*' 
Following  is  BaL'khouse's  account  of  this  platit.  The  hase  of 
the  fructification  is  eaten  and  is  described  to  me  as  tasting  like  & 
banana. 

"  One  of  the  remarkable  vegetable  prodactiona  of  this  island  is  Fnyf^inttia 
BtMierianat  or  the  N.  I.  Grass  Tree.  .  .  .  It3  stem  is  marked  by  rings, 
where  the  old  leaves  have  fallen  off,  and  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter; 
it  lies  on  the  ground,  or  climbs  like  ivy,  or  winds  round  the  trunks  of  trees. 
The  branches  are  crowned  with  crests  of  broad,  sedge-like  leaves.  From  the 
centre  of  these  arise  clusters  of  three  or  four  oblong,  red,  pulpy  fruit,  four 
inches  in  length,  and  as  much  in  circumference.  When  the  plant  is  in 
flower  the  centre  leaves  are  scarlet,  giving  a  splendid  appearance  to  the 
plant,  which  sometimes  is  seen  twining  round  the  trunk  of  the  princely  Tree- 
fern  "  (Backhouse,  256). 
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TTPHACBJ3. 

130.  Ttpha  angustifolia,  LinD.,  var.  Brownii,  Kronfeld, 
Verh.  Zool.-Bot.  Ges.  Wien,  xxxix.  152  (1889).  (Sjn.  T,  laiifdia, 
Forst.,  Prod.  64 ;  T.  angusti/olia,  R.Br.,  P.  Graebner,  Typhacese 
(Das  Pflanzenreich,  p.  13.) — "Swampy  ground,  Arthur's  Vale" 
(A.  Cunn.).     It  still  occurs  in  the  same  place. 

AROIDEJE. 

I  was  informed  that  there  is  an  edible  and  a  non-edible 
("  bastard'')  Taro  on  the  Island.  I  presume  the  latter  refers  to 
Coloccuia  mticrorrhiza,  which  is  a  likely  inhabitant,  though  I  did 
not  notice  it. 

131.  CoLOCASiA  ANTiQUORUM,  Schott. — "  Taro."  I  do  not  doubt 
that  the  following  extracts  refer  to  this  species.  I  saw  it 
abundantly  present  at  the  place  indicated  by  Lieut. -Govr.  King 
in  1788.  I  quote  the  passage,  as  it  is  very  important  to  arrive  at 
precision  in  regard  to  the  indigenous  vegetation,  especially  where, 
as  in  the  case  of  Norfolk  Island,  such  vegetation  has  been  so 
much  interfered  with  : — 

**  On  ye  27th  I  discovered  a  great  quantity  of  plantaoe  trees/  which  grow 
close  to  the  stream  of  fresh  water  which  runs  through  the  valley,  which  is  in 
this  part  of  it  dry,  and  not  swampy  as  it  is  opposite  the  hill  on  which  the 
settlement  is  and  below  it.  The  valley  is  also  very  wide  and  bordered  by 
some  small  hills,  which  are  as  thickly  covered  with  wood  as  any  other  part 
of  ye  island.  .  .  .  The  plantane  trees  grow  close  to  the  water,  and  are 
so  thick  that  they  choak  each  other,  besides  the  very  great  quantity  of  other 
small  aquatic  shrubs,  and  the  bear-bind  with  which  they  are  interlaced  must 
necessarily  retard  their  perfection.  I,  therefore,  as  soon  as  a  man  can  be 
spared,  intend  clearing  a  spot  round  them,  and  transplanting  some  of  ye 
suckers  into  dryer  ground  "  (Lieut. -Govr.  King,  27th  April,  1788,  Hist.  Rec. 
of  N.S.W..  Vol.  ii.,p.  566). 

And  again,  under  date  16th  May,  1788  :  — 

'*  Broke  two  men  of!  from  clearing  away  on  the  N.E.  side  of  ye  hill  to 
assist  Mr.  Altree  in  removing  his  things  to  the  plantane  plantation,  where  I 

*  Plantain  does  not  here  refer  to  a  Musa.  The  use  of  the  word  **tree" 
amongst  old  writers  in  the  sense  of  **  plant"  is  common  enough.  We  still 
use  the  term  **  rose-tree  "  frequently.    Vide  MtMa,  infra,  p.  754. 
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hftTe  ordered  him  to  reaide,  in  orAet  lo  imke  rmre  of  those  tra«£,  aiid  eitlti^tmie 
ExtDg  groundt  vhicb  maj  be  clesftd  av^j  in  &  ^crt  tiaie*^  iOp,  cir*. 

And  OD  3rd  June  : — 

**TwelTO  pUntaae  stackers  wme  tr&R£pt&&t«d  from  ye  rtvolet  mta  tlie 
plaotaiion.  I  also  senl  there  the  baiuuia  trees  m&  v«JJ  ■&  tha  lisie*  trees 
which  I  brought  with  me,  not  donbUng  btit  ih^j  vlU  thiiTe  -'  {Op.  ot  *  p.  575)l 

See  also  Huot^F  (pp.  306  and  308),  fonzidec!  oa  Kings  aoles : — 
'* ,  .  ,  there  is  a  fine  %  alley  in  which  a  number  of  plan  tain  or 
ban&na  trees  were  found  on  the  5th"  (April,  1788);  and  Order 
No-  viii  (for  the  Good  GoverDment  of  the  Island,  promulgated  at 
the  same  time):— "No  person  is  to  cut  down  or  destroy  any 
ban&na  tree."  The  colooy  was  then  but  a  few  weeks  old^  and 
I  think  that  King  was  jubtakeo  in  referring  the  plants  to  the 
Plantain  or  Banana  (Mum). 

CTF£BA€£J£. 

i3'2.  CrPKreus  h^siatodes,  EndL,  Prod<  Korf,  59,^TJ&ed  for 
basket-making.  Some  of  the  women  make  very  neat  baskets  from 
the  leaves. 

Cyperu^  tuHduM^  R,  Br, — I  have  a  note  of  this  name,  but  no 
9pecimenja.     The  matter  should  be  further  enquired  into. 

133.  C  ROTUKDUS^  Linn*^ — New  for  the  Island.  Perhaps  an 
introduction. 

134.  C.  C0NGE8TU8,  Vahl. — New  for  the  Island. 

135.  Kyllinoia  monocbphala,  Rottb.— New  for  the  Island. 

136.  Hblbocharis  acuta,  R.Br. — Very  variable  in  size  and 
robustness.     New  for  the  Island. 

137.  SciRPUS  N0D08U8,  Rottb.  (Ficinia  guttata^  EndL,  Prod. 
Norf.  61).— Six  to  8  feet  high. 

138.  SciRPUS  INUNDATU8,  Spreng.  [Isolepais  conspersa,  Nees, 
End!.,  Prod.  Norf.  60). 

139.  SciRPUS  LACUSTRis,  Linn. — New  for  the  Island. 


*  Citrus,  not  Tilia. 
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140.  S.  RiPARius,  Spreng. — New  for  the  Island. 

141.  SciRPUS  MA.RITIMUS,  Linn. —I  obtained*  this  at  the  Water 
Mill  Dam  and  other  places.  Dr.  Metcalfe  informs  me  that  it  was 
originally  collected  by  his  son,  and  that  the  late  Prof.  Kirk  of 
Wellington,  N.Z.,  named  it,  but  I  cannot  find  any  record  of 
publication. 

142.  Carsx  Nbbsiana,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  62. 

143.  Carez  in  vers  a,  R,Br. — New  for  the  Island. 

ORAMIHEJE. 

'*  There  are,  likewise,  great  plenty  of  cabbage  trees,  bat  not  a  single  blade 
of  grass  has  been  seen  on  the  island,  the  pigeons,  sheep,  and  goats  eating 
the  leaves  of  the  shrobs  and  of  partioolar  trees,  with  which  they  grow  very 
fat.*'  (Governor  Phillip  [Sept.,  178S],  doubtless  based  on  Lieut.  Govr. 
King's  Report,  Hist.  Reo.  N.S.W..  Vol.  i..  Ft.  2,  p.  187.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  statement  as  to  "  not  a  single 
blade  of  grass."  The  trees  and  shrubs  were  very  much  more 
abundant  than  at  present,  but  the  Island  had  at  that  time  been 
imperfectly  explored,  and  is  to  be  taken  simply  as  a  general 
statement.  Perhaps  there  had  been  a  partial  drought.  Follow- 
ing appear  to  be  the  indigenous  species : — 

144.  Panicum  norpolkianum,  Nees,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  52. 

145.  P.  EFFOSUM,  R.Br. 

146.  P.  CKU8-GALLI,  Linn.,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  51. 

147.  P.  8ANGUINALE,  Linn.,  var.  ciliatum  (P.  ciliarey  Retz.V 

148.  Paspalum  scrobiculatum,  Linn. 

149.  Oplismenus  compositus,  Beauv.,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  54. — 
Forming  dense  mats  in  the  forests. 

150.  O.  UNDULATiFOLius,  Bcauv.  (Syn.  0,  ceniulusf  Kunth, 
Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  53,  and  0.  aetarius^  R.  et  Sch.) 

151.  Andropogon  refractus,  R.Br. 

152.  A.  AFFiNis,  R.Br. — A  very  faint  pit  on  the  outer  glume. 

153.  MiCROLiKNA  STIPOIDES,  R.Br. 

154.  EcHixoPOGON  ovATus,  Bcauv. 
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S     RO  BOLUS  moicua,  E.Bn — Recorder  I  by  Tate* 

TSUXiA  FoHsTKRtf  Kuntb.    (AgroBtii  Forsl^ri,  RoetD.  efc 
.    A.  Soiandrij  F.v.M,,  a  name  against  whicb  Benthara, 
57 9 ,  protests). 

157.  Dechblaghnk  aciuRSA,  Hook.  1  (D,  moniana^  EndL,  Prod, 

Sforf.  56), 

158.  DicHELAOHXE  CRiirrTA,  Hook,  t 

See  B.Fh  vii  575,  where  it  would  appear  that  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  identification  of  Z>,  moHtana  with  aciurea.  If 
they  are  identical,  then  Endlicher's,  or  an  earlier  name  of  KunthX 
must  stand, 

159.  Cynodost  dactylox,  Linn, — Everywhere* 

160.  AoROPYRON  SCABRUM,  Beauv.  {Triticum  scabrum,  RBr,^ 
Kndl.,  Prod,  Norf.  57). 

161.  Triticum  Kikgianum,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf,  58. — Found  in 
Phillip  lijland. 

01  the  above,  Noa.  145,  UT,  U8,  151,  152,  153,  154,  156,  158, 
and  159  appear  to  be  new  records  for  the  Island. 

ii.   G  V  M  N  0  9  P  E  R  M  .«. 

COHIF£R£. 

1.  Araucaria  EXCKL8A,  R.Br.,  End].,  Prod.  Norf.  76  {Cupres9u$ 
columnariSf  Forat.*). 

For  list  of  synonyms,  see  Endlicher ;  also  Hooker  in  London 
Journ.  Bot.  ii.  500  (1843),  which  contains  a  useful  account  of  the 
tree. 

This  tree  was  originally  observed  by  Cook  (op,  cit.)  when  he 
discovered  the  island;  in  fact  no  one,  even  now,  can  fail  to  see  it, 
either  from  sea  or  land. 


•  CupressHS  coliimnarui,  Forst.,  Prod.  .351  :— "  Foliis  imbricatis  subulatis 
sulcatis,  strobilis  cylindricis  elongatis,  F.  Nova  Caledonia  et  Norfolkciaj 
insula." 
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As  regards  its  size,  the  reports  of  the  early  residents  are 
important,  particularly  as  they  were  mostly  taken  from  actual 
measurements  of  felled  trees. 

Lieut.-Govr.  King  wrote  in  March,  1788: — 

"  The  pines,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  of  an  incredible  growth,  one 
of  them  which  had  been  blown  down  or  fell  by  age  measured  140  feet,  and 
several  others  which  we  measured  were  27  feet  in  circumference;  they  grow 
quite  straight,  and  not  an  exuberance  of  any  kind  whatever  on  them  from 
ye  top  to  the  bottom"  (Hist.  Rec.  N.S.W.,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  661). 

Under  date  17th  March  he  wrote  : — 

**  Felled  a  pine  near  it  to  saw  into  planks  and  scantling;  its  length  is  116 
feet  and  2  ft  3  in.  diameter  about  breast  high."  .  .  .  '*I  believe  the 
wood  is  nearly  as  light  as  the  best  Norway  masts,  and  grows  to  a  most 
extraordinary  size,  some  of  the  trees  measuring  from  one  hundred  and  sixty 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  without  a  branch  "  [lb.,  p.  661). 

*'  The  remains  of  two  Pines,  which  were  noted  fur  their  magnitude,  and 
were  blown  down  in  a  storm,  were  lying  by  the  side  of  the  road.  These  were 
called  *  The  Sisters ';  they  were  nearly  200  feet  in  height "  (Backhouse,  268). 

'*0n  the  northern  ascent  of  Mt.  Pitt  a  pine  was  measured  29)  feet  in 
circumference  at  4  feet  up  "  (Backhouse,  271). 

**We  measured  a  Norfolk  Island  pine,  twenty-three  feet,  and  another 
twenty-seven  feet,  in  circumference.  Some  of  them  are  nearly  two  hundred 
feet  high  "  [lb.  p.  264). 

Dr.  Metcalfe  informs  me  that  the  largest  tree  he  has  measured 
or  heard  of  had  a  girth  of  37  feet. 

The  following  notes  from  Backhouse's  botanical  MSS.  are 
quoted  by  Hooker  : — 

*'  This  stately  tree  is  similar  in  figure  to  the  Norway  Spruce;  but  its 
branches  are  in  more  distant  whorls,  and  usually  about  five  in  a  whorl. 
The  young  lateral  branchlets  are  deciduous,  or,  at  least,  they  fall  off  in  great 
numbers.  The  two  lips  of  the  scales  of  the  cone  become  united  and  form  a 
ligneous  covering  to  the  seeds;  external  to  this  is  a  fleshy,  terebinthaceous 
coat,  containing  a  milky  resinous  juice;  the  cone  resembles  a  globular  pine 
apple  in  form,  and  has  the  scales  deciduous.  Large  quantities  of  resin,  like 
frankincense,  are  exuded  from  incisions  in  the  bark.  The  timber  is  useful 
for  inside  work,  but  soon  perishes  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  especially 
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'  as  postB  in  the  gronnd.  Tbe  knotB*  formed  by  the  larger  Umba  ol  oli  Irees 
which  lo5<^  in  som€  measure  their  re^larity  of  fDrtn,  are  close -grained,  and 
alford  handsome  material  for  turning  and  inlawing  '*  (London  Joum,  of 
Bot.,  ii.  500-501  (1S43), 

Backhouse  went  on  to  3ay  that  the  ^uba  of  the  pine  afforded 
food  on  Norfolk,  Pliillip  and  Nepenu  laUods  to  the  now  extinct 
parrot  with  long  mandibles  (fester). 

A  manuscript  in  my  poaae^sion  sajs  i — 

*^  Tbe  Norfolk  Island  Pine  [AUingia  fxcelsa]  h  iseen  100  feet  above  the 
other  forest  trees,  and  resembles  the  Norway  Sprnce^  bat  its  tiers  are  more 
distant,  Fenc«»  made  of  this  timber  seldom  stand  3  years.  It  is  generally 
used  for  building  purposes,  flooring,  partitions^  etc.;  and  when  kept  dry  and 
not  eicpo^ed  la  the  weather,  it  i&  more  durable.  Tho  Pine  {Arcnearia 
^ffka)  lA  also  uaed  far  tbe  same  purpoae^;^  and  ia  of  precisely  the  same 
quality,  but  not  so  lofty  oh  the  former,'* 

Thi??  alleges  that  there  are  two  kinds?  of  Pines  on  the  Inland. 
Tliat  there  are  two  kinda  ia  believed  by  a  number  of  people  in 
Au4*tralia  also,  but  I  could  obtain  no  evidence  of  a  second  Pine 
— not  even  a  alight  variety  of  the  normal  Bpecies. 

This  Arancfjiria  be^rw  seeds  usually  every  third  year,  and  there  is 
considerable  commerce  in  them.  Although  Pines  have  been 
recklessly  cut  down  for  settlement,  and  for  other  reasons,  they 
are  abundant  still;  yet  the  Islanders  have  found  it  necessary  to 
prohibit  the  felling  of  theui  on  unalienated  land  except  under 
c'loHp  restrictions.  The  Pine  i^i  still  planted  a  litth'  on  the  Island, 
but  the  most  notable  instance  is  that  of  the  noble  avenue  from 
Longridge  to  the  Melanesian  Mission  and  Orange  Yale  planted 
about  80  years  ago.  It  is  1^  miles  long.  Although  I  saw  pines 
perhaps  taller  than  those  of  the  same  species  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Sydney,  yet  I  saw  none  so  large  and  symmetrical  as  the 
latter. 

This  timber  is  the  one  alone  used  for  shingles  on  the  Island. 
Heart  shingles  last  20  years,  and  ordinary  ones  from  10  to  12 
years. 

•These  pine  knots  were  used  by  Mr.  M.  V.  Murphy,  Government  Surveyor, 
for  pegs,  whenever  available.  Collins  (2nd  ed.  p.  125)  speaks  of  the  people 
using  the  knots  of  the  pine  tree,  *' split  and  made  into  small  bundles,  as 
torches." 
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B.  CRYPTOGAMiE. 

i.  Ptbridophyta. 

a,  Filicinse. 

The  classification  of  the  ferns  is  still  in  a  somewhat  unsettled 
condition.  In  the  following  pages,  I  have  followed,  as  far  as  I 
could,  the  arrangement  that  Mr.  Betche  and  I  propose  to  follow 
in  our  forthcoming  Census  of  the  Plants  of  New  South  Wales. 

I  have  drawn  attention  to  some  points  that  require  clearing 
up.  In  some  cases,  in  translating  names  to  their  now  accepted 
equivalents,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  finds  require  con- 
firmation. 

HTVEN0PH7LLACSJE. 

1.  Htmbkophyllum  multifidum,  Swartz. — The  ubiquitous  ff. 
iunbridgense  does  not  appear  to  have  been  found  on  the  Island. 

2.  Trichomanes  apiifolium,  Presl.  (T,  Bauerianum,  Endl., 
Prod.  Norf.  50). 

"  The  Peperomias  grow  also  on  moist  rocks,  on  the  dark  sides  of  which 
Triehomanet  Ba^ttrianum,  a  membranaceous  fern,  of  great  beauty,  forms 
tnfts  exceeding  a  foot  in  height  '*  (Backhouse,  267). 

3.  Trichomanes  humile,  Forst.,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  49. 

P0L7P0DIACEJE. 

4.  ViTTARiA  elongata,  Swartz  ( V.  rigida,  Kaulf.,  End!.,  Prod. 
Norf.  35. — On  tree-fern  stumps;  is  possibly  a  variety  of  the  type). 

5.  PoLYPODiUM  TENELLUM,  Forst.  (Arthropterts  tenella^  J.  Sm.: 
P.  tenellum  in  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  18). 

Diels  (Pflanzenfamilien)  separates  Arthropteris  from  Poly  po- 
dium on  account  of  the  articulate  pinnae. 

6.  PoLYPODiUM  SERPENS,  Forst.  {Niphoholus  rupestris,  Kaulf. : 
iT.  serpens,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  21). 

Niphobolua  «er;?«n«,Endl.,  seems  to  be  synonymous  with  Poly- 
podium  serpens,  Forst.,  though  Niphoholvs  rupestris  is  the  only 
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ohis   given    as    synonymous   by    Hooker   ik   Baker    and 

J         mm-* 

obolHM  strpf.n*  and  Pol^podium  HnfU^my  two  cHitibmg  ferns ^  o&cend 
lAutwg  of  the  trecB,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Isk»4  '*  tBaekhQUBe^ 

7.  POLYPODIUM  CONPLUEHS,  R,Br.,  B.FL  vii,  {P,  glahrum,, 
Mett.j  Chri.«tt;  F.  acrostic/taidegf  Sieb*,  non  ForsL:  ^iphoitoius 
€onfiaens^  R.Br.,  Nat  Pfl.  Fam.). 

Apparently  not  previously  recorded  from  the  Island,  unless  the 
following,  which  I  cannot  find  in  any  list  of  synonyms,  is  the 
fern  in  question  : — 

"^^  DrymofflGtt»um  carni)ium^  J.  Stn.,  jDUrn.  Bot  v.  4,  p.  66.  Niphoboln* 
carn*isjts,  Blume,  Fl.  Jav.  t.  10?    On  roekB''  (A.  Cunn,,  in  HewardJ. 

8.  POLYPODIUM  ACROSTJCHOinKS,  Fotat,  {Niphobolud  a^QSli' 
choides^  Bedd.) — Recorded  by  Mueller  in  Game's  List, 

9.  POLYPODIUM  pusTULATUM,  Fofat-  (Syn,  p.  MUardUri^ 
R,Br.,  Endl.,  Pro4.L  ^^orf  19  :   P.  ^candentf,  Forat). 

Hooker  J:  Baker  (in  Sytiops,  Filic)  give  P.  ptialulatutfif  Forat, 
and  P.  BiUiardieri,  R.Br.,  as  distinct  species;  while  Bcnthani 
(B,Fl  vii.)  and  Cbdst  unite  them.  P.  »candeng,  Forat,  is  P. 
pusiutatumt  Forat ,  according  to  Christ  (Farnkrauter  der  Erde), 

Our  herbarium  material  from  Norfolk  Island  consists  of  only 
one  species,  vi^.,  P.  pueUdaiuttif  Forst. 

10.  POLYPODIUM  PHYMATODBS,  Linn. 

"  Polypodium  phymaiode$^  Drynaria  vulgar e^  J.  Sm.,  Joam.  Boi  ▼.  4, 
p.  61;  Linn.,  Mant.  p.  306;  Schk.  Crypt,  t.  9.  On  decayed  timber  in  damp 
woods  "  (A.  Cunn.,  in  Reward). 

11.  Phbooptbris  PUNCTATA,  (Thunb.)  Bedd.  (Polypodium 
rugoaulunit  Labill.,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  20 :  Polypodium  puneta- 
turn,  Thunb.,  B.Fl.  vii.  764:  Nephrodium  punctatum,  Diels  t). — 
Both    Christ   and  Diels  separate  Polypodium  punctatum  from 

Polypodium   on  account  of  the  totally  different  habit  and  vena 

*  Diels  (Pflanzenfamilien)  separates  Niphoholuft  from  Polypodium, 
Bentham,  Hooker,  Baker  and  Christ  unite  it  with  Polypodium. 
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tioo*  Christ  united  all  the  Aspidium-Iike  ferns  without  indusium 
under  the  genus  Pk^gopterh]  while  Die  Is  places  them  under 
various  genera  chiefly  according  to  the  venation. 

12.  Adiantum  appine,  Willd.,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  44. 

13.  Adiantum  hispidulum,  Swartz.  {A.  pubeacena,  Schk., 
End!.,  Prod.  Norf.  43). 

14.  Adiantum  diaphanum,  Blume. — I  cannot  find  that  this 
has  been  previously  recorded  from  the  Island. 

15.  Cheilanthks  tbnuipolia,  Swartz,  var.  Sibbbri.  (C.  Sieberi^ 
Kunze). 

C.  tenuifoliay  recorded  by  Mueller  (Journ.  Bot.  xxii.  290), 
C  Sieberiy  Kunze,  and  C  tenuifolia,  Swartz,  are  distinct  species 
in  Hooker  and  Baker's  Synops.  Filic,  but  are  united  in  B.Fl.  vii. 
Christ  ignores  C,  Sieberi, 

C.  arborescensy  Sw.,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  45,  and  C.  dickson- 
iaides,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  46,  I  cannot  trace  anywhere  else. 
Judging  from  the  descriptions,  they  both  appear  to  be  C  tenui- 
Jblia, 

16.  Nothochlaena  distans,  R.Br.,  Prod.  146,  1810.  (Syn. 
Cheilanthes  disfans,  A. Br.). — Recorded  as  Cheilanihes  from  the 
Island  in  B.Fl.  vii.  774. 

Christ  and  Diels  (in  Nat.  Pfl.  Fam.)  both  spell  the  genus 
Nothochlaena^  and  separate  it  from  Cheiianthes.  In  New  South 
Wales  we  have  CheUanthea  tenuifolia^  also  Nothochlaena  distans 
and  vellea. 

The  chief  distinction  between  the  genera  is : — 

Cheilanthes — Veins  distinctly  thickened  at  the  end.  Margin 
■of  the  fronds  recurved. 

Nothochlaena — Veins  scarcely  thickened  at  the  end.  Margin  of 
the  fronds  scarcely  recurved. 

17.  Pblljea  rotundipolia.  Hook.  (Pteris  rotundi/olia,  Forst.) 
— Recorded  in  B.Fl.  vii.  730,  as  Pteris. 

18.  Pteris  tremula,  R.Br.  {Pteris  arguta,  F.v.M.,  not  Ait). — 
Mueller  united  it  erroneously  with  the  European  P,  arguta.  Ait., 
which  it  closely  resembles.     Recorded  in  B.Fl.  vii.  731. 


u 
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Pleris  tre^nula,  B,Br»,  van  Kingianat  Hook*  and  Baker,  Synopa, 
Fil.  p.  16L     (P,  Mmieriana,  EndL,  Prod.  Korf,  40). 

P.  Baiierianfi^  Endl,  Prod,  Norf.  37p  appeai'it  to  be  a  form  of 
P.  trmnula. 

19.  PxEBm   AQUiUKA,  Linn.,  var.  esculent  A.      {P.  emvlenta, 

ForsL,  Endl.,  Prod,  Korf>  S6  :  Pteridium  fl^tVmwt?!,  Kuntz«),— 
Pterin  aquilina  is  separated  in  the  Nat.  Pfl.  Faui.  from  the 
genua  Pi^rii,  aa  Pleridium^  on  account  of  its  double  itidu^ium. 

20.  Pteris  QLTADBIAURITA,  Betz. — P.  Tratttnirkiana,  EndL, 
Prod.  Norf.  42,  and  P.  Eahlbruckn^rianQ,  End!,,  Prod,  Nort  41, 
both  appear,  from  the  de  script  ions,  to  be  P.  quadriantita^  but  I 
am  doubtf uL     P.  quadrmuriia  is  a  new  record  for  the  Island. 

21 .  Pteris  incisa,  Th^nh. {HiBiiopUris  mma,  Thunb.,  Agardh), 
Recorded  by  Mueller  in  Came 'a  List.  Perhaps  P.  Bruiionianm^ 
Endh,  Prod.  Norl  38,  ie  the  species. 

.  22.  Praiiis  maroi^tata,  Borz. —  Recorded  by  Mueller  (Journ, 
Bot.  xxii-  290). 

23.  Pteris  comans,  Forst.,  Endl.,  Prod,  Norf.  30, 

ASFL£lfI^GE£. 

24.  Blechnum*  discolorum, Forst. (Zrowwirta  ^tffcaW,Willd.)  — 
This  species  doea  not  appear  to  lia^e  been  previoualy  recorded* 

25.  Bleciinum  lanceolatum,  Spreng.  {Lotnaria  Ittnceafata, 
Sprang. :  Stegania  lanceolata,  R.Br.,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  34). 

Perhaps  this  and  the  following  are  identical,  or  B,  Norfolk' 
ianum  with  acuminatum, 

Bhchnum  Norfolkianum^  Hew. 

^^Lcmaria  norfolkiana,  Hew.  (nov.sp.)  {Stegania,  A.  Cunn.  MSS.),  Iron- 
dibas  glabris  lanoeolatis  pinnatifidis,  laoiniis  sterilibus  subf alcatis  aoominatis 
integris  apice  subdentatis  :  infimis  semiorbicularibus,  f ertilibus  angostioribos: 
Frons  sterilis  bipedalis  glabra.  PinnaB  3-4  pollicares.  On  the  margins  of 
water  courses  in  shady  ravines." 


*  Lomaria  is  merged  in  Blechnum  by  both  Christ  ( Farnkrauter)  and  Diels 
( Pflanzenf  amilien) . 
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*'  This  fern,  which  I  apprehend  is  the  same  that  Endlioher  has  taken  np 
as  BUgania  laneeolata,  B.Br.,  is  very  distinct  from  the  Van  Dieman*s  Land 
plant,  resembling  considerably  more  Lomaria  acuminata,  Desv.,  a  native  of 
the  Maoritios,  bat  that  fern  has  not  the  semi-orbicular  lacinisBof  the  Norfolk 
Island  plant"  (Heward's  **  Biographical  Sketch  of  Allan  Canningham  "). 

It  seems  strange  that  this  name  is  ignored  by  all  modern 
pteridologists. 

26.  Blxchnum  acuminatum,  J.  G.  Baker.  (Lomaria  acuminata, 
Baker),  Hook,  and  Baker,  Syn.  Filic.  481. — Intermediate  between 
B.  aUenuata  and  B.  lanceolata. 

27.  DOODIA  ASPERA,  R.Br. 

28.  DooDiA  MEDIA,  R.Br.,  var.  Kunthiana  (Z).  Kunthiana, 
Gaud.,  End!.,  Prod.  Norf.  33). 

29.  DooDiA  CAUDATA,  R.Br.  {Woodwardia  eaudata,  Cav. :  D. 
eaudata,  in  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  32). — In  Hooker  and  Baker's  Syn. 
Filic.  the  following  species  and  varieties  of  Doodia  are  given  : — 

D.  aspera,  R.Br.,  B.  media,  R.Br.,  B.  media,  var.  KurUhiana, 
B.  eaudata,  R.Br. 

Bentham  considers  B.  aspera  and  candata  as  good  species,  but 
reduces  B,  media  to  a  var.  of  B.  eaudata, 

Christ  considers  media  and  eaudata  as  good  species,  but  Boodia 
aspera,  the  most  common  of  all,  he  does  not  mention.  Engler 
and  Prantl  agree  with  Hooker  and  Baker,  so  I  propose  to  follow 
the  Synops.  Filic. 

30.  AsPLBNiUM  nidus,  Linn.,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  26. 

31.  AsPLENiUM  RoBiNSONii,  F.V.M.,  Joum.  Bot.  xxii.  289.  In 
Journ.  Bot.  xxiii.  353,  he  says  : — 

**  While  o£Fering  these  remarks  on  a  long  misonderstood  plant  of  Norfolk 
Island,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  that  the  great  fern  investigator, 
Mr.  J.  O.  Baker,  refers  to  Asplenium  Rohinsonii  as  the  doubtful  recorded 
variety  of  A,  squamulatum  of  Hooker's  Spec.  Filicum,  iii.  83,  the  origin  of 
which  had  remained  for  very  many  years  obscure;  this  particular  fern,  now 
shown  to  be  a  native  of  Norfolk  Island,  is  evidently  not  identical  with 
Blume^s  A,  squamulatum  of  Java,  Borneo  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  but 
probably  endemic  to  the  far- isolated  oceanic  spot  as  a  remnant  of  a  bygone 
vegetation,  where  indeed  it  is  now  nearly  extinct,  as  trading  horticulturists 
47 
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^  ftwa;  tkree  of  the  <m\j  five  IndivlduaJ  pUnts  kucwn  from  voi-ions 

tn     alAnd.     Mr.  Robmson  writea  coneemlng  this  fern*  that  in  habit 

*  like  A,  Niditt,  bo  far  ihat  four  Ironda  gathered  frora  one  pJunt 

J  be  mis^edf  and  thftt  rvll  fronds  Appeared  fructified,  yet  l\  showe 

ion  for  natural  dii^persion;  specimens  latelj  received  exhibit  the 

4^60  Bemiterdte  and  channelled,  and  the  apex  of  the  frond  acate/' 

For  a  note  on  the  supposed  oecurrence  of  this  fero  m  Lord 
Howe  lalaiiflp  see  these  Proceedings*  1898,  p.  146, 

$3.  ABPLENgM  OBTi^SJiTUM,  For&t.  vftr.  difporme.  (A.  differ m^^ 
R-Er.,  Endl,  Prod,  Norf.  2Bi  A.  vnarinnm,  R%.M.  not  Linn.l. 

According  to  Hooker  &.  Baker  fSjnops,  Filic.  207)  and  Christ 
(p,  197),  this  variety  is  a  form  of  the  species  with  the  pinnie  cut 
nearly  down  to  the  rhachiR. 

"On  the  rocks  of  the  south  eoftst,  A^plenhim  tfijff^iyrme^  a  fern  rcts^mbling 
the  Sea  Spleeawort,  AHpltninm  viijriitutn,  of  England,  ib  found.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore,  its  leaves  become  more  divided,  and  in  rhe  woods, 
in  the  ioterior  of  the  Island,  they  are  Eeparated  into  such  narrow  segments 
that  the  lines  of  fructification  are  thrown  upon  their  margin*.  It  then 
becomes  Cfrnopteriii  adontitef.  But  everj  possible  gradation  is  to  be  met 
with  between  thii  state  and  that  in  which  it  grows  on  rocks  waehe4  hy  the 
sea  ''  (Backhouse^  p. '267). 

Back  ho  use 'y  description  of  the  coast  form  and  the  form  of  the 
iutorior  does  not  agree  with  Hooker^  Baker  and  Christ's  opinion 
that  A.  difformt^  R.Br,,  is  a  form  of  A.  obtupatum, 

33.  AspLENLUM  DivERSlFoLtDM,  A.  Cunn.,  Endl.jPrnd.  Norf  20 
(A.  dimorphum,  Kunze). — On  stems  of  tree-ferns  (Endlicher). 

34.  AsPLBNiUM  FALCATUM,  Lam.  (not  Swartz,  as  in  Endl., 
Prod.  Norf.  27). 

AspleniumfcUeatumy  Lam.  var. eaudatum  {A.caudatum^  Forst). 

A./aleatum^  Lam.,  and  A,  eaudatum^  Forst.,  are  kept  distinct 
by  Hooker  and  Baker,  and  also  by  Christ;  Bentham  united  them. 
They  are  certainly  not  synonymous;  the  question  is  whether  A. 
eaudatum  is  a  variety  of  A.  falcatum^  or  whether  they  are  distinct 
species. 

35.  DiPLAZlUM  JAPONICUM,  Thunb.  (Asplenium  japonicumy 
Thunb.). 
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Engler  and  Prantl,  also  Christ,  constitute  the  section  Diplazium 
of  A splenium  as  a  separate  genus.  As  AspUnium^  Mueller  (Game's 
list)  records  it  from  Norfolk  Island. 

36.  Athyrium  umbkosum,  Presl.  (AspleniumumhroBumyJ,  Sm.: 
AUarUodia  austrcUis,  R.Br.,  in  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  31  :  Asplenium 
auitraU,  Brack.). 

Athyrium  umbroium,  Presl.,  var.  asaimUe^  Hook,  and  Baker, 
Bynops.  Filic.  (Asplenium  a^si/nile,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  30). 

Christ,  also  Engler  and  Prantl,  separate  Athyrium  from 
Asplenium.  A.  Cunningham  in  Heward  has  the  note  "Aaplenium 
oBsimile,  Endl.,  Prod.  p.  10,  is  Allantodia  australis,  R.Br."  But 
according  to  Synops.  Filic.  p.  229,  Allantodia,  R.Br.,  is  synony- 
mous with  Asplenium  umbrosum,  J.  Sm.,  and  not  with  its  var. 
assimilf. 

37.  Athyrium    brevisorum.  Wall.,*  (Asplenium  brevisorum. 

Wall.,  Synops.  Filic.  p.  228). — This  appears  to  be  a  new  record 

for  the  Island. 

▲SPIDIJLCEJE. 

38.  ASPIDIUM  PARASITIGUM,  Mett.  (Polypodium  parasiticum, 
Linn.  :  Xephrodinm  parasiiiciim  (linn.),  Baker :  Nephrodium 
molUy  R.Br.  :t  Aspidium  molle,  Swartz). 

Christ  and  Diels  agree  that  parcuiticum  should  be  the  specific 
name,  though  they  differ  about  the  genus.  Diels  separates 
NephroUum  from  Aspidium  as  a  genus.  Christ  concurs  with 
Bentham  and  Mueller  in  leaving  Xephrodium  with  Aspidium. 

The  plant  is  recorded  from  the  Island  as  A,  moiled  Sw.,  by 
Mueller  in  Joum.  Bot.  xxii.  290. 

'*  Nephrodium  remotum.  Hew.  (nov.sp.)  frondibue  pubeBcentibae  lanceo- 
latie  pinnatie,  pinnis  linear! -lanceolatis  sessilibas  oblique  crenatis  ciliatis 
apioe  attenuatis  integerrimis;  infimie  remotis  subtriangularibus,  sori  medio 
venarum  insidentibus.  Frons  2-3  pedalis.  Stipes  venaeque  pubescentee. 
Indusium  reniforme  pilosum.  Shaded  woods.  This  fern  belongs  to  a  section 
of  Nephrodium  extremely  difficult  to  determine  specifically,  but  the  character 

*  As  Asplenium. 
t  In  Syn.  Filic.  the  author  is  given  as  Desv. 
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«l  Ibe  tovtr  pt^nM  being  90  verj  dif Uat  (3  to  4  Imelies},  Ami  tbeti  tuarij 
^|tikr  latm  wtl]  diadngakli  it  from  ita  ooiigeoeTs.  Foiuid  •!»  «t 
or,  1919  "  fHew&rd*«  '*  Biopmpliiead  Wkmeh  oi  A.  CaimiDcl^»i&  ~W 


I  c&nDOt  fiod  X  rewi^fiimj  Hew,,  xajwhrnrt  eke.  3*.  r^mofiHWy 
A,Bf^,  in  8yDops.  Filjc,  haA  ertdeotlj  n&tJung  to  do  with  thia 
plant.  If  it  b  a  good  speciea  the  diMcuky  u  under  wb&t  g«*0a^  tr> 
|>laee  it.  In  Christ's  ^stem,  as  already  stated,  S^^rodium  U&& 
been  eUmin&ted, 

Christ  separates  JfTephrofepU  and  Ph^opUrU  from  J«]pi<ltiiiii, 
aji  used  by  Bentbam  (B.FL),  but  writes  A^p^rWiumaod  Awpidittm. 
Ferbapo  Ntphrodium  rem^tum^  Hew.,  or  AiptdittM  remoiumt 
according  to  the  clasaification  used,  i*  ajiiotiymou»  witb  A,  pora- 
iilicumt  Mett> 

39,  AftFiDiUM  ABiaxATUSij  Swartz,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  23(/V/y- 
Miichum  ari9UUufni  PresL).     See  J_  de^^mpointum,  Spreng. 

40,  AsPiDiUiff  CAPENSE,  Wind.  (A.  coriaeeumf  Swaitz,  EndL, 
Prod.  Korf.  22 :  FQtyiikhum  capetiMe,  Sm.). 

41,  AspimUM  DEcOKtPOSlTUM,  Spreng.  (jyephrodium  dea>mpo§i- 
tnmt  R.Br,  and  #,  micro^orumf  Endb,  Prod.  Norf.  24,  and  A*- 
CiUtjmthutat  Endb,  Prod.  Norf.  25  probably)* 

A*  Ciuui.  in  He  ward  states  : — 

"  N'tphrr/dunn  mfcro*ortr?n,  Endl.,  and  ,V.  calanthumf  Endi,  Prod,  p,  9,  I 
b&f  e  little  hesitation  in  considering  the  aaioe  pi  Ant,  the  I&lter  h&ving  tls  Aot-I 
somewhat  more  elftborft;e.  At  the  eanie  time,  from  companson  of  epecimena 
in  the  Bankgian  herhariom,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  two  plants  are 
identical  with  Atpidium  {Poly$tiehum)  aristatum,  Sw.*' 

But  Nephrodium  microaorum,  Endl.,  and  N.  ecUanihum^  Endl., 
seem  to  be  both  identical  with  Aspidium  decomposUum,  Spreng., 
(Nephrodium  decompogitum,  R.Br.).  Endlicher  distingaishes 
between  the  genera  Aapidium  and  Nephrodium  (Aapidium : 
induaium  orbicular,  peltately  attached.  Nephrodium  :  indtiaiufn 
reniform,  attached  in  the  sinus);  and  as  Nephrodium  microaorum 
and  N,  calanthum  have  both  a  reniform  indusium,  they  cannot  be 
identical  with  Aapidium  aristatum. 

Nephrodium  microaorum  and  N.  calanthtim  are  only  dis- 
tinguished by  the  one  being  more  membranous  than  the  other; 
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and  one  has  ''rather  acutely  lobed  pinnie "  and  the  other  **very 
acutely  lobed  pinnae/'  a  dl£ference  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
variation  in  the  forms  of  A.  deeampositum, 

Aspidium  deeompoaitum,  Spreng.,  (described  1827),  has  a  wide 
range,  from  Australia  to  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  is  very  variable  in  size,  outline  and  hairiness,  so  that  its 
occurrence  in  Norfolk  Island  is  probable. 

42.  AsPiDiUM  TBNERUM,  Spreng.  {Xephrodium  tenerum,  R.Br.) 
— Recorded  by  Mueller  in  Game's  list. 

43.  AsPiDiUM  SBTIUARUM,  Blume.  {A.  uliginosutn,  Kunze :  A. 
tenerieatUe^  Thw.). — Recorded  by  Mueller  (Journ.  Bot.  xiii.  290) 
ais  new  for  the  Island,  under  the  name  of  A.  tUiginosum. 

44.  Phkgoptbris  punctata,  Thunb.,  Bedd.  {Polypodium  pune- 
t<Uutn,  Thunb :  F,  rugulosum^  Labill. ). —  Perhaps  a  new  record. 

45.  Hypolbpis  TBKUiPOLiA,  Benth.— A  hairy  variety  of  the 
species  (as  collected  by  Mr.  Boorman  and  myself).  Recorded  as 
new  for  the  Island  by  Mueller  (Journ.  Bot.  xxii.  290). 

DAVALLIACBJE. 

46.  Nkphrolbpis  cordifolia,  Fresl.  (Aspidium  cordi/olium, 
Bory). — Recorded  as  new  for  the  Island  by  Mueller  (Journ.  Bot. 
xxii.  290). 

47.  LiNDSAYA  linearis,  Sw.  —Recorded  from  the  Island  in  B.Fl. 
vii.  719. 

48.  Davallia  pyxiDATA,  Cav. — Recorded  from  the  Island  in 
B.Fl.  vii.  716. 

49.  DfiNNSTiEDTiA  DAVALLioiDES,  T.  Moore.  {DicksoHia  davalli' 
oideSf  R.Br.  :  Davallia  dicksonioideit,  F. v. M.)  — Recorded  from 
the  Island  in  B.Fl.  vii.  713  as  Dicksonia, 

CTATHEACE2. 

Cyaihea  mediUlaris,  Swartz,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  47. 

**  Cyathea  medtdlaris,  Sw.,  has  been  enumerated  by  Endlicher  (Prod.  p.  15) 
as  a  native  of  Norfolk  Island;  Mr.  Cunningham  did  not  find  it,  and  says : — 
*  This  fern  tree  is  not  indigenous  to  Norfolk  Island;  it  was  not  seen  there  by 
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'  nor  has  it  been  since  observed  by  other  botanists,     Mr,  Brown 

c^d  that  it  Is  not  noted  by  Forutsr,  in  hiB  berbarLum,  as  a  native 

Lslandf  and  it  ia  therefore  probable  that  Endheher  ou  r«4diog 

king's  remarJcfl  in  Hunter 'a  \'ojage,  p.  313,  bad  concluded  that 

Cyutheti  itiediillarinj  a  plant  foUi^d  only  in  New  ZeaUnd^  and 

conolnfiion  inserted  it.     Lieut. -Go vr.  King  thus  describes  the 

JK  iB^nd  plant :— *  This  tree  grows  to  the  height  o!  30  feet  tone  trunk 

KVuiun  I  felled  in  1330  measured  57  feet  without  the  fronds,  AX.}  and  the 

branches,  which  re&emble  those  of  the  palm  tree  in  their  growth,  fall  oS 

every  jear^   leaving  an   indentation  on   the  trunk*     The  leaves  of   th^ae 

brAnches,  whioh  ar^  t^^eUe  in  number,  arc?  muc^b  like  the  heath  fern,  froin 

whence  thla  tree  obtained  the  name  of  the  fern -tree.     Tha  middle  of  the  troe. 

from  the  root  to  the  apex,  consinta  of  a  white  substance  resembling  a  jam, 

and  when  boiled  it  tastes  like  a  bad  turnip;  this  the  hogs  feed  on  very  eagerly; 

the  ontBide  of  the  trunk  is  hard  wood,  and  full  of  regular  indentuticna  from 

the  top  to  the  bottom.     The  tree  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  all  parts  of  the 

Island  '    This  is  the  Ahfophila  e^cflna  of  Mr,  Brown,  of  which  the  late  Ferd* 

Bauer  mad«  some  magniticent  drawings  during  hU  stay  on  the  Inland  in 

1804  "  (Heward), 

'*  £  explored  uome  of  the  gullies  on  the  south  of  Blount  Pitt,  Here  two 
tree-Eems,  AUophUa  e7:vd*a  and  VytUhea  mediilltiriit  were  very  tine;  th^ 
former  measured  40  feet,  and  the  latter  20  feet,  in  height;  both  bad  magm- 
fioent  circular  crests  of  fronds  :  those  of  the  CfjfJihea  were  1 1  feel  in  length'* 
^Baokhouse,  p,  273). 

Under  C.  nteJutiarii^,  Swartz,  Hudier  (Hdbk.  N.Z,  tloriv  349> 

sajB  of  the  Nt^w  Zealand  plant  :— 

*^  This  diJTera  from  the  Norfolk  Island  and  Paoitic  Island  allied  species  in 
the  fertile  pinnea  being  always  lobulate,  or  almost  pinnatifid.  The  thick 
macilaginQos  ptth  was  once  au  artioie  of  food  with  the  natives/' 

Bentham  (B.Fl.  vii.  709)  includes  in  the  range  of  this  species 
"  Malayan  Archipelago  and  the  iSouth  Pacific  Islands.*' 

50.  Alsophila  excelsa,  R.Br.,  EndL,  Prod.  Norf.  48. — A 
MS.  says : — 

**Tree  fern  AUophila  excelsa  measures  40  feet  in  height  and  has  a 
magnificent  crest  of  fronds;  the  black  portion  of  the  trunks  is  used  for 
stringing  by  cabinetmakers." 


*  A  letter  from  Mueller  contains  the  passage:— **  C*/ (if /im  rnedullaris. 
This  tree-fern,  besides  AUophila  excelsa,  was  found  by  Bauer."  1  could  not 
find  it  at  Norfolk,  and  believe  there  is  only  one  tree-fern  on  the  Island.  1  do 
not  understand  Backhouse's  specific  statement  that  he  saw  two. 
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Dr.  Metcalfe  told  me  that  the  fern  grew  up  to  60  feet  in  height. 
It  is,  or  has  been,  so  abundant  that  I  saw  a  corduroy  road  of 
Tree-fern  stems ! 

Lieut. -Oovr.  King  writes,  presumably  referring  to  this  species: 

**  The  fern-tree  is,  likewise,  found  of  a  good  height,  measuring  from 
seventy  to  eighty  feet,  and  affords  good  food  for  the  hogs,  sheep,  and  goats, 
all  which  thrive  "  (Hist.  Rec.  N.8.W.  Vol.  i.  Pt.  2,  p.  187). 

A.australisy  R.Br.,  is  (^in  B.Fl.  vii.  711)  recorded  from  Norfolk 
Island  in  the  following  words : — 

"In  the  typical  A.  awttralUf  chiefly  from  N.S.  Wales  and  Tasmania,  but 
also  among  Queensland  and  Norfolk  Island  specimens,  the  ultimate  pinnules 
are  thin,  rather  acute,  barren  and  serrulate  at  the  end,  the  sori  not  reaching 
beyond  the  middle.  In  the  Norfolk  Island  form  originally  described  as  A. 
exeeUa,  the  pinnules  are  longer,  narrower,  thicker,  obtuse  with  recurved 
margins,  soriferous  and  entire  or  obscurely  crenate  to  the  end.  But  some 
Norfolk  Island  specimens  are  the  precise  counterpart  of  Brown's  from  King's 
Island.'* 

Tate  follows  Bentham  in  recording  A.  austratia  and  excluding 
the  name  A.  excelsa  from  Norfolk  Island.  In  my  opinion  AUophila 
exceUa,  R.Br.,  from  Norfolk  Island,  and  A,  australis,  B.Br.,  are 
perfectly  distinct  species. 

Bentham,  working  only  on  herbarium  material,  united  A, 
excelsa,  as  well  as  A,  Cooper i  with  A,  auatralis;  but  he  would 
hardly  have  done  so  if  he  had  seen  the  living  plants. 

AUophila  atuttralis  has  a  rough  stem,  studded  with  the  prickly 
bases  of  the  stalks  of  the  fronds;  while  A,  exceUa  and  A,  Cooperi 
have  smooth  stems ;  the  fronds  drop  off  completely,  leaving  a 
smooth  scar  on  the  stem.  A.  austrcUis  is  also  more  prickly,  less 
scaly-hairy,  and  altogether  different  in  habit  from  A.  exctUa  and 
A,  Cooperi. 

Mueller,  in  his  Census,  followed  R.  Brown,  and  kept  A.  excelsa 
and  A.  australis  apart  as  distinct  species;  and  I  think  that  is  the 
correct  view. 

I  believe  Mueller  united  A,  Cooperi  and  A,  excelsa,  and  the 
note  ia  Census,  *^  A.  exceUa  .  .  .  N.S.W.  .  .  Q.,"  refers 
to  A,  exceha  from  Norfolk,  and  A,  Cooperi  from  Australia. 
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I  Marattia  fraxi^te^^  {M.  nhgatu^  Endl.,  Prod,  Nort  17)- 

le  moit  remark&bk  object  lb  At  arrested  oar  attention  w»a  Mtkr^tim 

^ — ,  a  fem  of  gr^t  beauty,  having  fron^A  U  feet  m  length,  7  fe«t  oi 

h  were  deetttute  ol  brancbeHi  of  tbeie  It  had  8^  pairs,  which  were  sLgAio 

Led,  &nd  clothed  with  leafieta,  tive  Inches  long,  and  three- qu&rterB  of 

H         b  broad ''  (Backhouse,  p.  272}. 

I  learnt  that  the  Norfolk  Islaad  name  (as  ako  that  of  Pitcaim) 

for  the  plant  h  Neh-e  (pronounced  Neche-e,  with  a  peculiar  nasal 

Bound  J  to  imitate  ba-a  of  a  lamb),     I  did  not  think  to  ask  the 

meaning  of  the  atludon  to  the  lamb,  but  the  sso-called  Scythian 

or  Tartarian  lamb  has  »ince  occurred  to  me.     Thin  lamb  consists 

of  the  shagg}'  caudex  of  a  feru  with  portions  of  the  stipes  for  legs. 

See  Cibolinm  (Treasury  of  Botany)  for  a  full  account  of  this 

fabulous  animaL     Maraitiu  would  not  make  m  good  a  lamb  as 

Cibotium, 

OPHIOQLOSSACEJE. 

52*  OpKiOGLoaauM   vdlgatdm,   Linn, — Recorded   as    new    by 
Mueller  (Journ.  Bot.  xxii.,  290). 

&.  LycopodinaB. 

1.  Lycopodium  dessum,  LabilL— Recorded  in  B.Fl,  viL  676* 

2.  Tmesipteris  TANNE?*ais,  Bernh.     {T.  F^r^Uri,  Endl,  ProfL 
Norf.  16;  probably  syn.  with  T.  tanneiis%s),—K)xi  tree-ferns. 

3.  PsiLOTUM  TRIQUBTRUM,  Sw.,  Fil.  p.  187;  Schk.,  Crypt.  1. 165  b. 
— "  On  decayed  trees  in  shaded  woods"  (A.  Cunn.  in  Heward). 

ii.    B  R  Y  0  P  H  Y  T  A. 

a.  Moid. 
OBTHOT&ICHSJE. 

1.  Macromitrium  prorbpens,  Hook.  (Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  6,  as 

Leiotheca), 

BRYEJE. 

2.  Bryum  angeiothecium,  cm.  (Hedwigia,  1898,  108). 

3.  Bryum  canariense,  Brid.  (Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  5). 
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4.  Rhizogoniom  8Pi!HF0iufB,..Liim.  (Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  8,  as 

Ehizogonium). 

BHACOPILXf. 

5.  Rhacopilum  tomb!7tosux,  Brid.  (Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  11). 

8T£BS0]H>NT££. 

6.  IflOPrBRYOiUM  INTORTOM,   P.B.   (Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  7,  as 

I/ypnum). 

H7PV£JE. 

7.  Htpncm  circinale,  Hook.  (Endl,  Prod.  Norf.  9). 

8.  Thuidium   minutolum,   Hedw.  (Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  9,  as 

Hypnum). 

b.  Hepatic». 

JUNOIRXAVVIACEJE . 

1.  Plaoiochila  Sinclairii,  Mitt. 

2.  JuNOSRMANNiA  AROOTA,  Neos  ab  E.  (Bndl.,  Prod.  Norf.  12). 

3.  J.  DUBiA,  Nees  ab  E.  (Endl.,  Ic.  15). 

4.  J.  Endlichbriana,  Nees  ab  E.  (Endl.,  Lc,  13). 

5.  J.  sbcurifolia,  Nees  ab  E.  (Endl.,  Lc,  14). 

6.  LoPHOCOLEA  ciLiATA,  Steph. 

7.  Bryopteris  vittata.  Mitt. 

8.  Omphalanthus  convexus,  Steph. 

XIBCHAVTIACEJE. 

9.  Marchantia  polvmorpha,  Linn. 

JLNTHOCEBEJE. 

10.  Anthoceros  LiGvis,  Linn. 

(The  Hepatics,  other  than  Jungermannia,  were  recorded  by 
Mueller  in  Journ.  Bot.  xxiii.  353.) 

iii.    Th  AL  LO  PH  YTA. 

a.  Lichenes. 
Mr.  E.  Cheel,  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney,  has  kindly  given  me 
the  following  statement  of  the  Norfolk  Island  Lichen-flora,  so  far 
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M  1  a^icertaioed  at  present.     Those  marked  F.  v.  Mueller 

i,f»  were  communicated  by  that  botanist  in  a  letter.     The 

Linations  were  by  Mueller  Arg,,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 

ve  b*3en   previously  published.     The  remainder,  unless 

rrwiae  indicated,  were  collected  by  Mr.  Boor  man  and  my&ell. 

Order  Callemacea. 
Tribe  Colleub^. 

L    LePTOQILJU  TREMELLOIDgg,  UlUn* 

2.  FiiYdUA  BYRsiNOM,  Ach.— On  trunk  of  PUiospornm  f^acUo- 
latum. 

Order  DUcoc&rpese- 

Series  Thauxo-pqilloblastk^. 
Tribe  U  &  x  K  ^. 

3.  UasEA  BAiiPATA,  Ach.,  and  var,  Florida  (Linn.),  Fr.— On 
dead  branchea. 

4.  U,  iKTgRCALAKis,  Krp, — On  dead  branches.     Uvnea  is  com- 
mon  on  the  Pines  from  top  to  bottum  on  the  W,  tside, 

5.  Evfifi^^IA  mslaxaxtua,  Ach.,  Endl ,  Prod,  Norf.  4. 

It  in  quite  prubabie  thin  ia  meant  for  Neuropogon  mtla^*authtJk, 
Nyl,  NeuropQijon  m^laxantka^  however,  has  never,  so  far  as  t 
cau  aacertaitt,  been  found  in  other  tbau  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
.  regions,  or'on  very  high  mountains.  Specimens  in  the  National 
Herbarium,  Sydney,  are  from  Mt.  Wellington,  Tas.,  Mt.  Macedon, 
Vic,  and  from  mountains  3000  feet  high  in  New  Zealand.  There 
are  also  specimens  from  Mt.  Kosciusko,  N.S.W.,  collected  by  J. 
H.  Maiden. 

Tribe  Ramalinb^ 

6.  Rahalina  leiodea,  Nyl,  var.  fastigiata,  Muell.  Arg, — On 
dead  branches  in  company  with  Usnea  Jlcrida, 

7.  R.  FARINACEA,  Linn. — On  dead  branches  in  company  with 
IL  fastigiata. 

R.  thrauata  (Ach.),  Fr.  ? — Only  fragmentary  specimens  were 
present,  in  company  with  Thelochistes  Jtavicaiis. 
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8.  R.  soOPaLORUM,  Ach. — On  trunks  of  Araucaria  exceUa  (A. 
Cunn.  in  Howard). 

It  is  quite  probable  that  this  species  may  occur  in  Norfolk 
Island,  but  it  is  questionable  if  those  plants  collected  by  A. 
Cunningham  on  trunks  of  Araucaria  are  the  true  E,  scopularum 
of  Acharius,  as  they  have  never  (so  far  as  I  can  ascertain)  been 
found  on  other  than  maritime  rocks. 

Tribe  S  t  i  c  t  e  iE. 

9.  Sticta  aurata,  Ach. — On  decaying  logs.  Previously  re- 
corded in  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  3. 

Tribe  Parhelieje. 

10.  Parmblia  perlatus,  Linn. — On  detui  branches.  Previously 
recorded  in  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  1, 

Tribe  P  h  T  s  c  i  b  iB. 

11.  Thelochistbs  flavicans,  Sw.— Steiile. 

12.  Physcia  c-fisiA,  Hoffm. — On  bark.  Previously  recorded 
in  End!.,  Prod.  Norf.  2,  as  Farmelia  ecesioj  Ach. 

13.  P.  CONFLUBNS,  Mitt. — Sterile.     On  branches  of  trees. 

14.  Anaptychia  ciliaris  (Linn.),  Kcerb.  1— The  laciniee  are 
more  tubulose-inflated  than  those  of  the  specimens  in  the  National 
Herbarium.     The  spores  are  the  same. 

Series  Kkvoblastb^. 
Tribe  P  Y  x  i  N  E  iE. 

15.  Pyxine  cocoes,  Sw.— On  bark. 

Tribe  PnYLLOPSOREiE. 

16.  Psora  parvifolia,  Muell.  Arg.  (F.  v.  Mueller).  (Syn. 
Lecidea  parvifolia,  Pera.  =  Lecanora  hibida,  Tayl.,  in  Shirley's 
Lich.  Fl.  Queensl.  p.  10Q  =  Lecidea  brevinscula,  ^yl.,  in  Shirley, 
l,c.  p.  107,  vide  list  of  synonyms,  Lc,  p.  196. 
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Tribe  LE€AKOitB£. 

I^-ecanora   pallesc^ns^  Frl — Only    fragmentary    f^peeimeuf^     of 
re  re  presetit.    Spores  undeveloped;  probably  as  above  named. 
reriiiitaria  sp* — On  bark,  only  fragments  were  pr<*sent;  more 
jcimens  required  to  give  it  specific  rank. 

Tribe  liEC\  deem, 

17,  Pat£LLaria  versicolor,  F4e, — On  bark. 

18,  R  GBOsaA,  MuelLArg.  (F.  v,  Mueller). 

15.  HfiTEROTHECiUM  BiFLORUM,  KjL  (F.  v.  Mueller). 

Tribe  CjENOOONIe.c. 

20,  CcxoGONiUM  [iiPLEXUM,  NyL  (F,  w  Mueller). 

Tribe  O  R  A  F  H  1  D  E  .^. 

21,  Glvphis  VEHRtJcoSA,  C.  Kn. — On  trunkii  of  tree^*. 

22.  CuiODECTON  PERPLEXCM,  NyL  (F,  V.  Mueller). 

Order  Fyrenocorpen* 
Tribe  P  Y  R  s  N  u  L  E  ^. 

Farnientarla  9p,»  probably  P.  haveidii,  Tulk. — Specimens  are 
very  young;  older  ones  required  for  identification. 

Pyremiia  sp.,  probabl}'  P.  nttida,  Aeh. — On  decorticated  bark, 

23.  Clathroporina  eminextior,  NyL  (F.  v.  Mueller). 

h.  Fungi. 
The  following  list  of  fungi  for  the  Island  was  published  by 
Mueller : — 

1.  Htmbnochjetb  purpurea,  C.  (Sc  Mi 

2.  Daldinia  vernicosa,  Fries. 

3.  Tremella  lutescens,  Fries. 

4.  Thelephora  caperata,  Berkeley. 

5.  PoLYPORUS  australis,  Fries. 

6.  P.  HIR8UTU8,  Fries. 
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7.  Xylaria  Schweinitzii,  Berkeley. 

8.  Htpocrba  fusaroidrs,  Berkeley. 

9.  Stkrbum  lobatum,  Kunze. 
To  which  are  to  be  added : 

10.  PoLYPORUs  SANGUINEUS,  Meyer. 

11.  HiRNEOLA  AuRicuLA-JuDJfi,  Fries. 
And  a  species  of 

12.  AsEROE  (Joum.  Bot.  xxiii.  353-54). 

The  Jew's  Ear  fungus  (Himeola)  is  a  regular  article  of  export 
from  the  Island.  It  is  chiefly '  collected  on  Wild  Tobacco 
{Solatium  auriculaXum),  Pine  {Araucaria  excelsa),  and  White  Oak 
{Lagunaria  Patersonti),  The  Chinese  are  said  to  extract  a  dye 
from  it;  they  eat  the  jelly. 

Mr.  A.  Grant  informs  me  that  an  Agaric^ia  (Section  Pleuroius) 
is  probably  referred  to  in  the  following  passage : — 

''Being  out  after  dark,  we  were  Interested  by  seeing  numbers  of  a  small 
species  of  agaric,  or  mushroom,  so  luminous  as  to  reflect  a  shadow  on 
substances'near  them.  When  held  near  a  watch,  the  hour  might  be  distinctly 
seen,  or  on  being  put  near  the  faoe,  the  features  might  be  discovered.  This 
remarkable  fungus  has  attained  the  name  of  Bluelight,  though  its  radiance  is 
rather  green  than  blue;  it  grows  from  decaying  sticks  or  straw,  and  is  very 
abundant  amongst  the  sugar-canes,  as  well  as  in  the  bush.  Its  cap  is  rather 
convex,  covered  with  mucilaginous  matter,  and  is  less  than  an  inch  across; 
the  stalk  is  slender,  two  or  three  often  grow  together;  the  whole  plant  is  very 
watery.  The  brilliancy  is  greatest  in  the  cap,  which  shines  most  on  the 
under  side  "  (Backhouse,  p.  275). 

Mr.  Boorman  and  I  collected  a  number  of  fungi,  and  Mr.  A. 
Grant,  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  informs  me  that  one  of  them 

13.  Lentinus  exilis,  is  new  for  the  Island. 

c.  AlgSB. 

Mr.  A.  H.  S.  Lucas,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  writes: — "Among  the  Algas 
collected  by  Mr.  Robinson,  yourself,  and  Mr.  Boorman  on  Norfolk 
Island  in  Nov.,  1902, 1  have  been  able  to  determine  the  following 
species,  viz. : — 

1.  Padina  pavonia  (L.),  Lamx. 
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2^         kJNA  DURVtLL^r,  Borj. 
'  tvoLA  D1CKOT0MA  (Hudsi,)j  Lamx. 

UELiDta»  LATtPOLtUMf  BorneL 
Pterocladia  lccida  (R.Br.),  J.  Ag. 
i.  Plocamium  hamatum,  J,  Agt 

7.  CUAMPIA  parvula  (Ag.)t  J»  Ag, 

8.  Ampiiiboa  Axcspg,  Latnx* 

9.  A.  EPHISDREA,  Lamx. 

10.  UtVA  L.iiTB-viRBNfi,  Apef^cboug, 

There  are  seven  or  eight  others  which  require  further  con- 
eideration.^*  I  am  not  aware  that  a  list  of  Algse  fmni  Norfolk 
Inland  has  previously  been  published. 

Plocaminm  has  been  previously  recorded  from  the  Island, 

Introduced  Plants* 
List  A. — Natives  of  Australasia. 

It  is  very  important  that  a  lt!^t  should  be  kept  of  Australasian 

tuts  which  have  been  introduced  from  the  inainlaod.     Without 

a  record  it  is  quite  pOHsible  that  some  of  them  might  be 

„ed  to  be  indigenous,  and  hence  erroneous  deductions  as  to 

i^^iit  distribution  might  readily  be  made. 

PITTOBPORUE. 

PiTTOSPORUM  UNDULATUM,  Vent,  is  known  as  ** Snowdrop-tree" 
in  the  Island.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  not  indigenous.  It 
occurs  on  the  site  of  the  old  Government  garden  at  the  Cascades 
and  in  other  places  where  it  has  been  doubtless  planted. 

MELIACEJE. 

Melia  azedarach,  **  White  Cedar."  Very  common,  and  looked 
upon  by  some  of  the  Islanders  as  indigenous. 

Cedrela  australis,  F.V.M.,  "Red  Cedar."  One  or  two  planted 
trees  on  the  Island. 
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LBQUIIUraSJE. 

Albizzia  LOPHAKTHUS,  Benth. — A  native  of  Western  Australia 
and  well  acclimatised.     Known  as  "  Wattle/' 

AoAGiA  MELAN0X?L0!7,  R.Br. — "  Blackwood ''  of  the  mainland. 
Planted  by  Col.  Spalding. 

CAbTANOSPBRMUM  AU8TRALR,  A.  Cunn.~*<  Moreton  Bay  Chest- 
nut."    In  various  places  and  up  to  3-4  feet  in  diameter. 

Erythrina  sp. — Known  as  **  Willow." 

MTRTACEJE. 

Callistbmon  l\ncbolatu8.  DC  — In  a  garden  near  theCascades. 
There  when  the  Pitcaimers  arrived. 

Mbtrosidbros  villosa  (Syn.  M,  polymorpha^  Gaud.). — "Pohu- 
tukawa*'  of  N.Z.     Planted  in  the  Melanesian  Mission  Gronnd. 

EucALYPTOS  GLOBULUS,  LabiU. — *-Tasmanian  Blue  Gum."  An 
avenue  planted  on  Mr.  Buffett's  property,  Steel's  Point,  as  a 
breakwind.     Isolated  trees  in  other  parts. 

EucALYfTUS  CALOPHYLLA,  R.Br. — From  Western  Australia. 
A  fine  tree  in  "Nat's"  Garden  in  Ferny  Lane.     There  are  others. 

VBBBIVACIJE. 

ViTEX  LiTTORALis,  Forst.  This  is  also  found  in  New  Zealand. 
There  is  nothing  inherently  improbable  in  its  being  indigenous 
to  Norfolk  Island.  I  saw  several  trees  growing  among  other 
trees  (indigenous),  but  I  was  informed  they  had  been  planted. 

PBOTBACEf. 

Hakba  aff.  acicularly  but  differing  in  the  long  hairy  leaves. 
It  was  introduced  by  the  Melanesian  Mission  many  years  ago  as 
a  hedge,  but  has  not  proved  a  success.  It  cannot  be  determined 
in  the  absence  of  flowers.     It  is  8  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  broad. 

TH7IISL£ACE£. 
PiMELEA  LiNiFOLiA,  Sm.,  Endl.,  Prod.  p.  46. 
*'  Certainly  not  indigenous  to  Norfolk  Island,  and  if  it  ever  grew  there  it 
most  have  been  introdaced  from  Port  Jackson  by  the  first  settlers  as  an 
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orniLmeiital  plant,  and  upon  the  island  being  abandorned  Ui  1807,  the  pUnt 
left  to  itself  must  have  diedi  not  liking  thmt  continued  humid  atmosphere 
which  prevails  ducmg  the  winter  month  a.  I  found  no  trace  of  U  in  1^30  '* 
(A.  Cunn*  MSS.  in  HewArd). 

I  bXso  searched  ia  va^in  for  the  plant. 

P.  lotigifoHaj  Bk?*.  &  SoL,  of  New  Zealand  and  Lord  Howe 
Island^  does  not  appear  to  extend  to  Norfolk  Island. 

£UPH0B6UC£Ji. 

AcALVPHA  tip.,  froni  Fiji^  isi  commonly  found  in  gardens. 

Ho!iiALANTijr&   POPULtFOLius,  Gi'ah.,    founci    in    Lord   Howe 

Inland  and  in  other  South  Sea  Islands,  ia  not  indigenous,  I  believe, 

to   Norfolk    Island.       I    found   a   flourishing   tree   on    Colonel 

Spalding'ii  land;  but  that  gentleman  informed  me  it  had  come 

OS  a  seedling  with  wonie  plants  from  Lord  Howe  Inland,     It  is 

interesting  to  trace  the  hiatory  of  a  plant  like  this,  as  a  botanist 

might  be  excused  for  recording  it  without  question  as  indigenous 

to  Norfolk  Island, 

TJlTtCIJl. 

EiGUS  C0LU«?rAat3. — The  Banyan  from  Lord  Howe' Islands 

Ficua  MACROPHtLLA,  Desf,— "  Moreton  Bay  Fig.'* 

ClSUlEIlTEf. 

Casuabina  glauga,  Sieb.  (I),  determined  in  absence  of  fruita. 
Thi^i  is  a  pUnted  species  found  in  severnl  parts  of  the  Island  {<.fj.. 
Orange  Vale  and  Mr.  Fletcher  Nobbs'  property)  where  it  goes 
under  the  absurd  name  of  '*  Scotch  Fir.'' 

Introduced  Plants. 
List  B. -Miscellaneous  Plants  of  Economic  and  Horticultural 

Value. 
Some  of  the  islanders  are  very  fond  of  flower  gardens,  and  have 
a  veritable  blaze  of  flowers.  At  the  same  time,  with  the  condi- 
tions 80  favourable,  the  flower  gardens  ought  to  be  greater  in 
number.  Many  of  the  ordinary'  herbaceous  plants  found  in  Sydney 
gardens  are  to  be  seen  on  Norfolk  Island.  Following  are  some 
miscellaneous  trees,   shrubs  and  miscellaneous  plants,   not  pre- 
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viously  enumerated,  observed  by  me.     They  are  chiefly  of  an 
ornamental,  character : — 

Trees* 
English  Oak. 

Pepper-tree  (Schinus  molle). 

CupresBus  nuusrocarpa. 

Weeping  Willows. 

SalMuria  adianti/olia  (Maidenhair  Tree). 

Bobinta  pseud- Acacia 

Yueea  alaifolia. 

Agave  amerieana  (American  Aloe). 

FouTcroya  gigantea  (Mauritius  Hemp). 

Arum  Lily  (Bichardia),  here  known  as  Water  Lily. 

Strelitzia  Nicolai. 

Lilium  Uarrieii  longijlora  (White  Lily,  which  does  remarkably 
well  all  over  the  island). 

AUtroemeria  peregrina  in  gardens,  and  also  an  escape. 

BambtAsa  arundinacea  (Large  Bamboo)  forming  some  noble 
clumps. 

Ficus  repens  (Creeping  Fig),  on  the  Patteson  Memorial  Church. 
It  would  add  much  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  buildings  if  this 
Fig  were  very  freely  planted. 

Hedge-plants. 
Duranta  atenophylla,  the  only  Duranta  in  the  Island,  makes  a 
splendid  hedge,  and  is  often  used  for  that  purpose.     A  similar 
observation  may  be  made  in  regard  to  Tecoma  capenaia,  which  is 
very  abundant. 

Miscellaneous  shrubs. 

Datura  auaveolens  (Trumpet  flower),  which  grows  wild. 

Begonia  aemperflorens.  Huge  plant  six  (6)  feet  through  and 
the  same  across,  a  very  blaze  of  flowers.  I  am  told  it  is  always 
in  flower  and  it  is  a  sight  to  remember. 

China  Rose  ("  Lady  Brisbane  ")  in  great  profusion  and  some- 
times wild. 

Oleander,  in  great  profusion,  and  even  wild. 

Periwinkle,  wild. 
48 
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Fatsta  papyriftra  (Cbinese  rice-paper  plant)  growg  wUtl  m  the 
MisHion  ground. 

Myrtle  {Myrtn^  communia). 
Rhododendron  ponticum  (a  common  sort). 
Itigustrum  japonicum. 
Crotons- 

Franc  i^cen. 

Ji?^andina  domf^atica* 

ffibisens  sinensis. 

Some  other  plants  are  referred  to  below  in  botanical  setjnence, 

Cereali  and  other  Qraasea. 

Mai^e. — This  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  first  crops  ever  grown  on 
the  Island,  I  was  iufornied  that  four  sorts  are  principally 
cultivated,  viz, :— * 

(1),  Ninety-day, 

(2).  Red  (the  sort  commonly  grown  in  the  Island), 

(3),  White. 

(4).  Red  and  whit*?,  with  large  fiat  grain, 

A  little  Sweet  Corn  and  Pop  Corn  are  also  grown. 

I  did  not  see  a  cob  of  any  of  the  sorts,  except  No,  3,  and,  owing^ 
k>  the  drought,  which  continued  at  the  time  of  my  visits  the  maize 
flraa  in  such  a  backward  condition  that  I  could  form  no  opinion 
aa  to  the  crops.  I  wa^  informed  that  the  Department  of  Agi'i- 
culture  had  sent  about  20  sorts  of  maize  to  the  Island  la'jt  year 
for  experiment,  but  all  that  I  could  ascertain  from  the  people 
wai  "Some  did  well  and  some  did  not."  This  little  incident 
tends  to  show  that  it  is  of  little  use  conducting  experiments 
except  under  the  auspices  of  some  responsible  official — say  a 
gardener  in  charge  of  a  small  experimental  area.  Maize  is  culti- 
vated by  most  householders;  it  is  used  for  fowl-feed,  but  verj* 
rarely  for  horses.  The  horses  are  chiefly  grass-fed,  and  most  of 
them  do  not  know  the  taste  of  corn  and  will  not  eat  it. 

A  little  pop  corn  is  utilised,  and  some  sweet  corn  is  used  as  a 
vegetable.  The  white  corn,  ground,  mixed  with  a  little  flour  and 
milk  into  a  "corn  cake,"  is  often  used  as  an  article  of  food. 
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I  could  obtain  no  figures  as  to  the  yield  of  maize  on  the  Island. 
None  is  exported  at  present.  The  Island  could  produce  a  vast 
amount  of  corn  if  required,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
New  Hebrides  and  other  islands  can  also  grow  com  even  more 
readily  and  compete  with  New  South  Wales  in  the  Sydney 
market  in  regard  to  this  commodity. 

Wheat. — The  first  record  of  the  cultivation  of  wheat  is  Lieut.- 
Govr.  King*s  statement,  on  3rd  June,  1788,  "Began  breaking  up 
part  of  the  ground  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  hill  to  sow  wheat." 

As  the  settlement  progressed  wheat  and  maize  were  stored  for 
the  use  of  the  settlement,  and  also  sent  to  Port  Jackson. 

On  the  hill,  at  the  back  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  nine  (9) 
very  large  brick  silos,  locally  known  as  "  Mummies,"  with  a  deep 
protecting  drain.  These  were  used  for  the  storage  of  grain,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  when  they  were  constructed.  I 
have  a  note,  "  On  8th  June,  1839,  the  silos  at  the  back  of  the 
Commissariat  store  were  filled  with  maize  and  sealed." 

The  following  hitherto  unpublished  table  shows  the  return  of 
white  crops  for  the  twelve  (12)  years  ending  1843: — 


(4 

Maize. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Oats. 

< 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Naof 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

^ 

Acres. 

Bushels 

Acrea. 

Bushels 

Acres. 

Boshels 

Acres. 

Bushels 

Acres. 

Bashels 

1832 

226 

2389 

100 

396 

1833 

140 

2950 

32 

496 

... 

1834 

27fi 

3927 

97 

1053 

1835 

398 

4690 

130 

1580 

... 

... 

1836 

386 

15914 

141 

4495 

6 

i94 

... 

... 

... 

1837 

506 

209.35 

200 

398 

10 

284 

... 

1838 

735 

21245 

231 

2235 

21 

500 

24 

764 

... 

1839 

818 

26882 

206 

1487 

43 

244 

79 

1435 

1840 

805 

27078 

237 

3442 

14 

84 

50 

900 

15 

354 

1841 

815 

21596 

275 

1400 

8 

91 

59 

1005 

31 

994 

1842 

619 

7625 

303 

2424 

7 

188 

28 

288 

24 

960 

1843 

615 

8379 

34 

546 

58 

1456 

56 

1645 

25 
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Wheat  is  no  longer  a  crop.  Buckwheat  and  White  Clover  are 
on  the  Island.  I  saw  a  little  Lucerne,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  cultivated  now. 
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Miscellaneous  Graases. 
dilataiuni^  Puir„  introduced  by  Colonel  Spalding* 
mm  amBTican%iift^  Sclirank,  the  comocon  Buffalo  Crasj^ 
,  but  not  of  America. 
^.uUh,  Aa/f/j^twre,  Per 8.     {Syn.  Trachypogon  uven^ceuB^  Nee8> 

idLj  Prod*  Kort  55),     Hay  grass  of  the  luland* 

Phalarig  can^triensiSf  Linn.     "  Canarj'  Grass. *^ 

Ammophila  aruiidiTiaceaj  Host,  '"jjrtmma  arenaria,  Hoem.  & 
Schult).     The  Marram  Grass,  planted  at  Emily  Bay. 

DfictylU  glomerataf  Linn.     **  Cock sf oo t / ' 

Bromus  arenarittg^  Labill,  (?)     No  specimens  brought. 

Bro m  u^  u n iohid^»,  H .  B .  an d  K .    ( Ce ra t qc h  ha  rm  io hid€$^  DC.)* 

LqUuvi  peretme^  Linn.     **  Rye  Grass." 

Couch  {CynodoH  dactylon)  is  the  common  pasture  gra**s  of  the 
Island.  Evidence  of  its  value  m  fodder  is  the  fact  that  the  st-oek 
rarely  feed  on  anything  else,  and  look  well  on  it. 

Buffalo  Grass  {StenotapJiruni  nmericmium)  is  now  eon m on  on 
the  grassy  hills  adjacent  to  the  Cascades,  and  is  spreading  over 
the   Island,   having   been   deliberately   planted    by  the    people. 
^  ,s  looked  upon  as  of  little  value,  as  stock  rarely  eat  tt, 

_  encroaches  on  the  more  valuable  Couch.     In  Govern- 
iiit?i  lae  Grounds,  Sydney,  for  e^ample^  the  State  has  been  to 

very  considerable  expense  in  eradicating  Buffalo  Gra^s,  as  stock 
will  not  touch  it,  and  it  threatened  to  destroy  the  fine  grass  m 
the  paddocks.  I  would,  therefore,  urge  on  the  Islanders  the  very 
great  desirability  of  not  further  planting  Buffalo  Grass  until  it 
has  been  proved  that  it  is  nutritious,  and  that  it  is  readily  eaten 
by^stock.  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  is  possible  for  a  grass  to  be  a 
pest  in  the  pasture  in  New  South  Wales  and  a  valuable  fodder 
plant  in  Norfolk  Island,  but  the  onus  of  proof  rests  with  those 
who  propagate  it.  Of  course  it  is  a  valuable  sand  and  earth 
binder,  and  hence  is  useful  for  the  construction  of  banks,  etc., 
by  engineers. 

The  Marram  Grass,  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  Emily  Bay  a  few 
years  ago,  is  flourishing,  and  no  doubt  will  in  time  prove  a  valuable 
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sandstay.  But  the  fences  are  down  in  some  places,  and  horses 
and  cattle  get  in  and  damage  it,  so  that  it  does  not  have  perfectly 
fair  play. 

I  am  not  aware  that  grasses  (except  a  little  Barley  and  Oats 
for  hay  at  the  Melanesian  Mission)  are  now  artificially  sown,  or 
that  ensilage  is  made  of  any  forage  plants. 

Root  Crops. 

Yams  are  cultivated  to  some  extent  by  the  Islanders,  but  on 
a  much  greater  scale  by  the  Melanesian  Mission.  By  the  former 
they  are  used  as  a  vegetable,  like  potatoes.  Lieut.-Govr.  King 
speaks  (under  date  19th  April,  1788)  of  **  the  yams  now  thriving 
very  well." 

Sweet  Potato. — Backhouse  (p.  260)  speaks  of  the  abundant 
use  of  the  Sweet  Potato  in  his  time.  He  says  **  they  are  excellent 
for  food,  either  roasted,  boiled,  or  fried  in  slices.  When  prepared 
by  frying,  this  root  resembles  sweetish  cake,  and  sometimes 
supplies  the  place  of  toast  at  breakfast." 

Downing  (who  copied  a  good  deal  from  Backhouse)  calls  it  the 
Sweet  Potato  or  **  Buck,"  a  term  not  in  use  on  the  Island  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  universally  known  as  Kumara  (pro.  Koomara), 
which  is  the  Tahitian  and  Maori  name.  The  Islanders  grow 
them  in  very  large  quantities,  and  at  the  Melanesian  Mission 
they  form  such  an  important  part  of  the  diet  of  the  natives  that 
their  cultivation  and  consumption  may  be  fitly  termed  enormous. 
The  kinds  chiefly  grown  at  present  are  the  Tongan,  Portuguese 
and  Sunday  Island,  but  additional  and  improved  varieties  are 
much  required. 

Arrowroot. — Downing  wrote  in  1851:— "The  Arrowroot  is 
very  extensively  and  successfully  cultivated  in  Norfolk  Island. 
The  starch  is  separated  in  the  usual  manner,  in  the  months  of 
September  and  October,  and  is  found  to  be  of  superior  quality." 
The  plant  yielding  it  is  a  Maranta,  and  it  was  supplied  from  the 
West  Indies  by  Government,  through  the  Sydney  Botanic  Gardens, 
many  years  ago.  Very  little  is  now  made,  and  only  for  private 
use.     It  is  of  good  quality.     I  brought  some  to  Sydney  and  sub- 
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lected  it  to  practical  test.     On  en<|uiring  whj  the  induwtry  was 

out,  I  was  toid,  "  it's  too  liani  work/'     It  aeeius  a  pity 

r        ausieful  minorn industry  like  this  should  die  out.     The  people 

*ccjuaintecl  with  the  technique  of  the  manufacture,  and  I  see 

i  reason  why,  providing  there  i8  no  tariff  difficulty  in  the  way, 

the  Korfolkers  should  not  have  a  fair  share  of  the  Sydney  market 
for  their  product. 

Potato.— Downing  wrote  in  1851  ;— *'The  common  or  round 
potato  is  cukivat^d,  but  not  with  success,  although  foui*  crops  are 
produced  yearly  from  the  same  woil.  There  is  a  great  tendency 
to  i*un  to  stalk,  from  the  rapidity  of  growth,  and  the  tnbers  are 
generally  small  and  watery,"  I  tasted  some  very  good  pot^toe**, 
although  thei-e  is  a  tendency  towards  too  much  planting  on  the 
same  soil,  and  too  lit  tie  change  of  f*eed* 

Fruits. 

Banana. ^ — On  18th  October,  1?9G,  Lieut. -Govr*  King  reported  : 

— **The  bananas /fJwW  cm  the  island  and  those  bmught  fmm  the 
Brazils  grew  to  a  very  great  perfection,  the  bunches  weighing 
from  40  to  t*0  lb,  each/' 

Collins  (2nd  e<i.  149)  states  that  King  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Island  had  contained  ahoriginal  inhabitant.^  **from  discovering 
the  banana  tree  growing  in  regular  rowts.'^  But  see  my  remarks 
tiudci^  Oolocasia^  p.  72o,  Eudlicher,  Prod.  IsoiL  75,  admito  Muva 
paradisiacaj  Linn.,  into  the  flora  on  this  evidence.  He  quotes 
Collins  (2nd  ed.  311),  but  I  cannot  find  the  reference,  and  Hunter 
(p.  290)  (I  note  Hunter,  pp.  306  and  308),  but  perhaps  in  a 
German  edition,  and  there  is  no  reference  at  this  page  of  the 
English  edition.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Banana  was  not  found 
on  the  Island  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  and  that  the 
record  has  arisen  through  some  confusion  with  a  note  of  King's 
(see  p.  723).  At  the  same  time  King's  remark  above,  in  italics,  is 
very  definite.  Bananas  have  long  been  a  staple  article  of  food 
of  the  people,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  small  export  trade  in  this 
commodity  could  be  very  largely  developed.  Tliey  are  eaten  at 
every  meal,  and  are  largel}'  used  as  a  vegetable. 
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There  are,  of  course,  many  kinds  of  Bananas,  and  the  shortness 
of  my  stay  prevented  my  making  careful  enquiry  into  the  names 
and  merits  of  the  various  kinds.  The  following  sorts  are  recog- 
nised, and  I  will  endeavour  to  make  the  list  complete  at  some 
future  time : — 

1.  China  (Cavendish). 

2.  Sydney  (so  called  because  it  came  from  Sydney  Botanic 
Gardens).  {Miisa  aapientium).  It  is  very  much  esteemed.  Best 
for  eating. 

3.  Pear  (flavour  of  pear,  from  Fiji). 

4.  "Japanese."  Very  large  bunches.  (Also  known  as  Dr. 
Codrington's). 

5.  Pitcairn,  or  "  Home  "  (the  most  esteemed  banana  by  some 
people). 

6.  Plantain  (Jf,  paradisiaea), 

7.  "  Putter,"  from  the  name  of  the  person  who  brought  it  from 
Lifu. 

Apples. — On  18th  October,  1796,  Lieut.-Govr.  King  reported  : 
"The  apple  trees  brought  from  the  Cape  in  1791  have  born  very 
fine  fruit."  Apples  do  not,  however,  do  well.  Nor  do  pears; 
only  one  kind  of  pear  (the  Chinese  Pear)  does  fairly  well. 

Peaches  are  poor.  Nectarines  have  nearly  died  out.  There 
will  always  be  hindrance  to  development  of  the  cultivation  of 
such  plants  until  such  time  as  the  Islanders  know  how  to  graft 
fruit  trees. 

Apricots  rarely,  if  ever,  bear.     Perhaps  the  climate  is  too  hot. 

I  saw  no  Almonds.  If  this  tree  has  not  been  tried  it  ought  to 
be. 

There  is  an  inferior  kind  of  Quince. 

The  Loquat  is  almost  a  weed,  but  the  large-fruited  sort  is  a 
desideratum. 

Grape-vine. — Norfolk  Island  is  not  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine.  It  simply  runs  wild,  and  produces  small  grapes. 
The  Isabella  Grape,  however,  flourishes,  and  is  free  from  disease. 

Guavas. — Lieut.-Govr.  King  wrote  on  18th  October,  1796,  that 
there  was  a  great  abundance  of  Guavas.     Backhouse  (p.  274) 
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«      — *      iava.%  are  now  ripe^  they  ftre  so  abunflaiifc  on  VArioa^ 

s  Inland  thai  the  :$upply  is  more  than  sutficieut  lor 

^9  and  hird.Hj  all  of  which  consume  great  quantities  ot 

the  present   time    gtiavuii    constitute   one  of    the   mottt 

a  id  able  weeds  oo  the  Tsiland.     There  are  small  fo  remits  of  them^ 

many  cases  over-run tiing  goiDd  land,  to  the  detriment  of  the 

litivator.     It  is  the  ordinary  Yellow  Guava  which  is  in  sueh 

profuj^ion,  and  it  yields  two  crops  a  year.     In  addition  the  **  Blue 

duava"  {Paidium  (Jattleijanum)  m  common.     There  are  also  a. 

few  trees  of  Parker's  Hybrid,  which  were  introduced   by  Dr. 

Metcalfe. 

Citrus  fruita  (Lemon). — Of  this  fruit  there  was  **a  great 
abundance*'  as  ear!y  as  18th  October,  1796,  according  to  lieut* 
Govr.  King.  It  is  now  one  of  the  principal  weeds  of  the  Island, 
utili?4ing  good  land^  of  course*  Its  spread  is  owing  t^  the  com* 
bined  action  of  btrd^f  and  stocks  In  places  its  thorns  present  & 
formidable  barrier  to  a  passage  through  the  bush.  Most  of  the 
emons  are  thick -skinned^  and  would  be  of  very  little  value.  But  a 
matter  for  consideration  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  an  experi- 
naent^l  farm  would  h^  to  ascertain  if  these  lemons,  whose  only 

t  is  that  of  gathering,  could  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
citric  acid. 

The  stock  is  olmously  most  vigorous?,  and  one  of  the  first 
functions  of  a  gardener  in  charge  of  an  experimental  farm  would 
be  to  show  the  Islanders  how  to  bud  and  graft  Lisbon  and  other 
lemons  on  the  common  stock. 

I  saw  Lisbon  lemons  in  very  few  properties.  Col.  Spalding 
has  two  hundred  which  have  only  been  planted  two  (2)  years. 
They  are  8  ft.  high,  and  have  already  cropped. 

That  there  is  money  for  Norfolk  Island  in  the  lemon  industry 
I  am  quite  sure.  Lisbon  lemons  should  be  grown,  and  they 
should  be  carefully  graded  and  packed. 

Citrus  fruits  (Orange). —These  useful  trees  grow  wonderfully 
well.  Many  of  the  trees  are,  in  fact,  growing  wild.  They  are 
almost  entirely  free  from  scale.      But  there  is  practically  no 
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market  for  them,  and  hence  no  special  inducement  to  the  Islanders 
to  cultivate.  A  consignment  is  eaten  up  with  expenses  in  the 
Sydney  market,  while  the  arrangements  for  conveying  fruit  in 
the  steamers  are  very  defective,  and  entail  great  loss  on  the 
growers.  Surely  improvements  are  to  be  looked  for  both  in 
regard  to  the  carriage  of  the  frnit  and  in  regard  to  the  marketing 
in  Sydney.  The  quality  of  most  of  the  fruits  is  simply  delicious. 
I  shall  ever  retain  pleasant  recollections  of  Norfolk  Island 
Oranges. 

The  Mandarins  grow  in  great  profusion,  and  colour  marvellously 
well.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  good,  but  not  so  good  as  that  of 
the  ordinary  oranges. 

There  are  a  few  Citrons  and  Shaddocks,  while  at  the  Mission 
Station  are  some  Limes.  The  Lime  is  a  very  old  introduction. 
Lieut-Govr.  King  records,  under  date  3rd  June,  1788,  that  he 
brought  it  with  him  at  the  settlement  of  the  Colony. 

Olive. — I  saw  a  tree  5  feet  through  at  the  base.  The  Wild 
Olive  is  abundant,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Olive 
thrives  in  the  Island.  But  I  saw  no  good  sorts,  and  it  would  be 
desirable  to  introduce  the  best  varieties.  The  gathering  of  olives 
(a  tedious  process,  yet  light  work,  suited  for  women  and  children), 
the  pickling  of  them  or  the  expression  of  oil,  seem  to  me  suitable 
employment  for  the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk  Island. 

Strawberries. — Considering  the  latitude  of  Norfolk  Island,  the 
strawberry  crops  were  a  revelation  to  me;  and  their  success  is  of 
course  to  be  attributed  to  the  rich,  stiff  basaltic  soil.  What  I 
chiefly  saw  were  a  round  fruit  (?  Keen's  Seedling)  and  a  pointed 
one  (1  Marguerite).  They  were  growing  in  great  profusion,  and 
I  feasted  upon  them  every  day.  The  quality  was  excellent,  and 
I  could  see  no  trace  of  disease  on  the  plants.  Yet  on  enquiry  I 
find  that  few  families  took  the  trouble  to  grow  this  most  delicious 
fruit. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Passion  Vino  (Pasaijlora  edulis)  grows 
freely,  and  is,  indeed,  wild  in  the  bush. 

Monatera  deliciosa.     Mr.  Isaac  Robinson  has  a  plant  or  two. 
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I       I      1  or  Sweet  Chestnut  (Casian^a  «^«<*r).     This  does  not 

k>         ,f  ftltboiigh  it  iorma  a  handsome  tree. 
1  berry  (MoruM  nigra)  does  well, 

Fa!nut  (Juglans  regia)  scarcely  fruits, 

1  s  Cherimoyer  gi'ows  well  in  Capt.  Bates'  garden,  and  this 
delicioua  fruit  iif  Dcca>iionaUy  coobigued  to  Sydney* 

The  Manga  appears  to  do  fairly  welL  Thk  valuable  fruit  tr«e 
jihould  be  well  tested,  the  best  varieties  alone  l^eing  planted. 

The  Cape  Gooseberry  (Phi/Jtalis  peruriatia^  Linn*)  is  very 
plentifuL 

**MaTiy  of  the  old  lohds^  tormerlj  u&ed  for  briaging  limber  out  of  the 
woodftf  Are  gi-o>K'ii  u[j  whh  Cape  fjOOBebertj,  Fhg«afiA  tduH^,  whioh  ptodtioea 
abundance  of  pleo^rtnt,  amallf  round  fruit,  in  a  bl&dder-ltke  caIjx,  This  Ic 
eakn  bj  the  pmonera  "  (Backhouse;,  S64). 

The  Roae  Apple  {Eiuj^nia  jambdana)  is  thoroughly  at  home  on 
the  Tj^land. 

Captain  Bat-e^  has  a  few  tree^omatoes  {C^ph^mandra  Inia^m) 
which  bear  fruit  in  profuf^ion. 

The  Date-palm  Joeis  not  appear  to  have  been  fruited  on  the 
Inland. 

The  Coconut  aUo  flowers,  bnt  does  not  fruit, 

Tl I e  Pom egra n a t f ^  ^ r* ►  w ^  \\rA\. 

The  Date  Plum  succeeds  fairly  well. 

SuoAK-CANE,  Cotton,  Coffee. 

Sugar-cane. — When  Lieut.  Govr.  King  reported  on  18  th 
October,  1796,  this  plant  must  have  been  well  established  on  the 
Island.  He  introduced  it  at  his  first  planting  in  March,  1788. 
He  wrote  : — 

**  The  Sugar-cane  of  which  the  different  inclosures  are  made  is  extremely 
luxuriant  and  grows  to  the  greatest  perfection.  Some  sugar  and  a  small 
quantity  of  spirits  has  been  made.  It  is  to  the  great  quantity  of  sugar-cane 
that  I  attribute  the  success  the  inhabitants  have  met  with  in  rearing  such  a 
number  of  swine." 
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Backhouse,  p.  268,  wrote  : — 

*'From  the  sugar-cane,  the  old  settlers  of  Norfolk  Island  succeeded  in 
making  molasses,  but  thej  failed  in  obtaining  sugar,  not  being  aware  that 
the  addition  of  a  little  lime,  or  potash,  was  needful  to  make  it  crystallize. 
They  also  distilled  rum,  and  injured  themselves  greatly  by  drinking  it/' 

Downing,  nearly  twenty  (20)  years  later,  said  : — 

"  The  sugar-cane  is  seen  in  many  places  growing  luxuriantly,  but  quite 
neglected.  The  first  settlers  introduced  the  plant,  and  made  rum  of  its  juice. 
Under  the  subsequent  regime  this  distillation  was  forbidden,  and  hence  the 
cane  became  valueless." 

The  Sugar-cane  is  now  only  to  be  seen  growing  in  a  few  places, 
being  simply  used  for  eating.  It  is  certainly  not  a  robust  variety, 
and  I  know  nothing  of  its  quality.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
Norfolk  Island  could  compete  with  Fiji  and  the  islands  of  many 
of  the  other  groups  in  sugar  growing. 

Cotton. — I  saw  no  Cotton,  though  this  plant  would  flourish  on 
the  Island.  The  gathering  of  the  crop  might  suit  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  easy  going  inhabitants.  If  Cotton  were  re-introduced 
it  should  be  under  expert  advice.  Information  would  doubtless 
be  forthcoming  from  the  Colonial  Office  which  is  at  present 
developing  the  Cotton  crops  of  West  Africa  under  the  guidance 
of  American  experts.  Lieut.  Govr.  King  sowed  three  (3)  cotton 
seeds  in  1788,  and  under  date  18th  Oct.,  1796,  he  reported  : — 
"  Cotton  has  also  done  well,  although  but  little  of  it  has  been 
cultivated,  as  I  am  told  it  is  a  bad  kind.'' 

Downing  wrote  in  1851  : — 

*'The  Cotton-plant  was  once  cultivated  by  Captain  Maconochie  with 
advantage.  It  is  now  wild,  and  overruns  every  part  of  the  island  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  the  bush  almost  impracticable." 

I  think,  however,  this  statement  is  overdrawn. 

A  statement  (manuscript)  made  about  1843  says  ; — 

'*  The  soil  and  climate  of  Norfolk  Island  are  also  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  Cotton  {Go88ypium  barbadense)^  perhaps  more  so  than  any  other,  and  as 
the  labor  attending  it  would  be  considerably  less  than  that  of  maize,  and  the 
crop  much  more  profitable,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  not  been  tried  on 
a  large  scale.    The  produce  of  two  rods,  planted  by  Captain  Maconochie  on 
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r  '       ot  bia  gardea  at  Cascade,  wa^  immense^  and  of  the  very  fijic^it 

quality." 

-On  l*Sth  October,  1796,  Lieut  Govr.  King  wrote  : — 

ircAk  coffee-treeftj  brought  in  1791,  Are  now  healthy  tieea,  bettering 
of  20  lb*  of  berries  each;  from  the  Itixariance  of  their  growih,  great 
iw4xaiiiies  Height  easily  be  ratsed.'^ 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  Coffee  in  Xorfolk  Island. 

II  the  Historical  Records  of  N.8.W.  be  searched  (e.g.  vii,  7,  €i 
ant^)  it  will  be  obiter ved  how  ^aia  and  again  the  authorities 
insisted  on  the  prospective  value  of  the  CofTee  plant  to  Norfolk 
Island.  And  in  the  partial  evacuation  of  the  Island  in  1809 
(vii,  273),  talked  of  j*ince  1803,  Coffee  was  the  onl}'  plant  on 
Norfolk  Island  that  appeared  to  concern  the  authorities* 

A  cultivated  specimen  (in  flower  and  fruit)  of  Cofeti  ar&ifica 
was  depicted  a«  tab.  91  of  Ferd.  Bauer's  drawings  of  Norfolk 
Island  plants.  This  useful  plant  wan  in  the  year  1819  taken  lo 
Tahiti  from  Norfolk  Mand  according  to  EUia  (Polynesian 
Researches,  L  464,  not  164  as  stated,  EndL,  Prod.  p.  6U< 

In  1835  Backhouse  (p.  27H)  wrote  ;  *^I  had  also  a  letter  from 
Alexander  McLeay,  informing  us  that  the  *  Friendship'  would 
ctill  here,  for  CotJee  plants,  on  her  way  to  Tahiti." 

In  1851  Downing  says,  '*  The  Cotfee-plant  thrives  well  and 
yields  berries  of  small  size  and  good  flavour." 

Captain  Bat*^Sj  a  very  old  settler,  has  n  large  number  of  CofTee- 
trees  in  full  bearing.  Their  growth  is  such  that  one  cannot  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  Norfolk  Island  are  very 
favourable  to  the  development  of  this  plant. 

But  it  has  been  reserved  to  Colonel  Spalding  in  late  years  to 
attempt  to  develop  Coffee-growing  into  an  industry.  He  com- 
menced to  plant  in  June,  1897,  and  last  year  cleaned  half  a  ton 
of  coffee;  this  season  he  anticipates  a  yield  of  three  (3)  times  as 
much.  He  has  12,000  trees  in  various  stages  of  growth,  and  the 
labour  he  has  expended  on  his  plantation  may  be  fitly  described 
as  enormous.  He  has  not  only  worked  hard,  but  has  carefully 
acquainted  himself  with  the  literature  of  the  industry,  and  has  also 
devised  a  number  of  ingenious  mechanical  contrivances  for  pulping, 
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ibc.  Col.Spalding  spaced  his  trees  6 ft.  x  6 ft.  and  latterly 6 ft.  x  7ft., 
allowing  the  extra  1  ft.  for  traffic.  He  has  dwarfed  his  trees  by 
heading  them  back;  this  affords  the  very  great  advantage  of 
enabling  the  gathering  of  the  crop  to  be  carried  out  without  the 
use  of  ladders,  <Ssc.  He  has  good  authority  for  the  spacing  of  his 
trees  as  he  has  done;  at  the  same  time,  without  presuming  to  be 
a  coffee  planter,  it  seems  to  me  that  too  close  planting  involves 
the  risk  of  exhausting  the  soil  and  hence  of  opening  the  way  to 
disease.  However,  the  soil  of  Col.  Spalding's  plantation  is  mar- 
vellously rich,  and  I  could  see  no  trace  of  disease. 

Minor  Economic  Plants. 

Hovenia  dulcis,  "  The  Raisin  Tree  "  (Rhamneae).  I  saw  one 
specimen. 

Leuc€Bna  glauca,  Benth.  (Leguminosse)  is  grown. 

Inocarpua  edulis  (Leguminosae).  The  **  Vi"  tree.  There  is  a 
specimen  from  the  Solomon  Islands  in  the  Melanesian  Mission 
grounds. 

Dclichos  Lablaby  Linn.;  the  well-known  bean,  .often  used  for- 
food. 

Ctiesalpinia  coriaria^  Roxb.  **Divi  Divi,"  the  celebrated 
tanning  plant.     The  pods  are  used- 

Indigofera  Anil,  Linn.  This  is  a  native  of  Tropical  America. 
I  found  a  few  plants  at  Orange  Vale,  probably  a  remnant  of  an 
old  experiment.  It  is  cultivated  in  India  as  a  source  of  Indigo, 
together  with  the  better  known  /.  tinctoria  (Watt,  Diet.  Econ. 
Prod.  India,  iv.  383).  The  two  species  are  closely  allied.  The 
pod  of  /.  tinctoria  is  "  nearly  straight,"  and  that  of  /.  Anil  is 
"  sickle-shaped."  See  DC,  Prod.  ii.  225;  Hook.,  Fl.  Brit.  Ind. 
ii.  99. 

The  Chocho  {Sechium  edule)  flourishes  well,  and  would  grow 
out  of  bounds  if  permitted. 

Downing  wrote,  *' Cayenne  pepper,  manufactured  from  the 
pods  of  the  Capsicum  grown  in  these  gai*dens,  has  a  quality  and 
flavour  equal  to  any  that  can  be  obtained.  It  is  in  much 
demand.'^     It  is  but  little  grown  at  the  present  time. 
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Ificotiana  Tahttcutn.     The  Tobacco  seeni^  quite  at  home. 
Peppermint   is   plentiful   In    some   watercoursesi    and    damp 

grounds. 

Tragopogon  porrifoliua  (Salsify)  U  wild,  and  rio  ia 

FQ^tiimbua  vufyare  (Fennel), 

The  Celery  plant  also  is  wild.     Watercress  ia  plentiful. 

Introdaced  Plants, 

LiBt  C — Plants  introduced  for  Cultivation,  and  which  have  got 
roore  or  less  beyond  control. 

Crucifbr,e. 

MaUhwia  ItiCaHti^  H.Br,  (!).  The  common  Purple  Stock  hii» 
abundantly  run  wild  near  Emily  Bay, 

OrnUs  reptanw,  Sol.,  Endl,  Procl  Norf.  128. 
LKousiiNoa.^. 

Cj/iims  sp.     Introduced  aa  a  hedge  at  the  Melauesian  Mission* 

Lupinus  9p.  A  purple-flowered  species  in  Edward  BufFett*a 
paddock  J  and  also  in  the  Mis?*  ion  ground.  The  amount  of  «eed 
U  wonderful 

Vieia  mitva,  Linn,  I  have  seen  a  specimen  from  the  Island 
labelled  V.  ^epiunij  Linn*,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  &ho  V,  sativa, 
Linn. 

Vicia  hirsutaf  Koch. 

Cacte^. 

Opuniia  hrasilienait^  "A  Prickly  Pear"  (bright  yellow  flowers, 
thin  joints,  two-spined).  In  Mr.  Rossiter's  land  and  at  the 
Mission,  near  the  gate.  A  plant  near  a  building  near  the  pier. 
I  was  told  that  the  people  have  often  tried  to  exterminate  the 
Prickly  Pear  by  cutting  it  and  throwing  it  into  the  sea,  but  fail 
to  exterminate  it.  They  might  be  instructed  how  to  exterminate 
it  by  means  of  a  solution  of  arsenic  in  soda.  I  did  not  see  much 
of  the  weed,  and  it  could  be  got  rid  of  readily  enough. 
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Labiate. 

Salvia  pseudococcinea,  Jacq.,  Ic.  PL  Rar.  t.  209,  determined 
through  the  kindness  of  Kew.     Wild  and  a  great  pest. 

Mentha  viridia^  "Garden  Mint,*' and -iren^Aa;?f/?«ri7a,  "Pepper- 
mint," are  both  abundantly  acclimatised. 

AMARTLLIDEiE. 

AUircemeria  (?)  pulchella.     Escaped  from  cultivation. 

PONTBDERIACE^ 

I 

Eichhornia  {Pontederia)  crassipes,  near  Bloody  Bridge.  Intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Metcalfe,  and  not  likely  to  be  a  nuisance. 

Introduced  Plants. 
List  D. — Weeds  accidentally  introduced. 

PAPAVERACEiE. 

Argemone  mexicana,  Linn. 
Fumaria  officinalis^  Linn. 

CRUCIFBBiE. 

Senebiera  didymay  Pers. 
Siaymhrium  officinale.  Scop. 

Caryophtlle^. 

Cerastium  vulgatum,  Linn. 
Silene  gaXlicay  Linn. 
Polycarpon  tetraphyllum,  Loefl. 

Malvaceae. 

Malva  rotundifolia,  Linn.,  Endl.,  Prod.  Norf.  136. 

Sida  rhomhifolia,  Linn.  It  is  known  on  the  Island  as  "  Big 
Jack,"  after  a  Pitcairner  of  that  name,  who  recommended  it  to 
feed  goats  and  pigs. 

LiNEiE. 

Linum  gallicum,  Linn.  * 
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imieulnlmt  Linn. 

,^  THoschatum,  Linn. 

Medicago  dmtieulata^  Willd. 
Mdiloiu9  alha^  lAnu. 
Tri/hlium  minus,  Sin, 

Casna  ImvigaiaiWiUd.  Known  as  "Acacia";  a  very  bad  weed. 
It  will  dm  if  eradicated,  and  the  seed  does  not  readily  germinate. 

OXAQRARIE^. 

(EnotheTa  ii#nnt>,  Linn. 

„  tetraptera,  Cav.  (1) 

UMBELLIFERiE. 

CfMttcaUs  nodo$a^  Scop. 

HuBEACSiS. 

Shsrardia  arvenHa,  DC* 

CouposiT.f;, 

^|P«ra^um  eon^zmdeSj  Linn,  Ha»  the  abattrd  name  **  Nigbt- 
shade  *'  on  the  Inland*  Widely  distributed  over  the  South  Sea 
lHland». 

Erigeron  HnifbUus,  Willd, 

Siegesbeckia  orientalis,  Linn. 

Oalinsoga  parvijlora,  Cav. 

ffypochosris  glabra,  Linn. 
„  radieata,  Linn. 

Taraxcicum  dens-leonis,  Desf . 

Centaurea  melttensis,  Linn. 

PRIMULACEiE. 

Anagallis  arvensiSf  Linn. 

ASCLEPIADE.E. 

Asclepias  physocarpa  (E.  Mey.),  Schlt.  My  plant,  the  common 
"  Cajpe  Cotton"  of  Australia,  and  universally  hitherto  (I  think) 
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known  by  Australian  botanists  as  Oomphoearpusfiruticoaus^  R.Br., 
was  determined  by  Rudolph  Schlechter,  when  in  Sydney,  as 
above. 

According  to  Schumann  (Nat.  Pfl.  Fam.),  the  genera  Gompho- 
carpus  and  Asclepias  are  quite  distinct.  I  cannot  find  that 
Asclepiaa  physocarpa  was  published,  but  we  have  Gomophocarpus 
physocarpua,  E.  Mey.  Mr.  Schlechter  doubted  that  our  Austra- 
lian G.  fruiico8U8  is  correctly  determined,  and  the  S.  African 
specimen  in  the  Herbarium  has  much  smaller  fruits. 

Schumann  says  : — "  G,  ffuticoaua^  (Linn.)  R.Br.,  is  spread  over 
nearly  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  doubtless  everywhere 
introduced.  It  is  a  very  variable  plant,  and  also  that  G,  physo- 
carpusj  E.  Mey.,  differs  from  it  only  by  the  inflated  fruits.  There 
seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  Schlechter  and  Schu- 
mann. Schlechter  probably  considers  G.fruticosua  and  physo- 
carpus  to  be  distinct  species,  and  Schumann  as  forms.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  our  introduced  plant  is  not  th^  true  G. 
fruticosus,  and  should  be  called  either  (?.  fruticosus,  R.Br.  var. 
physocarpus,  or  G.  physocarpus,  E.  Mey. 

SOLAKACB^. 

Solanum  sodommum^  Linn.  Known  as  "Poison"  by  the 
islanders.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  pests  on  the  Island,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  exterminate,  since  every  bit  roots.  If  an 
ordinance  were  passed  compelling  every  landowner  to  keep  his 
land  clear  much  good  would  be  done,  and  the  Government  would 
do  something,  of  course,  to  keep  Crown  lands  clear,  but  the  effort 
would  be  worth  making. 

Solanum  auriculaiam^  Ait.  Universally  known  as  "Tobacco" 
on  the  Island.  This  tall  weed  grows  in  incredible  profusion  and 
to  a  large  size.  I  saw  one  20  feet  high  and  another  with  a  head 
25  feet  in  diameter.  The  circumference  of  the  stem  is  sometimes 
considerable.  Mrs.  Bates  told  me  of  one  she  had  measured  which 
was  no  less  than  44  inches,  but  I  did  not  see  any  so  large.  It  is, 
however,  a  weed  which  has  some  redeeming  points  : — 
49 
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].  It  LA  useful  for  fire  wood «  and  lieiica  It  might  he  judiciously 
checked.  If  it  were  entirely  exterminated  the  i^ilanders  would 
have  to  fall  back  on  the  indigenous  tr«es  fur  firewcH>d,  and  thi?i 
would  be  regrettable. 

2*  It  is  a  break  wind. 

3.  It  producer  much  huums  from  its  fallen  leaves,  and  worn- 
out  land  is  improved  by  allowing  it  to  lie  fallow  with  a  growth 
of  ''  Tobacco/' 

4  The  I  slanders  make  jam  of  the  fniitj?. 

5.  Mrs.  Spalding  told  me  that  the  Norfolk  girls  use  it  aa  a 
scrubbing  agent  (with  a  little  Jioap)  for  floors,  tin*ware^  pots,  Jtc. 

Nicandra  physaloidfBj  Gaertn, 

Daiu^ria  gtraiimiiiuni^  known  on  the  Island  as  '* Cranky," 

SCROPHULARINEJB. 

Verha»eum  ThapAua^  Linn,  "Shepherrrs  Blanket"  of  th€? 
Islanders.     On  the  {now)  grassy  top  of  Mt.  Pitt  an<l  other  places. 

Vkrhbnace^. 

Lantana  Cnmara,  Linn.     The  islanders  made  a  law  against 
Lantana^  but  it  has  fallen  into  neglect. 
Verbtina  honarkn^is,  Linn. 

Labiate. 
Salvia  verbenacea^  Linn. 
Salvia  paeudococdnea^  Jacq. 
Marrubium  vulgare,  Linn.     **  Horehound." 
Stocky B  arvensiSf  Linn.     The  common  weed  known  as  "Stagger 
Weed"  on  the  mainland. 

Plantaginr^. 
Plantago  lanceolata^  Linn.;   P,  major,  Linn. 

AMARANTACEiE. 

Amarantus  viridisy  Linn.  (I).     In  bud  only. 
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CHBNOPODIACSiE. 

Chenopodium  mureUe,  Linn. 

„  ambrosioideSf  Linn. 

Phttolaccacbjs. 
Phytoliicca  octandray  Linn.     "  Poke- weed.* 

POLTGONACB^. 

Polygonum  minus^  Hudson.  ^ 

EuPHOBBIACBiB. 

Euphorbia  Peplua,  Linn. 

Jiicintts  eommunis,  Linn.     *'  Castor-oil  plant." 

IjRTICBiE. 

Urtica  urena,  Linn.     "A  nettle." 
Iridb^ 
Siayrinchium  micranthum,  Cav. 

LlLIACE^ 

Allium  fragrana.     Introduced  with  plants  sent  from  Sydney. 

Gramine^ 

Briza  minor,  Linn. 
„      maximcty  Linn. 

Poa  annua,  Linn. 

Featuca  bromoides,  Linn. 

Bromua  ateriliay  Linn. 

Norfolk  Island  for  many  years  employed  over  a  thousand  men 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  These  were  succeeded  (from  fitcairn) 
by  30  or  40  free  men  who  simply  could  not  keep  in  order  the 
land  that  had  been  already  cleared  and  broken  up.  There  are 
at  the  present  time  only  about  a  hundred  working  men  on  the 
Island,  and  they  cannot  be  expected  to  keep  the  land  as  free  from 
weeds  as  it  undoubtedly  was  in  convict  times.  When  land  is 
broken  up  for  cultivation  and  then  neglected,  it  is  surprising 
how  abundantly  weeds  take  possession  of  it. 
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"^hen  ground  on  the  Island  is  ploughed,  the  Cape  Go osel jerry 

falis  p€ruvia7ui)  tirst  coaie^  up  abundantly,  and  thia  is  sqc- 

d  by  the  Castor-oil  plants       But  these  are  not  the  worst 

H,    The  four  following  weeds  occur  in  incredible  profusion, 

and  I  may  say  that  never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  experience 

have  I  come  acnms  such  a  place  forweedjjas  Noifolk  Island.     It 

affords  a  striking  and  sad  example  of   the  way  in  which  an 

interesting  endemic  vegetation  is  becoming  overwhelmed  with 

introduced  plants!     The  four  principal  weeds  alluded  to  are  :— 

L  Tobacco  {Solanum  auriculatum\ 

2.  Poiiaon  {Soianum  ^odQnur'um). 

3.  Acacia  {Cas»ia  It^vigata), 

4.  Bed  Salvia  (i<alv\ii  pseudacfKcinea}. 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  islandersi  I  still  feel  that  they 
do  not  make  adequate  efforts  to  keep  the  weeds  in  check.  From 
all  that  I  could  gather,  the  islanders  are  something  of  fatalist s  in 
the  matter  of  weeds.  Even  the  cemetery  at  Emily  Bay  is  over- 
grown in  the  rankest  manner.  There  are  weedii  from  the  ien- 
level  to  the  \ery  summit  of  Mt.  Pitt.  In  many  cases  they  should 
be  mown  down  pei-sistently  with  a  scythe,  while  in  a  flowering 
state;  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  seed;  then  they  should  be 
ploughed  in  and  sown  with  grasses,  A  few  years  of  intelligently 
directed  energy  would  make  a  marvellous  difference  in  the  stock- 
carrjring  capacity  of  the  land  and  in  its  general  appearance. 

The  rolling  downs  of  the  Island  are  park-like  and  marvellously 
beautiful,  but  they  are  marred  by  weeds.  Still  the  beautiful 
appearance  of  well  weeded  park-land  may  be  seen  in  part  of  the 
Mission  Station,  where,  of  course,  there  is  much  more  labour 
available  than  in  most  parts  of  the  Island. 

As  regards  Salvia  pseudococciiiea  (see  p.  763),  we  liave  an  object- 
lesson  which  the  islanders  would  do  well  to  ponder.  If  a  plant 
once  gets  the  upper  hand,  it  may  become  a  serious  weed.  There- 
fore, watch  garden-escapes.  Watch  the  plants  which  come  up 
with  a  crop,  the  result  of  dirty  seed.  No  amount  of  foresight 
can  prevent  these  escapes  showing  themselves,  but  ordinary  fore- 
sight can  prevent  their  becoming  a  pest.     Tobacco  was  doubtless 
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originally  introduced  to  beautify  a  home.  Setting  aside  the 
weeds  that  have  made  most  headway,  by  all  means  give  attention 
to  those  plants  that  seem  to  be  getting  out  of  hand — incipient 
pests. 

I  understand  that  the  eradication  of  weeds  was  at  one  time 
enumerated  amongst  the  public  works.  But,  as  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  very  little  weed-eradication  is  undertaken  on  either 
public  or  private  account.  The  reason  is  that  the  people  have  so 
much  land  that  at  present  they  do  not  feel  the  deprivation  of 
those  areas  which  are  lost  to  them  through  being  rendered  useless 
with  weeds.  But  sooner  or  later,  even  in  Norfolk  Island,  the 
pinch  will  come,  and  I  think  it  should  be  impressed  on  the  people 
that  weeds,  if  allowed  to  seed,  are  spread  through  the  agency  of 
the  wind,  birds  and  stock.  Something  should  be  done,  if  only  to 
prevent  the  weeds  getting  worse.  The  so-called  "Poison" 
{^olanum  Hodomcuum)  is  difficult  to  cope  with.  It  bears  enormous 
quantities  of  fruit,  full  of  seed;  and  it  should  be  eradicated  and 
burnt.  The  so-called  Tobacco  {Solanum  aurieulatum)  has  some 
redeeming  features,  as  already  pointed  out.  The  fruit  of  the 
Tobacco  is  palatable  to  birds,  which  drop  the  seeds  everywhere, 
and  it  h&s  taken  on  such  an  aggressive  attitude  that  it  is  ousting 
the  indigenous  vegetation.  Let  the  islanders  by  all  means  use 
it  for  fuel,  but  endeavours  should  be  made  to  keep  it  in  fuel 
reserves  and  not  allow  it  to  spread,  unchecked,  all  over  the 
Island.  The  best  way  to  cope  with  these  two  weeds  is  to  hoe  or 
mattock  them  out  when  in  flower.  While  I  think  the  public 
spirit  of  the  islanders  should  rouse  them  to  do  more  weeding  than 
they  do,  if  only  to  improve  the  appearance  of  their  beautiful 
island,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  weed-pests  will  only  be  adequately 
dealt  with  when  there  is  a  large  accession  of  population. 

Pests. — I  made  enquiry,  as  far  as  my  opportunities  permitted 
me,  in  regard  to  the  insect  and  fungus  pests  on  the  vegetation. 
Norfolk  Island  does  not  appear  to  be  cursed  with  very  serious 
pests;  at  the  same  time  some  of  them  entail  some .  loss  on  the 
Islanders,  and,  as  years  roll  on,  they  will  probably  visit  the  crops 
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with  increasing  severity  unless  approved  means  for  combating 
them  are  seriously  studied  atitl  adopted. 

Reference  to  the  original  report  of  Lieut.  Governor  King  in 
1788  onward  (see  Hist,  Rec.  N^S.  Wales*  Vol.  ii  )  thow^  how  at 
the  very  beginning;  of  settlement  he  was  troubled  with  pest*. 

The  AmeritNin  Potato  Blight  {Bfttifrifis  itf/eBimi^)  i«  said  to  be 
a  recent  pe^it,  but  it  h  already  prevalent  The  haulm  w*ithem 
right  down  iu  a  day,  and  the  potato  is  found  to  be  .spotted  and 
then  rotten.  The  la  landers  are  in  the  habit  of  sa\'ing  their  own 
seed  and  planting  the  same  patch  year  after  year.  Tlie  remedies 
are  frenh  seed  and  fre^h  ground. 

I  noticed  Mealy  Bug  on  Oranges*  and  Lemons,  and  Black  Scale 
on  Li>ibon  Lemon*. 

Carl-leaf  was  observed  on  some  Peach  treea* 

Mai^e  occasion  all}'  suffers  from  rust. 

Onionm  are  liable  to  rust,  and  algo  to  the  attacks  of  a  s<^le 
insect. 

Water*melona,  ^c.f  are  liable  to  attacks  by  aphis. 

Imported  snails  are  very  destructive, 

Vwciiin  articuhtum,  a  native  JM  is  tie  toe,  is  very  destructive  to 
Pcachesj  Oranges,  and  some  other  trees.  The  branch  should  be 
cut  out  between  the  end  of  its  parasitic  roots  and  the  st^m  of 
the  tree.  The  Islandera  do  not^  however,  appear  to  take  any 
steps  to  check  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Coffee-plant  is  free  from  disease.. 
There  are  no  snakes,  leeches  or  ticks.  White  ants  are  ab^nt» 
and  mosquitoes  are  very  rare. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

Additions  to  the  Indigenous  Flora. 

Norfolk  Island  presents  few  physical  ditficulties  to  the  botanical 
explorer.  The  following  appear  to  nie  to  be  new  records  for  the 
Island;  it  does  not  include  one  species  new  to  science. 


I 
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Phanbrooams  (46). 


Clemaiia  glycinoides,  DC. 

Banunculus  parvijlonis,  Linn. 

Cakile  maritima,  Scop. 

Frankenia  pauci/lora,  DC. 

Jfalvastrum  tricuspidatum,  A.  Gray. 

Linum  marginal Cy  A.  DC 

Pelargonium  anstrale,  Willd. 

Geranium  dissectum,  Linn. 

Glycine  iabacina,  Benth. 

Bhodomyrtus  psidioides,  Benth. 

Ly thrum  hyssopi/oiium,  Linn. 

Mesembryanthemum  asquUaterale,  Haw. 

Apium  ieptophyllumj  F.v.M. 

Vemonia  einerea,  Less. 

Bidens  pilosa,  Linn. 

Coiula  ausiralis,  Hook,  f . 

Senecio  lautus,  Forst. 

Si}ncfk%M  oleracenSy  Linn. 

Picrie  hieracioides,  Linn. 

Wahlenbergia  gracUis,  A.  DC. 

Erythrcea  australisy  R.Br. 

Ipomcea  Pes-Capra:,  Roth. 

Veronica  calycina,  R.Br. 

Verbena  officinalis^  Linn. 

Bumex  Brownii,  Campd. 

Oberonia  palmicola^  F.v.M. 

Microtis  porrifolia,  R.Br. 

Colocasia  antiquorumj  Schott. 

Cyperus  rotundus,  Linn. 

Cyperus  congestus,  Vahl. 

Kyllingia  inonocephala,  Rottb. 

Heleocharis  acuta,  R.Br. 

Scirpus  laciistris,  Linn. 

Scirpus  riparius,  Spreng. 
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Scirpns  maritimuif  Linn. 

irex  invenn^  R.Br* 
/*        am  effiisum,  R.Br, 
Panicum  Bmnguinalet  Linn,  var.  ciHatum. 
Paspa! It rn  ^erobiculfit'itmt  Linn* 
Andropogon  re/ractua^  R^Br, 
Andropogon  a^niSf  B.Br, 
Microi(Ena  alipoid^s^  R.Br* 
Echluopoffon  of^tu^j  Beauv* 
Ptyeuzia  Fersien,  Kunth. 
Dichdachne  crinita^  Hook*  f> 
Cynodon  dactylon^  Linn, 

Cryptograms  (17)* 

PolypotUum  eonfluem^  R.Br* 

Adiantum  diaphanum^  Blume. 

PtcrU  quadriauritay  Retz. 

lihcknum  diic^lorum^  Forst. 

Athyrium  hrtviMorum^  Wall* 

Aapidhim  decQmpmittan^  Spreng, 

Ltptogium  trumeUQideat  Linn^ 

Physma  byrainitmy  Ach, 

Usnea  barhata,  Ach.,  and  v&r.Jtorida^  Fr. 

Bamalina  leiodea,  Nyl.  \a,r,Ja8tigiaia^  Muell.  Arg. 

Ramalina  /artnacea,  Linn. 

ThelochisUs  Jlavicana^  Sw. 

Physcia  conjluens,  Mtn. 

Pyadne  cocoes^  Sw. 

Patellaria  versicolor^  F6e. 

G typhis  verrucosa,  C.  Kn. 

Lentiniis  exilis. 

The  Algae  (new  records)  obtained  on  the  shores  of  the  Island 
I  will  not  enumerate  at  this  place. 
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2.  The  following  list  of  species  includes  doubtful  records  and 
some  plants  worthy  of  further  inquiry  for  various  reasons : — 

Doubtful  Records  and  Specibs  Ixquirend^. 

Clematis  indivUa^  Willd. 

Cfematis  cocculifoliay  A.  Cunn. 

Drimys  Hotceana^  F.v.M. 

Capparis  nobilis^  F.v.M. 

Hymenanthera  dentata,  R.6r.  (H,  ohlongifolia^  A.  Cunn.). 

Boronia  Barkeriana,  F.v.M. 

Eriostemon  ambiens,  F.v.M. 

EriosUmon  Beckferi,  F.v.M. 

Bosistoa  euodi/ormiSf  F.v.M. 

Pennantia  EncUicheri,  Reiss. 

Streblarrhiza  speciosa,  Endl. 

Meirosideros  polymorpha,  Gaud. 

Mesembryanthemum  australe^  Sol. 

Olea  paniculata,  R.Br. 

Ochrosia  elliptica,  Labill. 

Tyhphora  e'nervia^  F.v.M. 

Smilax  purpurata,  G.  Forst. 

Smilax  ylycyphylLa,  Sm. 

Colocasia  macrorrhizoy  Schott. 

Cyperus  lucidus,  R.Br. 

Nephrodium  remotum,  Hew. 

Phegopteris  punctata^  Bedd. 

3.  Introduced  Plants. 

In  ray  paper  on  the  Flora  of  Lord  Howe  Island  (these  Pro- 
ceedings, 1898),  I  furnished  a  separate  list  of  the  additions  to 
the  introduced  plants  recorded  from  the  Island.  At  pages  746 
to  769  (supra)  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  Norfolk  Island  introduced 
plants,  and  no  good  purpose  will  be  served  by  making  a  separate 
list  of  the  species  first  recorded  by  me,  as  most  of  them  are  now 
recorded  for  the  first  time. 
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The  following  species  tiaid  to  Ije  indigenous  were  recorded  solely 
by  Professor  Tate.  He  did  not  A^iinit  the  Island,  and  T  do  nut 
know  who  collected  the  specimeiu*  referred  to. 

Jioronia  Barker iana,  F.\\M» 

Mriostemon  ambiens,  F.v.M. 

Ertostemon  litckhrl^  F.v.M. 

lioaisttta  euodijhrmii^  F.v.M. 

Melroaideros  p4^li/morphm,  Gatld, 

Oha  pmnieulata^  R.  Br. 

Peperomia  ieptoHachya,  Hook,  efc  Am. 

Mcdaisia  i^rtuosa,  Blaneo. 

Stnilax  ghjcyphyUa^  Sni. 

Pandanus  Moorei,  F.v.M.  (a  name  only). 

Bectioh  ii. 

Early  General  Accounts  of  the  VeortatioN. 

Tlie  following  accounts  by  Captain  Cook  and  Lieut.  King  refer 
to  the  primeval  vegetation  of  the  Island,  and  are  interesting  for 
that  reason:  — 

"We  continued  to  stretch  to  W.S.W,  tilj  the  10th,  when  nt  dajbreak  we 
discovered  land,  beaniig  S.W.^  which  on  a,  Dearer  approacb  w@  found  to  h«  ah 
isiitnd  of  good  height  and  live  leagues  in  circuit.  I  named  it  Norfolk  Lsle, 
in  honor  of  the  noble  family  of  Howard.  It  H  situated  in  the  latilade  Qi 
2r  2 '  30"  8.  and  longitude  168'  16'  £a8t. 

««  We  observed  many  trees  and  plants  common  at  New  Zealand,  and,  in 
particular,  the  flax  plant,  which  is  rather  more  luxuriant  here  than  in  any 
part  of  that  country;  but  the  chief  produce  is  a  sort  of  spruce  pine,*  which 
grows  in  great  abundance,  and  to  a  large  size,  many  of  the  trees  being  as 
thick,  breast  high,  as  two  men  could  fathom,  and  exceedingly  straight  and 
tall.  This  pine  is  of  a  sort  between  that  which  grows  in  Mew  Zealand  and 
that  in  New  Caledonia,  the  foliage  differing  something  from  both;  and  the 
wood  not  so  heavy  as  the  former,  nor  so  light  and  close-grained  as  the  latter. 
It  is  a  good  deal  like  the  Quebec  pine.  For  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  shore  the  ground  is  covered  so  thick  with  shrubs  and  plants  as  hardly  to 
be  penetrated  inland.  The  woods  were  perfectly  clear  and  free  from  under, 
wood,  and  the  soil  seemed  rich  and  deep. 

*  Araucaria  exceliin. 
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'*  On  the  isle  is  fresh  water;  and  cabbage  palm,  wood-sorrel,  eow-thistle, 
and  samphire  abounding  in  some  places  on  the  shore,  we  brought  on  board 
as  much  of  each  sort  as  the  time  we  had  to  gather  them  would  admit.  These 
cabbage- trees  or  palms  {Rhopalo$tylU  Bauerif  J.H.M.)  were  not  thicker  than  a 
man's  leg,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high.  They  are  of  the  same  genus  with 
the  coooa-nut  tree;  like  it  they  have  large  pinnated  leaves,  and  are  the  same  as 
the  second  sort  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Kew  South  Wales.  The 
cabbage  is,  properly  speaking,  the  bud  of  the  tree;  each  tree  producing  but 
one  cabbage,  which  is  at  the  crown,  where  the  leaves  spring  out,  and  is 
enclosed  in  the  stem.  The  cutting  off  the  cabbage  effectually  destroys  the 
tree;  so  that  no  more  than  one  can  be  had  from  the  same  stem.  The  cocoa- 
nut  tree,  and  some  others  of  the  palm  kind,  produce  cabbage  as  well  as 
these.  This  vegetable  is  not  only  wholesome,  but  exceedingly  palatable,  and 
proved  the  most  agreeable  repast  we  had  for  some  time  "  (A  Voyage  towards 
the  South  Pole,  &c."  by  James  Cook.  London,  1777,  pp.  147-150,  with  a 
map  of  Norfolk  Isle). 

**  Lieut.  King  describes  this  island  as  one  entire  wood,  without  a  single 
acre  of  clear  land  that  had  been  found  when  the  *  Supply  '  left  there,  and 
says  that  the  pine-trees  rise  fifty  and  sixty  feet  before  they  shoot  out  any 
branches.  There  are  several  other  kinds  of  timber  on  the  island,  which,  as 
far  as  he  oould  examine  it,  was  a  rich  black  mould,  with  great  quantities  of 
pumice  stone.  The  trees  are  so  bound  together  by  a  kind  of  supple-jack 
that  the  penetrating  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  island  was  very  dif&cult." 
(Gk)vr.  PhiUip  in  Hist.  Rec.  N.S.W.,  Vol.  i.  Pt.  2,  p.  126). 

BiBLIOORAPHT. 

The  following  works  deal  more  or  less  with  the  vegetation  ; — 

Cook,  Capt.  J. — Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  1772-75. 
Vol.  ii.,  pp.  147-9.  Contain  an  account  of  the  discovery  of,  and  a 
description  of,  the  island.     London,  1777. 

FoBSTER,  Georgk. — Florulse  Insularum  Australium  Prodromus. 
Gottingen,  1786.  Small  8vo.,  p.  103  (often  quoted  as  Forst. 
Prod.). 

Historical  Records  of  New  South  Wales  (Government 
Printer,  Sydney).     Contain  many  references  to  Norfolk  Island. 

White,  J. — Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  1790. 

Hunter,  J. — An  Historical  Journal  of  the  Transactions  at 
Port  Jackson  and  Norfolk  Island,  Ac,  1793. 
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1^  jLfvjiuiit  of  Norfolk  Island  was  chiefly  basetJ   on  King 'a 

though,  of  course,  Hunter  was  there  for  some  time, 
t  map  or  plan  of  Norfolk  Island  facing?  p.  393. 

*ri-i*",  A. — The  Voyage  of  Governor  Phillip  to  Botany  Bay^ 
**         an  Account  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Colonies  of  Port 
iCsoQ  and  Norfolk  Inland.     (M^Pi  &c.,  of  Norfolk  Island  at 
p.  ^6).     London,  1799. 

Collins,  LT.-CoL.—An  Account  of  the  English  Colony  in  New 
South  Wales,  2nd  ed.,  1804,  Contains,  p.  336  «£  *^j*,  an  account 
of  Norfolk  Island  (drawn  up  by  Lieut.-Govn  King),  also  a  **  View 
of  ^Sydney,  on  the  South  Side  of  Norfolk  Island." 

Lhotsky,  John. — **  Biographical  Sketch  of  Fertlinand  Bauer, 
Natural  History  Painter  to  the  Expedition  uf  Captain  Fiinders^ 
R-N.,  to  Terra  Australia."  London  Journal  of  Botany,  iL  lOD 
(1843). 

Endlicher,  S. — Prodromus  Florie  Norfolkica',  sive  Cataloguji 
Stirpiuin  cjuse  iu  Insula  Norfolk  Aimi*  1804  et  1805  a  Ferdinando 
Bauer  collectie  et  depictae.     Vienna,  18.33. 

Ci!NyiNaHA!i,  A.— See  Hkwakd. 

Hbward,  R —**  Biographical  Sketeh  of  the  late  Allan  Ctin- 
ninghani,  E'tq.,'^  Hooker*^  London  Journal  of  Bot-auy*,  i.  p.  107 
(1842),  Includes  a  list  of  plants  detected  on  Norfolk  Inland 
that  are  nut  euuuieratcd  by  Eudliuher. 

Backhousb,  Jambs. — Extracts  from  the  Letters  of,  now  engaged 
in  a  Religious  Visit  to  Van  Dieman's  Land  and  New  South 
Wales.  London,  1838  (3rd  ed.).  Visit  to  Norfolk  Island,  jpp.  62, 
69,  71,  73  of  Part  ii. 

The  botanical  portion  is  duplicated  in  the  following : — "  Narra- 
tive of  a  Visit  to  the  Australian  Colonies."  London,  1843. 
Account  of  the  Vegetation  of  Norfolk  Island,  with  one  plate  of 
Forest  Scenery,  p.  251  et  seq. 

HooKBR,  W.  J. — **  Figure  and  Description  of  a  New  Species  of 
Araucaria  from  Moreton  Bay,  New  Holland,  detected  by  J.  T. 
Bid  will,  Esq."     London  Journ.  Botany,  ii.  498  (1843).     At  page 
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500  there  is  an  account  of  the  Araucaria  exceha  of  Norfolk 
Island. 

"Nbw  South  Walks  and  Van  Dibman's  Land."— Copies  or 
Extracts  of  any  Correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  St-ate 
having  the  Department  of  the  Colonies  and  the  Governors  and 
Van  Dieman's  Land  on  the  subject  of  sound  Discipline,  not  already 
laid  before  the  House.     Ordered  to  be  printed  9th  February,  1846. 

No.  17.  Sir  G.  Gipps  to  Lord  John  Russell.  28th  Feb.,  1840. 
Enclosing  plans,  reports  and  estimates  for  building  prisons,  etc., 
at  Norfolk  Island."  Many  other  letters.  Map  and  chart  of 
Norfolk  Island  from  Actual  Survey,  1840. 

Downing,  Chas.  Toogood. — "  On  Norfolk  Island,  its  Character 
and  Productions."  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Tas.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  195,  1859. 
He  makes  a  free  use  of  Backhouse. 

Campbell,  Joseph. — Norfolk  Island  and  its  Inhabitants. 
Sydney,  1879. 

McFarland,  Alfred. — Mutiny  in  the  ** Bounty"  and  Story 
of  the  Pitcairn  Islanders.  Sydney  (n.d.  1884).  Norfolk  Island, 
p.  209,  but  little  reference  to  the  plants. 

Mueller,  F.  von. — "On  Some  Plants  of  Norfolk  Island,  with 
Description  of  a  New  Asplenium"     Journ.  Bot.  xxii.  289. 

"Notes    on   Some   Plants    from   Norfolk 

Island.     Op.  ciL  xxiii.  353. 

Note  on  Exocarpus  phyllanthoideSj'EndLj 

and  other  Plants  found  in  Norfolk  Island.  Fragm.  ix.  169.  See 
also  Carne,  J.  E. 

Spruson,  J.  J. — Norfolk  Island  :  Outline  of  its  History  from 
1788  to  1884.     Sydney,  1885. 

Carne,  J.  E. — Report  on  a  Geological  Visit  to  Norfolk  Island 
Ann.  Rep.  Dept.  Mines  N.S.W.,  for  1885,  p.  147.  Contains  a 
"List  of  the  Flora,  furnished  by  Mr.  Isaac  Robinson,  from 
descriptions  by  Baron  von  Mueller." 

Tate,  R. — "  On  the  Geographic  Relations  of  the  Floras  of 
Norfolk  and  Lord  Howe  Islands."  Macleay  Memorial  Volume 
(Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales),  205. 
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Moore,  C,  and  Betcbe»  E- ^Handbook  of  the  Flora  of  New 
South  Wales,  Govt.  Printer,  Sydney,  1893,  At  p.  518  a  list  c^ 
'»Lord  How©  and  Norfolk  Island  Plants," 

Hemslkv,  W,  B,— "  The  Flora  of  Lord  Howe  Mand"  AnnaTs 
of  Botany,  Vol.  jc.,  *221  et  §e^.  Tins  paper  contains  notes  on 
certain  plants  common  both  to  IvOitl  Howe  and  Norfolk  Islands; 
also  tables  taking  cognizance  of  the  genera  foand  in  Norfolk 
I f^ land  and  elsewhere. 

Ferdihakd  Bauer  antj  Norfolk  Islaho. 

The  following  brief  notes  concerning  Ferdinand  Bauer  are 

taken  from  Lhot sky's  paper.  Bauer  not  only  depicted  the  planta 
of  Norfolk  Island  in  a  masterly  manner,  but  he  collected  many 
plants,  and  his  herbarium,  with  his  draw  in  gs,  enabled  Endlicher 
to  write  his  Prodromus*  One  extinct  plant  (Sirthtorrhiza)  is  now 
alone  known  from  Bauer's  drawings.  T  would  that  replicas  of 
Baiier^s  drawings  could,  in  the  interests  of  science,  he  made  for 
Australia.  Australian  lx>taniaU  could  thus  be  enabled  to  clear 
up  some  points. 

He  was  appointed  Natural  History  Draughtsman  to  the  expe- 
dition to  Terra  Austral  is,  commanded  by  Cap  lain  Fllndere,  of 
"H,M.S,  Investigator."  His  salary  was  £300  a  year,  with 
rations  for  him*i!elf  and  servant.  The  E.  T.  Company  having 
contributed  £1200  towards  the  expenses  of  this  expedition,  the 
share  which  Bauer  received  enabled  him  to  make  his  outfit  as  an 
artist  very  complete.  It  was  further  granted,  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  that  all  drawings  executed,  which  were  not 
required  for  publication  in  any  work  connected  with  the  expedi- 
tion, should  be  the  artist's  own  property,  as  well  as  the  specimens 
collected  by  him,  except  those  that  should  go  to  the  British 
Museum. 

During  his  excursions  from  False  Bay  to  Table  Mountain,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  those  at  King  George's  Sound,  W.A.,  until 
the  first  arrival  of  the  **  Investigator "  at  Port  Jackson,  Bauer 
had  completed,  up  to  the  22nd  of  May,  1802,  350  sketches  of 
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plants,  and  100  of  animals,  etc.  On  quitting  the  latter  place  for 
Torres  Straits,  he  writes  on  the  20th  of  July  that  his  collection 
then  comprised  seven  hundred  drawings,  which  he  had  left  for 
safety  in  the  house  of  the  Governor  at  Sydney. 

Lhotsky  possessed  two  letters  of  his — one  written  from  the  east 
coast  of  New  Holland,  when  the  ^'Lady  Nelson  "  left  the  '*  Investi- 
gator," and  the  other  at  the  period  when  the  latter  vessel  had 
been  condemned,  and  Captain  Flinders  was  on  his  way  to  England. 
In  the  latter  communication,  which  is  not  dated,  but  probably 
written  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1803,  Bauer  states  that  between 
the  period  of  his  starting  from  and  his  return  to  Sydney,  he  had 
executed  designs  of  500  species  of  plants,  and  90  of  animals,  the 
latter  chiefly  birds.  He  complains  in  this  and  former  communi- 
cations, that  the  wet  state  of  the  cabins  in  the  "Investigator," 
by  injuring  his  paper,  had  hindered  the  perfect  execution  of  his 
drawings.  Captain  Flinders  having  decided  to  go  back  to 
England,  Mr.  Robert  Brown  and  Mr.  Bauer  awaited  his  return 
in  Australia;  and  during  this  period  Ferdinand  visited  Norfolk 
Island,  and  spent  eight  months  there,  collecting  those  materials 
used  by  Endlicher  *'  Baneri  in  colligendis  stirpibus  industriae,  in 
desiccando  dexteritati  et  divino  plane  in  pingendo  ingenio 
debetur"  (Endlicher's  Preface). 

At  length  he  determined  to  withdraw  to  his  native  land,  taking 
with  him  his  most  extensive  collections,  drawings  of  more  than 
2000  species  of  plants,  several  hundred  sketches  of  animals,  a 
very  valuable  herbarium  and  collection  of  skins,  the  whole 
occupying  14  large  cases,  with  which  he  set  sail  from  England  in 
August,  1814. 

The  liberality  with  which  Ferdinand  Bauer  had  been  treated 
by  the  English  Government,  in  whose  service  he  had  remained, 
finishing  the  plates  illustrative  of  the  expedition  up  to  the  year 
1813,  enabled  him,  on  his  return  to  Austria,  to  purchase  a  small 
house  at  Hitzing,  near  Vienna,  adjacent  to  the  large  Botanic 
Garden  of  Schonbrunn.  Here  he  worked  very  hard  in  executing 
and  completing  his  drawings  of  New  Holland  plants  and  animals, 
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P-  ^  iome  plates  of  his  ill  us  t  rations,  filling  two  large  volum^a 

tormer. 

ied  on  the  17th  of  March,  I82C,  in  the  66tb  ymr  of  hi« 
age.  iiiB  hulk  of  his  collect  ions*  was  bequeathed  to  hiJ*  legal 
heirs;  but  the  two  volumes  of  miniatare  paintings  of  Australian 
plants  and  animak  he  left  to  his  brother  Francis,  by  wh<jm  they 
we  re  af  te  r  wards  (1842)  sold  bo  M  r.  Kobe  r  t  B  row  n .  His  her  ba  r  i  u  m 
and  skins  of  animals  and  birds,  with  the  sketches*  illystrative  of 
them,  were  purchased  for  the  Imperial  Museum  of  Vienna;  and 
a  great  manj'  drawings,  fts  well  a^  copies  of  the  lUaat rationed 
were  still,  in  the  year  1829,  in  the  possession  of  his  brother 
Francis  at  Viennav  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  Francis* 
collections. 

Early  Government  GARDEjra. 

Owing  to  the  paucity  of  published  records  and  to  the  break  in 
continuity  of  settlement  of  the  Island,  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain 
details  of  the  early  Government  gardens.  The  very  beginning  of 
cultivation  Is  recounted  by  LieuL-Oovr.  King  in  his  official  diary 
(HisL  Rec.  N.S.  Wales,  ii.  p.  556,  H  a^q.). 

From  that  modest  record  we  learn  that  on  Friday,  14  th  March, 
1788:— 

**  At  noon  finished  delving  iind  enelosmg  ye  garden .  lu  si le  is  ST  (**t 
eqtiare:  the  soil  very  rich  ami  d^p.  B^nn  squaring  it  out  and  sowing  j# 
seeds  as  marked  in  ye  columns." 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  first  seeds,  d!c.,  planted  : — 
**  Potatoes,  yams,  turnips,  onions,  lettuce,  spinage,  parsley,  cabbage.'* 

On  the  following  Monday,  viz.,  1 7th  March,  the  following 
sowing  took  place,  viz.  : — 

**  Potatoes,  beet,  early  cabbage,  cauliflower,  cress,  mustard,  jibbroooUt 
fennel,  thyme,  marjoram,  shalots,  sorrel,  parsnips,  parsley,  carrots,  com 
sallad,  lettuce,  onion,  Indian  corn,  French  beans,  rhubarb,  5  cocoanuts." 

On  that  same  day  the  proud  entry  was  made  :— 
"  Turnips,  radishes,  cabbages  and  lettuces  are  out  of  ye  ground." 
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The  island  was  uninhabited  prior  to  its  discovery  by  Captain 
Cook,  and  doubtless  these  humble  vegetables  were  the  first  ever 
grown  on  it  by  the  hand  of  man. 

On  the  18th  March  he  "sowed  3  cotton-seeds  on  ye  top  of  ye 
hilL"  King  carefully  recorded  progress  in  those  early  days,  as 
the  success  of  the  plantings  was  of  great  importance,  not  only  to 
the  infant  settlements,  but  also  to  Sydney,  which  had  just  been 
founded.  The  first  maize  (Indian  corn)  showed  itself  on  Sunday, 
23rd  March,  and  on  30th  March,  doubtless  as  an  extra  treat  for 
Sunday,  Jbe  "cut  some  cress  and  mustard  for  ye  people;  left  some 
for  seed." 

This  first  Government  garden  was  doubtless  close  to  the  official 
township,  and  was  known  as  "  Arthur's  Vale." 

I  have  been  permitted  to  make,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
F.  M.  Bladen,  a  copy  of  a  plan  of  Norfolk  Island,  entitled,  "  Plan 
of  the  Settlers*  lots  and  the  ground  cultivated  for  the  Publick  on 
Norfolk  Island,  1796."  It  contains  "Lots  of  ground  cleared  of 
timber  for  the  Publick  use,  green."  There  are  three  "green" 
areas,  one  at  the  settlement  (the  present  township),  a  second 
called  "  Queenboro',"  now  known  as  Longridge,  and  a  third 
called  "  Phillipburgh,"  now  known  as  Cascades. 

At  an  earlier  date  (I9th  March,  1794,  Lieut. -Govr.  King 
reported : — 

"  Employed  at  cultivating  Government  ground  : — At  Sydney,  154  acres, 
45  men.  At  Queensborough,  176  acres,  50  men.  At  Phillipsburgh,  42 
acres,  18  men"  (Hist.  Rec.  N.S.W.  ii.  p.  191). 

pointing  out  that  one  hundred  and  thirteen  only  are  employed 
at  cultivation. 

"A  great  quantity  of  Government's  maize  remains  to  be  got  in,  and  the 
376  acres  belonging  to  Government  are  so  much  overrun  with  high  weeds, 
owing  to  the  constant  rains,  that  it  would  require  five  times  that  number  of 
men  to  get  it  in  any  tolerable  state  time  enough  for  receiving  the  next 
season's  seed,  which  should  be  sown  in  May  "  {Op.  eit.  Vol.  ii.,  p.  187). 

Ring,  on  5th  Novr.,  1794,  reported  the  number  of  "Gardeners 
at  public  garden,  Arthur's  Vale,  for  rearing  plants  and  preserving 
50 
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.    2";  and  Gardeners  at  Queen sborough  for  ti  urging 

s     .     ,     .     2/*     Thin  would  of  course  refer  to  skilled 

'tt#r  addressed  by  Mrs.  Morri^sett,  wife  of  Col  Morris- 
^  f.     cimandiint  at  Norfolk  Islaudt  dated  5th  March,  1830,  to 
Fr&serj  Superintendent  of  the   Botanic  Garden,  Sydney,  %h^ 
state.'! : — 

'^  We  have  selected  a  be&uti£ul  ^pot  for  our  garden^  about  2^  mitAA  frdtn 
Goveruraent  House,  which  we  call  the  Orange  Vale. " 

This  was  a  fourth  garden.  Government  HoU!*e,  Norfolk 
Islaud  wasj  according  to  the  same  letter,  occupied  by  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Morrissett  at  Chmtmas,  1S2?, 

Backhouse  {p.  251)  speaks,  in  1835,  of  the  Co  mm  andantes 
garden,  which  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  hollow  called  Orange 
Yale, 

The  vale  bears  the  name  of  Orange  Vale  to  this  day,  but  it 
ha.^  gone  to  ruin  long  ago.  Approaching  the  Missiori  Station  by 
the  noble  avenue  of  Norfolk  Island  Pines,  one  ob^rvej?  to  the 
right,  a  second  avenue  of  Pines  deecending  to  a  gully  This  is 
Orange  Vale^  but  very  few  of  the  original  plants  (other  than  the 
Pines)  are  in  existence  now. 

Backhouse  goes  on  to  say  : — - 

*'  Much  of  the  land  waa  formerly  cultivated,  bat  this  is  now  oveirun  with 
the  Apple 'fruited  Guavn,  and  the  Lemon,  which  were  introduced  nmuj  years 
ago,  when  the  Island  \vji^  ^f^ttlor^  tvi*^-  n  vi+^^v  f^>  ■*«  >Hf.fWM>*'Tf''  n  rrinflrT  tf> 
New  South  Wales.  Grape  vines,  figs,  and  some  other  fruits  have  also 
become  naturalised.  In  the  garden  at  Orange  Vale,  cofifee,  bananas,  guavas, 
grapes,  figs,  olives,  pomegranates,  strawberries,  loquats  and  melons  are 
cultivated  successfully.  Apples  are  also  grown  here,  but  they  are  poor  and 
wiU  not  keep." 

At  p.  264  he  goes  on  to  say  ; — 

''Accompanied  by  the  Agricultural  Superintendent,  we  walked  to  a  stock- 
station,  called  Cheeses  Gully,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Island,  where  three 
men  are  placed  in  charge  of  some  cattle,  feeding  on  grassy  hills,  embosomed 
in  wood,  and  partially  overgrown  with  Lemon  and  Guava-trees." 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  name  Cheese's  Gully  is  still  in  use. 
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There  are  the  remains  of  the  old  (Government  Garden  at  the 
Cascades  (Phillipsburgh)  on  Mrs.  Young's  land.  It  is  a  wreck 
of  a  garden  now  mostly  under  Sweet  Potatoes,  but  some  of  the 
original  trees  are  still  in  existence.  For  example,  we  have  a  huge 
Moreton  Bay  Fig  whose  surface  or  buttress  roots  spread  out 
seventy  (70)  feet  across.  There  are  also  huge  Olive-trees,  eleven 
feet  at  spread  of  roots;  a  Fittosparum  undtdatum  thirty  inches 
in  diameter,  and  some  very  large  Moreton  Bay  Chestnuts  (Casta- 
nospermum  auatrcUe), 

I  also  noticed  in  this  old  garden,  Yuccas,  a  Rose  Apple, 
Pomegranate,  a  Coral-tree  {Erythrina),  a  Guava  forest,  an  edible 
Fig,  Arundo  donax^  Peach,  Mulberry,  the  Blue  Guava  (Psidium 
CcUtleyanum)^  a  Lisbon  Lemon,  Candle-nut  tree  (Afeurites),  and 
a  Cherimoyer.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  a  gardener's  cottage, 
built  of  stone,  and  on  its  ruins  and  about  the  Indian  Shot,  the 
Passion  Vine,  and  a  tall  Lima  Bean  are  growing  in  the  greatest 

profusion. 

Phillip  Island. 

On  2nd  Deer.,  1788,  Lieut.-Govr.  King  wrote  as  follows  :— 

"  At  6  a.m.  I  went  in  the  coble  to  Phillip's  Isle,  where  I  landed  on  a  rock 
in  Collin*8  Bay  at  half-past  seven,  and  climbed  up  the  hills,  which  I  found  a 
fine  rich  red  clay.  A  valley  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon  runs  round  the 
hills  over  Collin's  Bay,  and  is,  as  well  as  the  hills,  wooded  but  not  thick. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  there  are  above  150  pine  trees  on  the  whole  island. 
Most  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  a  thick  entangled  kind  of  reed  (perhaps 
Cyperu»  hasmatodes^  Endl.,  J.H.M.)  which  only  wants  burning  to  clear 
away  100  acres  of  ground,  which  would  make  a  fine  wheat  land,  if  not  too 
dry"  (Hist.  Rec.  N.S.W.,  ii.  p.  601.) 

Allan  Cunningham  botanised  on  the  Island  (which  by  the  way 
was  termed  Pig  Island  by  Bauer,  by  reason  of  those  animals 
being  placed  there),  and  he  gave  an  account  of  his  trip 
(London  Journ.  Bot.  i.  113-120),  which  was  sadly  interfered  with 
owing  to  his  having  been  marooned  there  by  his  convict  atten- 
dants. His  account  of  the  vegetation  is  the  best  that  has  been 
preserved,  and  is  particularly  valuable  because  the  Island,  though 
small,  contained  some  endemic  species,  and  because,  as  already 
hinted,  the  Island  has,  through  the  depredations  of  animals,  been 
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since  reduced  ftlmost  to  the  condition  of  a.  bare  rock*  Owing  to 
the  weather  not  being  favourable  I  was  unable  to  visit  Phillip 
Island.  Following  h  Allaa  Cunningham^a  account  of  the 
vegetation  : — 

'  ^  Tbe  interior  presents  some  deep  boHows,  in  parts  dansetf  wooded  with 
smaU  treos^  nnd  an  iinderwooci,  ehiefJj  of  the  thorny  Caper  bush  (Bttibtckf^ 
nobilU),  bearing  irnit  hke  a  green  lenion^  &nd  very  difficult  to  travel  throngh  " 
{Op.  ciL  p.  114), 

"Of  tbe  plants^  I  have  to  remark  that  thej  were^  with  but  fow  exceptions, 
the  game  as  those  of  Norfolk  islaniL  Atoong  thejn  were  ^  species  of  llihhettjt 
{H.  inrndarU^  EndL)»  wbich  bna  f&  sniTruticose,  spinous  stem«  bore  decajed 
yellowish  flowers^  appearing  not  to  d  lifer  from  a  piftnt  found  At  Porl 
Macquarie.  I  collected  flowering  Bpecimeng  of  E{fitkhtfn\ia  pinnalat  not 
previously  met  with  in  that  state,  and  also  of  Capparia  eitrinfs^  A,  Ounn^ 
MSR.  {BuJtW^Ua  nohi/i^^  EndL).  and  the  ripe  fruit  of  Mitnn.^op*  lautinat 
A.  Cnnn.  M8S,{XcAraj  r&vfa^ct,  Endl.)^  which  being  produced  in  abundance, 
aSord  considerable  provender  for  the  pigs.  In  the  shades,  I  detecited  u  dark , 
floasy,  pinnated  leaved  twmer?  it  appeareii  to  be  an  undeseribed  apt^les  of 
Cliioria  {Cli^nihm  Brnt^ri,  A  Cunn.  MSS/*)     Ih.  p.  115, 

*■  After  pushijig  our  way  through  some  brushes  of  Caper,  [we|  enterc^d 
a  thick,  close  woodi  in  which  Cri^on  Bdrtguifltium  {Baloffhia  tutida^ 
Endt.),  ffibitif^m  Patersonii  {Lai^unarm  Pattrsomi,  G.  Don),  M^^* 
pomm  obscurumj  Forst,,  Btarkhurnia  pinHdia,  Forat.,  the  la^g*^  Pi  per 
{P.  pmttaf\orum^  EndL),  and  Oka  ap^lala,  Vahl,  were  very  frequeutv 
This  latter  I  louod  In  flowtr  and  young  fruit,  and  was.  therefore* 
fully  enabled  to  establish  ite  identity  with  Forster's  plant,  originally  found 
by  that  botanist  in  New  Zealand.  The  Co^tofoha  amitxtlu  iPoiyff&ttum 
an^ti^fiU,  A.  Rich.)  wHieb  I  formerly  detected  on  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Bay 
of  Islands,  I  also  met  with,  if>  open  situations,  hut  not  in  fructiliraiRin.  (>n 
the  Bonthem  and  western  sides  of  the  Island,  where  more  particularly  I 
directed  my  walk,  I  observed  on  grassy  spots,  Comtnelina  q/anea,  R.  Br., 
Solanum  nigrum  (?),  Plumbago  zeylanica,  with  the  purple  flowering  Dolieho9 
(CanaveUia  Bauerianat  Endl.),  bearing  its  pods,  which  are  tricarinated  on 
their  upper  edge.  A  few  blighted  trees  of  Araucaria  stood  detached  from 
each  other  in  open  exposed  situations,  but  not  a  single  tree  fern  was  met  with 
in  the  deep  gullies  we  descended,  where  only  two  species  of  FUice$,  so 
frequent  on  the  large  Island,  were  remarked  "  {lb.  p.  IIC). 

Following  appear  to  be  the  endemic  species  : — 
Hibiscus  insular is^  Endl. 
Streblorrhiza  speciosa,  Endl. 
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Solanum  Baueriana^  Endl.,  the  fruit  of  which  was  described 
to  me  as  '*  like  a  bright  red  elongated  tomato." 
Triticum  Kingianum,  Endl. 

Nbpban  Island. 

A  smaller  island  than  Phillip,  Nepean  Island  by  name,  is  quite 
close  to  Norfolk  Island  and  is  grass-covered,  with  one  solitary 
weather-beaten  Norfolk  Island  Pine  upon  it.  It  is  covered  with 
grass  and  has  no  running  water.  It  is  about  fifty  feet  high,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  is  of  a  horse-shoe  shape. 

Lieut. -Governor  King  wrote  as  follows  concerning  it  on  the 
29th  November,  1788  : 

*<  At  9  a.m.  I  went  out  in  the  ooble  and  landed  on  Nepean*8  Isle,  which  I 
found  a  lamp  of  entire  sand,  which  is  kept  together  by  a  border  of  rocks. 
Notwithstanding  the  deep  sand,  this  island  produces  near  two  hundred  very 
fine  pines"  (Hist.  Rec.  N.S.W.,  ii.  p.  600.) 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXXVHI. 
Dysoxylon  Patersonianum,  Benth.  &  Hook.  f. 

Fig.  L — Epidermis  paginsB  superioris. 
Fig.  2.— Epidermis  paginsB  inferioris. 
Fig.  3.— Foliolum  cum  nerve  laterali  transverse  sectum  (160  x  auctum). 

a.  Epidermis  paginsB  superioris;  b.  Hypoderma;  c.  Staurenchyma  (Palis- 
Bades) ;  d.  Pneumatenchyma ;  e.  Epidermis  paginsB  inferioris ;  /.  Ollulas 
hypodermatis  rostallophorsB ;  g.  Cellule  pneumatenchymatis  ;  h.  Celluln 
seoretorin  (resiniferae);  ».  Fasciulus  vasorum  longitudinaliter  sertus;  k.  Fasci- 
culus vasorum  transversim  sertus;  //.  Stomata;  mm.  Insertiones  glandularum 
decisarum  (L.  Badlkofer). 
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NOTES  ON  THE  GEOGRAPHY  UF  THE  BLUE 
MOUKTAINS  AND  SYDNEY  DISTRICT. 

Bt  R  a  Anobitws,  B.A 
(PlAtea  xxsix.-xliv  ) 

Introductiox. 

The  following  notes  are  intended  merely  as  an  introduction  to 
the  geographical  study  of  the  Blue  Mountain  areiu  The  salient 
{>ointK  of  the  subject  only  are  touched  upon,  the  detail*  being 
problems  for  future  study.  The  deductions  them  selves  also  are 
suggestions  only,  needing  more  extended  inductive  studies  for 
confirmation. 

For  a  brief  outline  of  the  process  involved  in  stream  develop- 
ment <  reference  may  be  made  to  a  paper  Ly  the  writer*  on  "The 
Tertiary  Eistory  of  New  England/'  in  which  the  views  of  the 
American  geographers  are  epitomised.  To  Mutton  and  Play  fair, 
of  Engl  and  J  the  pioneering  of  this  branch  of  study  is  due;  but 
they  lived  a  century  in  advance  of  their  age,  and  stream  develop- 
ment received  little  attention  for  a  considerable  period  after  their 
deaths.  Sir  A.  Geikie  recognised  the  importance  of  their 
methods  more  than  half  a  century  later,  while  J.  W.  Powell,  J. 
S.  Newberry,  and  others,  as  the  result  of  exploration  in  the 
wonderland  of  the  Western  States  of  America,  readily  appre- 
hended the  natural  succession  of  the  forms  induced  by  the 
agencies  of  gradation  in  elevated  areas.  To  the  untiring  labours 
of  Prof.  W.  M.  Davis  and  his  lucid  interpretation  of  surface 
forms,  modern  geography  owes  probably  its  greatest  impetus. 
As  Prof.  Huxley  to  the  theory  of  biological  evolution,  so  Prof. 


•  Records  Geol.  Survey  N.S.  Wales,  vii.   Ft.  .3,  1903,  pp.   140-216  (and 
references). 
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Davis  to  geographical  studies;  and  his  numerous  papers  embodied 
in  the  publications  of  Harvard  College,  The  American  Journal  of 
Science,  the  Geographical  Magazine,  the  Geological  Survey 
of  the  United  States  and  other  Societies  are  invaluable  to 
intending  workers  in  this  field.  The  writer  also  desires  to  record 
the  great  help  he  has  received  from  the  perusal  of  a  paper  on 
"  Shoreline  Topography"  by  Dr.  F.  P.  Gulliver*  and  one  of  the 
volumes  in  the  Progressive  Science  Series  on  "River  Development" 
by  Prof.  I.  Russell. 

In  Australian  studies  very  little  attention  appears  to  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  importance  of  appreciating  the  relative  value  of 
various  operations  known  to  occur  in  a  cycle,  although  in  a  paper 
on  *•  The  Kaised  Beaches  of  the  Hunter  River  Delta,"  by  Prof. 
T.  W.  E  David  and  R.  Etheridge,  Jun.,t  the  later  elevation  is 
differentiated  from  the  earlier  and  more  important  subsidence,  and 
to  each  is  assigned  its  proper  share  in  the  coastal  topography. 

Other  workers  J  recognised  the  operation  of  contrary  move- 
ments in  the  northern  division  of  this  State  in  ExtrarBarrier 
Reef  areas.  A  keen  observer  like  Juke8,§  as  the  result  of 
inductive  studies,  recognised  undoubted  signs  of  elevation  along 
the  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  coasts,  but  condemned  his 
own  deductions  therefrom  as  premature  inferences  because 
apparently  discordant  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
great  Darwin  for  the  same  place  from  "Barrier  Reef"  considera- 
tions. The  Rev.  J.  E.  T.  Woods||  also  disputed  the  case  for 
elevation,  probably  on  the  same  grounds. 

Other  observers  of  note,  however,  like  Prof.  A.  Agassiz,  Dana, 
and  Rattray,1l  untrammelled  by  prejudice,  recognised  the  validity 


*  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  Sci.  xxxiv.  No.  8,  1899. 

t  Bee.  Geol.  Survey,  N.S.  Wales,  ii.  1890,  pp.  37-52,  pi.  3. 

X  J.  E.  Came,  Rec.  Geol.  Survey  N.S.  Wales,  v.  1897,  pp.  71-86. 

§  Voyage  of  H. M.S.  "Fly."i. 

il  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  v.  188(1,  pp.  187-189. 

^  For  general  references,  see  E.  C.  Andrews,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S,  Wales, 

1902,  Pt.  2,  pp.  164  5. 
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the  claims  of  elevation  for  North   Queanslaud.      Yet  even* 
rc       rs  like  these  appear  to  have  overlooked  what  are,  in  the 
ar^s  opiQion,  the  main  lesaons  taught  hy  the  Hhore-line  and 
^    tal  topograph ^1  as  ali^o  the  maiu  criteria  of  subsidence  and 

le  elevation. 

In  their  discussions  the  idea  doe^  not  appear  to  have  Iteen 
entertained  of  a  dominant  movement  expressing  'Hhe  algebraic 
sum  "  of  various  slighter  movements,  viz.,  that  a  region  mighty  in 
a  broad  sense,  represent  the  overshadowing  influence  of  elevation 
or  Bubaidence  concomitantly  with  criteria  of  subsiding  coast  and 
shore-line  movements  in  like  or  contrary  directions.  To  a  i^tiident 
of  shore-Hne  topography  only,  the  eastern  coast  of  Au^^tralia 
evidences  the  intiuence  of  late  elevation  at  every  turn,  but  to  one 
who  get3  above  these  details  of  Wach  and  coastal  plain  on  to 
some  high  sea-cliff,  the  ah  ore-line  and  associated  areas  are  seen 
to  be  passing  through  a  youthful  stage  of  drowning  on  which  a 
vibration  of  recent  elevation  has  been  imposed;  while  to  the 
topographer  viewing  the  coastal  sweep  from  some  commanding 
elevation  like  the  Guy  Fawke??  "  Look  Out "  iu  New  England, 
the  whole  country  is  seen  to  be  in  a  state  of  pronounced  uplift 
interrupted  recently  (over  re.'itricted  areas)  by  slight  subsidence 
and  elevation.  Thus  the  high  and  widely  trenched  plateau 
which  advances  boldly  into  the  nea,  in  North  Queensland 
pointd  to  a  pronounced  cycle  of  Tertiary  elevation,  since  the  initia- 
tion of  which  plateau  dissection  has  advanced  to  the  stage  of 
maturity  as  regards  the  coastal  area;  the  long  saltwater  valleys 
and  boldly  seaward  advancing  headlands,  as  also  the  numerous 
mountainous  islands  dotting  the  broad  continental  shelf,  point 
to  a  very  youthful  minor  cycle  of  coastal  subsidence  (following 
on  well  advanced  marine  erosion)*  which  flooded  the  old  base- 
levelled  valleys  of  the  present  **caflon  cycle,"t  and  allowed  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  on  beds  of  late  Tertiary 


*  See  also  Prof.  A.  Agassiz,  "The  Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia." 
Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  Uarv.  Coll.  viii. 

t  Term  adopted  after  Prof.  \V.  M.  Davis. 
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age;  while  upon  the  same  area  a  still  later  and  comparatively 
insignificant  movement  or  vibration  of  elevation  has  been  imposed, 
criteria  of  the  uplift  existing  as  numerous  raised  beaches,  tombolos 
and  wide  coastal  plains  backed  up  by  high  precipitous  escarp- 
ments. 

For  the  Sydney  area  we  may  represent  the  elevation  which 
attained  its  maximum  importance  during  the  early  part  of  the 
cafion  cycle  as  3000  feet,  the  fluctuating  late  subsidence  as  200 
feet,*  and  the  joggle  of  elevation  as  10  feet.  The  relative 
importance  of  each  is  thus  appreciated.  In  a  short  time  the  thin 
veneer  of  coastal  plain  exposed  by  the  elevatory  vibration  will 
vanish  from  the  shore-line  topography,  while  under  the  steady 
march  of  marine  and  subaerial  forces  the  evidence  of  the  epicycle 
of  coastal  sinking  in  late  Pleistocene  times,  although  more  stable 
than  that  of  the  weaker  elevation,  will  also  be  found  to  be  short- 
lived. Yet  after  their  disappearance  the  geographer  will  decipher 
the  tale  of  the  great  late  Tertiary  uplift  with  the  greatest  ease, 
though  doubtless  scores  of  tremulous  movement8  will  modify  the 
topography  before  the  close  of  the  cycle.  Care  should  be  exercised 
not  to  miss  the  main  lesson  in  the  insignificant  details;  shore-line, 
shore,  coast,  and  plateau  should  be  surveyed  together,  and  the 
recent  oscillatory  movements  discussed  in  the  later  portion  of  this 
pa|>er  may  be  regarded  as  ephemeral  features  which  influence  the 
grand  issue  in  part  only  and  depend  for  the  very  recognition  of 
their  existence  on  the  evidence  yielded  by  the  associated  sedi- 
ments, as  the  occurrence  of  scaffold  planks  is  inferred  from  the 
sight  of  a  finished  edifice. 

As  this  paper  is  written  mainly  with  the  object  of  clearly 
differentiating  between  the  various  divisions  of  a  cycle,  let  us 
emphasise  the  point  still  further  by  considering  the  philosophy 
of  sedimentation  as  throwing  light  on  the  subject.  Great  systems 
like  our  Carboniferous  and  Permo-Carboniferous  show  immense 


*  More  pronounced  subsidence  with  equivalent  sedimentation  is  indicated 
for  North  Queensland. 
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:>ine rates  unconformably  overlying  finer  beds.     Other 

te  and  grit  Ijeds  occur  higher  up  in  the  series,  though 

ie  in  importance  to  the  great  basal  examples.     Alter- 

coarse  and  tine-grained  measures,  and  also  bedded  and 

icuiar    limeHtone^,    occur    in    the  iuter-conglomerat'e  spaces, 
basal  layers  of  boulders  and  pebbles  argue  a  pi'onounced 

rogenic  movement  accompanied  by  folding  which  closed  on© 
series  of  cycles  while  inaugurating  another.  During  the  early- 
stages  of  the  initiatory  cycle  the  torrential  action  (owing  to 
increai^d  stream  graile^  of  the  new  streams  renulted  in  great  Ions 
of  boulders  and  pebble«  along  the  shore,  while  the  succeeding 
finer-grained  masses  evidence  the  pronounced  subjugation  of  the 
continuous  mountain  system.  The  alternation  of  coarse  and  fine 
layers  in  vertical  sucK^esiiion  points  to  oscillations  of  movement — 
here  a  layer  of  grit  indicating  elevation,  there  a  coarse-grained 
and  cross- bedded  xsand stone  evidencing  rapid  streaon-niovement^ 
a  l>ed  of  sandstone  or  lens  of  limestone  illustrating  calm  con- 
d i ti on s.  The  oc cu r ren ce  of  eong lorn e rates  o v erly i ng  fine sed i m en t 
or  growth  as  coal  seams  or  mudstones  implies  the  rejuvenescence 
of  elevation  succeeding  pronounced  erosion  or  slow  subsidence 
and  concomitant  sedimentation;  if  the  conglomerates  be  im* 
portant,  a  new  cycle  is  demonstrated.  Nor  must  we  lose  sight 
of  differential  and  accentuated  movements.  After  elevation, 
subsidence  oscillations  act  in  the  direction  of  diminished  erosion 
and  consequently  finer  sedimentation.  A  rapid  rise  after  youth- 
ful sinking  minimises  the  effect  of  the  drowning.  Thus  from  a 
consideration  of  such  a  system  as  the  Permo-Carhoniferous  the 
existence  of  numerous  large  and  small  cycles  is  proved.  Each 
vibration  of  movement  resulting  in  a  layer  of  sand  or  mudstones 
is  overshadowed  by  the  epicycle,  each  epicycle  with  its  grits,  Ac., 
is  dominated  by  the  cycle,  which  in  turn  expresses  but  a  fraction 
of  the  period. 

I  desire  here  to  thank  Messrs.  Dun,  Morrison,  and  Murton  for 
assistance  and  information  supplied  in  the  preparation  of  this 
work. 
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Thesis. 

Several  peneplains*  were  developed  at  various  times  at  sea-level, 
and  elevated  successively  to  varying  heights.  The  elevations  were 
of  the  nature  of  broad  vertical  uplifts  for  the  centre  of  the  dis- 
turbed area,  with  gradual  slopes  east  and  west  of  the  high  central 
plains,  the  axis  of  uplift  being  meridionally  disposed.  The 
imperfect  reduction  of  the  old  plateaus  in  their  central  portions 
permits  of  the  deciphering  of  the  relative  amounts  of  erosion 
performed  during  the  successive  cycles  of  land-degradation,  and 
thus  affords  physiographical  criteria  of  the  relative  duration  in 
time  of  such  geological  divisions  as  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
periods. 

A  study  of  the  Hawkesbury  River  shows  that  progressive 
stream  to  be  the  outcome  of  several  periods  of  stream-revival, 
during  which  its  oiiginal  and  unimportant  consequent  direction 
was  succeeded  by  its  present  pronounced  lengthwise  course,  as  it 
adjusted  itself  wonderfully  to  the  surrounding  rock  structures. 
The  present  cafions  of  the  Lower  Hawkesbury  point  to  a  rejuven- 
escence of  the  Pliocene  stream,  the  river  incising  its  way  through 
the  differential  uplifts  along  its  old  course. 

The  youth  of  the  latest  uplift  of  importance  is  evidenced  by 
the  appearance  of  the  present  cailons.  The  influence  of  differential 
erosion  on  the  rock  structures  is  also  well  seen.  An  oscillation 
of  subsidence  in  Pleistocene  time  is  indicated  by  the  conversion 
of  the  Pliocene  (?)  caflons  along  their  lower  courses  into  magnificent 
harbours,  while  subsequent  stream-action  and  a  very  recent 
vibration  of  elevation  accentuate  such  features  as  coastal  plain- 
formations. 

The  commercial  significance  of  the  recent  drowning  and  the 
piracy  of  the  Hawkesbury  by  beheading  of  streams,  with  conse- 
quent diminishing  of  river  competence  to  silt  up  the  harbours,  is 
well  seen  by  a  study  of  the  coast. 


•  One  of  these  raay  hereafter  be  referable  to  •* benching"  in  horizontally 
bedded  strata. 


7^'2        okooraphr  of  bluk  mts,  and  stdnev  dtstblct, 

Trb  Flateaub. 

g  on  gome  em  in  e  ace  in  or  around  Sjdnej  and  looking 
.■di  a  range  of  mountains  is  ^een  to  present  an  almost 
I  -ok en  sky-line  to  the  observer.  Here  and  there  a  dat- topped 
mass  rises  above  the  general  level.  The  even  sky-line  represents 
the  stretch  o£  the  Blue  Mountain  plateau,  and  the  still  higher 
table- topped  hills  count  Mount  Tom  ah  ^  Mount  King  George, 
Mount  Victoria  and  Black  heath  among  their  number.  If  a  trip 
be  taken  across  the  valley  of  the  Nepean  at  Penrith  to  Glen  brook 
(600  feet  above  wealevel),  it  will  seen  that  the  surface  gradu&Uy 
risea  until  a  point  h  reached  almost  3,000  feet  above  aea-level, 
when  it  will  be  found  that  numerous  large  flat4opped  maase^  rise 
above  thia  level  Crossing  one  of  these  mesas^*  on  which  Black - 
heath  and  Mount  Clarence  are  itituated,  a  precipitous  escarpment 
is  observed  to  separate  the  upper  and  lower  plain-like  expanses. 
Thence  the  3,000  feet  levtil  winds  westward^  being  overshadowed 
by  the  mountains  possessing  sub  horizontal  summits.  Various 
towns  occur  on  this  upland  (3^000  feet),  among  which  may  l>e 
cited  Orange,  Blayney^  Oberon,  Hill  End,  Wattle  Flat,  Wallera- 
wang  and  Lithgow.  The  plaiu-like  ejcpanses  are  not  all  at  present 
co-extensive,  but  were  the  intervening  gulhes  tilled  they  would  form 
a  huge  peneplain  continuous  ;n  all  directions  and  broken  only  in 
the  central  portions  by  large  mountain  masse.s.  Around  Lawson^ 
Went  worth  Falls,  and  the  several  towns  just  enumerated,  these 
higher  table- topped  hills  are  common.  Black  heath.  Mount  Vic- 
toria, Bell,  Mount  King  George,  Mount  Tomah  and  the  hilU 
north  and  north-east  of  Waller  a  wang  mark  points  on  n  higher 
level  which  rises  some  400  or  500  feet  above  the  lower  plateau. 
Their  total  area  is  trifling  compared  with  that  of  the  3^000  to 
3,100  feet  level,  but  were  the  wide  intervening  basins  filled,  they 
would  in  turn  form  another  plain  some  3,500  feet  above  sea-level 
in  the  central  portions.  Above  these  again  numerous  points 
occur,  flat-topped  or  cone-shaped,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  4,100 

•  A  flat-topped  hill  rising  above  the  surrounding  plain. 
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to  4,300  feet  above  sea-level.  These  include  the  great  flat-topped 
masses  east  of  Bathurst  known  as  the  Stony  Ridges,  the  Clear 
Creek  Hills  and  Mount  Horrible;  while  the  Sunny  Comer  Hills, 
Mounts  Lambie,  Walker,  Binda  and  the  Jenolan  Hills  represent 
points  rising  to  the  same  level,  but  more  or  less  dome-  or  hummock- 
shaped. 

Returning  to  a  discussion  of  the  3,100  feet  level,  we  find  that 
east  of  a  line  running  north  and  south  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Victoria  there  is  a  gradual  decrease  in  slope  to  the  sea, 
varied  only  by  local  differences.  Thus  to  Sydney,  from  Lawson 
through  Glenbrook,  the  general  flat  falls  gradually  to  a  height  of 
300  feet  at  the  coast,  broken,  however,  by  the  great  valley  of  the 
Nepean  at  Penrith  and  the  famous  mouoclinal  fold  and  fault* 
running  north  and  south  through  Kurrajong  Heights.  To  the 
north  and  north-west  of  Sydney  the  general  even  easterly  tilt 
appears  to  be  bent  upwards  so  as  to  present  a  gentle  glacis  to 
the  metropolitan  area.  At  Hornsby  this  slope  has  carried  the 
land  to  a  height  of  600  feet  above  sea-level;  beyond  this  point 
it  spreads  horizontally.  Standing  on  the  heights  above  the 
Hawkesbury  River,  near  Berowra,  the  surface  appears  as  a  plain, 
surmounted  by  small  flaUtopped  hills.  Southwards  from  Sydney 
the  300  feet  level  rises  gently  for  40  or  50  miles  until  the  2,200 
feet  level  is  attained,  beyond  which  the  surface  spreads  as  a  great 
plain.  Numerous  small  faults  and  folds  will  doubtless,  hereafter, 
be  found  associated  with  this  bent  surface. 

Throughout  the  Blue  Mountains  one  finds  tremendous  gulches 
or  trenches  winding  among  the  plateaus.  These  are  bordered  by 
huge  parapets  or  ramparts  of  sandstone  and  shale,  as  much  as 
1,500  feet  high  in  places.  All  the  clefts  end  in  V-shaped  niches, 
into  which  waterfalls  of  great  height  precipitate  themselves. 
Frequently  the  bases  of  the  cafions  are  sunken  2,000  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  plateau.  Under  the  sandstone  ramparts  comes  a 
steep  slope  of  weaker  material. 

•  T.  W.  E.  David,  Journ.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  xzxvi.,  pp.  359-370. 
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1  b  A  Hketeb  section  acroaa  tlie  ordtpary  type  of  caOon. 
I     ^rpss^ents  the  liigh  sandstone  cllBi^  bb  the  steep   talus 
g  floors  of  these  valleye,  a^  shown  at  C|  are  usaaUy 

Fig.  I. 


Fig;  L— Diagram  llltiatrAtmg  thd  formation  of  the  Blue  Mountam  caSoiw. 

wide.  A  moat  interesting  feature  about  them  is  the  fact  that  if 
the  ordinary  slope  of  one  of  the  sandstone  liedsj  as  at  A  be  con* 
tinued  across  the  %*alley  it  will  coincide  with  a  similar  bed  in  clifl' 
A.  Similarly  for  the  shale  and  sandstone  ^ilopea  of  b  and  n,* 
This  fact  of  observation  points  to  the  obvious  oonclu-^ion  that  at 
some  previous  period  the  sandtitone  and  shale  beds  must  have 
been  continuous  across  the  cafions. 

Til  us,  from  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  it  will  be  seen  that  by 
filling  up  all  the  hollows  for  each  ml  of  Hat- topped  mass^st  we 
shall  obtain  several  plains  rising  one  above  the  other;  the  higlieat 
being  i,100  or  4,200  feet  above  sea-level,  and  of  relatively  insig- 
nificant extent,  being  r^epresented  merely  by  peak^  and  a  few 
mesas;  the  next  3,500  feet  above  sea-level,  represented  by  long 
winding  mesas;  and  a  still  lower  one  3,000  or  3,100  feet  in 
absolute  height,  and  of  much  greater  area  than  the  3,500  feet 
levHl.  In  the  case  of  the  3,100  and  3,500  feet  levels  we  notice 
that  they  slope  gradually  towards  sea-level  east  of  a  line  drawn 
north  and  south  somewhere  between  Lithgow  and  Blackheath, 


C.  S.  Wilkinson,  *•  Mineral  Products  of  New  South  Wales,"  1882. 
t  Mesas. 
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and  towards  the  interior  west  of  a  meridional  line  passing  through 
Blayney  or  Orange.  To  the  3,100  feet  level  and  its  coastal  slopes 
we  propose  the  name  of  the  Lithgow  Peneplain;  to  the  3,500 
(approximate)  feet  level  the  name  of  the  Blue  Mountain  Plain.* 
To  the  4,100-4,200  feet  level  the  name  Jenolan  Plain  seems 
appropriate  from  the  occurrence  there  of  numerous  residuals  of 
that  old  high-level  surface.  Above  the  Jenolan  level  very  small 
hills  are  found,  such  as  the  Sunny  Corner  Mountain  (Plate 
xxxix). 

Fig.  g  of  Plate  xxxix  represents  the  relative  slopes  and  mesas 
of  each  surface  approximately. 

More  detailed  observation  may  hereafter  demand  the  fusion  of 
the  Blue  Mountain  and  Lithgow  Plains,  with  reference  of  the 
3,000  feet  level  at  Lithgow,  Bowenfels,  Rydal  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mount  King  George  to  **  benching  "  agencies.  The 
great  extent  of  the  3,000  feet  surface,  however,  in  the  contorted 
PalsBozoic  rocks  to  the  near  west  is  against  this  idea  of  a  common 
age  for  the  two  surfaces. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  three  peneplains  have  been  developed 
near  sea-level,  and  successively  raised  700,  400  and  3,100  feet 
approximately  above  this  datum  line.f 

From  a  study  of  the  present  disposition  of  the  streams  we 
should  feel  constrained  also,  even  should  the  evi<lence  of  the 
mesas  be  withheld,  to  postulate  at  least  a  double  cycle  of  erosion 
for  the  area  under  consideration,  so  marvellously  are  the  streams 
adjusted  to  the  rock  structures.  Reference  in  detail  to  this  will 
be  made  in  the  proper  place.  Subaerial  erosion  and  elevation 
thus  appear  to  he  the  key  to  the  formation  of  the  successive 
plateaus. 

At  present  the  exact  ages  of  these  elevations  and  the  cycles  of 
erosion  initiated  thereby  cannot  be  fixed.     Each  cycle,  especially 

•  From  the  more  commonly  known  peaks  in  the  Blue  Mountains  which 
form  mesas  of  this  level. 

t  Allowance  must  be  made  in  these  figures  in  the  central  areas  for  the 
incomplete  reduction  of  a  plateau  to  base-level. 
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the  earliest  one,  indicatea  an  enormous  period  of  time,  and  as 
■«nnt  h%  obvious  at  once,  each  pronounced  cycle  such  as  we  have 

ace  of  in  this  area  must  be  associated  with  a  distinct  period 

or  sedimentation  such  as  Tertiary  (or  Lower  end  Upper  Tertiary), 

*er  and  Upper  Cretaceous,  Jurassic^  etc.     Undoubted  piLln'on, 

gical  criteria  of  age  ai*e  ab&ent  even  for  the  latent  movement 

elevation   resulting   in    the   Lithgow  peneplain,   aUhciugh   a 

Miocene*  age  has  been  ascribed  to  the  lower  high-levRl  plain  of 

Eastern  Victoria,  which  is  probably  co-extensive  through  Monaro 

with  the  Lithgow  peneplain.     The  evidence  as  to  the  age  of  the 

Victorian    plateau   does    not,   however,   appear   satisfactory   on 

biological  groundn.t 

It  is  po?snil>le,  however,  that  the  Lithgow  peneplain  was  elevated 
by  the  dias trophic  movement  which  initiated  the  earlier  Tertiary 
sedimentation.  The  writer  is  inclined  to  assign  this  age  to  the 
uplift  from  a  conaideratian  of  the  advanced  stage  of  ca5oii 
formation  obtaining  at  present  in  the  plateau  surface.  Ko  plains 
have  had  time  to  form  along  the  lower  river  courses,  the  Hawkes- 
bury  being  confined  to  a  narrow  caflon  even  near  its  point  of 
discharge  into  the  sea*  Nevertheless  wide  valleys  ha\e  ht^u 
excavated  in  still  more  western  areas  of  weakness,  while  north  of 
Sydney  great  valley-makmg  is  shown  as  ah)ng  the  lower  and 
middle  Hunter  River^  and  the  time  necessary  to  excavate  cafiooB 
in  the  resistant  sandstone  *>f  Sydney  is  very  great,  and  the  amount 
of  waste  carried  into  the  sea  by  the  wholesale  degradation  of  the 
Wianamatta  Shales  farther  west  is  very  considerable,  being 
sufficient  for  the  production  of  thick  offshore  deposits.  The 
aspect  of  the  Lithgow  peneplain  at  the  shore-line  also  evidences 
the  far-reaching  importance  of  marine  erosion,  to  which  a  paper 
will  be  devoted  in  the  near  future.  No  movement  of  note  ha>j 
occurred  since.  Therefore  an  early  Tertiary  age  for  the  last 
great  uplift  is  very  probable. 

*  R.  F.  Murray,  Progress  Rep.  Geol.  Survej,  Victoria,  No.  5,  pp.  96-Ul. 
t  H.  Deane,  Presidential  Address,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,   1895, 
pp.  652-666. 
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It  will  be  shown  hereafter,  however,  that  the  great  Tertiary 
uplift  consisted  of  two  or  three  distinct  upward  series  of  move- 
ments. The  first  one  preceded  the  great  basalt  period,  while 
another  succeeded  it,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  old  river 
beds. 

The  formation  of  the  Lithgow  Plain  occupied,  however,  a  much 
longer  period  of  time.  The  latest  cycle,  which  we  shall  call  the 
**cafion  cycle,"  sufficed  for  the  formation  of  small  valleys  only 
(save  in  the  areas  of  shales),  whereas  the  former  cycle  was  pro- 
ductive of  wide-spread  plains  continuous  in  many  directions. 
The  time  occupied  in  the  formation  of  the  plateau  was  doubtless 
many  times  that  comprised  in  the  cafion  cycle.  Similarly  for  the 
formation  of  the  Blue  Mountain  plain.  The  earliest  formed 
plain,  known  as  the  Jenolan  level,  had  been  developed  to  old 
age,  and  indicates  a  cycle  of  gradation  of  such  duration  in  time 
as  to  dwarf  the  times  occupied  in  the  succeeding  cycles.  From 
these  considerations  the  writer  would  feel  inclined  to  assign  a 
Lower  Cretaceous  or  Jurassic  age  for  the  Jenolan  Plain,  with  an 
Upper  Cretaceous  or  early  Tertiary  age  for  the  Lithgow  Plain. 

Naturally  in  the  study  of  levels  like  these,  loss  to  mesas  or 
'inheritances  from  previous  cycles"  of  erosion  during  succeeding 
plateau  cycles  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  remnants  of  one 
plateau  are  also  attacked  during  the  succeeding  cycle  of  plateau 
reduction. 

Let  us  imagine  that,  after  a  pronounced  cycle  of  erosion  in 
which  the  resultant  mesas  represent  the  most  obdurate  of  the 
rock  structures  to  erosion,  a  considerable  movement  of  elevation 
ensues.  Let  us  also  suppose  that  the  rock  layers  are  hori- 
zontally disposed  or  gently  inclined  and  that  a  soft  layer 
which  formerly  lay  below  base  level,  and  therefore  beyond  the 
reach  of  erosive  activities,  is  now  revealed  by  the  elevation. 
During  the  new  cycle  the  corrading  streams  will  discover  the 
weak  layer,  and  rapid  recession  of  both  the  weak  and  overlying 
strong  structures  will  occur.  Should  a  thick,  hard  bench  occur 
beneath  the  soft  layer,  a  terrace  will  be  formed  by  the  removal 
51 
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r  Jmrd  and  soft  layers  until  the  underlying  bench  i^ 
,  the  upper  surface  of  the  harder  layer  forming  a  wide 
esplanade.  In  this  way  the  mesas  of  a  former  period 
3;  rreu-t  degradation  in  the  earlier  stages  of  a  new  cyclftj 
[r  oirn  powers  of  resistance  to  ei'OBion  being  of  no  value  when 
ping"  t^kefs  place.  Should  the  rocks  he  of  massive  homo- 
ous  nature,  as  granite,  or  highly  inclined  hard  varieties  such 
as  indurated  alates  and  quartzitea^  then,  provided  the  mesas  are 
far  removed  from  the  incising  action  of  the  revived  streams,  the 
younger  valleys  may  attain  a  considerable  width  before  the 
residual  blocks  suffer  any  appreciable  reduction.  Jf  the  reja%'e- 
nated  streams  flow,  however,  at  the  foot  of  a  lar^e  mesa,  the  ni&^s 
suffers  material  reduction  during  call  on  development.  For 
example,  before  the  elevation  of  a  plain  to  form  a  plateau,  an  old 
sluggish  river  may  in  its  latend  migrations  be  actually  under- 
cutting A  large  unrefiuced  mass;  on  i-evival  of  the  stream  by 
elevation,  a  caflon  quickly  becomes  the  expression  of  the  upwt&rd 
movement,  and^  as  it  broadens  its  valley,  the  monadnock  suffers 
considerably  even  during  the  youthful  stages  of  the  cycle.  Fre- 
quently mesas  or  buttes  are  favourably  situated  for  their  own 
preservation,  lieing  far  removed  from  strong  stream  courses  after 
elevation;  their  very  existence^  also,  after  the  second  cycle  of 
erosion,  implies  their  excessive  obduracy  of  resistance  to  erosion; 
lateral  corrasion,  also,  has  but  little  effect  on  them»  since  the 
streams  now  have  forsaken  the  plains  for  caflons  sunken  therein. 
Thus  monad  nocks  (residuals)  occupying  the  centre  of  elevation 
in  areas  of  dense  homogeneous  rocks  will  suffer  but  little  until 
the  new  cycle  of  erosion  has  progressed  to  such  a  stage  that  the 
main  and  tributary  streams  have  lowered  their  courses  to  a  poitit 
near  base-level  and  lateral  erosion  ensues,  with  consequent 
broadening  ot  the  valleys  and  concomitani)  disappearance  of  the 
plateau  or  esplanade  encircling  the  base  of  the  monadnock. 

In  New  England  the  writer  has  made  special  studies  of  the 
loss  suffered  by  residuals  at  the  hands  of  erosive  activities.  In 
the  granite  area  of  that  district  may  be  found  remnants  of  at  least 
four  successive   cycles  of   reduction.       Only   the  most  siliceous 
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reniduals  of  the  earlier  gradation  periods  survive  to-day,  the 
eldest  as  peaks,  the  next  in  point  of  age  as  ridges  and  subhorizontal 
masses.  Well  into  the  cafion  cycle,  however,  the  southern 
portion  of  New  England  was  deluged  with  successive  basalt  flows. "^ 
Alternating  hard  and  weak  structures  characterised  the  products 
of  this  volcanism;  some  of  the  flows  were  dense  and  offered  great 
resistance  to  decay;  others,  again,  by  virtue  of  marked  columnar 
structure  and  composition,  were  unstable  as  shales.  The  result 
is  that  even  during  such  a  brief  geographical  period  as  the  later 
caiion  cycle,  the  basalts  have  been  "benched"  back  for  many 
miles  in  the  form  of  huge  terraces,  the  upper  portion  of  each 
surviving  bench  representing  the  surface  ^upper)  of  a  hard  lava 
sheet,  the  material  lost  to  the  volcanic  rocks  during  this  "terracing" 
being  re<iistributed  by  the  streams  to  form  the  major  portion  of 
the  extensive  "North-west"  black-soil  plains.  The  granite  mesas 
And  buttes  to  the  north,  however,  have  preserved  their  outlines  in 
great  measure  during  the  whole  of  the  cailon cycle,  thus  laying  claim 
to  being  Uie  "  survival  of  the  fittest."  Loss  there  has  been  here 
decidedly,  but  confined  to  the  development  of  shallow  valleys  by 
undercutting. 

Before  the  present  cycle  has  advanced  to  late  maturity,  the 
story  of  the  great  late  Tertiary  basalt  deluge  will  survive  only  in 
a  series  of  dykes,  necks  and  stray  volcanic  knobs  in  the  central 
area.  Thus  care  must  ever  be  exercised  in  differentiating  between 
monad  nocks  and  later  imposed  conditions  such  as  recent  volcan- 
icity.     In  all  the  endurance  of  residuals  is  evident. 

The  enduring  quartzites  and  hard  Silurian  rocks  of  which  the 
remnants  of  the  Jenolan  Plain  consist  represent  the  central  and 
most  resistant  masses  in  the  Blue  Mountain  area  to  the  attacks 
of  erosion,  for  the  Jenolan  Plain  itself  evidences  a  reduction  of 
hard  and  soft  masses  alike  owing  to  the  length  of  the  cycle. 
Thus  during  uplifts  which  are  in  the  main  very  similar,  the 
centres  of  successive  elevations  being  essentially  coincident,  the 

*  The  relative  yoath  of  these  flows  is  demonstrated  from  the  fact  that 
they  filled  valleys  excavated  during  the  cafkon  cycle. 
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duals  were  always  favourabl}*  situated  as   iT<gard^ 

preservation.      During   the  formation   of   the   Blue 

peneplain,  the  process  of  ^^  adjustment  of  strearoi!^  to 

had  to  be  started  againj  butdurintjf  the  Blue  Mountain 

ttie  repeated  migrations  of  the  jstre^ms  had  aearfrhed  out  all 

the  strongest  structures.     Then  in  the  successive  Liiliguw 

inod  the  losis  sUHtained  by  theHe  LambieB*  waB  trifling,  niit^h 

wear  rh  they  show  being  expressed  hy  the  formation  of  moderatf*]y 

sized  valleys  only,  their  po*jition  and  hardness  allowing  of  their 

preservation  amid   the  general   destruction.     During  the  enCirm 

cycle  a  series  of  deep  valleys  was  carved  in  the  shallow  basins  of 

the  previous  perioil,  mainl}*  as  the  result  of  pronounced  etevation 

in   forcing   underlying   weak   structurew   high    alx»ve   sea* level. 

Examples  of  these  cafloned  mesas  are  the  deep  gorges  at  Jem4an 

and  Kowmung  (Kanangra)  and  the   Macquarie  Eiver  Valley, 

broad  in  the  vicinity  of  Bathurst  and  contracted  along  its  lower 

northern  course  in  a  gorge.     In  the  case  of  the  Macc|uarie  River, 

a  dome- shaped  mass  of  granite  (suggestively  laecolitic  m  appt>at^ 

ance)t  is  responsible  for  the  weakness^  the  granita  its** If   hrin^ 

resistant,  but  the  weaker  contorted  Sikinan  slates  overlying  the* 

boss  were  *' stripped  oil'"  during  the  early  age  of  the  caflon  cycle 

by  the  river  in  its  lateral  migrations,  and  these  wanderings  by 

discovering  the  continuation  of  the  weaker  rocks  underl^nng  the 

Devonian  ijuartzites  of  the  survivals  from  the  Jenolan  denutlit- 

tion,  set  up  sapping^  which  operated  so  as  to  cause  the  rapid 

retreat  of  tlie  precipitous  escarpment  of  the  Jenolao  mesaa  at  the 

Stony  Ridges  and  Clear  Creek. 

TiiK  Platkaps. 

U  Ths  Jeimlttn  P^aiti*  -Blue  Mountain  studies  reveal  the  f&et 
that  at  sonic  stage  iu  the  earth's  history — wliiuh  we  have  tiatueti 

*  The  Americans  employ  the  term  "  Catoctins  "  for  the  unreduced  masses 
in  the  present  cycle,  and  "  Monadnocks  "  for  those  of  a  cycle  previous  to  the 
present  one.  The  writer  proposes  the  name  '*  Lambies  "  for  the  residuals  of 
the  third  cycle,  and  '*  Spiribies"  for  those  of  the  fourth,  from  Mts.  Lambie 
and  Spiriby,  two  conspicuous  peaks  of  the  Jenolan  and  Capoompeta  levels 
respectively. 

t  J.  C.  Ross,  Q.J.G.S.,  Vol.  50,  1893,  pp.  105  119. 
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provisionally^  as  Lower  Cretaceous  or  Jurassic — a  great  plain  was 
developed  at  sea-level.  No  idea  can  be  formed  in  this  locality  as 
to  the  amount  of  movement  initiating  the  cycle  of  erosion  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  this  plain.  Observations  conducted 
in  the  dense  siliceous  granites  of  northern  New  England,  how- 
ever, show  that  the  Bolivia  Plain,  consisting  of  flat-topped  masses 
varying  from  4,300  to  4,600  feet  in  height,  resulted  from  the  old 
age  gradation  of  a  plateau  about  700-1000  feet  in  height  which 
had  been  elevated  at  the  commencement  of  the  cycle.  The 
Jenolan  peneplain  is  approximately  the  same  height  as  the 
Bolivia  example  and  is  probably  its  southern  extension,  although 
the  intervening  areas  of  soft  Palaeozoic  strata  have  not  been  able 
to  survive  the  erosive  activities  of  successive  cycles,  and  thus  the 
relation  can  be  inferred  only  from  the  general  topographical 
similarity  of  the  two  areas. 

The  Jenolan  period  was  one  of  long  duration.  Oaiions  had 
been  cut  in  the  plateau,  mature  valley  systems  developed;  these 
in  turn  had  expanded  into  wide  plains  under  the  action  of  lateral 
corrasion,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  cycle,  a  few  rounded  eminences 
(PI.  xxxix.,  a)  only  of  the  most  durable  Silurian  and  Devonian 
rocks  remained  to  attest  to  the  existence  of  the  old  upland.  The 
rivers  even  in  flood  time  pushed  loads  of  silt  only  beyond  their 
mouths,  and  doubtless  limestones  were  deposited  in  the  clear  water 
ofif-shore.  Naturally  during  such  a  period  of  stable  equilibrium, 
or  rather  one  in  which  gradation  and  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
elevations  and  depressions  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  plane 
near  sea-level,  the  sea  had  encroached  considerably  on  the  land 
surface.  Immediately  after  the  initial  elevation  it  had  built  up 
its  off-shore  base,  then  it  had  marched  inland,  destroying  the  bars 
and  piling  the  waste  to  form  the  continental  shelf.  As  the  bars 
^rished,  the  land  was  attacked,  and  the  continental  shelf  grew 
at  the  expense  of  the  coast.  Large  cliffs  were  doubtless  in  this 
case  the  expression  of  youthful  sea  attacks,  but  as  the  coast 
became  subdued  by  subaerial  agencies  the  cliffs  of  youth  gave 
place  to  more  subdued  forms.  As  the  sea  encroached  on  the 
land,  wave-base  became  progressively  less  deeply  seated,  the  sea 
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sha      ving  rery  gradually  for  considerable  distances  fi'oni  land; 

I  e-attack    diminished   in    competencyj   and    in    tlie    old 

lue  eyele  the  subnianne  platform  and  the  JTenolaa  pene- 

1  would  almoBt  merge  into  one  another. 

At  the  close  of  the  cycle,  then»  the  Jenolan  Plain  presetited  A 

generally   even   surface   removed    but   slightly   above    sea*level 

(PL  xxxix.,  fig.  ft)  and  diveraified  by  gentle  hilb  only;  tlit?  coast 

consisted    of  enormous   gently   curving   l[>e aches   unbroken     by 

indentations.      Sluggish  rivers  wandered  over   the  plains^  and 

nQar  their  mouths  were  deflected  from  their  normal  consequent 

courses  by  the  dominant  ocean  current.     The  continental  shelf 

was  of  considerable  widths  the  sea  deepening  offshore  for  many 

miles  at  an  exce^ssivel}-  slow  rate. 

2.  Thk  Bluk  Mountain  Plain  {Cretaceous?). 

The  further  formation  of  the  Jenolan  Plain,  of  which  Sunny 
Corner,  the  Stony  Ridges,  the  Clear  Creek  Hills,  Mts.  Lambie^ 
Binda  and  Walker  are  to-day  the  insignifieant  remnants,  was 
interrupted  by  a  gentle  tilting  motion  which  carried  the  old  plain 
from  sea-level  on  the  eaat  coast  to  a  maximum  height  of  700  (?) 
feet  in  the  central  portions  (PI.  xxxix.,  fig.  6).  A  broad  central 
plateau  was  thus  formed,  liaving  down-folded  eaiit  and  weat 
limbs.  During  the  previous  cycle,  and  also  portion  of  the  Blue 
Mountain  period,  the  centre  of  Australia  was  occupied  by  m 
shallow  sea,  having  a  portion  of  its  eaiitern  shore  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Moree,  Narrabriand  Dubbo.  The  new  area  tlms  secured 
may  have  can*ii<lerably  adv^mced  the  land  east  ward  s»  In  that 
case  it  consisted  essentially  of  a  subacrial  plain  of  denudation, 
with  a  marginal  plain  of  marine  erosion,  capped  by  ofl*- shore 
dep^>sit^.  This  cnppiiig  iff  sf^rlimf-Titw  would  disappear  ^^miIv  in 
the  cycle.  The  Trias-Jura  sediments  were  also  exposed  some* 
what,  and  subjected  to  subaerial  denudation,  although  it  is 
probable  they  came,  not  into  the  sphere  of  pronounced  central 
elevation,  but  occupied  low-pitched  east  and  west  limbs  only. 

It  has  l3een  suggested  that  the  Blue  Mountain  Plain  is  one 
with  the  Lithgow  level,  and  that  the  surface  is  one  of  sedimenta- 
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tion.  The  very  broad  valleys  of  Ldthgow  and  associated  areas, 
and  the  3000  feet  level  of  the  western  areas  appear  to  be  against 
this  view.  The  writer  also  predicts  di£ferential  erosion  for  the 
coastal  and  more  inland  areas. 

The  cycle  of  denudation  which  closed  with  the  formation  of  the 
Blue  Mountain  peneplain  involved  the  operation  of  long-con- 
tinued and  slowly  acting  forces.  The  streams  wore  the  land 
down  approximately  to  the  old  age  stage,  and  broad  plains  like 
valleys  were  induced  in  all  but  the  central  areas  of  hard  Palteo- 
zoic  rocks  (PI.  xxxix.«  Hg.  c).  Compared  with  the  Jenolan  cycle, 
however,  during  which  the  central  portions  had  su£fered  wholesale 
reduction,  the  Blue  Mountain  cycle  was  of  short  duration. 

The  sequential  stages  in  the  coastal  topographical  development 
after  the  uplift,  resulted  in  a  set  of  conditions  very  similar  to 
those  obtaining  at  the  completion  of  the  Jenolan  cycle.  The  sea 
had,  however,  less  time  in  which  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  Thus 
the  encroachment  on  the  land  by  the  sea  was  less  pronounced 
than  in  the  former  gradation  period,  although  the  coastal  and 
shore-line  features  were  ver}'  similar. 

Upper  Cretaceous  (?)  History. 

The  Lithgow  Plain  (The  Plateau  cycle). 

With  the  close  of  the  Jenolan  and  Blue  Mountain  cycles,  the 
two  longest  chapters  in  the  modern  (geologically  considered) 
topographical  development  of  the  Blue  Mountain  area  are  ended. 
The  remaining  chapters  are,  however,  full  of  suggestion  and 
interest,  inasmuch  as  minor  movements  can  be  read  easily  in  the 
recent  cycles,  while  the  main  features  alone  are  decipherable  in 
the  Jenolan  and  Blue  Mountain  periods,  facility  of  interpreta- 
tion, as  regards  surface  features,  being  inversely  proportional  to 
the  remoteness  of  time  of  any  cycle  of  operations  under  consider- 
ation. 

While  yet  the  Sunny  Corner  and  associated  mountains 
remained  to  evidence  the  former  proportions  of  the  Jenolan  Plain, 
another  period  of  elevation  occurred,  this  time,  however,  reaching 
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of  some  400*  feet  only  m  the  central  portions.     The 

probably  (3 id  not  influence  tlie  streams  material ly,  and 

lately  commenced  to  cut  narrow  canons  near  to  baee^ 

T  old  wide  plains.     Fig.  d  uf  PI.  xxxix^  illustrates  the 

I  I  of  tbe  tilted  Blue  Mountain  and  Jenolan  levels.     Tlie 

J   ifccced   upon  during   this  period   were  hard^  coD»isting  of 

Si  quartz i tea  and  sandstones  similar  to  thoj^e  around  Sydney. 

j«t  ri^'er-iLction  wan   nases^iaarily  slow,  especially  in  the  final 


fltream -action  continued  for  Mucb  a  period  tbat  the  eaateiTi 
plateau  as  far  inland  as  Went  worth  Falh  waa  cut  down  almost 
in  iti*  entirety  to  seji-level,  mere  billocks  being  left  thence  to  the 
coast^  af^  may  l>e  seen  to-day  fi'oin  the  general  le\ el  surrounding 
Horns  by  and  Berowra.  In  tbe  central  plateau,  as  also  the  western 
alopea,  tbe  hilk  bad  been  attacked,  and  the  plains  on  which 
Orange,  Blayney,  Oberon,  Wattle  Flat,  Hill  End,  Rydal  and 
Lithgow  are  situated,  cut  down  almost  to  sea-level  (PL  xxxix  »  fig, 
«).  Before  tbt*  period  chased  the  rivers  wound  and  curved  endlessly 
through  wide  plains  of  their  own  making.  Every  time  they 
marched  in  serpentine  course  across  the  valleys  they  attacked  the 
bordering  hills,  and  widened  their  tracks.  The  channels  in  tbe 
upper  portions  were  filled  with  excessively  rounded  pebbles, 
capped  by  sand  and  uiud  layers.  These  pebbles  consisted  of  the 
hardest  material  only,  such  aa  quartz.  The^^e  old  streams,  now 
buried  beneath  lava  flows^  evidence  oscillatory  movements  of  th** 
plains,  a  fuller  description  of  which  is  given  in  the  authors 
description  of  New  England.! 

A  periocJ  of  volcanism  is  shown  to  be  one  of  the  closing  events 
in  tills  cycle,*     Explonion  craters  were  formed,  and  long  streama 

*  This  broad-bottomed  valley  near  Lithgow,  400  to  500  feet  below  the 
Blue  Mountain  heights,  has  been  assigned  by  seme  to  benching. 

t  E.  C.  Andrews,  •*  An  Outline  of  the  Tertiary  History  of  New  England,'* 
Rec.  Geol.  Surv.  N.S.  Wales,  vii.,  Pt.  3,  1903. 

X  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  will  be  proved  to  be  referable  to  the 
later  cafton  cycle,  as  in  the  case  of  New  England.  Probably,  also,  many  of 
the  old  lava  sheets  round  Hathurst,  etc.,  originated  in  dykes. 
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of  basalt  poured  thence  out  over  the  plains,*  whereas  the  great 
lava  plains  in  New  England  are  suggestive  of  dyke-action.  The 
Hawkesbury  all  this  time  had  been  developing  itself  at  the 
expense  of  its  neighbours.  Originally  it  was  an  insignificant 
stream  with  a  course  almost  due  east  to  the  sea.  Thence,  how- 
ever, during  the  cutting  down  of  the  hills  it  discovered  the 
slightly  upturned  edges  of  softer  layers  of  the  sandstone  cap — 
places,  for  instance,  in  which  whole  areas  of  shale  existed  with 
sandstone,  like  that  belt  of  country  lying  between  Penrith  and 
Picton. 

Straightway  on  the  discovery  it  developed  a  lengthwise  course 
therein,  and,  pushing  its  way  south,  it  encountered  other  conse- 
quent or  east  and  west  streams.  These  being  unable  to  cut  their 
way  into  the  surface  as  quickly  as  the  Hawkesbury,  owing  to 
lack  of  water  and  load,  had  their  head  waters  captured  by  its 
lengthwise  course. 

If  observations  be  confined  to  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
elevated  area,  localities  such  as  Berowra,  Waterfall,  Helensburgh, 
Loddon  or  Moss  Vale,  the  Lithgow  Plain  appears  to  be  as  com- 
pletely developed  as  the  older  peneplains.  Studies  conducted  in 
the  central  areas,  however,  show  that  the  age  of  the  Lithgow 
cycle  is  insignificant  compared  with  the  older  cycles.  Final 
reduction  of  the  central  plateau  is  the  criterion  of  excessive 
old  age  of  a  cycle  of  erosion.  The  Jenolan  Plain  satisfies  this 
test  of  senility,  and  the  discrepancy  of  age  between  its  stage  of 
development  and  the  recent  plateau  is  very  pronounced. 

The  Canon  Cycle  (Tertiary). 

This  period  was  initiated  by  pronounced  and  long  continued 
uplift.  This  was  the  great  elevation  in  late  geological  time 
(PI.  xxxix.,  fig.  J).  The  Lithgow  Plain  was  forced  upward  until  it 
reached  a  maximum  height  of  3, 100  feet  above  the  sea  in  its  central 
portions.  The  movement  was  not  rapid,  but  so  gradual  as  to 
probably  occupy  very  many  thousands  of  years  in  its  completion 
and  not  to  materially  alter  the  Tertiary  (?)  river  system. 

*  J.  E.  Carne,  in  litt. 
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^^M  Very  probably  the  old   Hawkesbury  River  bed  cif  Laps  tone 

^H  HOI  belonged  to  the  early  oaii#ii  cycle,  and  the  post-b&saUle 

^^M  period  of  elevation  revived  the  old  stream  which  had  previously 

^^M  been  Bowing  over  an  area  of  but  slight  elevation, 

^^M  The  movement  wan  not  uniform,  since  we  find  on  studying  th6 

^^m  original  slopes  of  the  surface  {by  connecting  different  portiontt  of 

^H  the  Litbgow  Plain  across  the  gullies  cut  into  them  during  a  later 

^^1  period)  that  :— 

^^M  1 .  At  Sydney   the   general  surface  is    300  feet  above  »e&-Ievel. 

^^  2,  „  Hornaby  „  GOO 

3.  „  Glenbrook  „  600 

4.  „   Lithgow,  Rydah  and  Oberon  »,     3100 

5.  „  Hill  End  and  Wattle  Flat  „  3000 
Q.  „  Orange  and  Blayney  ,,  2900 
e.  „  Clifton  „  1200 
8.  „   Kiania  Mountains  and  Moss  Vale  2200 

By  foJ lowing  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Hawkesbury  Handston^ 
south  of  Sydney,  a  splendid  idea  of  the  giiidual  southward  rtso 
of  the  Lithguw  Plain  is  obtained.  The  heights  progressively 
obtained  are,  approximately,  Svdney  300»  Port  Hacking  600, 
Waterfall  700,  HeJeuyburgh  900.  Bulli  Pass  1350,  Robert^n 
2200,  and  Mosa  Vale  2200  feet.  From  all  points  the  observer 
appears  to  stand  on  a  limitless  plain  broken  here  and  there 
(especially  westward)  by  flat- topped  hill  a. 

Thua  it  appears  that  there  lias  been  an  even  vertical  lift  of 

5000  feet  between  Orange  and  Lithgo\\%  thence  towards  Sydney 
a  gnid ual  decrease  in  height,  interrupted,  however,  locally  by  a 
large  fold  and  fault,*  while  north wai-ds  and  southwards  of  Sydney 
the  coast  has  been  gradually  elevated  to  maxima  of  600  and  2200 
feet  respectively.  Sydney  thus  occupies  the  centre  of  a  warped 
area. 


^ 


*  T.  W.  E.  David,  ''An  important  Geological  Fault  atKurrajong  Heights** 
(and  references).     Journ.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  xxxvi.,  359. 
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From  Rydal  to  Sydney,  as  also  northwards  of  the  latter  place 
to  Oosford  and  southwards  to  Illawarra,  the  upper  portion  of  this 
great  sweep  of  the  Lithgow  Plain  consists  of  hard  layers  of  sand- 
stone, 900  feet  thick  at  Sydney  but  thinning  away  rapidly  thence 
to  the  north,  west  and  south.  The  greater  portion  of  the  area 
between  Sydney,  Parramatta,  Penrith,  Glenbrook,  Camden  and 
Picton  is  composed  of  layers  of  soft  sandstone  and  shales,  thus 
forming  an  extremely  weak  spot  in  a  very  hard  setting.  Again^ 
the  hard  cap  of  sandstone  overlies  other  sandstones,  sandwiched 
in  with  layers  of  shales,  coal  seams,  etc.,  the  whole  forming  a 
very  weak  structure  when  once  the  hard  protecting  cap  has  been 
removed.  The  rock  structures  west  of  Rydal  are,  in  places, 
excessively  strong,  consisting  of  indurated  Silurian  slates  and 
Devonian  qiiartzites. 

Fig.  e  of  PI.  xxxix.  represents  the  original  appearance  of  the 
Lithgow  Plain  before  the  caAon  cycle,  with  the  flat-topped  masses 
of  the  Blue  Mountain  and  Jenolan  Plains  rising  above  it.  The 
rock  structure  is  also  shown  approximately,  explaining  the  reason 
why  the  soft  underlying  shales  were  not  attacked  during  this 
period. 

Fig. /of  PI.  xxxix.  represents  the  uplift  of  this  plain  for  3000 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  the  relation  of  its  structures  now  shows 
that  at  some  little  distance  inland  the  weak  shales  and  sandstones 
outcrop  high  above  sea-level,  while  east  of  Glenbrook  they  are 
still  below  that  level. 

To  digress  slightly,  it  will  be  seen  from  a  glance  at  the  diagrams 
that  the  hills  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  central  portions  were 
never  so  large  as  those  of  the  centre  itself : — 

(1.)  Since  the  elevations  were  not  so  pronounced  on  the 
marginal  or  coastal  portions  as  in  the  central  areas. 

(2.)  Owing  to  increased  river-action  on  the  marginal  areas  (the 
whole  of  the  drainage  acting  there)  the  result  being  that  broad 
valleys  are  there  developed  by  lateral  corrasion,  while  th«  cailons 
of  the  central  plateau  are  in  their  infancy. 

Thus  in  all  these  cycles  of  gradation  we  should  expect  the 
mountains  (unless  extremely  resistant)  away  from  the  central 
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portioiiJi  to  disnppear  iii^t,  and  greAt  plaiiia  to  exist  io  their  plftce^ 
while  consjiderable  flat-toppeci  mas^e^  occupy  ftlmost  the  whola  of 
the  centre** 

To  return  to  the  discusssion  of  the  elevation^  we  note  that  the 
atmama  received  a  marked  impetus  therefrom.  Instead  of  wind* 
ing  as  heretofore  sluggishly  over  the  wide  Lithgow  Plain,  they 
cas^caded  furiously  to  the  sea  and  proceeded  to  entreTich  them- 
selves  in  their  old  bRsins,  They  would  ahobe  eontined  to  steep 
narrow  carloti'^  until  they  could  saw  their  way  through  the  hard 
o  V  e  rly  i  n  g  sand  3 1 one .  A  a  t h  e  con  ae<|  u  en  t  H  a w  kes  b  u  ry  cu  t  i  t s  w  ay 
through  the  resistant  sand  stone  layer  between  Kichmond  and 
Broken  Bay,  eo  the  soft  layers  of  shale  between  Penrith  and 
Pic  ton  werfj  rapidly  attacked  by  the  lengthwise  course  of  the 
river.  It  could,  however,  only  cut  downwards  through  the  ahalej§ 
asi[uicklyas  the  hard  sandstone  allowed  the  lower  portion  of  the 
river  to  sink  through  iu  mass;  thus  the  subset; uent  Hawkesbury 
amused  itself  meanwhile  with  meandering  across  the  soft  layera, 
scooping  them  out  fnr  miles  in  its  migrations.  The  old  plateau 
(Miocene  'h  stream  once  floweil  through  Gletibrook,  traces  uf 
which  survive  in  the  large  conglomerates  occurring  there.  Ihe 
stream  at  that  pericd  doubtle-^s  ran  at  a  point  but  slightly  above 
sea-level,  600  feet  below  its  present  position.  Tracer  of  lower 
levels  may  be  seen  in  the  cuttings  between  Penrith  and  Glen- 
brook  and  on  the  large  fiat  at  8t.  ^ftirys.f 

The  cafion  cycle  was  the  period  of  exultation  for  the  Hawkea- 
bury.  During  the  previous  period  it  had  searched  out  the  weak 
spots  then  above  sea-level  and  had  developed  its  subsequent 
course  in  great  measure,  capturing  the  smaller  consequent  streams 
as  they  were  unable  to  cut  their  cailons  fast  enough  into  the  hard 
eastern  layers.  The  Nepean  appears  to  have  been  captured  in 
this  manner,  and  as  we  now  know  it  is  thus  an  obsequent  stream. 


•  E.  C.  Andrews,  '*  An  outline  of  the  Tertiary  History  of  New  England  " 
(and  references).     Rec.  Geol.  Surv.  N.S.  Wales,  vii.  1903. 

t  W.  B.  Clarke,  Sedimentary  Formations  of  New  South  Wales.  4th 
Edition,  and  map. 
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The  insignificant  remnants  of  these  so  captured  or  heheaded 
streams,  determined*  in  the  previous  cycle  and  modified  in  the 
cafion  period,  are  known  as  George's,  Port  Hacking  and  Cook's 
Rivers  and  the  greater  number  of  the  streams  of  the  Illawarra 
coast. 

Although,  as  was  mentioned  previously,  (a  statement  to  be 
amplified  later)  the  very  gradual  uplift  of  the  Lithgow  Plain 
allowed  the  Hawkesbury  to  entrench  itself  along  its  former  valley, 
it  is  natural  to  postulate  decided  stream-modifications  for  the 
caiion  cycle,  the  following  structures  being  competent  to  originate 
such  modifications : — 

(a)  The  fold   and   fault    passing   through   Glenbrook   and 

Kurrajong. 

(b)  The  Wianamatta  Shales  of  the  Penrith-Picton  area. 

(c)  The  great  warp-like  elevation. 

(fl)  The  elevation  of  soft  shales  and  other  strata  to  a  point 
considerably  above  sea-level. 
I'he  fold  and  associated  fault  have  been  described  in  some 
detail  by  Prof.  T.  W.  E.  David  f.  The  author,  from  topographical 
criteria,  is  inclined  to  assign  also  a  considerable  age  for  these 
movements.  By  some  the  fold  has  been  considered  as  the  move- 
ment which  drowned  the  coastal  valleys  in  late  Pleistocene^  time. 
In  these  earlier  discussions  the  evidence  yielded  by  caiion  cycle 
erosion  appears  to  have  been  overlooked.  Later  observations^ 
prove  the  plateau  to  have  passed  through  a  great  phase  of  degra- 
dation since  the  slow  movements  resulting  in  the  fold  and  later, 
fault.  A  considerable  time  appears  evident  for  the  movement 
because  of  the   opposite  pitches  shown,  illustrating   the   slow 

*  (a)  From  a  consideration  of  their  present  channels,  which  are  suited  to 
their  size.  (6)  Such  admirable  adjustment  of  streams  to  structure  as  shown 
here  is  the  work  of  more  than  one  cycle. 

f  **  An  Important  Geological  Fault  at  Kurrajong  Heights,  N.S.  Wales." 
Journ.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  xxxvi.  pp.  359-370  (and  references). 
I  C.  S.  Wilkinson. 
§  T.  W.  E.  David,  op.  cit.  p.  3^5. 
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m&nt  of  coastal  maaj«eB  to  one  ^et  of  conditioni^  and  later 
the  motion.  The  fold  and  fault  appear  to  date  back 
.  the  closing  stages^  of  tlie  plateau  (Lithgow)  cycle* 
^hment  of  the  old  plain  stream,  before  the  caiion  cycle 

ifnenceu,  along  a  line  fairly  coincident  with  the  general  di rec- 
ti uti  taken  by  the  gi*eat  fold,  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  throw 
the  age  of  the  movement  back  well  into  the  plateau  e3*de,  on  the 
ground  that  the  fault  line  predetermined  the  nver  coutbli  rather 
than  that  the  fault  followed  p»in.     The  Wiananmtta  Shales 

themselves,  however,  by  their  po  on  appear  competent  to  bring 
about  sutih  stream  deHection,  anu  until  further  observations  are 
ft  along  the  line  of  folding  and  faulting  tlie  w^riter  w^ould  he 
i  to  refer  the  age  of  the  movements  to  the  early  cafion 
SLft^Ti^"'  and  assign  the  prime  cause  of  the  longitudinal  course  of 
the  river  to  the  instability  of  the  shales  and  the  prevailing  ri)ck 
strike.  A  fine  problem  for  future  stuJy  is  thus  opened  up,  vii,, 
as  to  the  relative  age  of  river  and  folding,  for  faults  rarely  assume 
accidental  parallelism  with  streams. 

Possibly  the  movement  described  by  Prof.  David t  may  be  but 
a  fresh  slip  on  an  ancient  line  of  faulty  but  it  seems  abHolutaly 
demonstrated,  however,  that  the  fault  scarp  as  seen  to-day  does 
not  antedate  the  cafion  cycle.  River-development  mu^t  lie  the 
criterion  of  age  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

On  the  other  haml,  assuming  the  age  of  the  folding  to  post^ 
date  the  plateau  cycle,  it  appears  that  the  subsetjuent  Hawkeii- 
bury  had  practically  determined  its  course  Ijefore  the  folding  took 
place;  thus  the  influence  of  the  foUl  would  not  be  marked,  though 
its  guiding  action  appears  manifest  in  places. 

The  Wianamatta  3halea  are  doubtless  responsible  in  great 
measure  for  the  lengthwise  course  of  the  river.     On  the  great 

•  Very  probably  the  old  Hawkesbury  River  bed  of  Lapstone  Hill  belonged 
to  the  early  caflon  cycle,  and  the  post-basaltic  period  of  elevation  revived  the 
old  stream  which  had  previously  been  flowing  over  an  area  of  but  slight 
elevation. 

+  Loc.  cit. 
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Tertiary  deformation  they  kept  the  stream  within  their  area, 
while  allowing  great  freedom  of  lateral  movement. 

The  deformation  which  characterised  the  uplift  doubtless 
modified  some  of  the  beheaded  streams,  as  also  headwater  corra- 
sion,  although,  as  will  shortly  be  shown,  an  excessively  slow 
movement  is  evidenced  for  the  elevation,  thus  reducing  the  com- 
petence of  gravity  as  a  deviating  agent  to  a  minimum. 

The  signi6cance  of  a  weak  series  underlying  a  hard  shell 
beneath  base-level  during  the  plateau  cycles,  and  raised  thousands 
of  feet  above  that  datum  surface  in  the  cafion  period,  cannot  be 
overestimated  in  stream  modification.  After  the  initial  move- 
ments of  uplift  the  upper  streams  kept  gnawing  their  way  back 
into  the  sandstone,  forming  deep  caflons  therein,  with  alcoves 
and  recesses  branching  off  from  the  main  valleys,  while  waterfalls 
occupied  the  receding  niches  in  the  walls  of  masonry.  Some 
little  distance  west  of  Penrith  the  gradual  tilting  of  the  surface 
had  caused  the  underlying  shales  to  be  exposed  by  the  incising 
streams.  This  discovery  by  the  streams  was  the  signal  for  a 
marked  change  in  valley-making.  Instantly  **  sap|>ing  "  was  set 
up,  the  soft  shales  were  washed  out  by  vertical  and  lateral 
cutting,  the  weight  and  great  vertical  joints  of  the  overlying 
sandstone  causing  it  to  fracture  and  fall  in  wholesale  manner,  and 
a  wondrous  recession  of  the  cafion  walls  took  place,  the  V-shaped 
trenches  opening  out  into  very  broad  valleys.  The  upper  cliffs 
now  altered  their  steeply  sloping  attitude  to  great  vertical 
ramparts  (PI.  xl.).  Yet  along  their  lower  courses  the  aggregated 
waters  of  the  Hawkesbury  streams  are  still  forced  to  occupy  steep 
narrow  channels  only,  since  the  soft  underlying  shales  here  lie 
below  base-level,  and  the  cafion  cycle  is  not  of  sufficient  age  to 
have  allowed  the  streams  to  form  wide  valleys  in  the  hard  sand- 
stone. Tljus  the  upper  streams  of  the  WoUondilly,  Cox  and 
Capertee  valleys  occupy  broad  cafions,  which  open  out  lower  down 
into  the  main  stream  by  mere  "gaps."*     The  Hawkesbury  itself 


*  For  a  fuller  description  of  the  philosophy  of  this  mixture  of  **  iron  and 
clay  "  structares,  see  Memoirs  of  Geological  Survey  of  N.  S.  Wales.  Gteology . 
Vol.  3,  pp.  115-120  (J.  E.  Came,  F.G.S.). 
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aan's  Ferry  to  Sydney  is  a  narrow  gorge  sunken  into 

^f  Plain  and  bordered  by  monstrous  precipices.     Isl%*©ry 

material  lost  t<j  the  plateau  by  the  formation  of  tb© 

alleys  has  had  to  pass  througli  the  narrow  defile  of 

jjowf     Hawkesbury  to  the  sea. 

Lntere     ng  in  this  connect  ton,  also,  ia  the  choice  of  course 

adopted        the  Hawkesbur}-^  Ibelow  Penrith^  where  its  path  in  & 

cailon  sunken  in  a  plateau  about  700  feet  in  heigh tj  while  the 

short  track  to  the  sea  from  *^   irith  lies  through  a  plateau  only 

300  feet  above  sea-level  ana  composed  in  the  main  of  soft  shalee. 

This  Lower  Hawkesbury  course,  then,  teaches  four  mowt  im^ 

portant  lessons  :— 

(1).  That  the  river  sawed  its  way  through  the  coastal  sandstone 
as  the  land  was  warped  athwart  itn  course^  otherwise,  instead 
of  wandering  50  miles  out  of  its  way  to  attack  a  demae,  hard 
plateau  overtopping  the  surrounding  eastern  areas,  it  would  have 
been  forced  under  stress  of  gravity  to  take  the  Hne  of  » tempest 
descent  ovej-  the  deformed  area  to  the  sea,  viz.,  by  way  of  Sydney p 
where  the  warping  wa^  but  300  feet  above  sea- level. 

(2),  The  Hawkesbury  is  thus  seen  t^  be  a  revived  stream, 
whose  piratical  t-endencies  had  practically  determined  its  pre^nt 
direction  of  flow  in  the  preceding  plateau  cycle. 

The  wonderful  '*  adjustment  of  streams  to  structure"  (to 
employ  a  phrase  used  by  Prof.  W,  M.  Davis)  in  the  ease  of  thia 
stream  also  points  to  at  least  a  double  cycle  of  subat^rial  erosion* 
A  glance  at  any  ^ood  map  will  make  this  clear  to  students  of 
topography,  especially  if  examined  in  connection  with  its  piracy 
of  the  Shoalhaven  River. 

(3).  The  excessively  resistant  nature  of  the  upper  sandstone 
layer  as  compared  with  the  underlying  soft  beds. 

(4).  The  excessive  youth  of  the  cailon  cycle  as  compared  with 
the  time  occupied  in  the  formation  of  the  Lithgow  peneplain,  for 
in  the  plateau  cycle  great  areas  of  hard  sandstone  and  quartzite 
had  been  cut  away  to  sea-level,  whereas  cailons  only  express  the 
loss  suffered  since  the  last  great  uplift.  Untrained  minds  would 
be  liable  to  be  overawed  by  the  tale  of  erosion  as  revealed  by  a 
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review  of  the  tremendous  gulches  of  the  cafion  cycle  and  would 
see  nothing  phenomenal  in  the  sluggish  meanderings  of  a  great 
river  flowing  over  a  broad  plain  at  sea-level.  Yet  in  the  latter 
case  the  great  plateau  which  gave  birth  to  the  stream  has 
entirely  vanished  from  the  field,  while  the  gorgeous  cafions  (Plate 
xlL)  incised  in  the  high  lands  to-day  evidence  the  mere  start  of 
those  activities  which  in  the  case  of  the  plain  have  completely 
removed  the  towering  mountains  from  the  landscape,  involving 
in  its  accomplishment  the  passage  of  untold  years. 

Another  important,  lesson  will  be  dwelt  upon  when  discussing 
the  origin  of  Sydney  Harbour. 

Sydney  Harbour,  Botany  Bay,  the  Parramatta  River  and  Port 
Hacking  represent  valleys  cut  in  the  sandstone  by  small  streams.* 
They  had  no  large  bodies  of  water  with  which  to  develop  broad 
flood  plains,  and  contented  themselves  with  excavating  small 
branching  valleys,  broadening  here  and  there,  as  at  Botany  and 
Botany  Bay,  where  soft  layers  of  rock  and  shale  were  discovered. 

At  this  period,  when  the  cafion  cycle  had  progressed  so  far 
that  the  rivers  presented  essentially  the  same  features  as  they 
possess  to-day,  (Plate  xxxix.,  fig.  g)  the  coast-line  contained  no 
harbours,  for,  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the  close  of  the  previous 
plateau  cycle,  we  shall  see  that  the  Tertiary  uplift  had  operated 
so  as  to  drown  the  old  shore-line,  and  a  long  unroughened  coast- 
line was  initiated,  the  warping  of  the  old  plain  causing  the  shore- 
line to  take  on  the  appearance  of  a  huge  embayment.  The 
waves  soon  began  cutting  in  close  to  the  land,  at  the  same  time 
building  in  the  waste  below  wave-base  to  form  the  continental 
delta.  Clifls  were  formed  in  the  hard  sandstone,  and  shoals  and 
forelands  then  for  a  period  protected  the  land.  Afterwards  the 
sea  encroached  still  further,  and  great  clifls  became  the  expres- 
sion of  the  later  attack  of  the  sea  on  the  coast.  All  this  time 
the  streams  had  quietly  been  cutting  their  way  into  the  smooth 
uplifted  plain,  and  from  the  first  mild  roughening  of  the  surface 

*  A  study  of  their  valleys  points  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  rejuvenated 
streams  in  part,  which  had  been  beheaded  in  the  plateau  cycle. 
52 
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they  had  gradually  cut  a  host  of  valleys  to  base-level  along  their 

lower  courses.     The  coast  may  at  this  advanced  peritxl  of  marine 

si  on   l)e  considered  from  two  standpoints  :  firatlyi  as   being 

lutely   irregular  ;   second ly^  as    ijeing   broadly   very   regular, 

'  latter  is  the  result  of  long-continued  marine  erosion,   the 

lULjjier  as  being  due  to  the  action  of  streams  on  weak  structures, 

A  regular  network  of  dykea  exists  in  the  Sydney  sandstones,  and 

these  quickly  became  guiding  linen  for  streamlets.     The   larger 

irregularities  were  the  caftons  of  the  George's,  Parramatta,  and 

Haw kes bury  Rivers. 

A  measure  of  the  amount  of  shoaling  for  the  shore  of  this 
period  is  supplied  by  a  calculation  of  the  amount  of  material  lost 
to  the  mountains  by  the  excavation  therein  of  valleys  auch  aa 
thoae  of  the  Hawkesbury  and  its  tributaries. 

PoST-TEttTIARV    SfBglDENCK. 

After  cornision  had  readied  the  atage  when  the  coast-line  was 
regular  and  harbour  less*  and  the  numerous  streams  discharged 
into  the  shallow  sea  at  the  shore-Hne,  the  coaat  and  shore  l^egan 
to  sink  very  gradually,  the  sea  trespassed  over  the  shandy  shoals 
and  ran  far  into  the  drowned  river  %^aUeys»  converting  them  into 
magnificent  harbours  (Plates  xlii,*xHii,).  The  movement  was 
diiferential,  and  probably  resulted  in  a  slight  elevation  for  the 
central  areas,  Kivers  like  the  Hawkesbury  had  cut  their  channels 
down  almost  to  base-level  for  long  distances^  yet  the  sea  trespassed 
over  such  areas  only.  At  various  points  along  the  shore-line  or 
thereabouts  an  estimate  can  be  obtained  of  the  amount  of  drown- 
ing. At  Peat's  Ferry,  where  the  river  originally  flowed  at  sea- 
level,  the  depth  of  the  old  valley  floor  below  the  present  water- 
way would  give  the  amount  of  subsidence  at  that  point.  The 
amount  of  drowning  was  probably  about  200  feet  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  shore-line.* 

Sydney  Harbour  was  formed  by  the  drowning  and  betrunkitig 
of  the  Parramatta  and  Lane  Cove  Creeks.      North  and  South 

♦  T.  W.  E.  David,  Journ.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  xxx.  1896,  p.  57. 
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Heads  were  ako  converted  into  islands  by  the  sinkings  sea 
passages  existing  at  Manly  and  Bondi.  Brisbane  Water,  Broken 
Bay,  Botany  Bay  and  Port  Hacking  (Plate  xliii.)  were  also 
formed  by  the  drowning  of  the  Hawkesbury,  George's,  and 
Hacking  Rivers.  The  tiny  caflons  excavated  in  the  weak  coast 
spots  by  the  streams  were  also  converted  into  such  inlets  as 
Bronte  and  Maroubra. 

This  movement  of  subsidence  is  very  youthful,  since  the  main 
streams  present  the  same  appearance  as  they  possessed  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  sinking,  all  the  salient  features  of  the  valleys 
being  determined  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  cation  cycle. 

The  movement  appears  to  have  been  completed  for  a  consider- 
able period,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  characteristic  hay  bars  of  the 
coast  between  Port  Hacking  and  Broken  Bay.  These  bay  bars 
will  be  more  fully  described  when  discussing  the  vibration  of 
elevation  which  succeeded  the  oscillation  of  subsidence. 

The  rivers,  however,  still  sent  down  their  loads  of  sand  and 
mud,  and  thus  commenced  to  fill  up  the  magnificent  series  of 
harbours  formed  by  the  drowning.  The  floods  of  the  Hawkes- 
bury silted  up  the  lower  salt-water  channel,  probably  possessing, 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  drowning,  over  a  hundred  feet  of  water. 
The  dominant  currents  also  swept  the  river  loads  and  cliff  debris 
into  sheltered  spots  to  form  wide  shoals. 

The  sinking  of  the  shore-line  allowed  the  sea  to  advance  and 
rapidly  undermine  the  cliffs.  The  movement  is  still  youthful,  as 
may  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  cliffs  between  Port  Jackson  and 
Botany  Bay,  where  the  250  feet  walls  end  abruptly  in  8  to  10 
fathoms  of  water,  thus  showing  that  the  formation  of  forelands 
and  beaches  in  that  locality  is  still  distant  in  point  of  time. 

Recent  Elevation. 

After  the  partial  shoaling  up  of  salt-water  arms  like  Broken 
and  Botany  Bays  a  slight  movement  or  vibration  of  elevation 
ensued  for  the  coast.  In  the  Sydney  district  its  vertical  range 
along  the  shore-line  probably  did  not  exceed  10  or  15  feet.  Its 
effect  was  to  convert  into  dry  land  the  shoals  formed  by  the  tide 
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current  action  in  the  previous  oscillation  of  subsidence.  The 
M^i^vement  is  extremely  recent,  even  his  tone  ally  considereH,  sino* 
very  little  chiinge^  have  Wen  effect €d  by  the  streams  even  on  th^ 
«i«^  flats  (co&'*ial  plains)  of  incoherent  ^and.     Probably  \Q0  or 

years  would  embrace  the  period  of  lime  since  the  movt*ineiit, 

A  brief  description  of  several  portions  of  the  sh^re-tttie  of 
Sydney  will  illustrate  the  significance  of  the  recent  subnideuce 
and  much  more  recent  uplift  ^^^^l  f urinsh  an  explanation  of  some 
of  the  moeit  interesting  topo^i..*{»»cal  features  of  the  sea-margitu 

(a)  Dominanl  Wind  and  CnrrefU. — Let  B  represent  the 
dominant  wind  of  any  region,  the   dominant  current  i&  sUiown 

for  the  coast  by  the  arrow  c  acUng 
in  the  hirger  angle  made  by  ibe 
course  of  the  wind  with  the  shore- 
line. This  wind  appears  to  be-  from 
the  south-south-east,  near  Sydney, 
as  evidenced  by  the  general  directioci 
which  the  sand  dune»  of  Kronullv^ 
Lady  RobinM>n's  Bench  and  Bondi 
incHne,  or  the  prt?vailirg  inclination 
of  the  vegetation  on  the  expo^d 
head  land^.  Prevailingaiid  dom  in  au  t 
currents  must  not  W  confused.  A 
current  may  set  from  the  north  for 
nine  months  in  the  year  and  yet  not 
accomplish  a  tithe  of  the  work 
Fig.  2.— Diagram  iUustrating  accomplished  by  one  acting  fiercely 
dominant  wind  and  resulting  f^^  ^^^  g^^^. jj  during  the  remaininff 
dommant  current.  i        .  i  *  , 

three  months,  since  work  performed 

varies  as  the  sixth  power  of  the  current  velocity.  Thus,  if  a 
current  from  the  north  perform  a  certain  work,  a  current  from 
the  south  moving  at  three  times  the  velocity  will  perform  729 
times  the  task  of  the  weaker  current.  In  this  connection  also 
must  be  considered  the  work  performed  by  waves  during  severe 
storms. 
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(b)  Bondi, — During  the  Post-Tertiary  oscillation  of  subsidence 
South  Head  was  converted  into  an  island,  a  long  passage  con- 
necting sea  and  harbour  by  way  of  Bondi  and  Rose  Bay.  The 
dominant  along-shore  current  brought  sand  and  waste  lost  to  the 
Waverley  cliffs  into  the  gap;  and  a  bar  was  quickly  formed  in 
the  passage.  Tlie  dominant  wind  has  free  play  at  Bondi,  and  the 
bar  was  quickly  piled  up  above  the  waves  by  the  heavy  wind. 
Several  old  shore-lines  were  formed  in  this  way  as  the  bar  grew 
seawards,  with  shallow  troughs  between  the  old  beaches.  Silting 
took  place  in  the  blocked  passage  on  the  harbour  side,  and  in 
course  of  time  a  shoal  whs  formed  above  water  at  low  tide.  The 
recent  movement  of  elevation  converted  the  shoals  and  shore- 
lines into  dry  land,  and  the  dominant  southerly  wind  piled  up 
huge  sand  dunes  on  the  former  beach-lines  and  shoals. 

It  is  probable  that  the  sea  is  even  now  encroaching  on  its 
former  work.  In  that  case  peat  or  allied  material  which  once 
grew  in  the  troughs  between  the  successive  shore-lines  will  be 
exposed  on  the  beach  during  storms. 

An  interesting  problem  in  structure  is  suggested  by  a  study  of 
Bondi.  'J'he  underlying  sand  masses  represent  tide  and  marine 
current  action;  the  long  curving  and  now  buried  beach-lines 
represent  wind-action;  while  the  present  masses  of  sand  dunes 
under  which  the  marine  sediments  are  buried  also  are  wind- 
blown. It  may  be  possible  that  many  areas  in  the  Hawkesbury 
Sandstone  may  represent  closely  related  sea  and  wind  action. 
The  writer  intends  to  present  a  short  not«  in  the  near  future  on 
the  structure  of  the  Triassic  Sandstones  of  Sydney. 

(c)  Maidy. — North  Head  also  was  converted  into  an  island 
during  the  recent  movement  of  subsidence.  As  for  the  present 
flat  on  which  Manly  is  situated,  it  will  be  evident  at  once  that 
its  seaward  aspect  does  not  face  the  dominant  wind,  and  that  it 
is  screened  also  in  great  measure  from  it  as  it  sweeps  across  the 
harbour. 

The  heavy  waves  battered  North  Head,  and  produced  great 
quantities  of  sand,  which  were  swept  northwards  by  the  dominant 
current.     In  a  minor  degree  also  the  gentler  current  from  the 
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north  brought  sand  into  the  area  under  consideration.  The 
Manlj  Ohannel  formed  a  quiet  spot  where  the  currents  had  little 
power  Thus  a  great  deal  of  the  loss  to  the  cliffs  by  marine 
erojsion,  and  to  the  neighbouring  land  surface-s  bystreamt4,fell  away 
from  the  centre  current,  and  was  deposited  to  form  a  ehoal  at  low 
tide  in  the  passage.  Wave-action  was  not  strongly  marked.  In 
course  of  time  a  shoal  grew  across  the  channel.  At  high  tides 
the  shoal  would  be  completely  covered,  while  in  times  of  dead  low 
spring  tides  the  greater  portion  of  the  shoal  would  possibly  be 
converted  into  dry  land,  and  a  narrow  channel  only  connect  sea 
and  harbour  together  at  the  gap.  The  recent  elevation  carried 
the  shoal  some  10  feet  higher^  thus  converting  it  into  dry  land, 
in  which,  however,  a  slight  tidal  channel  would  still  exist. 
Marine  erosion,  dominant  current,  tide  and  elevation  are  thus  the 
key  to  the  origin  of  Manly, 

The  coastal  plain  continuous  with  the  Manly  flat  had  a  similar 
origin,  although  here  the  dominant  wind  had  some  piny,  and  tbe 
conditions  are  at  times  similar  to  those  obtaining  at  Bondi,  A 
couple  of  araail  creeks  were  daumied  back  by  bay  i>ar^,  and  the 
lagoons  thus  formed  were  silted  up  in  part.  The  recent  vibration 
of  elevation  converted  these  into  flats  above  the  reach  of  the 
highest  tides. 

Such  an  island,  as  North  Head,  tied  to  the  mainland  by  a  sand 
bar  or  flat  is  called  a  "  tombolo."*  . 

Mr.  L.  Gundlach,  Civil  Enginner,  informs  me  that  Manly  flat 
is  composed  of  sand  for  at  least  1 6  feet  below  the  present  surfaoe, 
as  revealed  by  sewage  excavations. 

(d)  Sydney  Harbour. — Had  the  Hawkesbury  outletted  in  the 
vicinity  of  Botany  £ay  or  Port  Hacking,  the  enormous  amount  of 
debris  carried  out  to  sea  in  times  of  flood  would  be  borne  along 
shore  by  the  dominant  north  current  and  deposited  between  the 
Heads   in   part  as  being  a  place  of  slight  current.     Thus   the 

♦  F.  P.  Gulliver,  "Shoreline  Topography."  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci. 
xxxiv.,  1899. 
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entrance  to  the  Harbour  would  have  been  speedily  blocked  up  as 
the  Manly  Channel  has  already  become. 

(2).  The  products  of  marine  erosion  will  in  time  to  come  be 
borne  along  shore  from  the  cliflfe  between  Sydney  Harbour  and 
Botany  Bay,  and  distributed  to  form  a  huge  wing-like  bar  curving 
north  and  west  from  South  Head.  Beaches  also  will  probably 
then  exist  under  the  cliffs. 

(3).  The  streams  which  flow  into  Port  Jackson  are  insignificant 
(owing  to  the  former  piracy  by  the  Hawkesbury),  and  possess 
very  little  loads  in  time  of  flood.  The  action  of  these  tiny 
streams  will  be  to  gradually  silt  up  their  own  salt-water  channels 
first,  the  time  being  far  away  when  they  can  seriously  affect 
harbour  navigation. 

(4).  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Hawkesbury  developed  a 
lengthwise  course  which,  running  north  and  south  but  a  short 
distance  west  of  Sydney,  captured  the  headwaters  of  the  other 
consequent  streams.  Here  then  we  see  the  beneficial  effects  of 
this  stream  piracy  on  the  commercial  aspect  of  Sydney  Harbour, 
since  otherwise  its  streams  would  be  possessed  of  considerable 
loads,  the  action  of  which  would  be  to  rapidly  silt  up  the  water- 
way. 

Thus,  briefly,  it  owes  its  importance  to  its  steep  off-shores,  and 
the  absence  of  considerable  streams  discharging  either  into  it  or 
into  the  sea  immediately  to  the  south. 

(e)  Botany  Bay, — The  huge  sand  flats  and  dunes  skirting  this 
bay  are  additional  instances  of  the  operation  of  forces  discussed 
in  connection  with  Sydney  Harbour. 

1.  Kronulla  Beach  faces  the  dominant  wind,  and  encroachment 
on  the  bay  is  shown  by  the  rapid  accumulation  of  huge  sand 
dunes  during  south-east  storms. 

2.  Lady  Robinson's  Beach  is  a  magnificent  example  of  a  series 
of  parallel  bay-bars  formed  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  During  the 
movement  of  subsidence  the  waste  brought  down  by  George's  and 
Cook's  Rivers,  as  also  in  large  measure  that  swept  into  the  bay 
by  along-shore  transportation,  silted   up  the  bay  in   part,  and 
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iUowed  the  heary  waves  coming  in  through  the  Botany  HeW^ 
'^  form  a.  great  sand  bar  about  1^000  yards  inland  of  the  present 

iy  Robin SDii*s  Beach.  On  thiii  ssand-bai  formed  by  the  hea^'y 
^mma  and  about  six  miles  io  length  the  wind  piled  up  tiand  to 
1  a  beach  f^eaward  of  tho  original  shoredtne,  and  ^separated 
M^Ace  by  a  lagoon  from  300  to  600  yarrU  in  width.  The  flat 
di'ained  by  the  present  Muddy  Creek  indicates  the  ^^ite  of  this 
old  lagoon.  As  more  material  was  swept  into  the  bay,  the  bar 
grew  off-shore,  and  another  bea^uh  wbwi  piled  up  by  the  wind.^. 
Thus  two  great  curving  parallel  bars  were  formed,  separated  l>y 
a  long  shallow  trough.  Many  time?*  this  action  was  repeated 
until  a  whole  series  of  sympathetically  curving  bars  (beaches) 
with  rounded  tops  and  long  rolling  troughs  were  fonnedj  and 
totalling  about  1,000  yards  in  width  (Plate  xliv.).  The  crests 
are  several  miles  in  length,  and  the  intervening  troughs  are  from 
G  to  15  feet  lower.  Doubtless  peaty  growths  will  l>e  found  in 
various  places  under  the  surface,  representing  marshy  conditions 
of  the  inter-beach  areas.  The  shape  of  the  beaches  indtcat^^ 
bottom  acrion,  the  horns  giving  it  a  Kymractrical  concave  as[jecl 
to  the  heavier  seas,  aloEig-share  transportation  being  tiegligible. 

Subsequently  to  this  formation  came  the  very  Inte  elevation  of 
aume  10  feet,  and  tiie  series  of  sand  bars  and  as?*ociatt?d  trough 
areas  became  drj"-  land. 

Another  bar  is  now  forming  at  a  short  distance  off-shore.  As 
time  advances  Muddy  Creek  will  become  dry  land — in  fact  it  has 
advanced  partly  to  that  stage  from  the  lagoon  marsh  meadow  by 
draining. 

3.  Shea* 8  Creek, — This,  as  has  been  shown  in  detail  by  Prof. 
T.  W.  E.  David  and  R.  Etheridge,  Junr.,*  evidences  the  action 
of  the  recent  oscillation  of  subsidence.  Botany  Bay,  as  shown 
by  their  map,  formerly  ex t-ended  to  Redfern,  but  shoaling  ensued, 
and  the  recent  elevation  converted  the  shoals  to  dry  land  and 
mud  flats.     These  flats  represent  tlie  shoaling  of  quieter  waters. 


*Journ.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  X.S.  Wales,  xxx.,  1S96.  pp.  1 58- 185. 
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contrasted  with  the  conditions  obtaining  simultaneously  at  Lady 
Robinson's  Beach. 

(/)  The  Hawkeshury  River, — Visitors  to  Gosford  will  remember 
that  the  train  travels  for  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  over  a  sand-flat 
as  Woy  Woy  is  approached.  It  is  raised  a  few  feet  only  above 
sea-level,  is  composed  of  sand,  and  contains  many  thousands  of 
shells  in  its  upper  portions  exactly  similar  to  those  occurring  in 
the  associated  waters.  The  surface  is  not  irregular  like  those 
sand  heaps  piled  up  by  winds,  or  those  formed  by  heavy  waters 
and  winds  as  at  Lady  Robinson's  Beach.  There  are  also,  in  this 
secluded  spot,  no  waves  ^competent  to  pile  up  sand-bars,  nor 
streams  capable  of  forming  deltas  high  above  sea-level. 

When  the  oscillation  of  subsidence  occurred  which  converted 
the  Lower  Hawesbury  and  its  branches  into  salt-water  bays,  the 
loads  of  sand  and  silt  still  brought  down  from  the  Blue  Mountains 
and  Goulburn  River  District  by  the  floods  were  partly  swept  out 
to  sea  along  the  main  channel,  and  partly  deposited  by  the  lagging 
current  in  the  sheltered  arms  of  the  river.  Debris  ako  was 
brought  down  from  the  neighbouring  hills  by  the  streams  entering 
from  about  Gosford  and  Woy  Woy,  and  rearranged  by  the  tides 
to  form  wide  shoals  in  the  quieter  spots,  on  which,  as  they 
approached  the  surface,  whole  hosts  of  shells  grew.  A  slight 
movement  of  elevation  then  converted  these  shell-flats  into  dry 
land  habitable  by  man. 

A  similar  explanation  accounts  for  the  great  flats  skirting  Lake 
Macquarie,  and  crossed  on  their  western  margins  by  the  Newcastle 
trains. 

{g)  Narrabeen,  Rock  Lily,  Dee  Why  and  Curl  Curl  Lagoons. — 
Plate  xliv.,  supplied  by  Mr.  M.  Morrison,  illustrates  the  general 
appearance  of  this  portion  of  the  coast.  To  understand  the 
successive  stages  of  growth,  we  must  refer  to  the  activities  in 
operation  since  the  initiation  of  the  cailon  cycle.  The  general 
uplift  which  resulted  in  a  warp  for  the  Sydney  area  probably 
submerged  the  old  coast-line  of  the  Lithgow  plain,  as  is  evidenced 
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by  the  pe<mliflr  ch  a  rac  ter  of  t  be  topography.  *  D  u  rin  g  the  Li  th  go w 
cycle  the  rivers  had  push*^d  their  loads  ofF-shorej  »nd  the  sea 
current  ft  had  built  them  into  the  smooth  continental  shelf  below 
wave  attack.  A  wide  sloping  «helf  wrh  thus  brought  alK}Ut  at 
the  clofie  of  the  period^  and  the  sedimentation  on  that  sheif  was 
more  deeply  buried  by  the  warping*  During  the  period  between 
the  birth  of  the  canon  cycle  and  the  recent  drowning  the  rivers 
sent  down  huge  loads  of  wai^te  from  the  highland^  which  were 
redistributed  by  the  sea  to  furnish  another  coat  to  the  already 
smooth  off-shore  deposits  of  the  plateau  cycle.  At  the  same  time 
the  ijea  rapidly  encroached  on  the  coastal  strip^  the  land  retreating 
until  Jiuge  cliffs  were  formed.  A  measure  of  the  amount  of  this 
sea-attack  is  difficult  to  arrive  at,  as  the  land  slope  is  irregular — 
now  gently  convex  and  now  concave  to  the  sky — and  does  not 
represent  an  even  inclination  seawards  Gear  Sydney. t  In  any 
case  a  considerable  encroachmeut  is  indicated  by  an  attempted 
reistoration  of  the  old  slopes,  probably  exceeding  10  miles  in  width.  J 
A  large  fault  appears  to  be  indicated  for  the  Nowra  District, 
On  the  south  of  the  8hi>alhaven  River,  the  Lithgow  Plain  rises 

*  H  we  msarae  that  the  warping  mdaced  devotion  over  the  coa^t-lme  df 
the  pUtea-a  cycle,  theu  we  are  f oread  to  one  of  two  cmiclawoos  Irora  the 
CTidenoe  of  the  topography:  - 

{I  I  Either  the  cover  of  marme  <  off  -  shore »  deposits  laid  down  on  the  shore 
of  the  plateaa  period  and  now  forming  the  plateau  around  Berowra,  Sydn^, 
and  Illawarra  has  been  completely  removed  during  the  cafion  cycle,  and  that 
too  in  certain  places  where  such  sediment  would  be  particularly  favoarablj 
situated  as  regards  preservation;  and  moreover,  from  a  consideration  of  saeh 
presumably  stripped  areas,  the  off-shore  base  mast  have  been  very  regular. 

(2)  Or  (assuming  that  the  present  coastal  plateau  is  not  of  marine  erosion) 
marine  erosion  in  the  cafton  cycle  has  allowed  the  sea  to  considerablj 
encroach  on  the  elevated  area,  eating  it  back  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
**  plateau  cycle  "  shore-line. 

t  Ante,  p.  789. 

\  Consider,  for  example,  the  effect  of  marine  erosion  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Illawarra.  Here  the  waves  have  cut  the  land  down  from  nothing  at  the 
shore-line  in  early  canon  cycle  times  to  escarpments  2,000  feet  in  height  near 
the  present  shore-line,  the  late  elevation  causing  the  sea  to  retreat  consider- 
ably.    Here  again  we  have  a  measure  of  the  great  age  of  the  canon  cycle. 
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gradually  from  near  sea-level  to  a  height  of  over  2,000  feet  some 
30  miles  in  a  westerly  and  south-westerly  direction,  while 
immediately  to  the  north,  across  the  Shoalhaven,  rises  the  great 
escarpment  of  the  Lithgow  Plain  some  2,000  feet  in  height. 

By  the  removal  of  the  land  waste,  the  former  smooth  and  later 
warped  plain  was  roughened  into  valleys  and  ridges,  reduction 
almost  to  base-level  occurring  along  the  lower  streaip  courses. 
The  recent  subsidence  converted  these  valleys  to  bays  and 
harbours,  as  explained  earlier  in  these  notes.  The  sea  dashing 
into  bays  of  open  type  like  the  original  Narrabeen  and  Rock  Lily 
indents  formed  huge  bars  across  their  entrances,  and  impounded 
the  inner  waters  to  form  lagoons.  Bars|  of  the  Narrabeen  type 
show  several  aggradational  lines  of  beach-growth  according  to 
the  observations  of  Mr.  M.  Morrison  and  myself.  In  all  cases 
the  influence  of  a  dominant  current  from  the  south  is  inferred 
from  the  occurrence  of  wedge-shaped  bars  attached  by  their  bases 
to  headlands  forming  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  indents, 
while  their  northern  ends  are  free,  the  lagoon  outlets  being  in  all 
cases  jammed  closely  up  to  the  headlands  on  the  northern  aspect 
of  the  lagoons.  No  dominant  overlaps  occur,  however,  bottom 
action  being  more  pronounced.  With  the  formation  of  the 
lagoons  the  force  of  the  sea  was  able  more  rapidly  to  steepen  the 
shore-slope  instead  of  being  fruitlessly  expended  in  the  smooth 
waters  of  an  inlet.  The  waste  brought  down  by  the  coastal 
streams  and  the  sand  blown  over  the  bar  by  the  dominant  wind 
were  now  carried  into  the  lagoons  and  redistributed  by  the  tides 
to  form  shoals.  Before  complete  silting  up  ensued  the  recent 
vibration  of  elevation  occurred,  and  the  old  bays  were  transformed 
into  huge  flats,  backed  up  by  high  broad  belts  of  sand  dunes 
(beaches),  with  small  residual  lagoons  representing  the  still 
unshoaled  portions.  Sequential  stages  in  the  shore-line  topo- 
graphy will  be  the  complete  filling  of  the  lagoons,  the  formation 

:^  The  explanation  of  the  cause  of  these  bay  bars  will  be  dealt  with  in  a 
future  note  on  the  submarine  platform  of  New  South  Wales.  Along-shore 
currents,  combined  with  maximum  wave  action  to  form  a  steepening  of  the 
shore  by  accumulation,  is  doubtless  the  explanation. 
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of  other  bar^j  and  beaches  further  off-shore,  and  then  the  steady 
march  ialand  of  the  sea  with  destruction  of  the  present  bars^ 
beaohea  and  lagoon*meadowH,  concomit-antly  with  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  neighbouring  and  distant  hills  by  the  forces  of 
subaerial  erosion. 

All  theae  pointy  can  be  clearly  made  out  by  the  aWerver  from 
the  Sydney  cliffs  or  coastal  plaint^^  and  thus  are  accei^sihle  to  any 
metropolitan  resident.  The  additional  recommendation  in  their 
favour  is  that  they  may  be  appreciated  by  the  *^  man  w  ho  rum,*' 
and  depend  not  for  their  understanding  on  laborious  ot>servation 
and  skilled  laboratory  research.  A  wonderful  charm  is  thu« 
found  to  invest  our  characteristic  ncenery,  since  ability  to  ti^ac© 
the  antecedent  stages  of  the  more  prominent  "facts  of  form"  in 
a  landscape  cannot  but  conduce  to  the  pleasure  of  contemplating 
Bights  at  once  noble  and  beautiful  from  the  purely  emotional 
point  of  view.  The  consideration  of  the  control  of  population  by 
the  great  uplift,  the  slight  movements  of  later  drowning,  the  pro^ 
found  cafionsof  the  Upper  Hawkesbury,  the  thievish  propensities 
of  that  stream,  the  barren  sandstone  and  n>ural  sea- fronts  of 
Sydney,  al-so  afford  delightful  cogitational  exercises  and  ilhi?** 
trata  the  utter  insignificance  of  man,  the  reflective,  when  opposed 
to  natural  activities. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES  XXXIX.-XLIV. 

Plato  xxxix. — Ideal  Sections  across  the  Blue  Mountains  during  various  Cycles. 
Fig.  a. — Jenolan  Plain  at  close  of  Cycle. 
Fig.  h, — Jenolan  Plain  after  elevation. 
Fig.  c— Blue  Mountain  Plain  at  close  of  Cycle. 
Fig.  d.— Blue  Mountain  Plain  after  elevation. 
Fig.  e. — Llthgow  Plain  at  close  of  Cycle. 
Fig.  /.— Lithgow  Plain  after  elevation. 

Fig.  ^.—Present  contour  illustrating  insignificance  of  denudation  during 
canon  cycle  compared  with  that  of  Plateau  periods. 

Plate  xl. — Govett's  Leap,  illustrating  canon-formation  in  alternating  hard 
and  soft  layers  of  rock.     Photo  by  A.  E.  Dyer. 

Plate  xli. — Valley  of  Grose,  illustrating  denudation  during  Caflon  Cycle. 
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Plate  xlii. — Pittwater  (Lower  Hawkesbury),  illastrating  drowned  vallejs. 
Post-Tertiary  subsidence.     Photo  by  A.  E.  Dyer. 

Plate  xliii. — View  of  the  Lithgow  Peneplain,  showing  the  oaiion  cat  by  the 
Port  Hacking  River,  and  the  later  drowning  of  the  same.  Photo 
by  A.  E.  Dyer. 

Plate  xliv. — Map  of  Sydney  district,  showing  extent  of  recent  allaviam, 
deposited  during  recent  subsidence  and  exposed  by  more  recent 
elevation.    Drawn  by  M.  Morrison. 

The  stippled  area  shows  the  area  occupied  by  recent  alluvium  as  mapped 
by  Mr.  M.  Morrison. 

The  area  indicated  by  hatching  shows  recent  alluvium  mapped  by  Prof. 
David. 

The  influence  of  a  current  from  the  South  is  shown  by  the  characteristic 
disposition  of  the  Narrabeen  type  of  bar. 


mi 


THE  SLIME  OF  DB 51  AVIUM  FULLULAWB. 

By  R.  Greig  ^MfTH,  D.Sc,  Maclba^y  Bacteriologist  to  the 

Society. 

During  the  investigation  into  the  etiology  of  the  gmn-flux  of 
the  peach  and  alraond,  a  mould  was  iaolated  which,  pending 
further  examination,  was  called  a  d  em  a  ti  urn -yeast,*  "CTpon 
saccharose  media,  it  apf>eared  aa  a  raised  glistening  growth  which 
eventually  became  dulL  The  culture  had  an  appearance  which 
suggested  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  slime  which  was  most 
noticeable  when  the  growth  was  raised  from  the  surface  of  the 
medio  m.  It  then  appeared  t^  be  attached  to  the  agar  by  a 
slimy  substance, 

Dmiatinm  pidhilan^  has  been  credited  with  the  production  of 
a  gummosia  {]  gum-flux)  of  the  plum  by  Maaseef,  and  WortmannJ 
has  claimed  that  it  causes  a  viscosity  in  musts  and  wines.  It  is 
known|  to  produce  a  slimy  or  ropy  consistency  of  unhopped  beer- 
wort. 

If  the  ejcamination  of  the  cultures  of  the  mould  should  reveal 
the  presence  of  a  sjum  or  sHmSjand  if  thta  should  prove  to  consiat 
of  arabin  or  metarabin,  then  the  rdle  of  the  organism  in  con- 
tributing to  the  gum-flux  of  the  peach,  almond  and  other  fruits 
would  require  consideration. 

When  time  permitted,  I  investigated  the  mould  and  found  that 
it  undoubtedly  was  Dematium  pullulans. 

A  quantity  of  the  mould  was  obtained  by  growing  it  upon  the 
surfaces  of  plates  of  saccharose-potato  agar.     Furthermore,  flasks 

*  Antea,  p.  129. 
t  Kew  Bulletin,  1899. 
t  See  Meissner,  Cent.  f.  Bakt.  2,  v.  232. 
§  See   Lindner,    Cent.    f.    Bakt.   iii.   750,   and   Betriebskontrolle   in   den 
Garungsgewerben  (1898),  218. 
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of  saccharose  nutrient  fluid*  were  infected.  After  having  stood  in 
a  cupboard  for  some  months,  these  contained  a  number  of  films  of  a 
tough  slimy  consistency  that  had  formed  on  the  surface  and  had 
fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  culture  fluid.  The  fluid  itself  was  some- 
what viscous,  although  it  could  not  be  called  ropy,  and  the  viscosity 
was  most  pronounced  when  the  medium  contained  chalk. 

A  portion  of  the  agar-culture  suspension  was  boiled  with  1  % 
sodium  hydrate.  The  emulsion  contracted  to  a  curd,  leaving  a 
clear  fluid.  The  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  fluid  produced  no 
precipitation,  showing  that  dilute  alkali  was  powerless  to  extract 
any  gum  carbohydrates  from  the  growth.  Another  portion  was 
boiled  with  1  %  hydrochloric  acid.  The  suspended  matter  dis- 
tributed itself  throughout  the  acid  in  floccules  and  did  not  con- 
tract into  a  curd  as  with  dilute  soda.  The  acid  filtrate  after 
neutralisation  gave  a  partly  flocculent  and  partly  stringy  precipi- 
tate upon  the  addition  of  alcohol.  The  nature  of  the  precipitate 
showed  that  a  gummy  body  had  been  extracted  by  the  dilute  acid, 
and  this  solvent  was  accordingly  used  in  the  further  treatment 
of  the  suspension. 

The  remainder  of  the  suspended  growths  was  diluted  with 
water,  and  hydrochloric  acid  was  added  to  make  a  1  %  solution, 
after  which  it  was  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  some  hours. 
The  fluid  was  then  strained  through  calico  and  filtered.  Further 
treatment  of  the  insoluble  matter  was  found  to  be  unnecessary, 
as  everything  soluble  in  acid  and  precipitable  by  alcohol  had 
been  removed.  The  tiltrat^e,  after  neutralisation,  was  evaporated 
to  small  volume  and  treated  with  alcohol.  A  glutinous  precipi- 
tate was  thrown  out  of  solution.  The  alcohol  was  removed  by 
straining  through  calico  and  pressing  the  precipitate.  Treat- 
ment with  water  showed  that  the  solid  consisted  of  at  least  two 
constituents,  one  soluble  in  water,  the  other  insoluble.  Both 
were  repeatedly  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  aqueous  solution 
and  suspension.  Finally,  both  solution  and  suspension  were 
tested  and  found  to  be  free  from  reducing  sugars. 

•  Saccharose  50,  peptone  5,  potassium  chloride  3,  sodium  phosphate  2, 
water  1000  grms. 
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The  gum-like  liubstanceii  were  boiled  with  5  %  sulphuric  acid 
i«  ^fksks  provided  with  atrial  condensers  for  five  hours.  The 
oluble  portion  wa«  completely  hydrolyfted  by  the  acid^  u-b  was 
shown  by  the  presence  of  reducing  ^ugi*rs  and  the  absence  of  a 
precipitate  upon  adding  alcohol  to  *v  small  neutralised  portion. 
The  wiiter-insoluble  gum  htui  not  been  attacked,  and  the  lx>iUng 
wa*  continued  for  20  hourf^.  Still  no  reducing  sugars  could  be 
detect'ed.  From  the  reikis  tan  ee  to  hot  dilute  aeid  and  from  the 
aolubilityin  acid  and  alkali,  it  was  probable  that  the  slime  would 
eventually  he  shown  to  be  a  pararabin.*  The  hydrolysis  with 
concentrated  acid  was  deferred. 

The  acid  in  the  solution  of  the  hycirolysed  water-soluble  portion 
was  removed  by  barium  carbonate.  Traces  of  the  precipitate 
that  passed  through  the  filter  were  eliminated  with  aluminium 
hydrate  and  the  clarified  solution  was  evaporated  to  small  volume* 
Fhenylhydrazine  acetate  solution  was  addedj  and  the  whole  was 
heated  on  the  water- bath  for  two  hours.  The  osa^ones  that 
separated  out  upon  cooling  the  fluid  were  filtered  off,  moistened 
with  alcohol  and  extracted  with  ether,  which  removed  much 
im p u  ri ty .  Tl i e  se m i-pu  re  osazon es  w ere  h ea  ted  wi  t h  w a t er,  w h i c h 
dissolved  a  trace  of  galactosazone  atid  a  vitreous  yellow  substance 
comparatively  easily  soluble  in  hot  water.  The  portion  insoluble 
in  water  was  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol  and  cooled.  There  separated 
out  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  which  melted  at  200^*  and 
which  was  eventually  separated  into  galactosazone  {m.p,  193**) 
and  gi  u  CO  «*ai&o  n  e  ( ni .  p.  20  5  '^^ )  Tb  e  col  d  a  1  c  fih  *  1 1  fi  ]  t  r  a  te  from  if  he 
osazone  (m.p.  200^)  upon  evaporation  yielded  glucosazone. 

The  soluble  substance  extracted  from  the  cultures  of  Dematiutn 
piUlfdans  by  dilute  acid  thus  hydrolysed  to  galactose  and  a  glucoee. 

These  results  were  confirmed  by  the  examination  of  a  fluid 
culture.     Much  the  same  method  of  procedure  was  adopted  in 


I 


*  It  may  be  noted  here  that  Skerst  (Cent.  f.  Bakt.  2,  iv.,  864)  found  that 
Deinatium  puUulann  produced  a  characteristic  skin  of  a  gelatinous  con- 
sistency with  sugars  such  as  saccharose,  dextrose  and  levulose,  especially 
when  these  were  present  in  nutritive  fluid  to  the  extent  of  10%.  He  found 
that  the  slime  or  gum  was  not  attacked  by  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  zinc 
chloriodide,  iodine,  alcohol,  petroleum  ether,  ether,  chloroform  or  potassium 
hydrate.     It  was  attacked  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
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this  case.  The  culture  was  evaporated  to  smaller  volume  and 
heated  after  hydrochloric  acid  had  been  added  to  make  a  1  % 
solution.  The  acid  Hltrate  was  made  alkaline,  whereupon  the 
difficultly  hydroly sable  carbohydrate  was  precipitated,  while  the 
easily  hydrolysable  constituent  remained  in  solution.  The  latter 
was  purified  by.  repeated  precipitation  with  alcohol,  the  former 
.  by  solution  in  acid  and  precipitation  with  alkali  until  all  reducing 
sugars  had  been  eliminated.  As  in  the  former  case,  the  soluble 
substance  was  completely  hydrolysed  to  galactose  and  a  glucose, 
while  the  insoluble  carbohydrate  was  not  attacked. 

What  the  nature  of  the  glucose  was,  I  did  not  endeavour  to 
determine.  The  object  of  the  research  was  to  prove  the  presence 
or  absence  of  arabin  or  metarabin  among  the  products  of 
Dematium  pul/tilans.  The  absence  of  arabinose  among  the 
sugars  of  the  water-  and  alkali-soluble  portion  showed  that 
neither  of  these  gums  is  a  product  of  the  organism. 

Remembering  that  Kossel*  had  shown  that  the  nucleic  acid  of 
yeast  when  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  gives  a  mixture 
of  a  glucose  and  a  pentose,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  glucose  and 
galactose  that  I  had  obtained  had  in  all  probability  been  derived 
from  the  nucleic  acid  of  the  fungoid  uucleoproteid.  That  they 
had  been  so  derived  was  shown  by  the  absence  of  carbohydrates, 
soluble  in  dilute  alkali,  in  the  viscous  filtrate  from  a  culture  of 
the  mould  in  a  saccharose-peptone  fluid  which  contained  chalk. 
It  can  therefore  be  accepted  that  the  glucose  and  galactose  had 
been  derived  from  the  proteids  of  the  Dematium  and  should  not 
be  considered  as  having  been  derived  from  the  slime  products  of 
the  organism. 

Upon  finding  that  the  constituent  insoluble  in  dilute  alkali 
could  not  be  hydrolysed,  the  dilute  acid  solution  was  evaporated 
down  upon  the  water-bath  until  it  charred.  At  this  stage  it 
showed  traces  of  reducing  sugars  when  tested  with  Fehling*s 
solution.  The  dark-coloured  liquid  was  diluted  with  water  to 
the  original  volume  and  boiled  for  some  hours  under  an  aerial 
eondenser.     After  removal  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  concentra- 

*  Lafar,  Technical  Mycology  II.,  i.,  162. 
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tion  of  the  fluid,  the  osazonea  were  prepared.  The  crude usaiione, 
after  treatinent  with  ether,  yielded  a  yellow  crystalline  const i- 
tuent  soluble  in  warm  water,  with  a  melting  point  of  160^ 
(arabmDE^a7.Qne)aDd  another  which  melted  at  194^{gaUet03a2DDe'^. 
The  quantit}*  of  the  former  that  was  obtained  was  ju^t  enough  to 
determine  tht*  melting  point.  The  latter  had  the  chat^acters  of 
gal  ac  tosazo  n  e .  W  he  n  t  h  e^je  reau  1  ts  a  re  con  s  id  ered  in  con  j  u  n  c  t  ion 
with  the  solubilit}'  of  the  carbohydrate  in  acid,  the  insolubility 
i\\  dilute  alkali  and  the  resistance  of  the  hydrolytic  action  of 
boiling  5  %  sulpburic^  it  is  apparent  that  the  carliohydrate  is  a 
pararabiu. 

The  pararabin  is  a  kind  which  when  once  in  the  insoluble  tmi- 
dition  is  not  easily  made  soluble.  As  obtained  Vjy  growing  the 
mould  upon  solid  media,  the  slime  did  not  dissolve  to  any  extent 
upon  digesting  a  suspension  of  the  culture  in  the  autoclave,  and 
on  this  account  dilute  acid  was  used  as  a  solvent.  In  contraat 
with  this  behaviour,  the  pararabin  formed  by  BacL  pararaHuum 
was  easily  dissolved  by  the  autoclave  treatment.  Still  some  of 
the  De  matt  urn  slime  is  dissolved,  and  it  is  probably  dimply  a 
question  of  time  or  of  temperature  in  order  that  the  carbohydrate 
may  be  completely  altered  to  the  soluble  modification.  Upon 
the  evaporation  of  most  of  the  water,  a  solution  of  the  slime 
becam e  ge la t i u ou s.  Drops  of  th is  gelatin ou s  sol u  t  ion  wh en  tes t ed 
with  drops  of  reagent?*  gave  white  curtly  precipitartes  with  basic 
and  ammoniacal  lead  acetate;  faint  white  precipitates  with  baryta 
water,  silver  nitrate  and  phosphotungstic  acid;  pale  blue  precipi- 
tates with  Schweitzer's  and  Fehling's  solutions;  and  no  reaction 
with  neutral  lead  acetate,  ferric  chloride,  copper  sulphate,  iodine 
or  the  alkalies. 

Summary, — A  race  of  Dematium  piUlulans  was  separated  from 
specimens  of  the  peach  and  almond  affected  with  gum-flux. 
When  grown  upon  or  in  media  containing  saccharose,  it  produced 
a  pararabin.  Neither  arabin  nor  metarabin  was  obtained,  and 
therefore  Dematium  puUidaas  has  no  influence  in  the  production 
of  the  2um-flux  of  these  fruits. 
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NOTES   AND   EXHIBITS. 

Dr.  Greig  Smith  recorded  the  occurrence  of  a  race  of  Bcuit, 
eitcalf/ptij  Greig  Smith,  in  the  manna  of  Eucalyptus  punctata^ 
DC,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fletcher  at  the  previous  Meeting.  The 
race  was  weak,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  liquefy  gelatine,  and  pro- 
duced a  small  proportion  of  gum  levan.  He  also  exhibited 
cultures  of  Dematium  puUulans  and  specimens  of  the  pararabin 
slime  in  illustration  of  his  paper. 

Mr.  Stead  exhibited  a  spirit-specimen  of  the  beautiful  and 
interesting  "  Glass-rope  Sponge,"  Hyalonema  mirabilisy  from 
Japan. 

Mr.  Maiden  exhibited  a  number  of  botanical  specimens,  and  a 
series  of  photographs  of  Norfolk  Island,  in  illustration  of  his 
paper. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  exhibited  Gempylodes  tmetus,  OllifP,  a  rare 
and  curious  beetle  of  the  Family  Colydiidce  (type  from  Lord 
Howe  Island,  in  Australian  Museum),  found  at  Otford(Illawarra), 
apparently  parasitic  on  a  wood-boring  weevil  (Subfam.  Coasonidea), 
to  which  Colydium  sp.  (?),  also  exhibited,  was  attached.  Also  a 
specimen  of  a  small  beetle  from  Otford,  very  closely  resembling 
Phyllotreta  vittulay  Redt.,  (Fam.  ffcUticidcB);  this  is  very  destruc- 
tive at  times  to  crops  of  turnip,  rape,  cabbage  and  other  cruciferous 
plants  in  England,  and  is  known,  in  common  with  two  or  three 
very  similar  and  equally  destructive  species,  as  the  "  Turnip-flea;" 
in  all  probability  it  is  a  recent  (and  undesirable)  importation. 

Mr.  Froggatt  exhibited  specimens  of  parasites  and  hyper- 
parasites  of  the  Brown  Olive  Scale  (Lecanium  deoe)  bred  from 
parasitised  specimens  of  the  latter,  recently  received  from  Mr.  C. 
F.  Lounsbury,  Entomologist,  Cape  Town.  The  true  parasite, 
ScuUUiata  cyanea,  Motsch.,  has  been  found  to  be  a  very  valuable 
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aid  in  destroying  this  destructive  pest  in  Ceylon,  Italy  and  South 
Africa^  but  it  again  has  many  parasites  which  devour  its  larv^, 
aniang  them  several  members  of  parasitic  wmp^  { Tefr(vttichu^)^ 
He  ako  diowed  some  small  fliea  and  a  Psocid  among  the  specimens 
collected  from  the  contents  ol  the  package. 

Mr.  Fred.  Turner  exhibited  and  ofiTered  some  observation** 
upon  the  following  plantn  :--(l)  The  **  Yellow- rat  tie  "  of  Europe 
(BhnMinthus  crista-ffalH^  Linn  )^  an  introduced  plant  more  or  less 
parasitic  on  the  roots  of  grass  and  other  herbage^  which  ha^ 
recently  appeared  in  certain  paaturea  bordering  the  Hawkesbury 
River;  ('2)  two  European  species  of  Mndicogo  (M^  Iribftlmde^^ 
Willd-,  and  M.  minima^  Willd.)  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Warren,  where  they  had  not  previously  lieen  observed ;  aud  (3) 
the  European  Papaver  ar/jemo^i^^  Linn.,  and  Raniuimdus  fnuri* 
cfUuSf  Linn.,  from  Tulcumlmh,  Liverpool  Plains,  not  seen  there 
before.  The  seeds  of  the  four  last-named  plants  are  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  with  imported  stock-food. 

Mr,  Jensen  showed  under  the  microscope  (1)  sections  of  n 
specimen  of  coal  from  Newcai^tle,  N.S,W.j  given  to  the  eahibitor 
by  Mr.  B.  R.  Mort,  the  sections  proving  the  matrix  to  consist 
almost  entirely  of  sporangia  and  spores;  and  ('2)  nlides  of  Fora- 
minifera  and  glauconite  granules  from  the  Palneozoic  Formation 
of  J  u  tl  an  d ,  Den  mark . 

Mr.  Andrews  exhibited  a  large  model  of  an  ideal  section  of 
the  country  between  Orange  and  Sydney,  showing  the  character- 
istic physiographical  features,  in  illustration  of  his  paper. 

Mr.  Fletcher  showed  a  series  of  fresh  flowering  specimens  of 
the  beautiful  plant  Epacris  impressa,  LabilL,  illustrating  the 
well-known  variability  of  this  species  in  respect  of  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  (from  pure  white  through  various  shades  of  pink  to 
red),  and  in  the  length  of  tiie  flowers.  Tlie  specimens  had  been 
most  kindly  forwarded  by  post  from  Pambula,  N.S.W.,  by  Mrs. 
Forde.  As  far  as  known,  tire  Pigeon  House  Mountain  seems  to 
be  about  the  northern  limit  of  tiie  species. 
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WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  28th,  1903. 


The  Ordinary  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in 
the  Linnean  Hall,  Ithaca  Road,  Elizabeth  Bay,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  October  28th,  1903. 

Professor  T.  W.  Edgeworth  David,  B. A.,  F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  G.  W.  KiRKALDY,  F.E.S.,  «fec.,  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  Honolulu,  H.T.,  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  Donations  and  Exchanges  received  since  the  previous 
Monthly  Meeting,  amounting  to  3  Vols.,  48  Parts  or  Nos.,  4 
Bulletins,  and  1  Report,  received  from  27  Societies,  <S:c.,  were 
laid  upon  the  table. 
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THE  GUM  AND  BYPRODUCTS  OF  BACTEHIUM 
SAfJCHARI. 

Bv  R*  Gbeig  Smith,  D,Sc-,  Maclbay  Bacteriologist  to  thb 

Society, 

lo  May  of  last  year  I  read  a  paper  liefore  the  Society  upon 
'*An  Aacobacterium  from  the  Sugar-cane,  with  Notes  upon  the 
Nature  of  the  Slime.*'*  The  chemical  notes  regarding  the  slime 
were  of  a  preliminary  nature,  and  showed  that  the  slime  yielded 
H  carhohydrate  containing  i*ome  rytrogenouw  impurity.  Under 
certain  conditions  of  preparation,  the  carbohydrate,  which  may 
be  called  a  gum,  was  soluble  in  water  and  was  readily  converted 
into  an  insoluble  moditieation  by  treatment  w^ith  alcohol.  The 
gum  yielded  furfural  on  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
^ftve  a  reducing  sugar  upon  hydrolysis  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  The  osazone  with  the  melting  point  of  1 53*  which  was 
obtained  was,  in  view  of  my  later  researches,  probably  oon- 
taminated  with  a  substance  that  reduced  the  melting  point.  At 
that  time  methods  for  the  purification  and  separation  of  mixed 
osazones  had  not  been  described,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
the  slime  in  quantity  had  militated  against  my  devising  a  method 
for  the  purification.  Since  then,  however,  I  have  so  improved 
not  only  certain  media  for  growing  gum -producing  bacteria,  but 
also  the  methods  for  purifying  and  separating  the  osazones  of 
arabinose,  galactose  and  glucose.  A  small  quantity  of  carbo- 
hydrate is  now  sufficient  to  enable  a  determination  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  hydrolysis  to  be  made  with  a  considerable  degree  of 

*  These  Proceedings,  1903,  137  tt  stq. 
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precision.     To  complete  my  work  upon  Bact  sacchari,  I  deter- 
mined to  reinvestigate  the  slime. 

Experiments  with  other  slimes  had  led  to  the  preparation  of  a 
medium  containing  potato  juice  100  c.c,  glycerine  50  grm.,  tannin 
3  grm.,  agar  20  grm.,  and  tap* water  to  make  a  litre.  A  pre- 
liminary sowing  of  BacL  sacchari  upon  a  plat«  of  this  medium 
showed  that  it  produced  a  luxuriant  slime  which  did  not  adhere 
to  the  medium.  In  view  of  this  favourable  result,  large  plates  of 
the  medium  were  sown  with  the  bacteria.  The  most  convenient  size 
of  Petri  dish  measures  15x2  cm.,  and  easily  holds  100  c.c  of 
agar  medium.  When  larger  dishes  are  used  there  is  always  too 
much  condensation  of  moisture  upon  the  cover.  The  drops  of 
water  that  gather  fall  into  the  solidifying  medium  which  is 
softened  locally  and  the  soft  agar  is  removed  with  the  slime. 
The  infected  plates  were  maintained  at  the  laboratory  temperature 
(18"-20').  Upon  the  fifth  day  135  c.c.  of  a  thick  slime  were 
removed,  two  days  afterwards  another  58  c.c.  were  gathered,  and 
on  the  tenth  day  another  20  c.c,  making  a  total  of  213  c.c.  of 
slime  which  had  been  obtained  from  a  litre  of  medium. 

The  slime  was  freed  from  glycerine  and  other  matters  by  pre- 
cipitation with  alcohol,  resuspensiou  in  water  followed  by  a 
second  treatment  with  alcohol.  As  the  slime  was  acid  and 
.coagulation  with  the  alcohol  was  not  complete,  it  was  nearly 
neutralised  with  potassium  hydrate.  Neutralisation  to  phenol- 
phthalein  or  to  litmus  caused  a  darkening  of  the  slime  from  the 
tannin  contained  in  it,  so  care  was  taken  to  maintain  the  slime 
just  sufficiently  acid  to  prevent  any  prominent  change  of  colour. 
The  slime  was  rather  deficient  in  saline  matter,  as  was  evidenced 
by  the  alcohol  producing  a  ^^milk,"  but  the  addition  of  potassium 
chloride  and  the  warming  of  the  alcoholic  fluid  induced  a  com- 
plete coagulation. 

After  the  second  coagulation,  the  slime  was  tested  for  reducing 
sugars,  and  as  none  were  found  the  coagulated  slime  was  treated 
with  water  until  a  homogeneous  emulsion  was  obtained.  This 
was  heated  on  the  water-bath  to  expel  the  bulk  of  the  small 
quantity  of  alcohol   that  had  adhered  to  the  coagulum.      The 
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emulsion  was  then  heated  in  the  autcwUve  at  a  pressure  of  thn?e 
atmospheres  for  fifteen  miuut^s.  This  treatment  produced  a 
separation  of  the  alime  into  a  comparatively  dear  ^upetnatAnt 
liquid  and  a  sediment.  The  sediment  was  treated  with  water 
and  again  heated  in  the  autoclave.  The  second  heating  had 
apparently  brought  all  the  remainder  of  the  gum  into  solution^ 
for  the  insoluble  matter  was  not  at  all  nlimy.  The  gum  solutionn 
were  elarilied  with  a  ht  tie  aluminium  hydrate  a  ikI^  after  tiltratiao, 
concentrated  by  evaporation.  About  100  c,c.  of  a  thick,  viscous, 
transparent  gum  mucilage  were  obtained.  This  was  adhesive, 
and  firmly  fastened  paper  to  glass. 

Upoti  testing  drops  of  the  thick  gum  mudlage  with  dmps  of 
i-eagenta  upon  a  glass  plate  a^  recommended  hy  Mal>en,*  basic 
lead  acetate  and  amraoniacal  lead  acetate  gave  white  eurdy  masses, 
ferric  chloride  gave  a  translucent  brownish  clot,  barium  hydrata 
thickened  the  mucilage^  Schweitzer's  reagent  produced  a  gela- 
tinous slime,  dilute  iodine  gave  a  redditili  tinge;  no  reactions 
were  obtained  with  borax  paste,  copper  sulphate,  neutral  lead 
acetate,  milk  of  lime,  aluminium  Ijydrate,  potassium  hydrate,  or 
sodium  iiilicate.  The  precipitation  wiiii  lime  water  i*:as  not  con* 
tirmed.  Copper  sulphate  followed  b}^  potassium  h3^drate  gave  a 
gdlatinous  blue  precipitate  which  contracted  to  a  curdy  mass 
upon  boiling  Fehling's  solution  under  slnnlar  conditions  gave  - 
no  coagulation— a  point  wherein  the  gum  differs  from  m&njr 
others,  e.g.,  yeast  gums.f 

A  portion  of  the  gum  was  boiled  with  5  %  sulphuric  acid  for 
five  hours,  when  portions  showed,  upon  being  tested,  the  absence 
of  gum  and  the  presence  of  reducing  sugars.  After  removal  of 
the  sulphuric  ai^d  by  barium  hydrate,  the  osazones  of  the  sugars 
were  prepared.  They  were  obtained  fractionally  by  the  repeated 
addition  of  phenylhydrazine  acetate  solution  followed  by  heating 
on  the  water-bath.     Three  fractions  were  obtained.     These  were, 


*  Jouin.  Phaim.  xx. ,  719. 
t  Lafar,  Technical  Mycology,  ii.,  1,  178. 
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in  great  part,  freed  from  tarry  bodies  by  moistening  with  alcohol 
and  treatment  with  ether. 

The  three  fractions  were  separated  into  a  number  of  portions 
by  means  of  (1)  warm  water,  (2)  solution  in  hot  alcohol  and 
cooling  of  the  solution,  and  (3)  evaporation  of  the  alcohol.  All 
the  fractions  contained  galactosazone  and  a  small  quantity  of  a 
vitreous  yellow  impurity  which  melted  at  150**.  The  latter  had 
undoubtedly  been  present  in  the  osazone  of  my  earlier  research. 
No  osazone  other  than  galactosazone  was  obtained. 

Thus  the  carbohydrate  of  BacL  aacchari  is  a  galactan.  It  had 
been  shown  to  give  the  furfural  reaction,  and  in  confirmation  of 
its  nature  it  was  found  to  yield  mucic  acid  upon  oxidation  with 
dilute  nitric  acid. 

Galactan  was  also  produced  by  the  bacterium  in  fluid  saccharose 
cultures,  and  especially  was  the  presence  of  the  slime  shown  when 
the  medium  contained  chalk.  In  these  solutions  there  was  no 
production  of  reducing  sugars,  so  that  the  organism  did  not 
secrete  invertase.  Acids  were  produced  from  saccharose,  and 
the  identification  of  these  was  necessary  to  complete  the  investi- 
gation. The  medium  in  which  they  were  formed  consisted  of 
saccharose  50  grm.,  peptone  5  grm.,  potassium  phosphate  1  grm., 
potassium  chloride  5  grm  ,  chalk  10  grm.,  and  water  1000  c.c. 
The  method  of  separating  the  acids  was  essentially  that  described 
on  pp.  118-120  of  these  Proceedings. 

The  ratio  of  the  volatile  to  the  non-volatile  acids  was  as 
8*1  :  34*7,  or  roughly  as  1  :  4.  The  former  consisted  of  acetic  and 
formic  acids.  Acetic  acid  was  identified  by  the  silver  salt  and 
the  odour.  Formic  acid  was  proved  by  the  blackening  of  the 
filtrate  from  the  silver  acetate  and  the  formation  of  calomel  upon 
boiling  the  solution  of  the  acids  with  mercuric^ chloride.  The 
non-volatile  acids  consisted  of  succinic  with  small  quantities  of 
lauric  and  palmitic.  The  first  was  identified  by  its  melting  point, 
capability  of  being  sublimed,  and  by  the  formation  of  the  ferric 
salt.  The  separation  of  the  lauric  and  palmitic  acids,  which 
separated  as  a  fat  after  removal  of  the  ether,  was  effected  by 
warming  the  mixture   upon  porous  porcelain  at  45**   for  some 
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hours.     The  residue  an  the  porcelain  melted  at^F  (palmitic  acid 

m.p.  62"*)  and  that  absorbed  hj  the  porcelain  and  recovered  from 
it  melted  at  i4°  (lauric  acid  m.p.  43°). 

During  the  fermeritatioo  of  saccharose,  carbon  dioxide  wms 
evolved.  This  was  shown  by  drawing  the  air  in  small  culture 
flasks  through  baryta  water*  The  method  of  procedure  haa  been 
described  on  page  548  of  these  Proceedings.  Ethyl  alcohol  was 
aho  proiiuced.  Thtis  wa^  sseparated  from  the  culture  media  in 
the  manner  described  on  page  344. 

Sumtnar^, — In  media  containing  saccharose,  Bt^t.  nacehtxri 
produces  a  gal ac tan  gum,  carbon  dioxide,  ethyl  alcohol,  1  auric, 
palmitic,  succinic,  acetic  and  formic  acids. 
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ON  A  NEW  SPECIES  OF  CAI^LITRIS  FROM  EASTERN 
AUSTRALIA. 

By  R.  T.  Baker,  F.L.S.,  Curator,  Technological  Museum. 

(Plate  xlv.) 

Callitris  gracilis,  sp.nov. 

A  tree  attaining  a  height  of  over  20  feet,  with  a  diameter  from 
1  to  2  feet,  and  having  a  hard,  compact,  bark  similar  to  that  of 
other  species  of  Callitris.  Branchlets  numerous  and  slender, 
having  a  bright  green  colour;  internodes  terete  or  with  very 
obtuse  angles,  the  leaf-scales  or  teeth  small  and  acute. 

Male  amenta  terminal,  seldom  axillary,  solitary  or  only  occa- 
sionally two  together,  3  lines  long  and  slightly  exceeding  the 
branchlets  in  diameter,  cylindrical,  oblong.  Stamens  in  whorls  of 
3,  imbricate  in  six  vertical  rows;  apex  scale-like,  ovate  or  orbicular, 
concave,  with  2  anthers  (2-celled)  at  the  base.  Female  amenta 
about  1  line  in  diameter,  having  6  scales,  solitary  or  2  or  3 
together,  fairly  numerous  below  the  terminal  drooping  branchlets. 

Fruit-cones  large,  solitary,  globular  or  compressed  globular, 
from  1  inch  to  1 J  in  diameter  or  even  larger;  valves  6,  very  thick, 
smooth  or  slightly  rugose,  furrowed  at  the  junctions,  the  three 
larger  ones  broadest  at  the  middle  and  then  tapering  upwards 
and  very  thick  from  the  base  to  the  middle,  the  smaller  ones 
about  one-half  as  wide  as  the  larger  and  shorter  in  length;  the 
dorsal  point  minute  and  close  to  the  apex.  Seeds  dark-coloured, 
the  wings  varying  in  size  and  shape. 
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HaL—l^ew  South  Wales  ;  Tal  Tal  Mtu,  and  Gome  Range, 

Belong,  near  Ry  la  tone  (X  Dawson,  L.S.), 

This  pine  tree  wa«  first  brought  under  my  notice  in  18^3  by 
Mr.  J.  Dawson^  L.8.^  of  Rylslone,  who  discovered  it  at  the 
localities  abo^e  given.  As  I  had^  prior  to  this^  collected  four 
other  species  of  Callitrii*,  Le.j  C.  calcarata,  R.Br,  C.  ^latica^ 
Br.  Br. J  C.  cupeitsi/ormim^  Vent>,  and  C\  MueUeri^  Parlat.,  in  this 
district,  in  fact»  close  to  where  this  speciasi  occurs,  it  was  easily 
seen  that  its  cLaracteristic  branchlets  and  fruit  differentiate  it 
from  any  of  these.  In  the  tin  en  ess  of  the  branchletn  it  approaches 
C  gfauca^  R.Br,,  and  C.  robu»taj  R,Br,,  but  it  lacks  the  glau- 
cousness  so  characteristic  of  the  former  specie s,  and  the  tubercu- 
late,  vahate  cones  of  the  latter,  and  is  always  found  at  higher 
elevations  than  these,  as  it  occurs  on  ridges  or  rocky  tnountaiDB 
in  company  with  C,  calearuta^  H.Br,,  which  species,  however, 
extends  on  both  sides  of  the  Coast  Ran^e  and  well  into  the 
interior,  whilst  this  species  so  far  has  only  been  found  on  tli0 
eastern  slopes.  The  terete  branch  lets  difterentiate  it  from  C, 
calcarata^  K.Br.,  and  6'-  MiulUriy  Parlat.;  and  the  fruit*  from 
C.  glauca,  R.Br.,  6',  robui:tla,  R.Br.,  and  C.  cupresinifurmiit,  %^ent^ 
The  fruits  show  a  remarkable  likeness  to  those  of  C.  Jfuelicri, 
but  the  branchlets  of  the  two  bear  no  resemblance,  and  this  remark 
applies  equally  well  to  0,  atlcttyaUtj  R.Br. 

Coin'^rniiitj  th^^  other  sjM-rifw  nf  CallitriH  enumerated  in  the 
*  Index  Kewensis/  the  differences  are  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned. 

Summarising  its  specific  affinities  and  differences,  it  has 
terete  (but  finer  and  without  the  glaucous)  branchlets  similar  to 
those  of  C.  glauctty  R.Br.,  and  C  robusta,  R.Br.',  and  fruits 
identical  with  those  of  C,  MueUeri,  The  long,  fine,  drooping 
branchlets  occasionally  give  it  a  willow-like  appearance. 

In  botanical  sequence  it  should  come,  perhaps,  between  C. 
7'obiista,  R.Br.,  and  C.  MutUeri,  Par  la  t. 

This  Callitris  so  far  appears  to  be  \  ery  local,  for  after  a  rather 
exhaustive  botanical  survey  of  the  Pines  of  this  State  undertaken 
by  me  it  was  not  found  in  any  other  locality,  and  there  is  no 
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indication  at  present  of  any  forms  really  transitional  between  it 
and  any  of  the  above-mentioned  species,  whilst  it  is  distinct  from 
any  Western  Australian  Callitris. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE. 

CaLUTRIS   OBACILIS,  Il.Sp. 

Fig.  ].— Twig  with  branchlets  and  male  amenta. 

Fig.  2. — Individual  branchlets  (enlarged). 

Fig.  3.— Male  amenta  (enlarged). 

Fig.  4. — Stamen  with  anthers  (enlarged). 

?ig.  5. — Cones  unexpanded  (natural  size). 

Fig.  6.— Cones  expanded. 

Fig.  7. — Seeds  (natural  size). 
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THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  GLASS  HOUSE  MOUNTAINS 
AND  DISTRICT. 

By  H.  L  Jensen. 
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i.  Introduction. 

The  Glass  House  Mountains  form  a  group  of  conical  heights, 
scattered  over  a  lenticular  area  whose  centre  is  roughly  forty-four 
miles   north   of   Brisbane,  S.   Queensland.     In   this   paper   it    is 
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proposed  to  discuss,  as  well  as  the  Glass  House  Mountains  them- 
selves, that  portion  of  the  East  Moreton  District  in  which  they 
are  situated.  It  comprises  the  parishes  of  Beerwah,  Toorbul, 
Canning  and  Durundur,  a  few  features  of  some  other  neighbour- 
ing parishes  being  also  touched  upon. 

The  Glass  House  Mountains  were  discovered  and  named  by 
Captain  Cook  in  May,  1770,*  and  again  noticed  by  Flinders  in 
July,  1802.t  They  owe  their  name  to  their  resemblance  to  glass 
houses,  when  viewed  from  Moreton  Ba}'  on  a  fine  day  after  a 
shower.  No  one  has  so  far  ever  made  a  systematic  geological 
examination  of  them,  our  knowledge  up  to  the  present  being 
derived  from  scattered  notes  of  various  geologists  who  rapidly 
toured  the  district.  In  the  present  paper  I  propose  to  give  the 
results  of  over  three  weeks'  field  work  in  the  mountains  themselves, 
supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of  petrological  work  on 
the  specimens  collected,  carried  out  in  the  geological  laboratory 
of  the  University  of  Sydney.  Having  been  a  resident  of  Cabool- 
ture,  near  the  Glass  House  Mountains,  for  ten  years,  I  have  had 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  entire  district. 

ii.  Bibliography. 

The  first  geological  record  of  the  Glass  House  Mountains  is 
that  of  Mr.  Stutchbury,  who,  in  1854,  described  them  as  consist- 
ing of  masses  of  metamorphic  sandstone,  left  standing  after  the 
unaltered  sandstone  had  been  removed  by  denudation.  { 

In  1875,  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Gregory  referred  to  them  as  **  out- 
bursts of  porphyry,  "g 

•  Hawkesworth,  J.,  •*  Account  of  the  Voyages,"  <fcc.  Vol.  iii.,  1773  [Cook's 
First  Voyage,  1768-71]. 

t  •*  A  Voyage  to  Terra  Australis  in  H.M.S.  The  Investigator."  Vol.  ii., 
p.  6,  1814. 

X  Jack  and  Etheridge,  Geology  and  Palseontology  of  Queensland,  p.  73, 
and  bibliography  there  given. 

§  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Part  of  the  Districts  of  Wide  Bay  and  Burnett. 
Brisbane;  Govt.  Printer,  1875. 
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In  1888,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  TsnUon  Woods,  FX.S.,  reacl  a  paper 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales  on  the  "  Deaert 
Sandstone."  With  this  pap^jr  he  publiBhed  plates  illustrating 
what  he  terms  '^Pri^aiatic  Basalt,  Glass  House  Mountains^"  and 
in  the  text  he  states  that  the  ^^Gla^^  House  Mountains  appear 
to  he  of  the  same  age  as  a  bai^ltic  flow  at  Lytton*  a  few  miles 
inland  from  Cleveland."  In  the  same  paper  the  author  refers  to 
the  conglomerates  and  sandstones  in  the  More  ton  District  a^ 
"  Desert  Sandstone  ";  and  he  remarks  *'that  only  a  few  fragments 
of  coniferous  wootl  have  been  found  imbedded  in  it,  proving 
nothing  as  regards  age/' 

In  a  descriptive  account  of  the  Olasa  House  Mountains  in  th# 
'Queen inland  Railwa^^and  Tourists"  Guide/  compiled  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  Queenland  Railway  Commissi  on  ers^  the  author, 
Mr.  A,  Meston,  refers  t^  the  geology  of  the  mountains*  and 
perpetuates  the  old  notion  that  tliey  are  composed  of  sandstone, 
and  rise  out  of  the  Cretaceous  formation. 

In  Appendix  ii.  of  Jack  and  Etheridge*s  *  Geology  and  Palieon- 
tology  of  Queensland/  we  read  :—'*  Recently  Mr.  Heary  G. 
Stokes  has  presented  to  the  Geological  Survey  a  series  of  speci- 
mens gathered  in  the  Mountainia  theras5elves(t.^*,  th^  Glass  Bouse 
Mouuiaiits*),  from  whieh  it  appears  that  the  staple  rock  js 
trachyte/* 

Mr.  Stokes  has  since  read  a  paper  in  which  he  further  points 
out  the  intrusive  character  of  the  trachytes,  t 

Mr.  E.  C.  Andrews,  B.  A.,  in  a  paper,  *'  Preliminary  Note  on  the 
Geology  of  the  Queensland  Coast,  &c.,"l  speaks  of  the  Glass 
House  Mountains  as  **  monadnock-like  "  heights,  which  rise  from 
a  coastal  plain.  Mr.  Andrews  also  considers  this  coastal  **plain  " 
or  *'Jlat"  to  be  due  to  the  redistribution  by  tidal  action  of 
fluviatile  material. 


*  The  italics  are  mine. 

t  Trans.  Nat.  Hist.  Society  of  Queensland.  Vol.  i.,  189*2,  3-4. 

:  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1902. 
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iii.  Physiography  and  Topography. 

(a)  UndtUcUing  Sandy  Country, — The  coastal  tract  from  which 
the  Glass  House  Mountains  rise  as  isolated  peaks,  consists  of  gently 
undulating  country,  which  appears  a  *^ plain"  or  **Jlat"  when 
viewed  from  the  sea.  It  is  covered  with  a  sandy  soil  sustaining 
a  forest  vegetation  consisting  of  Eucalypts  (white-gum,  blue-gum, 
red-gum,  stringy-bark,  cabbage-trees,  ironbark),  Tea-trees,  Banksia, 
Casuarina,  Callistemon  and  Xanthorrhcea.  The  grasses  are  poor. 
In  the  sour-soiled,  swampy  flats  the  grass-tree  (Xanthorrhoea) 
never  produces  a  trunk  as  on  the  ridges.  Near  the  trachytic 
peaks  themselves  the  sandy  soil  gives  place  to  a  grey,  ash-like 
soil,  which  is  even  more  incapable  of  supporting  healthy  vegeta- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  becomes  sour  in  wet  seasons  from  want  of 
drainage,  and  cakes  in  dry  weather. 

This  kind  of  country  extends  from  Deception  Bay  on  the  east 
to  the  outcrop  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  on  the  west.  The  Palaeozoic 
rocks  are  met  with  about  seven  miles  west  of  Caboolture;  here 
their  junction  line  with  the  Mesozoic  takes  a  north-westerly  trend 
so  that  they  are  only  reached  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  going  due 
west  from  the  Glass  House  Mountains  Station,  which  is  fourteen 
miles  north  of  Caboolture,  and  about  forty-six  miles  north  of 
Brisbane.  The  D'Aguilar  Range,  which  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  coastal  streams  and  the  Stanley  River  (a  tributary 
of  the  Brisbane  River)  basin,  consists  at  Mt.  Mee  of  Palaeozoic 
rocks ;  but  from  the  vicinity  of  Delaney's  Creek  northwards  it 
becomes  a  mere  sandstone  ridge,  whose  constituent  rocks  are  of 
Mesozoic  age. 

The  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  Mt.  Mee  and  neighbourhood  consist  of 
slates,  schists,  phyllites,  granites  and  diorites  with  veins  of  quartz 
intersecting  the  sedimentary  rocks,  and  dykes  of  gneiss,  syenite, 
hornblende  rock  and  gabbro  intersecting  the  granites.  Many  of 
the  quartz  veins  and  leaders,  and  several  of  the  dykes  are  metal- 
liferous. 

The  sandy  soil  of  the  coastal  tract  overlies  and  is  probably 
derived  from  the  subaerial  denudation  of  a  formation  consisting 
54 
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of  inter  bedded  sandstones,  shales  and  conglomerates,  which  is 
apparently  continnoas  and  identical  with  the  Ipswich  and  Burrum 
Coal  Sleasure?i.  This  formation  is  devoid  of  fosisils  excepting  the 
very  abtindaut  siliciGed  wood  and  a  few  iU -preserved  leaves.  In 
this  paper  it  will  be  termed  the  Coal  Measure  Formation, 
identical  with  the  Trias- Jura  of  Jack, 

The  above-mentioned  Palieoioie  rock  a  are  put  down  hj  J^Ack 
as  "  Gympie  Formation j"  but  thev  may  be  much  older.  No 
fossils  have  as  yet  been  found  in  them. 

The  rocks  of  the  Coal  Measure  Formation  are  not  ho rizan tally 
bedded.  On  the  contrary,  they  dip  at  varying  angles,  and  form 
small  anticlines  and  synclines.  In  places  tracliy  t«  intrusions  have 
served  to  bring  about  thi?j  result.  The  northern  part  of  the 
D^Aguilar  Range  bears  every  appearance  of  being  an  anticlinal  foIcK 
This  part  of  the  range  (lying  north  of  Steep  Hill)  is  between  500 
and  800 feet  in  average  height,  and  U  composed  of  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  of  the  Coal  Measure  Formation,  which  do  not 
present  to  the  eye  signs  of  great  erosion,  such  as  steep  cllfts  and 
escarpments,  a  feature  so  noticeable  in  the  Hawltesbury  formation 
of  the  Sydney  basin.  The  strata  dip  (an  far  as  my  observations 
go)  away  from  the  summit  of  the  range  Towards  Peachester,  west 
of  the  range,  sandy  soil  overlying  sandstone  occurs  as  on  the  eauL 
The  same  formation  continues  northwards  to  the  Blackall  Ranges^ 
where  it  ha^^  been  fissured  and  partly  co%'ered  by  flows  of  basalt. 
The  sandstones  differ  greatly  in  colour  and  texture,  ranging  from 
fine  argillaceous  sandstones  to  coarse  conglomerates,  and  varying 
in  colour  from  white  to  red.  Some  varieties  are  highly  ferru- 
ginous, becoming  a  "sand-ironstone."  Interbedded  with  them  I 
have  found  white  clay  shales,  as  at  Mewett's  Mountain,  near  the 
Six-Mile  Creek,  and  also  near  Mt.  Tunbubudla,  black  carbonaceous 
shale  in  the  bed  of  the  Six-Mile  Creek,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
east  of  the  railway  line,  and  coarse  conglomerates  near  Mt. 
Beerwah.  Coal  is  said  to  occur  to  the  north  west  of  Mt.  Mellum; 
and  also  in  several  places  in  the  Stanley  River  basin,  south  of 
the  Blackall  Range. 
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In  the  sandy  country,  swampy  tracts  are  abundant.  East  of 
the  D'Aguilar  Range  they  seem  to  mark  the  position  of  old  water- 
courses. The  Lagoon  Creek  marks  the  position  of  an  old  water- 
course, the  greater  part  of  whose  drainage  area  has  now  been 
captured  by  the  Caboolture  River.  The  swamps  contain  deep 
black,  peaty  soil,  consisting  of  matted  vegetable  matter,  logs,  <fec., 
beneath  which  there  is  a  floor  of  sandstone,  sand  and  gravel,  or 
clay.  The  lagoons  or  ponds  in  the  swamps  quite  commonly  have 
sandstone  floors  and  walls,  this  sandstone  containing  petrified 
wood  similar  to  and  as  abundant  as  that  obtained  in  the  rocks 
of  the  D'Aguilar  Range. 

Along  the  Deception  Bay  Coast  we  meet  with  numerous  shell 
banks,  containing  oyster  shells,  Pecten,  Cerithium,  Area  antiqucUa 
and  other  shells,  some  of  these  banks  being  over  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  These  may  indicate  that  some  elevation  has  taken  place, 
but  it  is  perhaps  more  likely  that  they  mark  the  old  shore-line, 
land-resumption  slowly  taking  place  through  tidal  action.  How- 
ever there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  some  elevation  has  taken 
place  in  recent  times,  some  of  the  hills  fronting  the  N.W.  corner 
of  Deception  Bay  having  the  appearance  of  true  raised  beaches. 
The  sand  banks  more  than  two  miles  from  the  shore-line  are 
certainly  of  wind-blown  origin,  containing  no  marine  remains. 
These  banks  are,  in  my  opinion,  not  river  drift,  the  sand  grains 
being  too  tine  and  even-sized  to  have  a  fluviatile  origin. 

Land-resumption  by  the  action  of  the  sea  and  organised  life 
combined  is  at  present  going  on  in  Moreton  Bay ;  the  coastal 
alluvium  may,  therefore,  consist  of  old  shore-banks  rendered  terra 
firma  by  the  gradual  recession  of  the  sea,  and  many  of  the  salt 
marshes  along  the  coast  may  represent  little  inlets  and  mouths  of 
creeks,  resumed  in  this  way.  (See  Part  vi.,  Notes  by  H.  L. 
Kesteven). 

(6)  The  Glass  House  Mountains, — These  mountains  are  situated 
on  an  elliptical  area,  having  its  long  axis  north  and  south.  The 
centre  of  the  area  is  about  4-A  miles  N.  of  Brisbane.  They  all 
rise  very  sharply  out  of  the  Coal  Measure  sandstone,  their  summits 
being  either  quite  bare  or  only  scantily  decorated  with  a  few 
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dwarf  gums,  orchids  and  mosses.  Mt*  Boerwahn  the  loftiest  cone 
of  the  groupi  is  only  1,760  feet  highj  Mt  Conowrin  1»170  feet; 
Mt  Tunbubndia  1,020;  all  the  others  hmug  below  1,000  feeu 
They  are  all  of  a  steeply  conical,  sugar  loaf  form^  composed  of 
trachyte  which  is  for  the  most  part  columnar.  The  most  southerly 
member  of  the  trachyte  cones  that  I  have  been  able  t<j  find  is 
the  Round  Mountainj  a  htU  about  three  miles  W.  of  Caboolture; 
the  most  northerly,  Coochin  Mountain,  near  Beerwah  Hailwair 
Station. 

Those  mountains  which  rise  directly  from  level  country,  «,^,^ 
Tibrogargan,  Tunbubudia,  and  Miketeebumuigrai,  are  surrounded 
by  a  gutter  of  lx>ggy  country,  a  few  hundred  yards  wide,  round 
which  a  sandy  Hdge,  often  with  sandstone  outcrops,  k  met  with. 
This  gutter,  which  is  studded  with  "  paddymelon  ^*  hales,  may 
h%  due  to  a  slight  subHidenoe  caused  by  the  weij^ht  of  the  moun- 
tain, perhaps  accompanied  by  faulting  (a  cauldron  fracture)^  or 
it  may  be  due  to  the  wash  of  water  down  the  steep  sides  of  the 
mountain  in  rainy  seasons. 

(c)  A\fUc*illanmtis  Noi^t^  on  Pk^siofjraph^.  ^ A  noticeable  feat  n re 
in  the  East  Moreton  district  is  the  close  correspondence  betwi^en 
vegetation  and  geological  formation.* 

On  the  sandstone  formation,  oaks  (Casuarina)  are  very  plenti- 
fully distributed  amongst  the  gun^s,  and  the  grass-tree^  have 
trunks. 

Where  the  soil  is  clayey,  overlying  shale,  wattles  are  inter- 
spersed amongst  tall  straight  gums  and  stringybarks. 

On  the  ashy,  caking  soil  from  decomposing  trachyte,  vegetation 
is  very  scanty,  consisting  of  crippled  tea-trees  and  stemless  grass- 
trees  (Xanthorrhcea).  On  the  trachyte  formation  oaks  are 
typically  absent,  but  often  a  trachyte  dyke  is  marked  by  a  row 
of  tall  gums  and  oaks,  which  have  here  sufficient  food  as  well  as 
good  drainage. 

*  Cf.  Mr.  Maiden's  Presidential  Address  to  the  Linnean  Society  of  New 
South  Wales,  Proc.  1902,  p.  682. 
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The  basalt  country  (Mt.  Mellum,  Blackall  Ranges,  <&c.)  is 
invariably  covered  by  dense  scrub,  containing  numerous  palms, 
tree-ferns,  bamboos,  canes,  &c.  The  andesite  tracts  sustain  chiefly 
large  Eucalypts,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  crookedness  on 
this  formation. 

tn  the  slate  country,  both  scrub  and  forest  vegetation  is  present, 
the  former  along  the  valleys,  the  latter  on  the  ridges.  Moreton 
Bay  flgs,  nettle- trees,  canes  and  the  so-called  wild  chestnuts  are 
abundant,  but  few  palms.  Excellent  timber,  both  pine  and 
hardwood,  is  procured  here.  Cedar  is  more  plentiful  on  basaltic 
soil. 

Along  the  coast  box-trees  are  abundant,  and  the  shore  banks 
usually  sustain  some  Casuarina  and  bread-fruit  trees,  whilst 
growing  in  the  water,  mangrove  thickets  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. 

In  Mr.  Andrews  paper,*  it  is  stated  that : — "  In  the  coastal 
regions  one  finds  a  few  feet  beneath  the  sand  a  sort  of  pipeclay, 
with  ironstone  nodules,  extending  to  great  depth."  This  state- 
ment is  not  strictly  correct  as  far  as  my  observations  extend. 
Several  wells  have  been  examined  to  ascertain  the  succession  of 
strata  under  the  sandy  soil.  As  a  rule,  after  passing  through  the 
surface  soil  or  sand,  we  reach  a  white  or  yellow  clay,  at  a  depth 
of  two  or  three  feet.  This  clay  may  have  a  thickness  of  from 
one  to  perhaps  twenty  feet;  if  thin,  we  usually  find  beneath  it  a 
layer  of  ironstone  pebbles  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  and  then 
sandstone,  with  or  without  the  intermission  of  another  clay  band; 
if  thick,  there  are  several  gravel  and  pebble  bands  in  the  clay,  as 
was  observed  in  a  well  on  our  own  homestead,  near  Caboolture. 

The  pebbles  of  these  bands  are  imbedded  in  a  sandy  clay,  and 
have  a  rounded  appearance  as  if  water-worn.  In  places,  particu- 
larly where  intermingled  with  quartz  gravel,  they  may  be  of 
fluviatile  origin.  On  account  of  these  pebbles  a  river  drift  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  East  Moreton  lowlands  has  been  advanced. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  whole  district  has  been  in  geolo- 

•  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1»02,  p.  149. 
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gically  recent  tliDet  a  vast  estuary  int^>  whicb  a  river  Aowedi 
depositing  the  &bove^iuentioned  cl&ys  and  gravels.  On  aocoiint 
of  the  great  variation  in  the  thickne^  of  the  cky  and  pebble 
layers  indicating  their  purely  local  development  in  places  where 
am  all  streanij^  have  formerly  exii^ted^  as  well  as  for  other  reAfiona 
already  recorded,  I  cannot  entertain  *'  the  river  drift  "  theory. 
M3'  ob^ervatiouii  on  the  formation  of  ironstone  pebblea  furtlitir- 
more  lead  to  a  diOerent  conclusion. 

Rounded  ferrtigtnoui?  pebbles  were  found  in  great  abundance 
tinder  that  grey  aahy  soil  formed  from  decomposed  trachyte 
or  trachyte  tuff.  On  breaking  them  a  core  of  trachyte 
wa<5  frequently  found.  In  the  vicinity'  of  Ml.  Conowrin,  Mt. 
Beerburrum^  and  ML  Miketeebumulgrai  trachyte  in  courae 
of  weathering  has  been  observed  to  disintegrate  into  rounded 
lumps  covered  with  a  ferruginous  crusL  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  trachytes  rich  in  d*!ep  blue  pleochroio  am  phi - 
boles.  It  Heems,  therefore,  that,  in  man}" cases,  the  pebble?"*  can  l>e 
traced  to  the  decomposition  of  trachyte  or  trachyte  tuff;  it  is  veiy 
probable  that  inearh  Tertiary  times  a  great  portion  of  the  dl'* trie t 
was  covered  with  loosely  cemented  volcanic  aiihes  and  l>oinbs.  In 
localities  where  ferruginous  pebbles  are  in  courisie  of  formation, 
the  decomposbig  trachyte  has  a  noduiaror  tuberculate  appearance. 
These  pebblen  are  nearly  all  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Another  source  of  ironstone  pebbles  and  noilules  (froru  \  r,H  :5 
inches  in  diameter)  is  the  decomposition  of  the  ferruginous 
sandstones  of  the  Coal  Measure  Formation.  In  the  sandstones, 
heavy  ironstone  concretions  are  abundant,  and  are  left  behind 
when  the  rock  containing  them  has  weathered  away. 

iv.  Geology. 

(1).  Structure  and  Origin  of  the  Glass  House  Mountains, — 
These  mountains  represent  old  volcanic  plugs  of  trachytic  lava 
which  have  forced  their  way  into  ancient  tuff  cones  now  denuded, 
or  else  have  burst  through  fissures  in  the  Coal  Measure  sandstone, 
reaching  the  surface  in  a  very  viscous  state.     In  the  latter  ca?*e 
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the  viscous  masses  must  have  remained  in  the  place  where 
erupted,  taking  the  form  of  mameions.* 

An  inspection  of  the  arrangement  of  the  columns  on  Ngun 
Ngun  and  Tibrogargan  clearly  proves  that  the  Glass  House 
Mountains  are  not  the  remains  of  a  huge  lava  sheet,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  some.  In  most  instances  we  see  no  evidence 
of  the  lava  having  flowed  from  the  vent.  At  Mt.  Ngun  Ngun, 
however,  very  short  lava  flows  have  taken  place. 

The  rock  is  typically  trachyte.  In  some  places  it  is  so  coarsely 
porphyritic  as  to  become  a  felspar  porphyry,  as  for  example,  the 
Mt.  Beerburrum  rock. 

The  felspar  is  universally  of  two  generations,  in  phenocrysts 
often  somewhat  corroded,  and  in  minute  laths  forming  with 
asgerine  the  microcrystalline  to  cryptocrystalline  base.  Hence 
it  is  probable  that  the  magma  had  already  cooled  and  partly 
crystallised  out  at  considerable  depth,  before  it  found  vents  and 
broke  through  to  the  surface. 

The  trachytic  rocks  are  later  than  the  sandstones  (Ipswich- 
Burrum  Coal  Measures),  as  proved  by  the  following  facts : — 

(1)  The  sandstones  are  traversed  in  various  places  by  trachyte 
dykes. 

(2)  At  the  junction  of  the  trachyte  and  sandstone  the  latter 
shows  unmistakable  signs  of  metamorphosis,  such  as  hardening, 
induced  crystallisation,  and  assumption  of  columnar  structure. 

(3)  Small  tongues  of  trachyte  have  been  injected  into  the 
sandstones  on  the  junction  line. 

(4)  The  sandstones  have  been  disrupted  and  sometimes  tilted 
at  considerable  angles  by  the  trachyte.  One  good  instance  of 
this  is  afforded  by  an  anticline  caused  by  a  trachyte  dyke  in  a 
railway  cutting  about  half  a  mile  north  of  Beerburrum  Station 
(Plate  xlix.,  fig.  b).  At  Mt.  Beerwah  and  Mt.  Conowrin  the 
sandstones  dip  away  from  the  trachyte  mass. 


*  This  is  often  the  case  with  trachytic  lavas.  Compare  the  Pays  of 
Auvergne,  the  phonolite  hills  of  Bohemia,  and  the  mamelons  of  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon.     See  **  Volcanoes,"  by  Judd,  ch.  v. 
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On  the  other  haadi  the  trnchyt«s  are  older  than  the  other 
volcanic  rocka  of  the  district.  There  i^  evidence  that  basalt  flows 
from  Ml  Mellum  have  onee  extended  t<i  Coocbin  and  covered 
trachytic  rocks  in  that  vicinity.  The  remarkable  quartz*augit«*- 
honiVileiide  ande^ite,  which  forms  the  surface  rock  at  Grigor'a 
plact*  (Bank  foot  House)  contains  abundant  t  r  achy  tic  inclusioos. 
Some  of  these  inclusions,  those  obtained  by  me  cloflo  to  Bankfoot 
Hou!i6i  are  analogous  to  the  Beerwah  trachyte;  others,  obtained 
at  Mt,  Bokay,  close  to  Ml  Conowrin,  consist  of  Conowrin 
trachyte. 

The  rock  of  the  more  rounded  and  less  elevated  members  of  the 
Glass  House  Mountain  group  is  in  general  more  bade  than  that 
of  the  steeper  and  higher  mountains.  The  rock  of  M  L  Cooee,  a 
hill  lying  a  few  hundred  yards  north  of  Mt.  Tibrogargan,  iieeoia 
of  very  varying  basicity,  merging  in  places  into  a  rock  indistin* 
gui^hublc  in  hand  specimens  from  the  Bjinkfoot  House  andeaite. 

(*i),   1%9  ordet*  of  eruption  seems  to  have  been — 
L  TuflTfi  like  those  of  Trachj^te  Range. 

2.  CompiLct  trachyt+3s  like  thos^e  of  Conowrin,  TibrogargaD^ 
Beerwah  and  Ewin. 

3.  More  basii:  trachytes  of  Mt.  Ngun-Ngun,  Mt.  Cooee,  Mt, 
Bm'rhurrum,  Mewett*s  Mountmn,  and  iledway^s  Mountalti; 
tracliytes  containing  much  blue  horn  bleu  do  and  n?gerine. 

4.  Quartz  andesites — the  Bankfoot  House  formation. 

5.  Basalts,  erupted  at  Mt.  Mellum  in  the  Blackall  Ranges,  and 
at  Buderim  Mountain. 

(3).  Occurrence  of  Dykes, — Dykes  are  abundant.  On  the  main 
Gympie  road,  between  Mt.  Tunbubudla  and  Bankfoot  House, 
one  meets  with  a  number  of  long  narrow  dykes  running  across 
the  country  in  straight  lines.  They  form  a  very  noticeable 
feature,  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  seen  at  some  distance  and  resemble 
artificial  stone  barricades  when  viewed  from  afar.  The  dykes 
met  with  on  the  main  Gympie  Road  between  Mt.  Tunbubudla  and 
Conowrin  Creek  all  seem  to  radiate  from  the  two  Tunbubudla 
mountains  (locally  known  as  The  Twins). 
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A  very  interesting  dyke  occurs  on  the  western  side  of  Mt. 
Conowrin,  exposed  by  a  landslip  a  few  years  ago. 

The  most  conspicuous  dyke  in  the  district  is,  however,  the  one 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  anticline  in  the  sandstones  of  a  rail- 
way cutting  half  a  mile  north  from  Beerburrum  Railway  Station. 
This  dyke  has  forced  its  way  along  a  bed  of  shale  interbedded 
with  the  sandstone,  the  lava  having  carried  some  of  the  shale 
before  it  in  its  path.  The  lava  has  seemingly  come  from  the 
S.E.,  80  that  we  get  a  mass  of  altered  black  shales,  about  40  feet 
in  thickness,  exposed  in  section  oa  the  western  flank  of  the  cutting, 
whilst  the  original  shale  bed  showing  on  the  eastern  flank  has 
only  a  thickness  of  two  or  three  feet  at  the  most.  On  this  side 
the  trachyte  dyke  does  not  show.  Evidently  the  lava  has  come 
diagonally  upwards.     (Plate  xlix.,  fig.  5). 

The  finely  crystalline  nature  of  the  dyke  rocks,  as  well  as  their 
close  resemblance  structurally  and  mineralogically  to  the  trachytes 
of  adjacent  peaks,  seems  to  me  to  show  that  they  are  derived 
from  the  same  source,  and  contemporaneous.  From  their  texture 
it  is  evident  that  they  consolidated  near  the  surface,  and  hence 
it  appears  that  the  amount  of  denudation  undergone  by  the 
Triassic  rocks  since  the  trachyte  eruptions  has  been  small. 

(4).  Possible  Laccolites. — From  Med  way's  Mountain  on  58v 
Canning  westward,  an  area  including  selections  2v,  58v  and  86v 
has  trachyte  rock  underlying  the  surface  soil.  The  trachyte  here 
is  considerably  more  coarse-grained  and  more  ferruginous  than 
that  which  has  found  vent  in  Med  way's  Mt.  On  weathering,  it 
turns  brick-red.  Along  the  right  side  of  the  Durundur  road, 
which  crosses  selections  2v  and  86 v,  a  trachyte  outcrop  many 
chains  in  width  and  nearly  a  mile  in  length  may  be  traced.  It 
does  not  reach  an  elevation  of  more  than  10  to  12  feet  above  the 
surrounding  country.  The  rock  weathers  into  huge  boulders  in 
much  the  same  way  as  granite,  and  in  mineral  composition  it  is 
analogous  to  the  trachyte  of  Mt.  Beerburrum.  Within  a  radius 
of  half  a  mile  from  it  the  soil  is  very  poor,  ashlike  and  caking, 
typical  of  decomposing  trachyte.  This  is  probably  a  laccolitic 
mass  which  has  consolidated  under  a  bed  of  sandstone  or  loosely 
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cemented  tuff^  the  coarsely  crystalline  nature  of  tke  rock  and  the 
viscosity  of  tr^hytic  ixm^gma^^  generally,  supporting  such  a  sup- 
position.    It  could  abu  be  intperpreted  a^  a  large  dyke  massj.      It 
■s    probably   not    a   Aow     from  any   of   the  adjacent    tra4;b3'te 
iountain»|  the  rock  being  macrocrystalline  and  porpbyritic. 

(5).  Occurrent^e  of  Tu/aceou^  Bocks. — The  occurrence  of  tin- 
doubted  tuffs  is  very  rare.  Tuffs  mat/  formerly  have  covered  a 
large  area  and  formed  cones  round  the  tracb3't«?  P^^i^s,  but  must 
have  been  very  lofjsely  cemented.  Hence  it  seems  improbable 
that  the  Gla-ss  Hou^e  Mountains  were  submarine  volcanoes^  snb- 
marine  tuffi*  bein^  usually  fairly  compact.  The  only  undoubted 
tuffa  observed  were  those  of  a  ridge  to  the  south  of  Mt.  Tibro- 
gargan  which  1  have  called  the  Trachyte  Range.*  At  a  spot  on 
this  ridge— Skeleton  Cave,  south  of  Mt.  Evrin — where  I  dia* 
covered  tiome  al>original  skeletons  in  a  cave,  pyroclastic  rock  a 
with  large  angular  fragments  occur.  Some  specimens  obtained 
on  Tibrogargan  may  be  tufaceous,  but  hare  not  yet  been  properly 
examined. 

Trachyte  Range  ij^  a  low  continuous  ridge  of  trachyte  (riaing 
in  some  places  to  an  altitude  of  300-350  feet  above  the  surround- 
ing eountr}').  It  run^  from  Mt  Bef^rburrum  in  the  direction  of 
Ml  Tibrogargan,  taking,  however,  a  westerly  trend  at  a  place  to 
the  S,9*K  of  Mt.  Ewin,  and  continuing  almost  to  the  Gy mpie 
road.  The  core  of  the  ridge  consists  of  compact  traclivtic  \hvv^ 
similar  to  that  of  Mt.  Ewin,  and  also  very  like  that  of  Mt.  Jellore, 
of  which  Mr.  T.  G.  Taylor,  of  the  Sydney  University,  has  kindly 
shown  me  some  sections.  At  various  points,  as  at  Skeleton 
Cave,  tuffs  occur,  these  forming  a  hard,  greenish  rock,  emitting 
a  ringing  sound  when  struck.  They  have  evidently  been  highly 
siliciffed.  The  entire  ridge  evidently  marks  an  earth-fissure 
which  has  emitted  lavas  and  tuffs.     Probably  siliceous  hot  springs 

*  The  names,  Trachyte  Range,  Skeleton  Cave,  Mt.  Bokay,  and  Mt.  Cooee, 
made  use  of  in  this  paper,  refer  to  localities  which  frequently  require  mention, 
but  which  have  not  as  yet  local  names,  nor  do  they  bear  names  on  the  official 
maps. 
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have  altered  the  tufifs  here  and  rendered  them  capable  of  resist- 
ing denudation. 

(6)  Occurrence  and  Structure  of  the  Andesite  Formation. — 
This  formation  covers  an  area  of  about  500  acres  lying  S.E  of 
Mt.  Conowrin.  The  andesite  assumes  an  irregular  columnar 
structure  in  places,  and  has  to  some  extent  prismatised  the 
underlying  conglomerates.  It  is  extremely  variable  in  basicity, 
being  in  some  places  pale  grey  in  colour,  in  others  perfectly  black; 
sometimes  rather  iine- textured,  sometimes  coarsely  porphyritic. 
The  amount  of  quartz  varies  considerably.  Perhaps  the  name 
dacite  will  be  found  more  appropriate  than  andesite.  It  is 
important  that  it  contains  trachyte  inclusions,  hence  is  later 
than  the  trachytes.  The  geburite-dacites  of  Mount  Macedon, 
Vic,  were  found  to  be  the  earliest  trachytic  rocks  erupted  in 
that  region,  so  the  order  of  eruption  is  somewhat  dififerent  in  the 
Glass  House  Mountains  and  Mount  Macedon.* 

(7)  Occurrence  of  Columnar  Structure. — Mt.  Conowrin  displays 
columnar  structure  on  a  grand  scale.  The  summit  is  inacessible, 
and  consists  of  a  mass  of  vertical  trachyte  columns.  These  are 
square  in  transverse  section  (Plate  xlvi.,  fig.  2). 

The  Mountains  Beerwah,  Ngun  Ngun,  Tibrogargan,  Cooee, 
Ewin  and  Tunbubudla  all  show  a  central  plug  of  columnar 
trachyte  similar  to  that  of  Conowrin.  In  the  case  of  Ngun  Ngun 
we  find,  in  addition  to  a  mass  of  squarish  columns  exposed  on 
the  S.E.  side  of  the  summit,  that  the  main  body  of  the  mountain 
is  composed  of  huge  columns  of  coarse-grained  trachyte,  rather 
rich  in  iron-bearing  constituents.  These  columns  are  polygonal 
in  transverse  section  ;  they  are  vertical  on  the  summit,  but 
horizontal  or  inclined  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  A  study  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  columns  on  Ngun  Ngun  somewhat 
strengthens  the  idea  that  some  of  these  mountains  are  of  the 
nature  of  mamelons. 


*  Gregory,  J.  W.  (and  Orajson,  H.  J.),  *'The  (Geology  of  Moant  Macedon, 
Victoria."    Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Victoria.     Vol.  xiv.  (New  Series),  p.  186,  1902. 
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Mt.  Beer  wall  is  aho  entirely  columnar.  On  the  N.W»  side, 
near  the  summit,  we  see  a  mass  of  fiae  rectangular  eolumQ!» 
similar  to  tho^  of  Mt.  Conowrin,  Near  the  base,  how^evt^r,  the 
columtiH  are  tabular,  and  clo^  as  Mr,  Stutchbury  has  alr^ndy 
remarked  J  lean  inwards,*  The  large  tabular  columns  of  Mt* 
Beerwah  consist  o£  a  peculiar  glisbening  and  soft  trachyte  which 
superficially  reaerable?^  ^aridatonej  so  much  so  that  Mr,  Stutchbury 
described  them  a^  metauiorphic  sandstone.  They  contain  large 
plienocrystH  of  plagioclase  up  to  :i  iiivh  in  diameter.  The  fi^nd- 
gtoae  outcropping  in  a  gully  east  of  Beerwah  dipa  2b^  in  the 
direction  of  Conowriu, 

(8)  Occurri^ncs  o/  BasaUn  in  the  District — Mt.  M4?llum  is 
basaltic.  It-^  height  is  over  1,200  feet,  and  from  the  500  feet 
level  to  the  summit  we  meet  with  basalt  only.  The  mountain 
was  scaled  from  the  south-east  along  a  ridge  which  consists  of 
sandstone  until  a  height  of  500  feet  is  reached.  The  lower  ba^t 
(between  500  and  600  feet)  is  vesicular,  as  is  also  the  basalt  ol 
the  summit.  Between  the  two  masses  of  vesicular  basalt  we 
meet  with,  in  the  ascent,  a  thick  mass  of  compact  cotumiDar 
basalt.  At  the  junction  with  the  sandstone  we  find  the  latter 
etrongly  metamorphosed— turned^  in  fact,  into  quartzite* 

Basalt- flow  a  from  Mt.  Mellum  have  once  extended  south  t>eyond 
Coiichin.  They  are  now  denuded  except  for  isolated  patches  of 
basalt  and  scattered  basaltic  nodules,  but  they  have  impregnated 
the  subjacent  sandstones  with  iron,  and  turned  the  sandy  soil 
bright  red. 

Mt.  Mellum  probably  represents  a  basaltic  extinct  volcano. 
It  seems  to  me  unlikely  that  it  represents  a  flow  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

1.  In  the  ascent,  horizontal  columns  only  have  been  met  with. 

2.  Its  isolation  and  seeming  freshness. 

•  New  South  Wales  Geological  Survey.  Fourteenth  Trimonthly  Report, 
dated  Durandur,  1st  August,  1854.  Legislative  Council  Papers,  N.S.W. , 
19th  September,  1854. 
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Very  little  denudation  has  taken  place  since  its  period  of 
activity,  although  the  rock  is  very  decomposable.  Its  distance 
from  the  nearest  basaltic  mountains  of  the  Blackall  Ranges  is 
about  five  miles,  and  if  it  represents  a  remnant  of  a  denuded  flow 
from  them,  a  mass  of  basalt  over  800  feet  in  thickness  has  been 
removed  in  the  valley  between  them.  If  that  were  the  case,  it 
is  hardly  imaginable  that  we  should  meet  with  such  excellently 
preserved  vesicular  basalt  on  the  very  summit  of  Mt.  Mellum.* 

The  balance  of  evidence,  therefore,  favours  the  supposition  that 
it  represents  a  volcano. 

(9)  SUucUton  of  the  Volcanic  Mountains  on  Intersecting  Groups  of 
Cracks. — By  looking  at  the  accompanying  map  (Plate  xlvi.)  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  mountains  of  the  Glass  House  group  lie  on  inter- 
secting cracks,  having  approximately  the  directions  N.  to  S.  and 
E.  to  W.  The  main  fissure  seems  to  be  that  on  which  Miketeebu- 
mulgrai,  Tunbubudla,  Conowrin  and  Mt.  Mellum  lie.  Another 
line  may  be  drawn  in  a  nearly  parallel  direction  through  Beer- 
burrum,  Tibrogargan,  Ngun  Ngun,  Coochin  Hill  and  Mt.  Mellum. 
At  right  angles  to  these  two  lines  we  find  one  passing  through 
Beerwah,  Conowrin  and  Ngun  Ngun;  a  parallel  fissure  passes 
through  Mt.  Beerburrum  and  the  two  Tunbubudla  mountains. 

The  dykes  radiating  from  Tunbubudla  may  be  looked  upon  as 
radial  cracks  caused  by  the  lava  outburst. 

(10)  Age  and  Origin  of  the  Glass  House  Mountains  and 
adjacent  Rocks. — There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Glass  House 
Mountains  have  been  submarine  in  origin.  There  are  no  sub- 
marine tufis;  the  holocrystalline  nature  of  the  trachytes,  as  well 
as  the  occurrence  of  large  fragments  without  any  definite  orienta- 
tion in  the  Trachyte  Range  tuffs,  and  the  absence  of  de6nite 
arrangement  of  the  crystals  in  these  tuffs  are  evidence  against 
submarine  origin.     In  the  trachytic  lavas,  too,  we  meet  with  but 

*  **  Mellam  "  seems  to  be  an  aboriginal  word  for  volcano.  The  mountain 
maj  have  been  active  in  the  human  period.  Otherwise,  why  should  the 
natives  have  given  it  the  present  name  ?  Rumblings  are  said  to  have  been 
heard  under  it  last  year. 
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iCftM  of  vesicular  structure,  such  as  we  ahoulcl  expect 
•-  presence  of  much  water,  and  no  glassy  rock^  which  would 
ym  rapid  cooling. 

■^  *,     iwever,  likely  that  the  sea  wan  not  far  off  at  the  tiiue 

j]      i  House  Mountain  ernptions. 

From  ^  coarse -grained  nature  of  the  Triasisic  Aandfttoi5e«  of 
the  East  __  ore  ton  district  in  the  Glass  House  Mountain  region 
and  the  abundance  of  fossil  wood  ''^'»fitttinedj  it  appears  that  thes^ 
rocka  were  deposited  in  a  wide  ,-.ouarj.  Sedimentation  isi»,y 
have  lasted  well  into  Cretaceous  times,  but  so  far  no  Cretaceous 
rocks  have  been  identified  in  this  region,  though  further  north 
we  have  the  Maryborough  Beds  overlying  the  Trias.  When 
sedimentation  ceased,  the  strata  w^ere  elevated  through  rise  of 
isois^otherms:  at  a  somewhat  later  period  ^probably  the  end  of 
the  Cretaceous  — recooling  and  denudation  had  progressed  far 
enough  to  allow  cracking  of  the  sedimentary  strata.  Through 
cracks  thus  formed  the  Olass  Houfie  trachytes  found  an  exit. 
Subsequent  folding  of  the  topraost  beds  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
D^Aguilar  Range  and  the  Elackall  Ranges,  and  this  folding  was 
probably  accoinpanied  by  the  andesitic  and  basaltic  outpouring 
of  lava. 

In  age  the  trachytes  are  probably  Pre- Miocene,  No  definite 
prcM3f  of  age  lias  l>een  obtained,  but  the  amount  of  denudation 
which  they  have  suffered  and  the  almost  total  removal  of  tuff- 
beds  and  crater  rings,  if  these  ever  existed,  hint  at  considerable 
antiquity.  The  same  lack  of  good  evidence  of  geological  age 
seems  to  hold  for  most  Australian  trachytes,  but  the  consensus  of 
opinion  amongst  our  geologists,  based  on  the  small  amount  of 
evidence  available,  assigns  to  them  a  Ore taceo- Eocene  age.  This 
also  seems  to  hold  best  for  the  Glass  House  trachytes. 

The  basaltic  rocks  of  Mt.  Mellum  bear  considerable  petrologies! 
resemblance  to  those  of  Tambourine  Mountain,  described  by  Mr. 
Rands,  late  Government  Geologist  of  Queensland.* 

*  Jack  &  Etheridge,  *  Geology  and  PaltEontology  of  Queensland.' 
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Mr.  Rands  considers  the  Tambourine  basalt  to  be  Miocene  or 
Pliocene^  hence  contemporaneous  with  many  other  Australian 
basalts.  The  Mt.  Mellum  rock  is,  if  anything,  later.  The  com- 
parative freshness  of  this  readily  decomposable  rock,  the  abund- 
ance of  vesicular  basalt,  which  is  ever  so  much  more  readily  dis- 
integrated than  hard  columnar  basalt,  are  reasons  which  justify 
us  in  assigning  a  late  Tertiary,  Pliocene  or  Pleistocene,  age  to 
Mt.  Mellum. 

In  his  paper  already  cited,*  Mr.  Andrews  looks  upon  the  Glass 
House  Mountains  as  monad  nocks,  or  hypabyssal  masses  left  by 
the  denudation  of  a  Tertiary  (Miocene)  plateau  into  which  the 
lavas  had  been  injected.  I  cannot  at  present  embrace  that  view, 
inasmuch  as  the  D'Aguilar  Range  appears  from  my  observations 
to  be  a  Tertiary  fold  range,  and  not  a  remnant  of  a  now-denuded 
plateau.  Besides,  the  petrographical  nature  of  the  Glass  House 
Mountain  lavas  and  the  occurrence  of  some  tuffs  in  the  ridge  which 
is  here  named  Trachyte  Range,  indicate  that  the  rock  is  volcanic 
and  not  hypabyssal. 

The  upper  sandstones  of  the  East  Moreton  may  be  in  part  of 
Lower  Cretaceous  age,  the  Trias  merging,  as  the  Ipswich  beds  do, 
into  the  Cretaceous.  The  absence  of  later  beds  in  the  district 
can  be  explained  on  two  hypotheses — either  it  has  been  dry  land 
ever  since  Upper  Cretaceous  times,  or  repeated  fluctuations 
causing  periodical  submergence  have  taken  place.  The  latter 
supposition  seems  more  likely  to  be  correct,  accounting  satis- 
factorily for  the  absence  of  cliffs,  escarpments,  and  other  signs  of 
great  erosion.  It  seems  the  most  natural  conclusion  to  come  to, 
that  moderately  stable  conditions  have  prevailed  in  the  Glass 
House  Mountains  area  ever  since  the  trachyte  eruptions,  and 
that  the  district  has  preserved  its  character  as  a  low-lying  coastal 
plain,  occasionally  submerged,  but  each  period  of  elevation 
sufficing  to  remove  the  deposits  formed  in  the  period  of  sedi- 
mentation. 

*  *<  Preliminary  Note  on  the  Qeology  of  the  Qaeeosland  Coast." 
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Greater  denudatioD  of  the  Tria^sic  has  tak^n  place  hi  the 
Blackall  Range  area^  where  sadimentatiou  had  been  greater,  and 
aiib«equently  re-elevation  more  considerable. 

That  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia  is  undergoing  a  wave^like 
tnovemetit  taogential  to  *jh ore- line  is  rendered!  probable  by  the 
evidence  afforded  by  numerous  submerged  forests  and  raiJied 
beaches  along  our  coaats.  Folding  from  the  N.W,  in  New  South 
Wales  and  from  the  S.W.  in  Queensland  would  explain  such  a 
tangential  movement,  the  focus  from  which  folding  prcN3eed« 
underlying  the  New  England  Tableland  and  the  McPherBon 
Range** 

Tidal  action  extends  in  the  meandering  Caboolture  River  ns  far 
m  Wararbali  Creek,  and  larger  streams  like  the  Caboolture  and 
Stanley  rivers  have  undoubtedly  captured  the  drainage  arfias  of 
other  streams  which  are  now  represented  by  creek;*  and  i^wampM. 
This  indicates  long  continued  stable  conditions,  or  at  any  rate 
extremeiy  slow  change  of  level  Sandy  bars  occur  at  the  mou  tha  of 
all  the  creeks  and  rivers.  Yet  it  would  be  extremely  rij^ky  to  dmw 
inferences  from  these  features,  as,  on  account  of  the  soft  nature 
of  the  Triasstc  bedrocks,  and  the  vehemence  of  Queensland  floodaf 
it  does  not  take  a  river  very  long  to  carve  a  course  for  itsf^lf  in 
this  region^  and  those  rules  which  hold  for  hard  Palieozoic  forma* 
tiona  can  in  this  case  only  be  applied  with  extreme  precaution. 

V.  Petrology. 

The  subject  of  the  petrography  of  the  Glass  House  Mountains 
rocks,  the  writer  proposes  to  discuss  in  greater  detail  in  a  future 
paper. 

An  idea  has  already  been  given  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  of 
the  district,  which  comprise  : — 

1.  The  Palaeozoic  slates  and  schists  referred  by  Queensland 
geologists  to  the  Gympie  Formation. 


*  Cf.  Suess'  Theory  on    "The   Parallel  Grouping  of  Mountains   round 
Ancient  Coasts  "  in  *  Das  Antlitz  der  Erde.' 
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2.  The  Triassic  or  Trias-Jura  rocks,  consisting  of  sandstones 
and  conglomerates,  with  interbedded  shales  and  mudstones. 

The  igneous  rocks  may  be  divided  into  Plutonic  and  Volcanic, 
the  dyke  rocks  being  best  considered  with  one  or  other  of  these 
divisions. 

(a)  Plutonic— To  this  division  belong  the  granites,  diorites, 
gabbros,  gneisses  and  augen-gneisses  of  the  coastal  range.  These 
ancient  rocks  form  the  core  of  the  range,  being  flanked  on  the 
eastern  side  by  the  Palaeozoic  slates  and  schistose  rocks.  They 
are  cut  by  dykes  of  aplite,  eegerine  syenite,  hornblende  rock, 
diabase,  <bc.,  as  well  as  by  quartz  reefs  and  leaders,  usually  more 
or  less  metalliferous. 

(b)  Volcanic. — The  volcanic  rocks  of  the  district  fall  petro- 
logically  under  three  heads — trachytes,  andesites,  and  basalts. 

{%.)  Trachytes, — The  Glass  House  Mountains  proper  are  all 
composed  of  trachyte.  To  make  clear  the  mineral  constitution 
of  the  most  typical  rocks,  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  first  a  few 
special  cases. 

B^erburrum  Trachyte. — Hand  specimens  of  this  rock  when 
freshly  broken  have  a  glistening  white  marble-like  appearance. 
On  decomposing  the  rock  acquires  a  reddish,  or  dull  brick-coloured 
tint.  The  glistening  of  fresh  specimens  is  due  to  large  crystals 
of  sanidine,  up  to  ^  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  rock  is  seen  to  be 
coarsely  porphyritic,  and  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  felspar, 
ferromagnesian  minerals  being  only  revealed  on  examination  with 
a  pocket  lens. 

Microscopic  examination  showed  that  the  base  consisted  of 
lath-shaped,  felspar  crystals,  of  the  sanidine  variety,  and  two 
varieties  of  hornblende;  the  one  hornblende  is  deep  brown  to 
reddish-brown  in  colour,  strongly  pleochroic,  and  more  plentiful 
than  the  other  variety,  which  is  a  deep  blue  pleochroic  hornblende, 
probably  riebeckite.  A  colourless  pyroxene,  non-pleochroic  and 
with  strong  birefringence,  is  also  present  in  scattered  irregular 
grains. 
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From  faint  traces  of  inaltiple  twinning  in  the  porphyritic 
felspar  phenocrysts  it  wa?i  suspected  that  they  were  not  true 
orthoc!ase.  These  cry?^talf?  are  twinne^l  like  sanicline  on  the 
Carlsbad  plan,  and  have  (v  refractive  index  of  1'52.1  Measure- 
ments  of  extinction  angles  and  iiiicrocbemical  te^U  proved  a  fair 
amount  of  soda  and  a  little  lim*?  to  be  present*  Hence  8ome»  if 
not  all,  of  these  phenocrysts  are  composed  of  anorthoclase. 

Hand  specimen?^  of  Beerburrum  rock  resemble  tjpecinien  No. 
9  2  5  6  ( Trachy  t  e  f  r o  ai  t he  Ca  n  ob  I  as )  1  r  t  he  Syf  1  ne  v  M  i  n  in  g  M  n  se  ii  m . 

Beerwah  Tt-achyle. ^The  specimen  .sectioned  wa^  obtained  on 
the  N.E.  tlank  of  the  mountain,  and  h  typical  of  the  bulk  of  the 
Mt.  Beer  w ah  rock.  This  trachyte  separates  on  weathering  into 
huge  shingle-diaped  slabs.  It  has  a  verj-  glistening,  silky  lustre 
when  freshly  broken,  appan^ntly  due  to  the  habit  of  the  consti- 
tuent felspar.  The  rock  is  very  soft  and  crumbling,  and  has  a 
greenish  grey  colour-  It  was  taken  by  Mr.  Stutchhurj%  in  1854, 
to  be  raetaraorphic  mndstone,  probably  on  account  of  it:^  tendency 
to  split  into  slabs  and  its  comparative  softness.  With  aid  of  & 
pocket  lens  the  rock  can  be  seen  to  be  porphyritic,  containing 
abumlant  tabular  phenocrysts  of  a  plagioclase  felspar.  A  few 
hornblende  phenocryst^  are  also  present 

Examined  under  the  microscope^  flow-struetnre  is  very  apparent, 
the  arrangement  being  traehytic-pilotaxitic  as  in  tlie  typical 
trachytes  of  the  Siebengebirge  (I)rachenfels  type).  Feltspar  is  the 
predominant  constituent^  both  as  sanidine  with  characteristic  crotm 
cracking,  and  in  form  of  a  plagioclase  felspar  which  seems  to  be 
oligoclase  or  andesine.  The  crystals  are  lath-shaped,  with  their 
long  axes  all  in  the  same  direction.  The  base  is  microcrystalline 
and  displays  the  trachytic  variety  of  pilo  taxi  tic  texture.  No 
glass  is  present.  The  ferromagnesian  minerals  are  a  brown 
hornblende,  often  in  well  shaped,  twinned  crystals;  a  strongly 
pleochroic  hornblende,  having  green,  blue  and  slate-coloured 
pleochroism  in  different  sections.  This  latter  amphibole  is 
probably  arfvedsonite,  and  is  frequently  seen  enveloping  the 
brown  hornblende  which  is  barkevicite.  -^gerine  is  scattered 
plentifully    throughout   the   base    in  minute    rods.       The    chief 
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characteristics  of  this  rock  are  :  the  typical  trachyte  lustre, 
trachytic  texture,  predominance  of  plagioclase  felspar  (probably 
andesine,  with  which  it  agrees  best  in  optical  properties),  and 
the  tendency  of  the  rock  as  a  whole  to  split  in  slabs. 

A  few  deep  red  to  brown,  strongly  pleochroic  grains,  answering 
to  the  description  of  cossyrite,  were  observed  as  a  nucleus  to  a 
crystal  aggregate  of  the  green  hornblende  (arfvedsonite). 

Conowrin  Trachyte. — This  is  a  white  or  greyish- white  rock  in 
which  a  pocket  lens  reveals  scattered  black  specks.  A  few  felspar 
phenocrysts  are  usually  present.  Some  specimens  show  flow 
arrangement  to  the  naked  eye.  This  trachyte  forms  the  fine 
rectangular  columns  of  which  Mt.  Conowrin  is  entirely  made  up. 

Microscopically  examined  the  Mt.  Conowrin  rock  is  seen  to 
consist  almost  entirely  of  sanidine.  In  fact  the  other  constituents 
do  not  form  3%  of  the  bulk  of  the  rock.  The  texture  is  holocrys- 
talline  and  orthophyric.  The  ferromagnesian  minerals  present 
include  segerine  in  minute  green  pleochroic  rods;  scattered  crystals 
of  a  blue  hornblende  which  in  transverse  section  show  strong 
pleochroism  from  deep  green  to  deep  blue;  in  longitudinal  section 
some  of  the  crystals  appear  perfectly  opaque.  This  amphibole  is 
probably  allied  to  arfvedsonite  or  riebeckite.  It  is  identical  with 
the  deep  blue  pleochroic  hornblende  in  the  trachytes  of  Mount 
Jellore.  near  Mittagong,  recently  investigated  by  Messrs.  Mawson 
And  Taylor.  This  hornblende  was  the  first  mineral  to  crystallise 
from  the  magma,  occurring  often  as  inclusions  in  the  centre  of  a 
sanidine  phenocryst.  Its  crystalline  form  is  never  preserved, 
corrosion  and  resorption  having  taken  place.  A  colourless  non- 
pleochroic  pyroxene  is  present  in  a  few  very  minute  grains. 

A  section  made  of  a  specimen  of  trachyte  from  the  dyke  at  the 
landslip  on  the  W.  side  of  Conowrin  is  somewhat  different  in 
mineral  constitution.  The  amphibole  with  the  strong  alisorption 
in  one  direction  is  absent,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  very  numerous 
minute,  acicular  crystals  of  an  olive-green  colour.  They  are 
pleochroic  in  brownish  and  green  tints.  A  few  good  crystals  of 
a  greenish-brown  hornblende  (allied  to  barkevicite)  are  present. 
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This  u  sometimeii  twizmcd.     A  lew  grsiBi  oi  riefaccfcxfee   wix* 
praenc 

Tbe   rock    from   Mt.  Ewiii  u  macroKopieallj  Ixk»  tbsfi   «{ 
Coaovriiu  bat  miefoacopftcmllj  h  wms  obacrved  tfaftS  ch»  1 

cooacitoeats  had  taken  dueflr  the  form  of  avenue.  A  i 
crrsti  of  a  browsish  hombloide  were  slao  preaenc  <b«rfcv«idfie)» 
JfL  S^mm  Xfmm  Trmekfie.—Jht  mam  maw  of  Xc.  Sgvn.  3^g«& 
»  boilc  sp  of  huge  poljgofyd  colnmni^  of  porpfLTTtCK  ttiankyCfc. 
Sfwciathns  firom  here  are  ouKrottcopkaQj  verr  like  'jperfmwt.  Xo^ 
ll±f7  (Trachyte  from  the  Cmaoblaft^  Oran^)  ni  the  ^IK^^^ 
MiHeam.  STdoer  The  rock  u  hoIoerT<»taIIiiie»  comiucmac  «>£ 
-'aniifiie  pherbKrr^sts  which  are  wcz!e€iHie»  eorr«xfe«L  ami  a  muayh- 
crpcalliBeorthophjTiebaiie.  The  tm»  cixicanit*  ian  nim^j  ?icacaii  mw£ 
inte^ealar  cnkaiil«»  of  a  o^IoarLew  nixi-ptieochn^  pTmssi&e-.  ami 
the  green  pLeoehroic  horiLblesiie  ofceoL  with  a  iuid[iH»  of  orovBufr 
hoRiblieBde.  Fraciaiec>C5  of  i^^Tzartz  are  present  nef  azL  aamRuniii  i , 
aai  abo  a  few  feaoimeiLCs  of  an  oran^^jeCow  mbutrwL.  Th» 
^uroz  B»  pco^bfj  alLoeetiie.  «ieriT«ti  in^m.  Qhl^  -Kun^ttWDe  m.  3&a- 
cpwani  p«wace  of  the  Ba^ca.  An*jcher  vmrvcj  of  ne^Amt  » 
fooBBil  oa  the  S^  wie  of  Xzvb.  Xxxa:  thn>  »>  esanbr  ■■^Wiaw*-  ^ 
^trTBcnne  ti>  that  of  XtL  C*:cf>wTin.  Tbere  »  alw:  a  thora  «jeiiHim 
JwBid  OK  the  E.  fait  *Gf  she  nuMZLtam.:  wtt  v^xk  w  'if  a  auiDt&- 
crey  <o£io<Er.  wvy  hard,  aoii  ««■£?■«-  a  ria;cabc  «^a3«£  womc  •ifzinuk. 
la.  «et:G&»L  rt  wa«-  isazti  *•:  ^  :i:iiLCi:)««fi:f  ^ajiirrrrf  j  7ainiiitEC3nf«i«^ 
lA3ir-*iiic*?*i   -jazjif^ifs^    ^z*i    frt*rc    :lii*    ilirm  :ii»mat   loif    ■£■_  miT 

.jfriMi  TLitib.  zurs:*^  'Ji.  :vu;itr  'JIHuL  -lscl.".  s:  kf  t:   ^^lu^m?  h  iiuf^ 

**:iL'x*iD:ctf-  w^:c   lifc*^*  T«Mnit*tfc.":rfi:   iii*   r:«:i  lir-**:   i^i*  iimouiini. 
S*c<n>:atf>  tc."^  li**-  R.azni  X :•!_:. tl:^  r.«:i  *     :•*  i.  iiiu;i:!rr*^i,.IinH 
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some  of  the  fine-grained  Oonowrin  rock.  The  phenocrysts  of 
sanidine  are  frequently  strongly  arched,  having  evidently  been 
subjected  to  very  great  pressure  in  the  upward  passage  of  the 
magma.  The  sanidines  are  twinned  on  the  Baveno,  Carlsbad, 
and  Manebach  laws. 

Some  of  the  hand  specimens  of  Round  Mountain  trachyte  are 
not  unlike  specimen  No.  10559  (from  f  mile  N.  of  Tondeburine 
Ck.,  Warrumbungle  Mts.),  Mining  Museum,  Sydney. 

Ml  Cooee  Trachyte. --The  rock  composing  Mt.  Cooee  varies 
widely  in  macroscopic  appearance.  Some  is  dark-coloured, 
coarsely  porphyritic,  and  resembles  the  andesitic  rock  of  Grigor's 
Estate,  into  which  it  seems  to  merge.  The  specimen  sectioned 
was  of  a  bluish-grey  colour;  this  rock  forms  irregular  columns, 
and  weathers  into  rounded  boulders.  It  is  comparatively  rich 
in  quartz,  which  occurs  in  large  crystals  easily  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  In  colour  and  texture  this  rock  resembles  specimen 
No.  11215  from  Orange,  in  the  Sydney  Mining  Museum. 

The  constituents  of  the  quartz  trachyte  are  sanidine — the  most 
abundant  component — a  considerable  amount  of  quartz,  and  a 
small  proportion  of  dark  blue  hornblende.  The  central  part  of 
Mt.  Cooee  consists  of  square  columns  similar  in  colour,  size  and 
shape  to  those  of  Mt.  Conowrin  and  Mt.  Ewin.  Whether 
the  quartz-trachyte,  quartz-andesite,  and  true  trachyte  of  this 
mountain  are  contemporaneous  or  not,  and  whether  they  are 
derived  from  the  same  magma,  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  determine;  but  the  order  of  superposition  in  places  where 
superposition  could  be  ascertained,  is — (1)  trachyte,  (2)  quartz- 
trachyte,  and  (3)  quartz-andesite. 

Traehyte  Raiige  Rock. — This  rock  is  a  true  pyroclastic  rock  or 
tuff.  It  is  of  a  dark  green  colour,  very  hard,  and  emits  a  ringing 
sound  when  struck;  it  also  contains  angular  opaque  fragments  of  a 
dark  colour.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  crypto- 
crystalline  and  amorphous  material,  forming  a  base  containing 
scattered  sanidine  crystals  and  angular  fragments.  The  substance 
of  the  base  is  in  the  form  of  minute  needles  and  granules,  and  is 
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chiefly  felspar,  a  darker  green  miueral  Ijeing  also  present  in  fine 
needles.  This  in  probably  acicular  microliter  of  ffjjfcrine.  GIas^j 
material  seems  hJso  to  be  present. 

True  trachyte  lavas  also  occur  on  Trachyte  Bange,  forming 
the  summits  of  the  ridge.  They  resemble  the  roek  of  Mt.  Ewiti. 
One  specimen  obtained  on  the  southern  i^ide  of  the  ridge  is  macrO' 
scopically  very  like  specimen  No.  5006  (Ricbeckite  Trachyte^ 
Warrum bungle  Mts.),  in  the  Mining  Mu^seum,  Sydney-,  Micro- 
scopicaHy  examined,  it  is  seen  to  consiat  of  a  holocryE^talline, 
even-textured  sanidine  ground-mass,  containing  peculiar  dark 
blue  to  black,  arborescent  aggregates  of  ultra-microscopic  cr^atals^ 
probably  a  hornblende,  arfvedsonite  or  riebeckite. 

The  trachytes  of  Mt.  Miketeebumulgrai  are  partly  fine  in 
textuie  like  that  of  Mt,  Conowriu,  and  partly  coarse  and  porphy- 
ritic  like  that  of  Mt.  Beerburrum. 

Mt.  Tibrogargan  is  composed  of  trachytes  of  a  fine  tej^tyn^, 
resembling  those  of  Mt,  Conowrin  and  Mt,  Ewin.  They  ^eetii 
to  be  essentially  a^gei'ine  trac!iyte.s. 

To  sum  up  and  genevaUseT  it  might  be  said  tliat  moat  of  the 
Glass  House  Mountains  are  compo?sed  of  columnar  trachyte.  Tlie 
core  of  the  mountain  usually  consists  ui  vertical  columns,  auf)  th^ 
sides  often  of  huri^.ontal  and  slanting  columns  {e.g.f  Ngun  ^gtin 
and  Tii>rogargan).  The  trachyte  rocks  are  usually  of  a  grev 
c^)lour  and  dull  hist  re.  The  more  porphy  ritic  trachytes  ^^  :  , 
Beerwah,  Beerburrum,  Ngun  Ngun)  contain  more  brown  and 
greenish  blue  hornblende  (barkevicite  and  arfvedsonite)  than  the 
more  even-textured  rocks.  The  hornblendes  seem  to  have  been 
the  first  mineral  to  crystallise,  being  usually  very  corroded,  and 
often  occurring  as  inclusions  in  sanidine  phenocrysts.  The  sani. 
dine  phenocrysts  are  often  corroded  and  partially  resorbed;  they 
possess  the  cLaracteristic  cross  cracks  parallel  to  the  (100)  plane. 
In  the  instance  of  the  Beerburrum  rock,  the  phenocrysts  proved 
to  be  anorthoclase,  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  soda  and 
some  lime.  In  the  coarsely  porphy  ritic  rocks  legerine  is  less 
plentiful  than  hornblende.  The  amphibole  sometimes  occurs  in 
twinned  phenocrysts. 
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The  more  fine-textured  trachytes,  such  as  those  of  the  Round 
Mountain,  Mt.  Conowrin,  Mt.  Ewin,  and  Mt.  Tibrogargan  contain 
a  greater  proportion  of  segerine  and  less  hornblende.  Occasionally 
crystals  of  deep  blue,  highly  pleochroic  riebeckite  are  present. 
The  main  constituent  of  all  the  trachytes,  both  coarse  and  fine,  is 
felspar,  onorthoclase,  with  sanidine  (orthoclase)  in  the  Beerburrum 
rock,  andesine  or  oligoclase  and  sanidine  in  the  Beerwah  rock 
(the  plagioclase  being  here  the  more  abundant  constituent),  and 
sanidine,  with  or  without  some  anorthoclase,  in  the  other  rocks; 
the  more  basic  minerals  form  but  a  minute  portion  of  the  bulk  of 
the  rock.  The  hornblendes  seem  all  to  be  soda-bearing  varieties, 
strongly  pleochroic  and  deep  blue,  green  or  greenish-brown, 
possessing  strong  absorption  in  certain  directions,  being  allied  to 
the  species  riebeckite,  arfvedsonite,  barkevicite,  and  cossyrite  (?). 
The  augite  is  chiefly  a  soda-bearing  variety,  segerine,  in  rods  and 
needles. 

PilotcLxitic  and  trachytic  textures  are  seen  in  the  rocks  of  Mt. 
Beerwah,  Round  Mountain  and  in  some  of  the  Conowrin  rock. 
A  mierorthophyric  base  obtains  in  most  of  the  other  trachytes. 

Holocryitnllinity  is  univeral  in  the  trachytes,  but  the  grain 
size  of  the  base  varies  from  cryptocrystalline  to  microcrystalline. 
Porphyritic  structure  is  also  prevalent. 

The  felspar  phenocrysts  are  usually  somewhat  corroded,  though 
sometimes  perfectly  idiomorphic;  hence  the  felspar  seems  to  be 
of  two  g^Merations,  partial  crystallisation  having  taken  place  in  a 
subterranean  reservoir,  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  blue 
hornblendes  with  strong  absorption,  the  deep  green  hornblendes 
(arfvedsonite),  and  many  of  the  felspar  phenocrysts.  Partial 
resorption  has  taken  place  in  the  upward  passage  of  the  magma. 

Zoning  is  common  in  the  idiomorphic  felspar  phenocrysts. 

(n.)  Andesite  (Dacite)  Formation  at  Grigor'a  Place, — This  lava 
varies  immensely  in  composition,  texture,  colour,  <kc.  It  covers 
an  area  of  about  one  square  mile,  lying  between  Beerwah, 
Conowrin,  Tibrogargan  and  Ewin.  The  colour  of  the  rock  is  for 
the  most  part  dark  grey  to  black,  but  in  the  close  vicinity  of 
Bankfoot  House  we  find  it — 
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(1)  Green,  hard,  compact  without  fragments, 

(2)  Red,  soft,  not  unlike  a  tuff  (weathered  sp,)* 
(A)  Park  brown,  ba«al tic-looking, 

(4)  Grey,  with  huge  black  fragments,  and  quartz  phenoerysts. 

(5)  Nearly  black,  with  fragments  and  quartz  phenocrysta* 
The^^e  different  kinds  of  rock  all  form  part  of  one  flow,  and  merge 

into  one  another.  Some  specimens  are  quite  rhyolitie  in  appear- 
ance, «ome  trachytic,  some  dacitiCj  and  some  very  basic.  In  some 
place**  the  lava  has  developed  a  pseudo-columnar  j^tructure,  and 
has  i^endered  the  underlying  sandstoueg  columnar.  Slides  ex- 
amined show  the  following  constituents  t<)  be  pres*ent  in  the 
blackish  and  commonest  type  of  rock  composing  this  flow  : — 

(n)  Felspar.  Plagioclase  showing  tine  optical  zoninj^  and 
shadowy  extinction,  twinned  on  the  Carlsbad,  Albite  and  Pericliue 
Jaws,  is  plentiful.  The  more  basic  interior  is  probably  laV^radorite, 
and  the  less  basic  exterior  andesine.  Some  orthoclase  is  present, 
4also  show^ing  zoning  (perhaps  anorthoclase). 

{h}  Quartz  is  present  in  corroded  crystals,  with  glassy  inclu- 
sions.    In  8ome  upecimeus  it  is  very  abundant. 

(c)  A  variety  of  light  green,  faintly  pleochroic  augite  in  large 
crystals;  extinction  angle  34''  to  56". 

(d)  Hornblende  of  two  varieties,  one  of  a  brown  colour  with 
characteristic  cleavage,  and  one  green  fibrous  variety. 

(e)  Magnetite  is  present  as  an  accessory,  and  also  a  large 
amount  of  glass  with  inclusions  and  incipient  crystals  showing  a 
fluidal  arrangement. 

(/)  Green  chloritic  decomposition  products  are  also  present. 

(g)  Inclusions  of  trachyte  are  present.  Some  specimeiui 
sectioned  contain  inclusions  of  a  plagioclase  trachyte  like  that 
of  Beerwah,  with  well  marked  pilotaxitic  texture;  one  specimen 
obtained  at  Mt.  Bokay  contained  an  inclusion  of  Conowrin 
trachyte.  These  inclusions  are  important  as  affording  evidence  on 
tlie  order  of  eruption  of  the  lavas. 

(h)  Black,  opaque,  angular  fragments  are  also  present  as 
inclusions. 


Another  specimen  of  the  andesite  formation,  macroscopically 
of  green  colour  and  moderately  fine  texture,  consisted  of  a  pale 
hornblende  (like  edenite),  a  greenish  glass,  some  magnetite, 
quartz,  orthoclase,  plagioclase  and  a  little  biotite.  The  pale  green 
hornblende  was  the  chief  constituent. 

{Hi.)  Ml  Mellum  Basalts, — The  basalts  of  Mt.  Mellum  bear 
close  resemblance  to  the  amygdaloidal  basalts  of  Tambourine 
Mountain,  described  by  Mr.  Rands. 

Mr.  Rands  describes  the  Tambourine  basalts  as  amygdaloidal 
on  the  upper  surface,  generally  full  of  olivine  phenocrysts;  and 
occasionally  columnar,  the  columns  being  often  20  feet  in  length, 
and  hexagonal  in  section. 

The  Mellum  rock  is  in  part  vesicular,  in  part  columnar.  It 
contains  large  phenocrysts  of  olivine,  plagioclase  and  black 
augite.  The  vesicular  basalt  occurs  at  the  lowest  and  highest 
levels  of  the  basalt.  The  rock  is  very  rich  in  olivine-,  a  dark  red 
olivine  (iron  olivine,  fayalite)  is  also  present,  and  has  taken  the 
place  of  magnetite.  Fayalite  occurs  sometimes  as  a  nucleus  to 
ordinary  olivine,  and  was  evidently  the  firat  mineral  to  crystallise. 
Jlmenite  is  present  in  tabular  crystals,  sometimes  passing  into 
leucoxene.  The  augite  crystallised  simultaneously  with  the 
plagioclase,  the  two  minerals  being  iutergrown.  The  augite  seems 
to  be  titaniferous.  The  plagioclase  agrees  well  in  properties 
with  andesine. 

(c)  Other  Rocks. — At  the  base  of  the  Round  Mountain,  on 
the  S.E.  side,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  aplite,  which  probably  marks 
the  position  of  an  outlier  of  palaeozoic  igneous  rock.  This  aplite 
consists  of  quartz,  orthoclase  and  plagioclase.  Hand  specimens 
are  brick-red,  and  look  like  metamorphic  sandstone.  The  mineral 
staining  of  the  Round  Mountain  trachyte  is  probably  connected 
in  some  way  with  this  aplitic  mass. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  D'Aguilar  Range  at  Butler's  Creek, 
there  are  dykes  of  (egerine  syenite  traversing  the  granite. 
Recently,  through  the  kindness  of  Professor  David,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  looking  over  a  large  number  of  specimens 
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coliected  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Newman,  E.E.,  nt  the  Blacks'  Reserve, 
near  Woodford. 

The  country  around  Wootlturd  is  granitic^  Mr,  Newman 
obtained  specimens  of  granittf  (both  coarse  and  fine%  gneUi^, 
dtorite^  graphic  granite^  pegmatite  (in  veina),  diorite,  syenileund 
basic:  rocks.  A  dyke  of  basic  rock  like  hypers  t  hen e  anorthite 
gabbro,  and  a  dyke  of  hornblende  andesite  cQm|>o»ed  almost 
wholly  of  hornblende,  also  occur  here,  intruding  the  granite. 

vi.  Other  AusTitALiAir  Trachytes* 

Professor  Gregory  has  lately  deticriljed  an  interesting  series 
of  Geburite'Dacitei*  and  Trach_v-Phonolites  occurring  at  Mount 
Maeedon,  Vic*  They  seem  tu  have  many  features  in  common 
with  the  rockw  of  the  Glass  House  Mountains  district. 

The  rocks  of  the  WarrumVjungle  Monn tains  are  recorded  a?* 
trachytt^s  by  Profes-or  T.  W,  E/David,  who  obtained  there  not  only 
uumerous  specimens  of  tr  achy  tic  lavas,  but  also  tuffi^j  LntarLt^Jded 
wi  t  h  the  trachy  t  ic  niagni  as .  In  "Wan  ti  alable  Creek  t  h  ey  ore  die  and 
are  in  part  inter  bedded  with  diatoraacoous  earth  and  shales  con- 
taining Cinnamomuui  leaves.  The  entire  group  of  the  Warrnm- 
bungle  Mountains  is  known,  through  PiMfes^^or  David's  researches^ 
to  form  the  wrecks  of  former  trachyte  vok^anoes,  and  to  con^itit 
of  coarsely  crystalline  trachy  tic  rock  and  interbedded  tuffs.')' 

The  trachy  tic  heights  of  tlie  CanoWa^i  near  Orange,  have 
lately  received  a  great  deal  of  attendon  and  patient  inveii^ti^ntion 
by  Messrs.  Siissmilch  and  Curran,  and  it  seems  probable  that  these 
will  prove  to  correspond  in  age  and  particulars  to  the  other  Aus- 
tralian Trachyte  areas. 

In  Tasmania  rocks  analogous  to  our  Australian  trachytes  have 
been  discovered  at  Port  Cygnet.  They  are  chiefly  Solvsbergites, 
as  are  also  some  of  the  Mount  Macedon  rocks  described  by  Prof. 
Gregory,  of  Melbourne.      No  definite  flows  have,  so  far,   been 


•  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Vic.  Vol.  xiv.  (New  Scries),  pp.  193,  197. 
t  **Note  on  the  Occurrence  of  Diatomaceous  Earth  at  the  Warrumbungle 
Monntains,  N.S.W."     Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1890. 
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found  (c/I  The  Glass  House  Mountains,  ante);  in  structure  they 
are  coarsely  porphyritic,  another  point  of  resemblance  to  many  of 
the  Glass  House  Mountains  lavas  {e  g,,  Beerburrum,  Ngun-Ngun). 
Fayalite-melilite  basalt  occurs  not  far  away,  at  One-Tree  Point, 
and  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Twelvetrees.  Similarly  in  the 
Glass  House  Mountains  area  we  have  the  Fayalite  basalt  of  Mt. 
Mellum.  The  age  of  the  Port  Cygnet  trachytes  is  Upper  Creta- 
ceous or  early  Eocene,  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Mount  Macedon  rocks. 

The  trachytic  lavas  and  the  syenites  of  the  Mittagong  district 
have  also  during  the  last  eighteen  months  received  very  thorough 
investigation  at  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Taylor,  of  the 
Sydney  University.*  The  Gib  Rock  syenite  and  neighbouring 
trachytes  have  been  shown  by  them  to  be  probably  Upper  Cre- 
taceous, at  all  events  Post-Triassic  and  Pre- Tertiary.  In  chemical 
composition  they  have  found  it  to  be  exceedingly  rich  in  alkali 
(Mawson). 

At  Port  Mackay,  in  Queensland,  trachytic  tuffs  are  described 
by  Mr.  A.  Gibb  Maitland  as  abundantly  interstratified  with 
Desert  Sandstone  of  Upper  Cretaceous  age.f 

At  Yeppon,  near  Rockhampton,  Q.,  a  range  of  trachytic 
mountains  occurs. 

A  large  number  of  steeply  conical  mountains  are  interspei-sed 
with  more  gently  sloping  (probably  basaltic)  mountains  in  low- 
lying  country  south  of  the  railway  line  between  Brisbane  and 
Helidon  (Main  Southern  Line).  Many  of  these  may  yet  prove 
to  be  syenitic  or  trachytic  in  nature. 

Mr.  Rands  describes  a  mass  of  trachytes  containing  beautifully 
developed  sanidine  crystals  as  occurring  in  railway  cuttings 
between  Logan  \illage  and  Beaudesert,  near  Walton  Station. 
They  seem  to  have  come  up  through  the  Ipswich  Coal  Measures 

•  Paper  read  before  Royal  Society,  New  South  Wales,  October  7,  1903. 

t  **  Geological  Features  and  Mineral  Besources  of  the  Mackay  District." 
By  Authority:  Brisbane,  18S9.  Also  Jack  &  Etheridge,  op.  dL,  Text 
pp.  546-547,  1892. 
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and  to  have  ilowed  over  a  portion  of  them*  A  simiJar  rock  in 
described  about  one  mile  west  of  Walton  village^  apparently 
interbedd^  with  the  Ipswich  Coal  Measures.  Mi'.  Rands  is 
uncertain  whether  it  is  intrusive  (laccolitic)  or  interbeddecL  The 
former  supposition  is  probably  correct.* 

All  the  An?*trHliaiJ  trachytes  that  have  lieen  eheroically  inve«ti' 
gated  are  very  rich  in  alkali,  particularly  aoda.  The  Glass  Hoarse 
Mountains  trachyte  probably  will  not  prove  an  exception.  Some 
iipecimens  of  Touowrin  rock  consist  almost  entirely  of  ^anidine, 
but  tlie  Beerwah  trachyte  we  find  to  ije  rich  in  plagioelase.  The 
Mt-  Mellum  trachyte,  like  that  of  One-Tree  Point,  Taa,,  which  is 
sodarbearingi  contains  an  abundance  of  plagioclase  and  fayalit«, 

vii.  MiscELLANt^ous  Notes, 

Tlie  tendency  of  the  Glaas  House  Mountains  to  lie  on  linear 
fissures  can  be  readily  obf^erved  from  cue  oi  the  moi*t  isoutherh* 
or  northerly  members  of  the  group,  js.^.,  Hound  Mountain  or 
Coocliin  Hill,  Standing  on  the  former  height,  one  can  get  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  sihape  of  the  area  on  which  the  Glana  House 
Mountains  lie,  as  well  as  of  their  linear  arrangemenL  From  tliipf 
point,  fourteen  or  fifteen  summits  can  easily  be  made  out. 

In  connection  with  the  iiuestiouuf  cross-cracking,  it  is  interest* 
ing  to  note  that  Mt.  Mellum,  Mt.  Blanc  and  Candle  Mountain* 
south  of  the  filackall  Ranges,  are  three  isolated  peaks  situated 
on  a  straight  line  running  east  to  west  parallel  to  the  fissure 
on  which  Beerwah,  Conowrin,  and  Ngun-Ngun  are  situated. 
Whether  Mt.  Blanc  and  Candle  Mountains  are  basaltic  or  not,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain;  but  I  am  informed  that  the  soil  in 
the  vicinity  of  them  is  very  rich,  hence  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
they  are  basaltic  like  Mount  Mellura.  The  Blackall  Ranges 
extend  from  Conondale  east  almost  to  the  railway  line,  being 
approximately  parallel  to  the  two  above-mentioned  east  and  west 
fissures.  Thence  the  range  takes  a  northerly  trend,  becoming 
practically  a  continuation  of  the  D'Aguilar  Range,  and  running 

•  Jack  &  Etheridge,  op.  rit.  p.  SbO. 
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parallel  to  the  main  north  and  south  fissure  of  the  Glass  House 
Mountains.  Basalt-flows,  producing  fine  rich  soil,  have  taken 
place  from  many  points  along  this  range. 

The  basaltic  mountains  of  the  East  Moreton  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  those  composed  of  trachyte  by  the  pretty  gentle 
slopes,  and  rich  tropical  vegetation  of  the  former.  The  Baukfoot 
House  andesites  seem  to  have  been  very  fluid,  much  more  so  than 
the  Mellum  basalts.  They  have  not  given  rise  to  any  cones,  but 
have  flowed  over  sandstone  formation  and  small  trachyte  outcrops 
alike. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  land-formation  by  the  sea 
in  Moreton  Bay  is  the  possible  explanation  of  the  shell-banks 
inland  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  sea  has  piled  up  bank  after 
bank  and  thus  retreated,  Mr.  H.  L.  Kesteven  writes  as  follows: — 

"During  September,  1902,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  going 
through  Bribie  Passage  and  of  examining  in  a  cursory  manner 
the  country  on  either  side  of  it.  The  *  Passage'  runs  between  the 
mainland  and  Bribie  Island.  This  island  is  wedge-shaped,  about 
17  miles  long,  and  3|  miles  broad  at  its  broadest,  southern,  end; 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  but  three -or  four,  nowhere  is  it  above  15 
feet  high.  Its  higher  parts  are  blown  (?)  sand,  and  the  lower 
black  sandy  mud.  I  was  busy  collecting  mollusca,  so  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  going  over  it  thoroughly,  but  there  is,  I 
believe,  no  rock  on  the  island  anywhere.  North  of  the  high  land 
at  Toorbul  Point,  the  mainland  is  of  the  same  character. 

"Some  very  interesting  light  was  thrown  on  the  growth  of 
this  low-lying  country  by  Mr.  C.  Tripcony,  in  whose  boat  I  went 
up  the  Passage. 

"Owing  to  the  strong  current  in  the  Passage,  the  bottom  is 
continually  shifting  and  changing  the  channel;  the  troubles  of 
navigation  were  the  subject  of  much  conversation.  Mr.  Tripcony 
has  owned  oyster-beds  in  and  sailed  up  and  down  the  Passage 
for  about  twenty-five  years.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  he 
pointed  out  to  me  an  islet  about  two  feet  high  at  high  tide,  which 
he  assured  me  did  not  exist  in  his  early  days  on  the  Passage;  on 
another  occasion  he  drew  my  attention  to  some  mangroves  just 
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showing  above  the  water,  and  told  me  he  had  mailed  over  that 
spot^  and  that  in  a  few  years  there  would  he  dry  land  there, 

**  The  mode  of  growth  of  this  low-lying  land,  then,  has  been  a« 
follows:  — 

■^  (The  shallows*  of  the  Passage  are  covered  with  lightly  root«d 
marine  fp^asf^se^  and  weeds,) 

^^  BfLck' waters  or  cross  currents  pile  up  a  bank  or  shallow,  the 
heav}^  mangrove  aeeda  siettle  and  take  root.  The  mangrove  once 
having  taken  roott  not  only  put;^  its  branches  above  the  water 
bat  its  roots  above  the  Hoil  Anyone  who  ha^^  walked  under  a 
mangrove  tree  will  remember  that  for  yards  round  its  tnink 
there  are  hundreds  of  spiketi,  a  few  inches  long,  sticking  up  from 
the  soil  in  which  it  i>i  growing. 

"  Here,  then,  we  have  a  natural  rake;  the  a  umbers  of  cIcMH^ijr 
placet!  trees  stop  all  that  floata  on  the  surface,  while  their  rooti* 
atop  heavier  rubbi?*h  (loosened  weeds)  and  sand  moving  along  the 
bottom.  Once  our  embryonic  island  reaches  high-water  level  the 
rank  grasses  of  the  district  take  a  liold  and  do  their  share  of 
raiding  its  height,  Masses  of  matted  grass  roots,  retaining  »oih 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness  are  frequently  met  witJi 
on  the  beach  outride  the  northern  end  of  Bribie  Passage/' 

viii.  Co^'CLUSIoN. 

The  present  work  wax  niirler taken  parth*  (m  account  of  the 
great  lack  of  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  geology  of  the  Qlass 
House  Mountains,  the  views  of  different  authorities  varying 
within  such  wide  limits;  and  partly  to  try  to  assist  in  the  taak 
of  investigating  and  correlating  the  Australian  trachytes.  As 
shown  in  the  part  dealing  with  "Other  Australian  Tracliytea," 
the  work  has  been  energetically  tackled  in  Tasmania,  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales  by  able  investigators,  whereas  the  Queens- 
land trachyte  areas  have  remained  for  the  most  part  untouched, 
though  of  equally  great  importance  and  interest. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  theditliculty  of  the  task  I  have  undertaken. 
In  a  preliminary  paper  like  the  present  it  is  impossible  to  def»l 
with    the  subject  so    thoroughly    as    could    be  desired.       Manv 
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problems  remain  untouched,  and  many  of  the  interpretations  given 
in  the  present  paper  may  not  be  upheld  by  future  investigators. 
I  hope  to  continue  the  research  by  degrees,  as  opportunities 
arise,  and  other  investigators  may  join.  At  all  events  it  is  hope<l 
that  this  paper  may  prove  a  beginning  in  the  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  geology  of  the  Glass  House  Mountains. 

I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Queensland  for  courtesy  shown.  I  have  particularly 
to  thank  Mr.  L.  C.  Ball,  B.E.,  for  the  photographs  from  which 
Plates  xlvii.-l.,  accompanying  this  paper,  were  prepared,  and  for 
many  other  favours. 

To  Professor  David  and  Mr.  H.  Stanley  Jevons,  of  the  Sydney 
University,  I  am  indebted  for  the  encouragement  they  have  given 
in  the  present  work,  as  well  as  for  numerous  useful  hints,  refer- 
ences, &c. 

To  Mr.  Wm.  Grigor,  of  Bankfoot  House,  Glass  House 
Mountains,  I  am  indebted  for  directions  as  regards  roads  and 
short  cuts,  and  other  useful  information,  as  well  as  for  many 
other  acts  of  good  will. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 
Plate  xlvi. 
Map  of  the  Glass  House  Mountains  District. 

Plate  xlvii. 
Fig.  1. — Portion  of  Mt.  Conowrin,  showing  colamnar  stractare. 
Fig.  2.— Mt.  Beerwah. 

Plate  xlviii. 

Fig.  3. — Mt.  Conowrin,  showing  the  inaccessible  portion  of  the  mountain, 

consisting  entirely  of  vertical  trachyte  columns. 
Fig.  4. — Mt.  Tibrogargan,  as  seen  from  a  railway  train. 

Plate  xliz. 
Fig.  5.— Portion   of    railway  cutting  near  Beerburrum   Station,   showing 
trachyte  dyke  causing  an  anticline. 

Plate  1. 
Fig.  6. — Bird's-eye  view  of  the  Glass  House  Mountains  from  Mt.  Npun  Ngun. 
Fig.  7. — Bird's-eye  view  of  the  Glass  House  Mountains  from  Mt.  MeUum. 

(Fiet.  1-7  are  from  photos  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Ball,  B.E.,  of  the  Geological  Sonrey  of 
Qneeneland,  and  are  reproduced  by  permiMioB). 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  BABSIAN  ISTHMUS  UPOX 
THE  EXISTING  MARINE  FAUNA:  A  STUDY  IK 
ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

Bv  a  Hedlky,  F.L-8. 

The  marine  mollusca  of  Western  Port  and  Port  Phillip  in 
Vittona  have  been  carefulh  examined  by  Me^sr^i.  G.  B.  Pritchard 
and  J,  H.  Gatlilf.  The  results  of  their 'work  appear  in  an 
admirable  Catalogae  published  in  parte  Ijy  the  Royal  Society  of 
Victuria,  and  now  approacbtng  completion.  If  ihia  fauna  be 
compared  with  the  marine  mollusca  of  South  Aut^tralia  as  reflect^ 
in  the  writings  of  the  lale  Prof.  Tate,  it  will  be  found  to  be  in 
essential  points  the  same,  I  have  lately  be<?n  favoured  hy  mv 
friend  Mr.  A.  U,  Henn  with  a  sraall  but  important  colJecttoii 
illustrative  of  the  moHu^can  fauna  of  Gerald  ton  in  29*  S.  lat.  In 
West  Australia. 

Though  here  the  Melbourne  fauna  commences  to  fade  awnj 
and  to  be  masked  hy  the  overlap  of  species  characteristic  of  the 
tropical  Indian  Ocean,  yet  it  is  still  recognisable.  80  the  .same 
fauna  extends  from  Melbourne  westward  for  2250  miles  to  sab- 
tropical  West  Australia. 

In  the  expectation  of  meeting  at  least  some  traces  of  the 
Melbourne  fauna,  I  once  devoted  some  days  to  collecting  at 
Twofold  Bay  in  southern  New  South  Wales.  Though  at  this 
point  Melbourne  is  only  distant  about  450  miles  along  the  coast, 
its  fauna  is  quite  absent.  One  misses,  for  instance,  the  large  and 
handsome  Phasianella  aiistralis^  abundant  on  every  beach  along 
the  whole  south  and  south-west  coast  of  this  Continent.  As  the 
smallest  fragment  of  this  beautiful  shell  is  readily  recognisable, 
the  absence  of  the  species  from  the  east  coast  of  Australia  is  a 
matter  of  certainty. 
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Melbourne  zoologists  have  frequently  expressed  to  me  their 
surprise  at  the  difference  between  the  fauna  they  find  on  the 
shores  of  Sydney  Harbour  and  that  they  know  at  home. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  break  in  the  marine  molluscan 
fauna,  which  happens,  as  we  know,  somewhere  between  Twofold 
Bay  and  Western  Port,  or,  as  I  suppose,  at  Wilson's  Promontory, 
is  associated  with  the  vanished  Bassian  Isthmus. 

Granted  two  propositions,  to  be  considered  later,  viz.,  that  the 
Bassian  Isthmus  existed,  and  that  Tasmania  then  stretched 
further  to  the  south;  migration  of  marine  forms  from  east  to 
west,  that  is  to  say  along  isothermal  zones,  would  be  interrupted. 
To  regain  the  accustomed  temperature,  an  individual  or  species 
travelling  east  from  the  Great  Australian  Bight  would  require  to 
double  the  south  cape  of  Tasmania.  At  the  present  time  this 
would  mean  the  endurance  of  a  low  temperature.  But  at  that 
time  the  prolongation  of  land  to  the  south  meant  to  the  wanderer 
a  still  lower  temperature.  For  we  may  fairly  postulate  that 
though  the  absolute  positions  of  the  zones  of  temperature  might 
have  varied  in  the  past,  yet  the  relative  proportion  of  so  many 
degrees  of  higher  latitude  to  so  many  degrees  of  greater  cold 
doubtless  remained  unchanged. 

The  check  low  temperature  opposes  to  migration  has  been 
clearly  expressed  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Dall  as  follows  :— "  The  tempera- 
ture limits  of  many  species  are  more  sharply  defined  on  the  side 
of  cold  than  on  that  of  beat.  The  difference  between  45^  and  40*^ 
F.  may  absolutely  check  the  distribution  of  a  species  which  would 
find  no  inconvenience  in  a  rise  of  temperature  from  45^  to  80®. 
It  is  probable  that  this  is  connected  with  the  development  of  the 
young  rather  than  the  resisting  powers  of  the  adult  mollusc. "** 

The  union  of  Tasmania  and  Australia  has  been  discussed  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Howittjt  who  points  out  that  between  Wilson's  Pro- 
montory in  Victoria  and  Cape  Portland  in  Tasmania,  by  way  of 
Flinders  Island  and  the  Kent  Group,  the  greatest  depth  is  32 

*  Dall,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  Harv.  ColL  xu.,  p.  180. 
t  Howitt,  Bep.  AuBtr.  Ass.  Adv.  Sci.  vii«,  1898,  pp.  723-758. 
56 
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fathoms,  A  SSfathoiu  line  on  either  side  would  indieate  a 
plateau  80  or  90  miles  wide  about  in  id  waj' between  the  shores  of 
the  Strait,  and  on  the  Victorian  side  widening  out  so  as  to  extend 
up  to  Cape  Howe.  The  neck  of  the  former  isthmus,  if  the  deptlis 
remain  relatively  unchanged,  in  between  Wilson's  Prgoiontorj 
and  Kent's  Group,  An  elevation  of  300  feet  would  lay  dry  a 
tract  of  comparatively  level  country  between  Viet*»ria  and  Tas- 
mania rising  to  a  central  ridge  on  tha  eastern  dde. 

The  proofs  advanced  by  Mr,  Howitt  are  so  complete  that  oo 
opposition,  if*  anticipated  to  the  proposition  that  the  Bo^^tsian 
Isthmus  existed  at  a  late  geologic  period.  My  second  proposition 
that  Tttn^mania  at  that  date  stretched  farther  south  is  perhapii 
more  in  need  of  support.  If  the  depression  of  Baas  Strait  was 
associated  with  an  undulatory  south -north  movement  ^  then  the 
Strait  would  be  a  trough,  Tasmania  a  crest  and  the  vanished 
iiouthern  tail  of  Tasmania  would  fall  in  a  i^teeond  greater  trough. 
The  dissected  coast-line  and  the  drowned  river  valleys  of  southei-n 
Tasmania  indicate  a  recent  subsidence. 

Former  writers  on  Antarctica,  Dr.  H,  O,  Forbes*  for  example, 
"i-estored'^  the  Antarctic  Continent  by  filling  ssoHd  with  land  the 
southern  quarter  of  the  hemhphere.  I  have  proposed!  aa  &  more 
probable  condition,  and  one  that  would  better  suit  the  distribu- 
tion of  existing  animals*  that  a  comparatively  narrow  tract  of 
land  joined  Tasmania  with  Antarctica.  This  suggestion  has 
received  the  approval  of  Dr,  A.  E,  Ortmann,t  a^d  for  thepurpood 
of  the  present  inquiry  may  be  admitted  as  a  working  hypothesis. 

The  arrangement  of  land  and  water  sketched  in  the  accom- 
panying map  and  described  above  would  be  of  later  date,  say 
Early  Pliocene,  than  the  Antarctic  connection.  If  it  at  all 
approximates  to  the  truth,  the  then  condition  of  what  is  now  the 
State  of   Victoria  might  be  compared  to  the  South  American 

*Forbe8,  Supplementary  Papers.  Vol.  iii.  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
189.3. 

f    Hedley,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (6)  xvii.,  Feb.  1896.  pp.  113-120. 
t  Ortraann,  Rep.   Princeton  Univ.   Exped.  Patagonia,  iv.,   Pt.  2,   1902, 
pp.  310-319. 
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ift  ffolum b ia.  On  th e  sou  tli,  V ic t o ri a  had  ac ce hh  t  o  a  f a u  u a 
jm  Ocean,  a^  Columbia  lias  access  to  an  Atlantic  fatina 
in  the  i_  f  of  Darien;  on  the  south-east  a  fauna  of  the  Taxman 
Sea  inhftb  ted  the  Gippaland  coast,  a-s  a  Pacific  fauna  in  the  Gulf 
of  Pn''  I  occurs  on  the  north-western  shore  of  Columbia.  The 
Istl  Panama  an^wer^  to  the  Bassian  T^thnius. 

The  n.^'ine  fauna  which  extends  from  Melbourne  along  the 
south  coast  of  Australia,  and  which  was  early  elaliorat^d  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Adelaide  b  searches  first  of  G.  F,  Anga^i, 

and  then  of  R.  Tate,  I  now  propose  to  diatiaguisb  as  the 
Adklaidkan  Fauna,*  The  marine  fauna  of  the  east  c^oa^t  of 
Tasmania,  Gippsland,  and  New  South  Wales  I  propone  l^  call 
the  PERONiA?f  Fauna,  in  allusion  to  the  famous  French  naturalist 
who  sacrificed  his  life  to  his  work  on  Aiistralian  zoology. 

To  these  name^  I  might  take  thii*  opportunity  of  adding  the 
Dam  PIERIAN  for  the  marine  fauna  which  extends  from  Torre* 
Straits  to  Houtman's  Abrolhos^;  and  the  SoLANDERiAN  for  the 
marine  fauna  of  the  QueonKland  eoast  from  Mo  re  ton  Bay  la 
Torres  Strait. 

Since  the  opening  of  Bass  Strait  considerable  interchange  has 
no  doubt  taken  place  between  the  Peronian  and  Adelaidean 
faunas.  That  no  previous  writer  has  observed  its  site  a;*  a  f aunal 
boundary,  indicates  how  the  line  of  demarcation  has  becotoe 
obliterated.  Possibly  the  prevalent  westerly  wit^d;^  ^Mir^  con- 
sequent currents  in  Bass  Straits  have  retarded  the  spread  of 
Peronian  forms,  and  accelerated  the  progress  of  the  Adelaidean. 

Antarctic  forms  advancing  north  would  split  on  the  Tasmanian 
wedge,  and  entering  each  region,  supply  an  element  common  to 
both. 

*  **  The  Adelaidean,  including  the  coast  and  watersheds  of  the  oolony  of 
South  Australia,"  has  already  been  proposed  as  a  zoological  subprovince  of 
Australia  by  Ten i son- Woods  (*'0n  the  Natural  History  of  New  South 
Wales,"  Sydney,  Government  Printer,  1882,  p.  49).  His  scheme  is  neither 
natural  nor  well-defined,  and  has  been  overlooked  by  Tate,  Spencer  and 
other  writers  on  Australian  zoogeography.  The  meaning  I  attach  to 
"  Adelaidean  "  is  not  that  of  Tenison-Woods. 
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It  will  probably  be  found  that  closely  allied  but  distinct  species, 
Cryptoplax  striatus  and  C.  gunnii  for  example,  represent  one 
another  on  either  side  of  the  site  of  the  Bassian  Isthmus. 

West  from  Wilson's  Promontory  the  coast-line  included 
between  the  lines  of  65^  and  55*^  F.  of  minimum  temperature  is 
more  than  four  times  the  extent  of  that  between  corresponding 
isotherms  on  the  east.  The  endemic  species  of  the  Adelaidean 
region  may  therefore  be  expected  to  exceed  those  of  the  Peronian. 
So  far  as  my  studies  have  gone,  this  appears  to  be  actually  the 
case.  I  have  been  struck  by  the  high  proportion  of  endemic 
species  among  the  Diotocardia.  And  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  range  of  species  in  space  is  usually  more  restricted  in 
the  Diotocardia  than  in  the  Monotocardia. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  range  of  Australian  marine  mollusca  is 
brief,  being  almost  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chief  sea- 
ports. The  compilation  of  lists  of  the  fauna  of  intermediate 
localities  is  much  needed.  A  comparison  between  the  fauna  of 
the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Tasmania  should  throw  light  on  the 
questions  here  discussed. 

In  the  following  lists  I  have  selected  examples  of  species  which 
appear  to  characterise  the  two  faunas  under  review.  When  the 
attention  of  naturalists  is  drawn  to  this  problem,  I  hope  that 
fuller  lists  not  only  of  mollusca  but  of  other  groups  may  be 
produced. 

Peronian.  Adblaidkak. 

Haliotis  cocoradicUay  Reeve.         Lucapinella  pritchardi,  Hedley, 
brazieri,  Angas.  Afacrosehisma  prodtActa,  A.  Ad. 

CallompJiola  lucida.  Ad.  «k  Ang.  tasmanice,  Sowerby. 

Lioiia  clathrata,  Reeve.  Haliotis  albicans,  Quoy  <&  Gaim. 

Asiele  scitidum,  A.  Ad.  exeavata,  Lamarck. 

CcUliosloma  speciosum,  A.  Ad.  trieostalisy  Lamarck. 

Monilea  hsllula,  Angas.  smmoi.  Gray. 

ptUcherrimay  Angas.  Liotia  mayanaf  Tate. 

CantharidtLsdecoratus,  Fhilippi,  atutralis,  Kiener. 

Clancultis  omalomphtifus,  A,  Ad,  Astele  subcarinaUty  Swainson. 
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Perokiax. 


Cl^n^^d^i^  J^oridti^e^  PhlUppL 
clantfuluMy  Wood. 

Cmtt^m  amptiiainm^  Hedley. 
TurrUell^  gunn%  Kee^  e. 

iinuaia^  Reeve. 
Ztmiira  ati»traiiif,  Sowerby. 
Foiamide^  ehmtinum,  firug, 
C^xgu  najiaf  Ten.  Woods. 
£oiarium  parkifimnianum^ 

Perry, 

iamukaiiig,  Petterd. 
TyphU  phiUij/engig,  Watson. 
Murex  acauihopUru^,  LAtnk* 
Munda  fnarginatm^  BlaliiY* 
NaM4ia  perilrettta.  Ten.  Woods, 
Coniineiiujiikea^  Crosse  A;  Fbch, 
Siphmialm  ntaxinm,  Tryoa. 
Vi^uta  mamUla^  QtB^y^ 

wiagnijh'a,  C 1  j e m ii i t z. 

mamiorataj  Swainson. 

punctata,  Swainson. 

brazieri,  Cox. 
Mierovcluta  australu,  Angas. 
Drillia  otoeni,  Gray. 
Terehra  veriilia,  Ten,  Woods. 
Dolahrifera  brazieri,  Sowerby. 
Pugnui  parvus^  Hedley. 
Ischnochiton  australis^  Sowerby. 
Liolophura  yaimardi^  Blainv. 
Cryptoplax  siriatnSy  Lamarck. 
Acanthochites  retrojectus,  Pilsbry. 


ADSLAlD£A]r. 

Callio9ioma  lHfrandi,Ten.  Woods 

trveytri^  PhiUppL 
MoniUa  prttuianm^  Philippi. 
Cantharidus  c<micu§^  Grmj* 

ir\sodoji£e»,  Qtaoy  Jc  Gmim. 

beiiuiug^  Dunker. 

hJimanni^  Menke. 
Cianculus  yaU^t  Crosse, 

dunkef%  Koch. 

limbaiwt^  Quoy  &  Gaim* 

fiagdlatiis,  PkiHppu 
Pha^ianella  auMtralu^  GmeUn. 
TurbQ  gruncrif  Pliilippi, 

jourdani^  Kiener. 
Capuiui  attsiraiUf  Lamarck. 
TurrMh  atmtralif^  Lamanck. 
Cyprtra  thersii^M,  Ga^^koin. 
Cassis  Jimbrittin,  Quoy^ 
Laiorium  tvrruecsum^  Reeve, 
Murex  umbiiicah^t  Ten.  Woods* 

plajiifiraiuSf  Reeve. 
Sistrum  adtlaidensis^  Cr.ti:  Fiach. 
Nassa  fascialay  Quoy  <&  Gaim. 
Cominella  costata^  Quoy  <k  Gaim. 

alveoleUay  Kiener. 
Trophon  ebumetis,  Petterd, 
Typhis  yatesi,  Crosse. 
Josepha  tasmanica,  Ten.  Woods. 
Siphonalia  tasmanica,  Ad.<S:Ang. 
Ft(.8^c8  lincolneiisisy  Crosse. 
Vohita  papillosoy  Swainson. 

fulyetrum,  Sowerby. 
Lyria  mitr(vfonnis,  Lamarck. 
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Peronian.  Adelaidean. 

Glycymeria  australis,  Quoj  &  G.  Cancellaria  purpuri/ormis,  Val. 
Arca/ctsciata,  Reeve.  Triphora  scitula^  A.  Adams. 

Trigonia  atrangei,  A.  Ad.  Terebra  ust^data,  Deshajes. 

Chlamys  hedleyi,  Dautzenberg.  alhida,  Reeve. 

Lima  hrunnea,  Hedley.  DrUlia  qtioyi,  Desmoulins. 

Modiolaria  varicosa^  Gould.         Operculatum  carticcUe,  Tate. 
Arcopema  recens,  Tate.  BingictUa  atMtrcUiSf  Hinds. 

Cuipidaria  brazieri,  Smith.  lachnochiton  juloides,  Ad.<S:Ang. 

Cardita  dilecta^  Smith.  novw-hollandice,  Reeve. 

cavatica,  Hedlej.  Cryptoplax  gunni.  Reeve. 

Lticina  ramsayi.  Smith.  Acanthochitea  asbestoides,  Carp. 

rugi/era,  Reeve.  Chlamya  undtUcUus,  Sowerby. 

Meretrix  disrupta,  Sowerby.         Pecten  bifrons,  Lamarck. 
Chione  calophylla,  Philippi.         LimoM  auslrinaj  Tate. 
Solen  nloanif  Gray.  Modiola  mcloruBf  Prit. <k  Gatliff. 

McLctra  eximia,  Deshayes.  Ectoriama  granulata^  Tate. 

ZencUia  vidtarUe,  Pri t.  <k  Gatliff.   Cuspidaria  tasmanica^  Ten.  Wds. 

Crasaaiellites  aurwa^  Ad.JeAng. 

Cardita  squamigera,  Desh. 

Lucina  perobliqua,  Tate. 

Mylitta  deshayesii,  Recluz. 
gemmatay  Tate. 

Ephippodonta  lunala,  Tate. 
macdotcgalli,  Tate. 

Dosinia  crocea,  Deshayes. 

Meretrix  kingii.  Gray. 

Katelyaia  peronii,  Jjamarck. 

Solen  vaginoides,  Lamarck. 

Mactra  abbreviata^  Lamarck. 

Anapella  cuneata,  Lamarck. 

Gastrochcena  tasnianica.  Ten.  W. 
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NOTES    AND    EXHIBITS. 


Mr*  Htead  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  peculiar  Cope  pod, 
Sphyriofk  if^vigatmn,  Guer.-Men.  {=^Lesieira  Kroyeri^  G.  M, 
Thomson  in  Trana.  KZ.  Inst  xxil,  p.  370,  pL  28,  if.  4,  4^,  toJcen 
fro  to  a  living  Genyptftnts^  hlacodea)^  which  is  parasitic  Upon  fish  69. 
It  was  collected  bj  Captain  VV.  Waller,  from  a  fish  caught  in  the 
Tasmtin  Sea, 

Mr  Baker  exhibited  (1)  A  specimen  of  the  Conifer  described 
in  his  paper.  (2)  Specimens  of  a  truffle^  Myliiia  lapidescetiSt  or 
*'The  little  nnan's  bread,"  obtaitieiJ  from  the  Droog  Forest  at  an 
elevation  of  5900  feet  on  the  Nilgiris,  where  they  are  found  on 
the  ground  at  the  baae  of  large  tree^;  they  very  much  resemble 
in  appearance  and  structure  diminutive  b  peer  mens  of  the  Austra- 
lian Blackfellow's  Bread,  Polypomg  myliiim^  M,  et  C,  specimens 
of  which  in  fructification  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  in  October,  1902;  so  far,  it  appears  that  the  fructifi cation 
has  not  yet  been  found,  so  that  th«re  is  a  possibility  of  the  species 
being  referable  to  Polyporus  and  not  Mylitta,  in  which  genus  the 
Austrahan  Blaekfel low's  Bread  was  placed  until  its  fructification 
was  disco vereii  The  specimens  exhibited  were  received  from 
Pr.  R.  L-  Proudlock,  of  Ootaeamund,  India,  (3)  A  very^  fine 
specimen  of  Olearia  dentata^  Andr.,  collected  by  Mrs.  Helena 
Forde  at  Pambula;  the  usual  diameter  of  the  corolla  of  this  species 
is  \-\  inch,  but  in  the  specimen  exhibited  it  measures  just  over 
3  inches.  And  (4),  specimens  of  a  curious  fungus,  BiUtarrea 
Tepperiana,  Ludw.,  from  Nymagee,  N.S.W.;  collected  by  Mr.  W. 
Bauerlen,  of  the  Technological  Museum. 

Mr.  Cheel  exhibited  fresh  specimens  of  Callistemon  from  three 
plants  raiseii  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Lovegrove,  of  Penshurst,  from  seed  of 
the  common  Bottle-brush  (C.  hinceolatusy  DC).  One  plant  pro- 
duced flowers  with  rosy-pink  filaments  and  yellow  anthers;  whilst 
the  leaves  are  glandular-scabrous,  agreeing  with  Bentham's  des- 
cription of  C.  coccintns,  F.v.M.  (Fl.  Aust.  iii.,  p.  120),  as  well  as 
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the  figure  in  J.  E.  Brown^s  'Forest  Flora  of  South  Australia.' 
There  are  specimens  in  the  National  Herbarium,  Sydney,  collected 
by  Mr.  E.  Betche  from  near  Corao,  in  a  natural  state,  which  also 
agree  with  the  specimens  exhibited,  as  well  as  specimens  labelled 
C  coccineiLSt  F.v.M.,  collected  by  ^Jr.  Gill  at  Port  Lincoln.  S.A., 
which  are  almost  identical  with  the  specimens  exhibited. 

Mr.  Fred.  Turner  exhibited  and  offered  some  observations  upon 
the  following  plants  collected  at  Minembah,  Upper  Hunter : — 
(1)  **  Umbrella-"  or  "  Spider"-grass,  Chloris  acicularis^  Lindl,  a 
plant  he  had  not  hitherto  found  growing  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Dividing  Range,  but  which  he  had  collected  in  many  parts  of 
the  interior  of  Australia.  It  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
typical  inland  form,  and,  judging  from  the  way  stock  eat  it,  it 
would  appear  to  be  equally  valuable  as  a  pasture  grass  in  the 
Upper  Hunter  as  in  the  far  western  country.  It  is  figured  and 
described  in  Turner's  **  Australian  Grasses."  (2)  Diseased 
inflorescence  of  the  introduced  "Prairie  Grass,"  Ceratochloa 
unioloide8j  DC,  not  hitherto  observed  in  that  condition  by  him. 
And  (3)  a  white-flowering  variety  of  the  Australian  "  blue-bell," 
WaJdenhergia  yracilis,  DC,  which  was  collected  by  Master 
Brown,  who  informed  the  exhibitor  that  he  had  seen  only  one 
other  plant  of  its  kind  bearing  white  flowers  in  the  district;  the 
typical  form  of  the  Australian  **  blue-bell "  is  growing  abundantly 
at  Minembah. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Smith  exhibited  portion  of  a  section  of  the  trunk 
of  Orites  excelsa,  R.Br.,  a  Silky  Oak,  from  Queensland,  showing 
a  cavity  coated  with  a  bulky  deposit  of  aluminium  succinate.  The 
occurrence  even  of  traces  of  aluminium  is  rare  in  Phanerogams; 
but  in  this  remarkable  plant  that  element  seems  to  be  necessary 
for  the  growth  of  the  tree,  as  large  quantities  of  alumina  are 
yielded  by  the  ash.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  specimen  exhibited, 
the  amount  taken  up  is  abnormal,  and  then  the  excess  is  deposited 
in  cavities  as  a  basic  aluminium  succinate. 

Mr.  Jensen  showed  photographs,  rock  specimens,  and  rock 
sections  under  the  microscope,  in  illustration  of  his  paper. 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  aiTH,  1SJ03. 


The  last  Ordinary  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Se^HLoii  wji^  held  in  the  LinneAn  Hall,  Ithaca  Roaii,  Elizabeth 
Bay^  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  25thj  1903. 

Mr  Henry  Disane,  M.A,,  F.L,i^,,  *kc,.  Vice-Pi-esident,  in  the 
Chair, 

The  Chairman  made  a  preliminary  announcement  respecting 
the  Macleay  Fellowships  Endowment — the  late  Sir  William 
Macleay's  last  and  crowning  benefaction  to  Science,  Subject  to 
a  life-interest  in  the  principal  on  the  part  of  \m  widow,  lately 
deceaaedj  Sir  William  bequeathed  to  the  Society  the  sum  ut 
£35,000,  for  the  fouudation  and  endowraent  of  Research  Fellijw^ 
8hip3,  tenable  hy  graduaten  in  Science  of  the  University  of 
Sydney  upon  certain  conditions  specified  in  the  testamentary 
direction*.  On  the  24th  of  last  month  the  executors  paid  to  th® 
Society  the  sum  of  £33,250,  which  the  Council  had  since  invest^ 
at  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  As  the  rate  wa^  lower  than  that 
obtainable  from  similar  inve^^tmcntfi  at  the  time  the  will  was  made^ 
and  as  the  sum  mentioned  therein  was  subject  to  a  5  per  cent. 
deduction  for  probate  duty,  the  annual  income  available  would 
certainly  be  less  than  Sir  William  contemplated;  and  consequently 
some  slight  modification  of  his  plans  would  be  necessary.  Under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  Council  could  not  expect 
to  be  in  a  position  to  make  appointments  before  about  the 
middle  of  next  year.  In  the  meantime  the  settlement  of  pre- 
liminary matters  was  receiving  the  Council's  earnest  consideration. 

The  Donations  and  Exchanges  received  since  the  previous 
Monthly  Meeting,  amounting  to  12  Vols.,  59  Parts  or  Nos.,  37 
Bulletins,  8  Reports,  and  5  Pamphlets,  received  from  42  Societies 
itc,  and  3  Individuals,  were  laid  upon  the  table. 
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THE  VARIABILITY  OF  EUCALYPTUS  UNDER 
CULTIVATION. 

Part  I. 

By  J.  H.  Maiden. 

In  spite  of  the  profusion  of  recent  literature  concerning  the 
limitations  of  species  in  the  genus  Eucalyptus,  an  important 
aspect  of  the  subject  has  been  but  little  touched  upon.  I  allude 
to  the  changes  which  the  species  undergo  under  cultivation. 
That  variation  does  take  place  in  cultivated  species  in  Australia 
is  well  known;  but  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  world — in  France 
and  Algeria,  in  California  and  South  Africa — that  the  changes 
have  been  most  marked  and  noted.  In  fact  it  will  be  a  surprise 
to  many  people  how  extensive  is  the  list  of  new  species  of 
Eucalyptus  described  (chiefly  in  France)  from  plants  raised  from 
Australian  seed. 

This  paper  is  of  a  preliminary  character,  mainly  dealing  with 
the  extra- Australian  species  referred  to.  When  in  Paris  a  few 
years  ago  1  was,  through  the  kindness  of  MM.  Edmond  Bureau 
and  Henri  Hua,  given  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  Eucalyptus 
herbarium  in  the  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle.  Since  my 
return  to  Australia  these  gentlemen  have  added  to  their  kindness 
by  sending  to  me  nearly  a  thousand  sheets  of  this  genus,  including 
a  nearly  complete  set  of  the  species  of  M.  Naudin;  I  am  thus 
enabled  to  speak  with  a  confidence  that  I  could  not  otherwise 
assume. 

To  M.  Trabut,  who  has  done  excellent  work  with  Eucalypts 
in  Algeria,  I  am  indebted  for  copies  of  his  works  and  specimens 
of  Eucalyptus  hybrids. 

To  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  National  Herbarium,  Washington, 
to  Professor  A.  J.  McClatchie,  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  Mr.  J.  burtt 
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Davy  of  Berkeley,   and    Mr.   Abbot  Kinney,   of  Los  Angeles, 

Calif ornirt,  I  am  indebted  for  »^pecimena  and  literature  concerning 
American  grown  Eucalypts-  and  to  Mr.  E.  Htitchins^  ConHervator 
of  Forests,  Capetown,  and  others,  I  am  indebted  for  South 
Airican  specimens.  To  Dr*  Prain,  Superintendent  of  the  Koyal 
Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta,  and  Mr.  I.  H»  Burkill,  of  the  Calcutta 
Muineura,  T  am  indebted  for  much  Indian  grown  material*  Space 
will  not  permit  detailed  reference  to  the  many  other  friends  from 
whom  I  have  received  specimen^^  of  cultivated  Eucalyptus. 

The  Vjotanitjt  wbo^  above  all  others,  has  given  must  attention 
to  cultivated  Eucalypts  is  the  late  M.  Charles  Naudin,  Director 
of  the  Experimental  Station  at  the  Villa  Thuret,  Antibes, 
Southern  France  (Alpe^  Mari times).  He  haft  published  two 
mftsiterly  works  on  the  subject*  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I 
will  henceforth  refer  t<>  as  1st  Mem.,  and  2nd  Mem.,  respectively. 
Both  works  are  rare,  the  latter  excessively  so,  I  have  had  the 
advantage  of  studying  his  specimens  and  of  admiring  the  judicious 
remarks  attached  by  him,  not  only  Ui  cultivated  specimens  but 
to  the  spontaneous  Eucalyptus  specimens  in  the  Paris  Museum. 

M.  Naudin  desires  to  adopt  the  conservative  attitude  in  pro- 
testing against  the  multiplication  of  species.  Speaking  of  aver 
300  species  being  described  at  the  date  of  1st  Mem.,  he  add^i 
p.  338  :— 

"  n  est  reellement  lieaucoup  moindre,  et  rexageration  ici 
«'nxp1iinu*  !\i<env'nt  ymv  ^*^x^r^■^^n*^  varifilnlih''^  c]f**^  formes  ^4p^ci^ 
fiques;  par  lea  changements  d'aspect,  je  dirais  presque  lea  meta- 
morphoses que  les  individus  euxm^mes  subissent  en  passant  de 
I'etat  juvenile  k  Tetat  adulte;  par  la  d^fectuosit^  des  materiaux 
d'herbier,  et  aussi  par  la  tendance  ordinairement  inconsciente  de 

*  (I)  *' Memoire  8ur  les  Eucalyptus  introduits  dans  la  region  M^diterra- 
n^enne."  Annates  des  Sciences  Naturelles.  6e.  St^rie.  Bot.  T.  xvi.  pp.  387- 
430(1883). 

(2)  •*  Description  et  emploi  des  Eucalyptus  introduits  en  Europe,  princi- 
palement  en  France  et  en  Algerie."  Second  Memoire.  Antibes,  1891, 
pp.  1-72. 
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beaucoup  de  descripteurs  k  consid^rer  comme  espies  legitimes  des 
formes  qui,  pour  d'autres,  sont  de  simples  vari^Us/' 

At  the  same  time  the  following  passage  (p.  410)  shows  that  he 
was  inclined  to  split  up  species  which  Australian  botanists  with 
ampler  material  do  not :  — 

"  L'  E,  Lehmanni  est  certainement  une  des  esp^ces  les  plus 
distinctes  de  tout  le  genre,  et  il  serait  difficile  de  le  confondre 
avec  aucun  autre."  He  then  goes  into  the  question  of  the 
fusion  of  calyces  which  caused  Schauer  to  form  his  genus  Sym- 
pht/omf/rtu$. 

While  it  is  evident  from  the  notes  I  will  give  under  each 
species  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  most  of  M.  Naudin's  species 
cannot  stand,  yet  I  must  point  out  that  these  Naudinian  and 
other  species-names  must  be  respected  in  nomenclature,  e.g.^  E, 
amplifolia  (unless  superseded  by  a  name  of  Robert  Brown's)  is  a 
name  that  must  be  adopted  if  Naudin's  contention  that  this 
particular  form  of  E.  tereticomia  is  worthy  of  specific  rank  is 
held  to  be  valid. 

Naudin  had  not  completed  his  work  of  naming,  for  he  ends  his 
2nd  Memoir  with  the  words,  •*  Plusieurs  autres  espkies  d'Euca- 
lyptus  existent  dans  nos  jardins  de  Provence,  mais  leur  ^tude 
n'est  pas  assez  avanc^  pour  me  permettre  d'en  parler  dans  ce 
M^moire." 

It  would  add  much  to  the  value  and  interest  of  this  paper  if 
it  could  be  illustrated,  but  as  this  is  impossible,  I  will  elsewhere 
publish  figures  of  all  species  described  from  cultivated  forms, 
later  on.  It  will  then  be  more  fully  understood  that  a  study  of 
cultivated  forms  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  proper  realisation 
of  the  affinities  of  the  species.  Affinities  between  species  are 
brought  out  by  study  of  a  long  series  of  cultivated  forms  that 
might  not  be  suspected  if  spontaneous  specimens  were  alone 
examined. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  naming  of  Eucalypts  from 
cultivated  specimens  is  not  an  invention  of  the  moderns;  the  old 
botanists  freely  indulged  in  it,  and  their  nomenclature,  often  an 
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6xcre«cance  on  botanical  literature,  as  it  has  turned  oat^  must  be 
studied  and  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 

T  pi"opo«e  to  arrange  my  paper  in  the  following  order  :  — 

1.  Species-names  given  to  cultivated  specimens  by  old  authors^ 

2.  Species- n am ef^  given  by  Naudin  and  others  to  French  and 
Algerian  specimens, 

3.  Species-names  given  to  American  specimens. 

4.  Names  given  to  cultivated  reputed  Eucalyptu??  hybrids » 

L  Species'KAMKS  aivRS  to  cultivated  spKciMB?ia  by  old 

AUTHORS. 

1.  K  ambigua,  Dehnhanlt  (Cat.  Fl  Hort.  Caraald,  Ed,  ii,  20) 
is  B.  amyg^alhia^  LabilL  var.  radiatn^  Dearie  &  Maiden* 

2.  E.  nndtogmmfcUa,  Hoffmg,  (Ferx.  Pfl.  Nachtr.  ii.  113)  is  E. 
ovaia,  DC,  (Prod,  ill,  218). 

3*  £,  cftlf/mlatn.  Herb,  Link,  in  Herb.  BeroL,  is  j^,  amy^ifa/i».c» 
vaTp  radiata. 

4.  E.  camalduhn^u,  Delanh,  (op*  cit,)  is  B.  roHrata^  Schlecht, 

5.  E.  contmta^  Dum-Cours^^  (Bot.  Cult.  Ed,  ii.,  viL  280)  is  E, 
diversi/oUa^  EonpL,  DC,  ProcL  iii,  220, 

6.  E.  eoTf/ata,  Lcxld.  (Bot.  Cab.  t.  283}  in  E.  pulvendenta,  Sima, 

7.  E.  Cunninghamii^  Sweet,  (Hort.  Brit.  Ed.ii.  209) is  E.niricta^ 
Sieb 

8.  E,  discolor,  Deaf.  (Tabl.  Ed.  ii.  198  nomen.  Cat.  Hort.  Par. 
Ed.  iii.  408)  is  E,  pUvJaria,  Sm. 

9.  E,  diversi/oiiaf  Link,  (Hort.  Monac)  is  E.  strietay  Sieb. 
(probably). 

10.  E,  diverai/olia,  Otto,  is  E.  amygdalina,  Labill.  var.  radiata^ 
Deans  &  Maiden. 

11.  E.  elala,  Dehnh.  (op.  cit.  26)  is  E.  viminalia  according  to 
Bentham;  or  E,  amygdalina  according  to  von  Mueller;  or  E. 
goniocalyXy  F.v.M.,  according  to  some  sucker-foliage  which  I 
believe  to  be  authentic. 

12.  E,  eiata,  Giordano,  is  E.  amygdaHna  var.  radiata. 
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13.  E.  elongata,  Link,  (Enum.  Hort.  Berol.  ii.  30;  DC.  Prod, 
iii.  222),  "very  doubtful"  (Bentham)  is  probably  E.  eximia, 
Schauer. 

14.  E.  JUxilia,  Kegel,  (Gartenfl.  1858,  284).  I  have  been 
unable  to  see  specimens. 

15.  E,  gigantea,  Dehnh.  (op.  cit.  p.  20)  is  E,  globulus,  Labill. 

16.  E.  glandulosa,  Desf.  (Cat.  Hort.  Par.  Ed.  iii.  408)  is  E. 
amygdalina,  Labill. 

17.  E.  glaucophylla,  Hoflfmgg.  (Verz.  Pfl.  Nachtr.  \l  113). 

18.  E.  globularisj  Hort.  (ex  DC.  Prod.  iii.  219)  is  E.  amygda- 
Una,  Labill. 

19.  E,  hypericifolia,  Dum-Cours.  (Bot.  Cult.  Ed.ii.  vii.  279). 

20.  E.  hypericifolia,  Link,  (Bot.  Cult  Ed.  ii.  vii.  279)  is  £. 
cneorifblia,  DC.  (?  same  as  19). 

21.  ^.  Lindleyana,  DC.  (Prod.  iii.  219)  is  E,  amygdalina, 
Labill. 

22.  E,  linearis,  Dehnh.  (op.  cit.  p.  20),  is  probably  a  valid 
species. 

23.  E,  longi/olia,  Lindl.  (Bot.  Reg.  t.  947;  Spreng.  Cur.  Post. 
195)  is  E.  amygdcdina,  Labill. 

24.  E.  media,  Link,  "  Jardin  de  Berlin,  M.  Otto,  1826"  (DC. 
Prod.  iii.  222). 

25.  E,  mucronata,  Link,  (Enum.  Hort.  Berol.  ii.  30)  is  E.  ovata, 
DC.  (Prod.  iii.  218). 

26.  E.  myrtifolia,  Link,  "  Jardin  de  Berlin,  M,  Otto,  1826" 
(DC.  Prod.  iii.  222). 

27.  E,  oppositifolia,  Desf.  (Tabl.  Ed.  i.  222)  is  E.  corymbosa, 
Sm.,  according  to  a  specimen,  in  leaf  only,  in  Herb.  Mus.  Paris 
from  the  Jardin  Noisette,  1812,  presented  by  M.  Bonpland  in 
1833. 

A  second  specimen  in  the  same  herbarium,  presented  by  M. 
Bonpland  in  1833  and  labelled  in  very  old  hand-writing  "opositi- 
folius"  (sic)  is  indeterminable. 

28.  E,  oppositi/olia,  Noisette.  A  specimen  from  Herb.  Paris, 
is  E,  tereticarnis,  Sm. 
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29.  E.  peniciilata,  Hort.  {DC.  Prod,  iii,  218)  ia  E.  piperita,  Bin-, 
or  E.  t!u^enioi<ie»t  Sieb.  (probably). 

30.  E,  p'^r/oHata^  Noisette,  is  £.  pulmgera^  A.  Cunn.  {E, 
cordnta^  La  bill  ), 

31.  E.  ptrfoUata,  Desf.  (Cat.  Hort.  Par  Ed.  iii.  408)  **vety 
doubtful '^  (Bentham)  is  probably  E,  iftobulus^  Labili. 

32.  E.  persici/oiia,  Uidd.  (Bot,  Cab.  t,  501)  h  £.  Gunmi^ 
Hook.  var.  ae^rvHla^  Deane  and  Maiden  (probably), 

33.  E,  populifolia,  Desf.  {Cat.  Hort.  Par  Ed.  iii,  408). 

34.  M.  pt-ocera^  Dehnh.  (op,  cit,  p.  20)  h  E.  Miqiut^  V  H^rit 

35.  E.  pultiheHa,  Desf.  (Cat.  Hort.  Par.  Ed.  iii.  408)  ia  E. 
liihearisj  DehnU. 

36.  E.  pulv&rti/aiUa,  Liiik,  (Enum.  Hort.  Berol.  ii.  31  and  HorU 
Monac.)  is  E^  globulus,  Labi  11.  (probably). 

37.  E.  purpuntsceti^.  Link,  (Enum.  Hort,  Berol.  ii.  31)  is  E* 
amygdalindi  Lab  ill.  I  have  also  seen  a  splendid  photo,  of  De 
Candolle*8  specimen.  It  is  in  leaf  only^  leaveii  strictly  opposite. 
Evidently  in  the  aeedling  stage.  It  ia  labelled  ^*  Jard.  de  Berliflj 
M.  Otto,  1826,"  aad  **E.  purpuraacens.  Link,  ^.  pHiolulaKa,  DC* 
See  DC.  Prod.  iii.  221. 

38.  E.  reiiculata^  Link,  (Enuni.  Hort.  Berol.  ii  29;  DC.  Prod, 
ill,  222),  "very  doubtful"  {Bentham).  It  was  obtained  from 
M.  Otttk,  Jardin  de  Berlin,  1826.  I  have  a  remarkably  gtwd 
photoiBtrapb  of  th^  specimen  (in  leaf  only)  examined  by  D© 
CandoUe  for  the  Prodromus  (iii.  222).  It  is  very  near  E,  pollens^ 
DC,  if  not  identical  with  it. 

39.  E.  rigida,  Hoflfmgg.  (Verz.  Pfl.  Nachtr.  ii.  114;  DC.  Prod, 
iii.  221)  is  ^.  ohtuaiflora,  DC. 

40.  E.  rubricaulia,  Desf.  (Cat.  Hort.  Par.  Ed.  iii.  408).  See 
B,  linearis,  Dehnh. 

41.  E.  stenophylta,  Link,  (Jardin  de  Berlin,  M.  Otto,  1826; 
DC.  Prod.  iii.  222). 

42.  E.  tuherculata,  Farm.  (DC.  Prod.  iii.  221),  »♦  very  doubtful' 
(Bentham),  »^Jardin  de  Berlin,  M.  Otto,  182G."  It  is  a  narrow 
lanceolate  specimen  in  the  seedling  stage;  leaves  strictly  opposite. 
It  is  probably  E.  amygdalina^  LabilL,  or  E.  viminalis,  Labill. 
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2.  Spkcibs-xahbs  given  by  Naudin  and  othsbs  to  French  and 
Algerian  Specimens. 

1.  E.  ampli/olta,  Naudin,  2nd  Mem.  p.  28. 

Naudin  says  (loc.  cit.),  *41  appartient  k  ce  groupe  embrouill^ 
d'espdces  et  de  vari^tes  dont  VE,  tereticomis  peut  ^tre  consider^ 
comme  le  centre,  mais  il  a  en  m§me  temps  des  charact^res  si  par- 
ticuliers  qu'on  ne  peut  faire  autrement  que  d'j  voir  une  bonne 
esp^.*' 

A  specimen  in  fruit  in  Herb.  Mus.  Paris  bears  the  following 
label  in  M.  Naudin's  handwriting:  — 

^^Eucalyptus  amplifolia^  Ndn.  Du  bois  de  Boulogne  d' Alger, 
administration  foresti^re.     Ch.  Ndn." 

A  second  specimen  in  young  foliage  bears  the  label : — 

*^ Eucalyptus  ampli/olia,  Naud.    Cultiv^  a  Cannes,  M.  Naudin.'' 

A  third  specimen,  evidently  belonging  to  the  second,  bears  the 
following  label  in  M.  Naudin's  handwriting,  together  with  a 
sketch : — 

^^ Eucalyptus  amplifolia,  Ndn.  Jardin  du  Riou,  a  Cannes,  14 
Septembre,  1880,  Ch.  Ndn.  Ombelles  de  7  ^  9  fleurs  et  quelque- 
fois  plus  attenu^s  en  un  court  p^icelle-pedoncle  commun  plus 
court  que  le  petiole.  Arbrisseau,  feuilles  coriac^s,  tr^s  grandes. 
Opercule  des  boutons,  conique  ou  cornu,  plus  long  que  le  tube  du 
calyce.     Non  E,  platyphylla,  Benth." 

These  specimens  arc  identical  with  those  of  E,  tereticomis,  Sm» 
var.  lati/olia,  Benth.  (B.Fl.  iii.  242;  Deane  and  Maiden,  Proc. 
Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1«99,  p.  469;  Maiden,  Bull.  Herb.  Boissier, 
1902,  p.  571).  Individual  specimens  are  referred  to  in  the  last 
paper  in  the  following  words  (p.  576): — "/.  Goulbum  to  Bowral 
(J.H.M.).  The  *  Swamp  Gum'  form  with  long,  narrow,  horned 
opercula,  broad  leaves  and  small  fruit.  Received  under  the 
name  *  Broad-leaf  Blue  Gum*  from  Marulan." 

See  also  **A:." 

See  also  **y"  (p. 577).     "New  England,  Glen  Innes,  Tenter 
field,  with  broad  sucker  leaves  and  quadrangular  stems,  broad 
57 
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maturo  leaves  and  small  fruits;  aUo  Teaterliekl  to  Sandy  Flat, 
very  broad  leave  15  and  some  with  glaucooia  buds/* 

M,  Naudin's  specimens  do  not  app*»ar  to  have  undergoDd  any 
alteration  in  cultivation. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  Vilmorin^  Andneux  et  Cie.,  Fariflr  ^^  ^^ 
described  as  "Grand  arbre,  remartjuable  par  la  rapidity  de  sa 
croissance.     Acciiniat^  dans  le  Midi  de  la  France  et  TAlg^rie/^ 

±  E.  Atijdreaiui,  I^audin,  Rev.  Hort.  1890,  p.  346;  2nd   Hera, 

p.  5:^.     See  also  Kew  Bulletin  (Additional  Series,  1900). 

Named  in  honour  of  M,  Edouard  Andre,  an  Golfe  Juan^  who 
introduced  it  into  France. 

Copy  of  labels  in  M.  Naudin'a  handwriting  in  Herb,  Mns.  Paris 
(Re^u  en  Mars  1890) :-- 

^^ Eucalyptus  Andreana^  Ndn.,  Jardin  de  M.  de  Vilmorin»  an 
Golfe  Juan,  Ch,  Ndn." 

It  is  E.  amygdaU7ia,  LabilK  var,  radiala,  Deane  and  Maiden 
(E.  radiata,  8ieb.,  non  E.  radiata  in  Book.  Fl.  Tas.), 

I  have  received  similar  specimens  from  ^fM.  Vilmorin,  Andrienx 
et  Cie.,  of  Paris,  who  deacrilje  it  as  "Arbre  tres  elegant  et  tr^ 
omemeutal     Se  couvre  de  tleurs  blanches,  du  pins  bel  eflfet'* 

3.  E,  angtUoia,  Naudin  (I  cannot  trace  where  this  species  was 
described). 

Two  specimens  in  Herb.  Mus.  Paris  are  labelled  as  follows  in 
M.  Naudin's  handwriting : — 

(1)  In  unripe  fruit  only.  ^^  Euoalyptua  a^igtdosa,  Ndn.  var  du 
tereticomis  1    Villa  Thuret,  12  Aout*1887.     Ch.  Ndn." 

(2)  In  leaf  only.  ^*  Eucalyptus  angnhsa,  Ndn.,  pourrait 
n'^tre  qu'une  vari^t^  k  larges  feuilles  du  tereticomis.  Villa  Thuret^ 
k  Antibes.     Cb,  Ndn." 

The  fruits  are  rather  larger,  and  the  pedicels  shorter,  than  in 
E.  amplifolia^  Ndn.,  but  it  is  undoubted!}',  as  Naudin  suggests, 
a  form  of  (ereticornis,  which  is,  as  I  have  pointed  out  (Bull.  Herb. 
Boiss.  1902),  a  very  variable  species. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  MM.  Vilniorin,  Andrieux  it  Cie.,  it  is  stated, 
**  Propre  aux  terrains  sees  arides." 
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4;  E.  argenteoy  (?)  Cordier.     Copy  of  label  in  Herb.  Mus.  Paris: 
'*  Eucalypttis  argenUa.     Cultiv^   par  Mods.  Cordier,  Maison 

Carr^  prfes  Alger,  1  Avril,  1876,  Durandoz"  (?). 

M.  Naudin  has  written  on  this  label,  '*  Je  ne  trouve  aucun  E, 

argentea  d^rit  dans  les  au tears."     It  is  E,  meUiodora^  A.  Cunn. 

5.  E.  citryandra,  (1)  Vilmorin,  is  E,  cocci/eroj  Hook.f.  I  have 
referred  to  this  plant  in  Report  Aust.  Assoc.  Adv.  Science, 
Hobart  Meeting,  1902,  Vol.  ix.,  p.  365. 

6.  E.  cceruleseenSf  Naudin,  2nd  Mem.  p.  47.  A  label  in  Herb. 
Mus.  Paris  reads : — Eucalyptus  ccarulescens,  Naudin,  du  Bois  du 
Boulogne  d* Alger,  F^vrier  1883.  Type.  Ech.  fructifere  venant 
de  la  Villa  Thuret  (Alpes  Mar.)."     In  flower  and  fruit. 

A  second  label  reads  '^  Eucalyptus  ctnrulescens  Ndn.  Villa 
Thuret,  Nov.  1889.  Ch.  Ndn."  In  bud  only.  They  are  referable 
to  E,  melliodora^  A.  Cunn. 

I  have  received  similar  specimens  from  MM.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux 
A  Cie.  M.  Naudin  (2nd  Mem.)  recognised  the  affinity  of  this 
plant  to  E.  mdliodora,  but  he  distinguishes  E.  coerulescens  b}'  the 
shorter  leaves,  "  and  perhaps  better  by  its  general  glaucescence." 
I  may  point  out  that  E.  meHiodora  is  often  glaucous. 

7.  E,  cultrifolia,  Naudin,  2nd  Mem.,  p.  64.  (I  have  seen  this 
species  referred  to  as  cultriformip^  Naudin).  Copy  of  a  label  in 
Herb.  Mus.  Paris  in  Naudin*8  handwriting  : — **  Eucalyptus  cuhri- 
foHa^  Ndn.  Jardin  Nabonnand  auGolfe  Juan,  Ch.  Ndn."  This 
is  E.  eugenioides,  Sieb.,  a  little  altered  under  cultivation. 

Another  specimen  in  the  same  herbarium  bearing  the  label 
"  Eucalyptus  not  described  which  flowered  in  my  garden  last 
year,  very  few  plants  of  it  in  this  country,  none  of  them  flowered 
but  with  me  "  (in  Lambert's  handwriting),  and  the  further  label 
"Herb.  Mus.  Paris.  Herbier  donnepar  Mr.  Bonpland  en  1833. 
Cult,  e  horto  Lamberto,"  to  which  is  added,  by  M.  Naudin, 
"parftit  etre  VE.  cnltrifolia,  Ndn,"  is  also  E,  eu^enioides^  Sieb. 

"  Esptce  nouvelle,  du  moins  tr^s  probablement "  (Naudin). 

It  seems  to  me,  from  examination  of  a  large  number  of  culti- 
vated specimens  which   I  have  referred  to  E,  eugenioides^  Sieb., 
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and  aome  of  them  nearly  a  century  old,  that  thia  species  is  ratlier 

liable  to  alteration  imder  cultivation. 

S.  E-  (iesertortim^  Naiidin^  2nd  Menu  p.  56. 

Copy  of  a  label  in  Herb.  Mus.  Pam,  "  Eucalyptus  tiesertoiHfn^ 
Kaudin  (fragraentR  de  Texemplaire  typit|ue).  Originaire  den 
deserts  de  TAustralie  inteneure.  Cult,  a  la  Villa Thu ret,  Andbei» 
(Alpes  Maritimes),  M.  Kaudin,  IMd."  It  is  E.  nnein^tat 
Tiircz.     A  shrub,  flowering  abundantly  the  third  year  from  aeed* 

9.  KJtrma  (lauct.  et  icult). 

I  hai-^e  seen  a  specimen  in  Herb.  Paris  labelled  E,  Jtrma  whicb 

is  referable  to  £.  diverm/olia^  BonpL 

10.  E.  FoddBay,  INaudin. 

*<  Belle  idspk^  k  rameaux  retombants.''  (Cat.  of  Vilmoriny 
Andrieux  k  Cie.). 

It  is  TosircUa^  Schlecht,  or  tereticornis^  Sm.,  according  to  speci- 
mens from  the  above  firm.  I  have  seen  only  leaves  and  fruits. 
Buds  are  desirable,  and  also  information  as  to  where  it  was 
described. 

11.  E.  globulMua,  St.  Lag.,  Ann.  Soc.  Bot.  Lyon,  viL  (1880)» 
125. 

I  have  not  seen  specimens. 

12.  E.  ghmerata,  Naadin.  I  do  not  know  where  it  was 
described.  I  have  seen  only  a  head  of  fruits  from  which  it 
appears,  hardly  with  doubt,  to  be  identical  with  E,  coneolor, 
Schauer. 

13.  E.  graciftpesy  Naudin,  2nd  Mem.  p.  37. 

Naudin  gives  a  general  account  of  this  supposed  new  species^ 
which  he  says  is  "tr^s  analogue  k  VE.  leucoxylon."  I  have  not 
seen  a  full  suite  of  specimens,  only  fruits  from  MM.  Vilmorin, 
Andrieux  &  Cie.,  and  am  not  convinced  that  it  is  specifically 
distinct  from  E.  leacoxylon^  which  is  a  somewhat  variable  species. 

The  Cat.  of  MM.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  ct  Cie.,  says: — *'Espece 
tres  voisine  de  VE.  lencoxylon.  Elle  en  diftere  surtout  a  I  etat 
juvenile  et  a  Tetat  adulte  par  son  feuillage  beaucoup  plus  clair." 
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14.  E,  HuberianOf  Naudin,  2nd  Mem.  p.  42. 

Described  from  one  tree  obtained  at  Nice,  where  it  was  culti- 
vated by  M.  Huber,  after  whom  it  is  named.  This  is  another 
form,  which,  like  E,  Mazeliana^  is  allied  to  or  identical  with  E, 
viminalis.  It  also  has  umbels  with  seven  pedicellate  flowers. 
Operculum  conical,  fruit  truncate  pyriform,  and  three-celled.  I 
have  not  seen  specimens.  The  part  of  Australia  whence  the  seed 
was  obtained  is  unknown. 

15.  E,  imtignis,  Naudin,  2nd  Mem.  p.  30. 

Naudin  has  described  this  supposed  new  species  in  a  general 
way,  but  has  not  given  a  strict  botanical  definition.  It  is  near 
E,  Ureticornis,  but,  in  M.  Naudin's  opinion,  distinct  from  it.  I 
have  not  seen  a  specimen. 

16.  E.  jugalis^  Naudin,  2nd  Mem.  p.  37. 

1  have  not  seen  specimens  of  this  plant.  **  Quelques  horticul- 
teurs  lui  donnent  le  nom  dejissilis.  .  .  .  Pour  ne  rien  prdjuger, 
je  Tai  nomme  jugalisy  qui  rappelle  la  disposition  par  paires  des 
feuilles  du  premier  age"  (Naudin,  loc,  cit.), 

17.  E.  Lamberti,  (?auct.). 

This  is  E,  ttaligna,  Sm.,  according  to  specimens  I  have  received 
through  the  courtesy  of  MM.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Cie. 

18.  E,  Mazeliana^  Naudin,  2nd  Mem.  p.  41. 

Named  in  honour  of  M.  Mazel,  a  cultivator  of  Eucalyptus  in 
his  garden  at  **  Golfe  Juan." 

•  M.  Naudin  gives  a  general  description  of  the  plant.  It  has 
stood  frosts  of  12-13**  C.  *'  a  Mont  Sauve,  dans  le  Gard,"  where  it 
has  been  cultivated  by  M.  Mazel. 

It  is  described  by  M.  Naudin  as  closest  to  E,  mminalis.  It  is 
stated  to  have,  in  the  young  state,  leaves  narrower  and  longer 
than  the  generality  of  those  of  E,  viminalis.  The  inflorescence 
and  fruit,  however,  distinguish  E,  Mazeliana  from  E.  viminalis. 
The  umbels,  axillary  and  pedunculate,  are  seven-flowered.  I  have 
not  seen  specimens.  ^.  Mazeliana  would  appear  to  be  near  to 
(if  not  identical  with)  E,  vininalia^  Labill.  var.  pedieellariff 
F.v.M  {E,  Smithii,  R.  T.  Baker). 
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19.  E.  MUlhri,  Naudm,  Rev.  HorL  1st  Sept,  1885,  p.  406> 
2nd  Meiu,  p.  45, 

A  specimen  tu  fruit  and  bud  in  Herb.  Mus.  Fafif^  beai%  tbe 
following  lal;)el : — 

£uct%lypttis  Miilhviy  Naudin  (om  belies  norm  ale  in  en  t  a  7  fleunj) 
ex  exempiariii*  typicis.  Villa  Thuret  (cultive).  Kovembre  1B89, 
M.  Naudin." 

A  siecond  specimen  in  bud  and  flower  bear^it  the  following 
labeh-^*^Env,  par  M.  Hamel  1872,  Cult,  a  Alger/' to  which 
M*  Naudin  has  added  ^^ Eucalyptus  MnJleri^l  Ndn/*  The  3pet.n- 
men  m  more  robust  than  tbe  previous  one,  and  tbej  are  both 
referable  to  E.  Gunnii,  Hook.  f.  var.  amrvnla,  Deane  k  Maiden. 

Naudin  {loc.  cit )  quotas  this  hh  an  instance  where  it  is  not  easy 
to  indicate  a  species  of  Eucalyptus  by  a  simple  deNcnptiou.  He 
says  that  at  first  £,  MffUeri  may  be  confused  with  E.  riminaOs, 
goniocalyx^  and,  above  all,  Gunnii.  The  normal  number  of 
flowers  in  the  umbel  m  seven.  It  and  E,  fjhhutun  are  the  most 
rapid  growers  of  all  Eucalypts  in  France. 

The  Catalogue  of  Vilmorin,  Andrleux  *t  Cie.,  says : — 
'*  Kemaixjuable  par  sa  croissance  rapide  et  j*a  rusticit*5  relative. 
II  r^Qssit  bien  dans  les  terrains  rocheux  et  pierreux,  m^me  peo 
profonds.     Haut  50m." 

Even  if  my  determination  is  incorrect,  the  name  Miilleri  cannot 
stand,  as  we  already  have  E,  Muelleri,  Miq.  {incraasata)  1856; 
Mttellerif  T.  B.  Moore,  1886;  B.  Miilleri,  Deane,  Rec.  Geol.  JSurv. 
Vict.  Vol.  i.  24(1902);  to  say  nothing  of  E,  Micellertana,  Howitt 
(1890),  and  perhaps  others. 

20.  E,  myrti/ormis,  Naudin,  2nd  Mem.  p.  50. 

Copy  of  a  label  in  Herb.  Mus.  Paris: — ^^  Eucalyptus  myrti" 
formiSf  Naudin,  Villa  Thuret,  Alpes  Mari times.  Cult.  M.  Naudin. 
Re9U  en  Mars  1890." 

This  is  probably  E.  cneori/olia,  DC,  but  the  anthers  are  not 
ripe.     Are  flowers  and  fruits  available  for  examination  I 

M.  Naudin  knows  only  one  plant,  a  shrub  growing  at  the  Villa 
Thuret.  He  points  out  that  the  ))uds  remain  two  years  )>efore 
opening — a  not  uncommon  thing  with  Eucalypts  in  Australia. 
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21.  E,  penduiosa  (?auct.). 

Maison  Carree  pr^s  Alger,  Villa  Cordier  1877,  !•'•  Avril, 
Dnrandoy  (?). 

A  specimen  in  Herb.  Mus.  Paris  is  E.  vimincdisy  Labill. 

Naudin  (Ist  Mem.  p.  385)  says: — *'Il  existe  dans  quelques 
jardins,  sons  le  nom  d^E.  pendulay  une  vari^t^  du  viminalia  que 
ne  me  paratt  difiPerer  par  rien  d'essentiel  du  type  de  lesp^e.'' 

This  must  not  be  confused  with  the  synonym  of  E,  bicolor,  A. 
Cunn.  It  may  be  identical  with  the  E.  pendulosa  just  referred 
to. 

22.  E.  paeudo-globulus,  (?  auct.). 

"  Nous  ne  lui  connaissons  jusqu'ici  qu'une  seule  vari^t^,  celle 
qui  a  re9U  le  nom  de  pseudo-globulus,  qui  ne  se  distingue  du 
ylobulua  ordinaire  que  par  le  volume  de  ses  fruits,  de  trois  ou 
quatre  fois  plus  petits  que  ceux  du  type  commun.  II  y  a 
d'ailleurs  tous  les  passages  entre  les  extremes  de  volume"  (Naudin, 
2nd  Mem.  p.  34).      I  know  nothing  more  of  this  form. 

23.  E.  quadrialata  (?  auct.). 

"  De  collection,  peu  repandu  "  (Cat.  of  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  «fe 
Cie.).     I  have  not  seen  the  reputed  species. 

24.  E,  rebrum  (1  Cordier).     Copy  of  labels  in  Herb.  Mus.  Paris: 

(1)  ^^  Eucalyptus  rebrumy  Italia,  Mai,  171,  A.  Cordier." 

(2)  "Doit  etre  VE,  crebra.  UE,  rebrum  n'existe  pas.  8* 
74.     Ramel." 

(3)  (In  M.  Naudin's  handwriting)  ''Eucalyptus,  n'est  pas 
VE,  crebra"  It  is  E.  Gunniiy  Hook.  f.  var.  acervula,  Deane  and 
Maiden. 

25.  E,  scyphoidea,  Naudin.  I  do  not  know  where  it  was 
described. 

Copy  of  a  label  in  Herb.  Mus.  Paris  in  M.  Naudin's  hand- 
writing : — **  Eucalyptus  scyphoidea,  Ndn.  Species  nova.  Trouv6 
dans  le  jardin  Nabonnand  au  Golfe  Juan.  Arbre  unique  dans  le 
pays.     Villa  Thuret,  1889.     Ch.  Ndn." 

This  is  E.  macrorrhynchay  F.v.M.  var.  brachycorys,  Benth. 
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26.  £,  viminaliSf  Labill.  var.  fsrtilis  {1  auct.}. 

"Splendide   vari^t^,   relativement   rustique,  croi^aat  vigou- 
reu??6raont "  (Cat.  of  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  ife  Cie.)* 
I  have  not  neen  any  specimens. 

27.  B,  viteilina^  Naudin,  2iid  Mem.  p,  65. 

Copy  of  label  io  Herb*  Mus,  Paris  in  M.  Naudin^s  handwriting: 
'^  Eumlyptu^  mUlUna^  Ndn.,  Jar  din  Narbonnaud  au  Golfe  Ju&n, 
14  Janvier  1890.     Ch.  Ndn." 

It  1^  E,  aniygdidiixa^  Labill.  This  was  named  from  a  young 
tree  8-9  metres  in  height,  and  the  only  one  known, 

M.  I^audin  has  pointed  out  the  atfinity  of  hiii  species  with  £. 
paucifiora  and  E,  am^gdaihiaj  and  considers  that  it  is  inter- 
mediate between  them. 

I  have  some  additional  .specimeos  of  Eucalypts  grown  in  Frencli 
gardens  which  are  labelled  with  recognised  botanical  names  and 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  species  indicated.  By  reason  of 
paucity  of  material  I  am  unable  to  wpeak  more  definitely. 

3.  SpKCifis-KAMEs  firvKN^  TO  Americax  Sfecimexb. 

1.  E.  calif  or  nica,  Kinney  f  "  Eucalyptus/'*  p.  19L  On  p,  177 
he  says,  **  What  I  have  called  Eucal^pfna  calif&F'mca  in  by  von 
Mueller  called  oceidenialis."  See  oeeitienUdiB  var.  cali/omica. 
There  is  a  photographic  figure  of  a  twig  of  E.  caiifhrnica  in  Mr, 
Kinney's  work. 

2.  E,  McClcUchie,  Kinney,  op.  cit.  188.  Species  described 
from  specimens  in  bud  and  flower,  the  only  allusion  to  the  fruit 
being  '*  valves  enclosed."  "  Bark  sheds  in  long  strips.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  tree  suggests  Eucalyptus  globulm  or 
gonioccUyx"     I  have  not  seen  specimens. 

3.  E.  Mortoniana^  Kinney,  op.  cit.  pp.  193  and  294  (with 
photograph  of  a  twig).  Specimens  lent  to  me  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (from  the  U.S.  National  Museum) 
appear  to  be  referable  to  E.  Maidenly  F.v.M. 

4.  E.  occidentalisy  Endl.  var.  californicay  Kinney,  op.  cit.  p.  92. 
^*  Eticalyptua  obcordata  h&s  the  calyx  sessile  to  the  stalk,  while 

*  "Eucalyptus."    By  Abbott  Kinney.     Los  Angeles,  Cal,  U.S.A. 
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our  BMcalyptu9  occidentcUis,  which  for  convenience  I  shall  name 
var.  cal\fom%ca,  varies  from  it  in  having  long  stalklets."  The 
var.  ealifomica  is  still  farther  described  in  several  sentences. 
Vide  E.  eali/omica,  supra, 

5.  E,  pinnata  (?auct.).  **The  small  grey-leaved  Eucalyptus 
pinnata  has  grown  well"  (Kinney,  op.  cit.  117).  I  have  never 
seen  £.  pinneUa  further  referred  to  in  print.  Specimens  of  E. 
pinnata  received  from  Mr.  J.  Burtt  Davy,  then  of  Berkeley,  Cal., 
I  referred  to  the  Tasmanian  E.  cocci/era,  Hook. 

4.  Names  qivbv  to  cultivated  reputed  Eucalyptus  Hybrids. 

Dr.  Trabut,  of  Algiers,  has  daring  the  last  few  years  named 
some  Eacalypts  which  he  frankly  terms  hybrids.  Following  is  a 
list  of  those  of  which  I  have  records.  I  may  mention  that  it  may 
caase  inconvenience  if  hj'brids  be  named  just  as  species  are, 
without  any  indication  attached  to  the  name  that  they  are 
hybrids..  In  the  case  of  M.  Naudin's  supposed  species,  the  case 
is  different,  as  he  does  not  admit  that  they  are  hybrids;  yet  I 
think  that  the  variation  of  some  of  them,  at  least,  is  caused  by 
hybridism. 

The  question  of  hybridism  in  Eucalyptus  is  an  important  one, 
and  considerations  of  space  preclude  discussion  of  it  on  the 
present  occasion.  I  am  of  opinion  that  hybridism  does  play  a 
part  in  the  variation  of  species  in  the  genus,  and  will  take  an 
early  opportunity  in  another  publication  of  expressing  some  of 
my  views  on  the  subject. 

1.  E.  Bonrlu!n\  Trabut,  Rev.  Hort.  1903,  p  327;  preliminary 
note  in  Rev.  Hort.  de  I'Algerie,  Aug ,  1001,  p.  239.  Dr.  Trabut 
in  naming  this  plant  after  Dr.  Bourlier,  says  (Rev.  Hort  Alg.) 
"  Enfin  un  hybride  de  globulus  que  je  me  propose  de  decrire  et 
de  dedier  a  I'arboriculteur  distingue  chez  lequel  il  a  pris 
naissance.'^ 

.  **  Cet  Eucalyptus  Bourlieri  est  un  bel  arbre  qui  m^rite  une  ^tude 
attentive.     Dans  bien  des  cas  il  n'est  pas  possible  de  determiner 
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exActeraent  Tespece  qui  a  fourni  le  pollen,  on  e!*t  r^uit  k  des 
conjectures. 

**  De  ce.H  observations  poursu  ivies  depQis  une  douzaine  d*anut5e», 
il  r^Bulte  qae  certa^ines  e^peces  du  genre  Eucalt/pins  cultiv^s 
dana  la  region  meditcrraneenne  peuvent  ae  croiser  i»pont«u4meu  t 
ct  dotiner  naissanc^  k  des  l^fp^a  nouivsaujc.  Certainep  de  ces 
formes  ont  une  descendance  qui  presente  11  ne  f^conditti  et  une 
fixite  remarquables. 

^'Ces  hy brides  sont  interessants,  car  iIh  se  montrent  tr^M 
ruhttstea,  tres  fetullua,  il  est  probable  que  certains  seront  preft^rts 
aux  espies  typiquea  introduites  du  pays  dWigine/' 

E.  EQurH'ri  h  figured  in  Rev,  HorL  The  fruits  {for  sample** 
of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Trabut)  present  a  remarkable 
reaerablance  to  those  of  E.  cordutu^  La  bill ,  but  the  leaves  »re 
quite  different. 

Dr Trabut  says?  (Rev.  Hort  1903),  ''VMucaftjptus  Bourlieri  est 
eindemment  un  by  bride  de  gfhbuiuB,  mais  il  ne  parait  pas  p<is«ihle 
de  determiner  le  parent  male  ;  M.  Bourlier  incltnait  pour  le 
robit^ta,  mais  rien  ne  permet  d'aflirmer  cette  parente." 

2*  E.  cornuia  x  Liihmannit  Bourlier,  in  Trabut^  Rev.  Hort,  de 
TAlg^rie,  Aug.  190U  p.  259, 
A  preliminary  note^ 
3.  E,  (lompho^&j^uta,  Trabut,  Bev.  Hort.   1903,  p.  320,  with 

fig. 

E,  gompho  x  cornuta,  *'  ayant  analogie  avec  VE,  occidenialis  " 
(Bourlier  in  Trabut,  Rev.  Hort.  de  TAlgerie,  Aug.  1901,  p.  239). 

It  has  been  referred  to  for  some  years  as  follows  in  the  Cat.  of 
MM.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  <ji^  Cie.: — '*  Ettcalyptus  gomphthcomuta^ 
int^ressant  hybride  d*E.  gomphocephala  et  d'E,  camut-a," 

From  Dr.  Trabut's  figure  it  so  strongly  resembles  E,  gampho- 
cephcUa,  DC,  that  it  seems  a  pity  to  give  it  specific  rank. 

4  «fe  5  E.  goinplio-occidputaJ is  and  E.  Gunnii-glohidnSy  both 
distributed  by  MM.  Vilraorin,  Andrieu.x  k  Cie,  are  near  E. 
gomphocephala^  DC,  as  far  as  fruits  are  concerned,  but  I  have 
not  seen  complete  specimens. 
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6.  E,  Ramdiana,  Trabut,  Ass.  Fr.  av.  Sc.  1891  (reference  not 
seen);  Bulletin  Agric.  de  TAlgerie  et  de  la  Tunisie,  15th  July, 
1901/  p.  326;  Rev.  Hort.  de  TAlg^rie,  Aug.  1901,  p.  237;  also 
Rev.  Hort.  1903,  p.  325,  with  figures  of  fruits  and  descriptions 
in  both  cases. 

This  is  stated  by  Dr.  Trabut  to  be  a  hybrid  between  E,  hotry- 
oides,  Sm.,  and  E.  rostrata,  Schlecht. 

The  name  is,  however,  preoccupied,  there  being  an  E,  Rameliana, 
F.v.M.  (Fragm.  x.  84.) 

7.  Eucalyptus  Trabuli\  Vilmorin,  Catal.  gr.  arbr.  (name  only). 
This  is,  according  to  Trabut,  synonymous  with  E,  Ramdiana, 
which  it  should  replace. 


*  Before  formally  publishing  it  Dr.  Trabut  must  have  drawn  attention  to 
it  some  years  previously,  for  in  '*The  Eucalyptus  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia," 
by  Edward  Pepper,  Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.  xxxv.  (reprinted  SQth  May, 
1896),  I  find,  at  p.  50,  **  E.  Bameliana  (hybrid  from  E.  rostrata  and  E, 
botryoides,  leafy  and  strong)  obtained  by  Dr.  Trabut" 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  BOTANIC  OAKDENS,  SYBNEY. 

No,  9. 
By  J.  H,  Maidbx  and  E,  Betche. 

RANDNCULI7S  RivutARis,  Baiiki^  k  SoU,  var,  iNcoNePicUDS,  Beuth* 

Brown  Mountain,  near  Lyttleton  (E.  Bete  he;  Januaiy,  1S9S). 

The  specimens  agree  exactly  with  Hooker's  figure  of  B,  incou- 
spicnm  in  FLTas.  i,  t.3B.  It  form^j  dense  masses  in  awamp^  on 
the  top  of  the  Brown  Mountain,  between  Lyttleton  and  Nimity- 
bellcj  N,!S.W.     Recorded  previoufely  ojily  from  Tasmania, 

BUTACEJi. 
ZiERiA  SjtiiTHi],  Andn,  var.  tumkntosa,  n.var. 

Mt  Useful,  Vic-  (A.  H.  S.  Luca^i;  January,  1886);  Mt  Tomah, 
N,aW,  (Jesse  Gregson;  December,  1897). 

Tills  variety  Is  ilistinguUlied  from  the  large-] en vi^rl  normal  form 
by  the  dense  stellate  tomentum  of  the  underside  of  the  leaves 
and  young  branches.  From  the  tomentose  Z,  fur/uraceoy  R.Br., 
it  differs  only  in  the  absence  of  the  tubercular  glands  and  in  the 
more  close  tomentum.  Mueller  united  Z,  furfwracea  with  Smithii 
as  a  variety;  our  new  variety  resembles  Z,  Smithii  strikingly  in 
every  respect,  except  the  indumentum,  and  we  take  this  as  a 
corroboration  that  Mueller's  view  of  Z./urfuracea  is  correct 

We  have  previously  published  in  these  Proceedings  (1 901,  p.  79) 
a  herbarium  note  from  F.  v.  Mueller  with  the  MS.  name  of  Z. 
Smithii  var.  Fraseri.  We  find  now  that  Mueller's  var.  Fra^eri 
is  so  closely  allied  to  Z.  cytinoiiUs^  8m.,  that,  in  our  opinion,  it 
should  be  included  in  that  species. 
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BORONIA   LBDIFOLIA,  J.  Gay. 

Cowau  Creek,  Berowra  (E.  Cheel  and  J.  L.  Boorman;  August, 
1902). 

A  pinnate-leaved  form  with  occasionally  umbellate  flowers. 
Though  most  flowers  are  solitar}-,  some  have  two  additional 
flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  small  bracts  on  the  peduncle,  a  varia- 
tion not  previously  observed  in  this  very  variable  species.  Other- 
wise it  is  distinguished  from  the  type  by  the  very  prominently 
ciliate  filaments. 

BHAMVACE£. 

Cryptamdra  amara,  Sm.,  var.  longiflora,  F.v.M.,  ined. 

Two  well-marked  varieties  can  be  easily  distinguished  in  our 
common  (7.  nmara,  though,  amongst  a  great  number  of  specimens 
from  different  localities,  they  will  be  found  running  into  each 
other.  The  small-flowered  and  more  common  form  in  the  Port 
Jackson  district  has  a  calyx  of  about  1  line  in  length,  with  lobes 
rather  shorter  than  the  tube.  The  large-flowered  variety  has  a 
calyx-tube  nearly  or  fully  twice  as  long,  but  with  the  f^ame  short 
calyx-lobes,  so  that  the  tube  is  proportionally  much  longer. 
Bentham  took  notice  of  these  two  forms  in  his  '  Flora  Austra- 
liensis,'  but  did  not  distinguish  them  by  names.  Baron  von 
Mueller  named  the  large-flowered  form  in  the  Melbourne  Her- 
barium var.  longijloray  and  we  propose  his  name  for  general 
adoption. 

L£QUMIV08£. 

SwAiNsoNA  Grey  AN  A,  Lindl.,  var.  bracteata,  n.var. 

Between  Gilgandra  and  Gumrain(W.  Forsyth;  October,  1901). 

This  peculiar  form  of  the  Darling  Pea  is  readily  distinguished 
by  the  large,  ovate,  persistent  bracts  which  completely  conceal 
the  young  buds  and  nearly  conceal  the  calyx  in  the  opened  flowers. 
The  characteristic  white  tomentum  of  the  calyx  is  much  less 
dense  than  in  the  type,  and  the  calyx-teeth  are  longer  and  more 
acuminate.  Flowers  and  foliage  precisely  the  same.  Ripe  fruits 
and  seeds  not  seen. 
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GAaxROLOBiUM  EooRMAJffi,  Maiden  tk  Betche. 
Milfcao  {R  H,  Cftmbage;  December,  1902). 
Previously   reeorrled   in    these   Proceedings   from    Tuggerah. 
The  Ti**w  locality  brings  its  range  more  than   100  miles  further 

^outh. 

Acacia  pcmila.  Maiden  &  Baker. 

MoiTi'?et  (J.  L.  Boorman;  October,  1899),  Richmond  (X  L. 
Boor  man;  May,  1903). 

Since  the  publication  of  this  species  in  1895  (these  Proceed- 
ing!*, XX.,  385),  many  atlditional  localities  have  been  discovered, 
partly  in  the  coai^t  district  from  Port  Hacking  to  G oxford,  partly 
in  the  Blue  Mountains  as  high  up  a^  Mt,  Tom  ah;  and  the  addi- 
tional material  nece«Hitat^»  some  modification  of  the  desscription. 
The  phyllodia  are  described  a*^  6  iines  long  and  1  line  broad;  it 
should  read  instead,  phyllodia  £ix>m  h  to  nearly  1^  inchen  long^ 
1  line  broad  in  the  short-leaved  formic,  considerably  narrower 
in  the  lonij']frtv*^il  ^p<:^r*iitifn*^. 

The  two  above-named  localities  are  habitats  of  the  long-leaved 
form. 

Acacia  trineura,  F.v.M. 

Temora  (R.  H.  Cambage;  October,  1900),  Wyalong  (J.  L. 
Boorman;  October,  1903).     New  for  New  South  Wales. 

UMBELLIFESJE. 
Htdrocotyle  umbkllata,  Linn.,  var.  bonaribnsis,  Spreng. 

Manly  (first  bay  north  of  Manly,  growing  on  the  beach  with 
Carex  pumila  and  Spinifex  hirsutus;  A.  A.  Hamilton;  Novem- 
ber, 1902). 

This  interesting  Hydrocotyle  is  common  in  North  America,  and 
seems  to  be  of  recent  accidental  introduction,  though  it  is  very 
difficult  to  account  for  it  It  has  peltate  leaves,  like  the  large- 
leaved  forms  of  H.  vnlgare;  but  the  umbels  are  on  long  stalks, 
and  it  is  distinguished  from  all  other  species  of  this  large  genus 
by  the  irregular  compound  umbels. 
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We  have  to  thank  Dr.  H.  Harms,  of  Berlin,  for  the  determina- 
tion of  this  plant. 

OOODENIACE£. 

VelLEYA   MONTANA,  Hook.  f. 

Medlow,  Blue  Mountains  (A.  A.  Hamilton;  January,  1903). 

A  new  locality  for  a  plant  rare  in  New  South  Wales.  It  is 
another  instance  of  the  occuri-ence  of  Tasmanian  plants  in  bleak 
exposed  situations  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 

GOODENIA    DIMORPHA,   n.sp. 

Springwood,  Blue  Mts.  (E.  Betche;  February,  1884),  Wood- 
ford, Blue  Mts.  (J.  H.  Maiden;  January,  1899),  Blackheath,  Blue 
Mts.  (A.  A.  Hamilton;  January  and  April,  1900). 

GooDENiA  DIMORPHA,  Maiden  <fc  Betche,  var.  angcstifolia. 

National  Park,  near  Sydney  (J.  H.  Camfield,  February,  1896; 
J.  L.  Boorman,  January,  1903). 

We  have  been  puzzled  for  many  years  past  by  aGoodenia  with 
a  paniculate  inflorescence,  common  in  sandy  turfy  places  from 
Port  Hacking  to  the  Blue  Mountains.  The  species  is  so  common 
that  it  can  scarcely  have  been  overlooked  by  old  collectors,  and 
still  less  by  collectors  of  the  present  day;  but  its  forms  have  pro- 
bably bten  mixed  up  in  various  herbaria  with  several  other 
species.  The  general  appearance  of  the  broad -leaved  mountain 
form  is  that  of  6'.  hellidi folia  with  an  unusually  paniculate 
inflorescence;  but  G.  bellidi/olia  has  a  short  ovarium  and  fruit, 
and  our  new  species  has  a  long  and  narrow  fruit.  The  narrow- 
leaved  form  may  have  been  confounded  partly  with  G.  stelligera, 
or,  in  absence  of  fruit,  with  G,  paniculata  or  G.  gracilis^  but 
differs  from  all  in  ovarium,  fruit  and  inflorescence. 

During  recent  years  we  made  it  our  business  to  obtain  fruiting 
specimens  from  all  forms,  with  the  result  that  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  belongs  to  Bentham's  Section  **  Eugoodenia  " 
series  **  Racemosse,"  but  that  it  cannot  be  united  with  either  G. 
bellidi/olia  or  G.  atelligera.     It  is  most  nearly  allied  to  G,  stelli- 
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gera^  with  which  it  has  the  narrow  eapBule  in  common^  and  which 

shows  also  occa.<^ionalIy  a  tendency  to  a  branched  infloref^ence, 
but  from   which   it    is  alw-ays  distinguished    hy  the  numeroufi 
slender  panicle-branches,  like  G.  paiuculata  and  gi'acHrit,  and  by 
the  long  3teni-leavee» 
We  give  the  description  of  both  forms  separately  :— 

G.  DIMORPHA  (normal  form) — Blue  Mountains. 

A  perennial  with  a  tufted  stock  and  erect  stem^s  from  1  to 
rarely  above  2  feet  hlgh^glabroufi  or  nearly  no,  except  the  flower*. 
Leaves  radical  and  rostulate,  from  oblong-  to  ovate-apathulate, 
from  under  1  to  2  inches  long,  entire  or  obscurely  dentate;  s^tem- 
leavea  few  and  sniallt  becoming  shorter  and  narrower  towards  the 
top,  mostly  supporting  the  b ranches.  Stems  few  and  slender, 
with  slender  distant  simple  brancheji,  long  at  the  base  of  the 
stem,  shorter  towards  the  top,  each  with  a  single  ternnnal  flower, 
or  with  a  cluster  of  mostly  three  flowers  on  stalks  of  unequal 
length,  or  the  panicle- branches  are  again  divided.  Flow^ers  often 
(not  always)  with  a  pair  of  short  and  slender  bracteoles  at  the 
bawe  of  the  calyx  (reduced  stem- leaves).  Calyx-lobes  linear, 
about  1  line  long.  Corolla  yellow,  sparingly  hairy  outtiide, 
otherwise  as  in  <?.  steHigera  or  rather  smaller.  Capsule  linear- 
oblong,  about  5  linew  long,  the  dissepiment  reaching  nearly  to 
the  top.  Seeds  flat,  with  a  small  border,  arranged  in  two  rows 
in  each  cell. 

GooDBNiA  DiMORPHA,  var.  ANGUSTiFOLi A— National  Park. 

A  perennial  with  a  tufted  stock  and  erect  stems  about  1  to 
1|  feet  high.  Leaves  radical  or  scattered  along  the  stems  and 
branches,  sometimes  nearly  all  in  a  rosette  and  sometimes,  chiefly  on 
the  stem,  scarcely  reduced  in  size.  The  two  forms  seem  to  depend 
entirely  on  the  locality.  Isolated  growing  specimens  have  mostly 
rosulate  leaves  and  fewer  stem-leaves,  but  if  they  grow  together 
in  dense  masses,  the  radical  leaves  are  few  and  the  stem-leaves 
numerous.  Leaves  linear,  al)out  1  to  IJ  inches  long,  entire,  or 
the  radical  ones  more  or  less  deeply  toothed  and  linear-lanceolate. 
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Flowers  and  fruits  as  in  the  broad-leaved  mountain  form,  but  the 
slender  stems  are  more  numerous,  and  generally  much  more 
branched.  The  mountain  form  has  occasionally  woolly-hairy  pro- 
liferous nodules  in  the  axils  of  the  lower  branches;  the  same 
peculiarity  is  much  more  frequently  to  be  found  in  var.  angusti- 
folia;  in  some  specimens  the  nodules  are  in  clusters  close  to  the 
root,  so  that  the  numerous  stems  seem  to  rise  from  a  densely 

woolly-hairy  stock. 

EPACBIDB£. 

Epacris  impressa,  Labill. 

Pigeon  House  Mountain,  Milton  (R.  H.  Cambage;  January, 

1903). 

CONVOLYULACEA. 

Crrssa  cretica,  Linn. 

Wanganella,  Hay  District  (Miss  E.  Officer;  May,  1903). 

A  common  plant  in  maritime  and  saline  districts  of  the  Old 
and  New  World.  In  Australia  it  is  recorded  from  all  States 
except  Tasmania,  and  is  common  in  South  Australia,  but  in  New 
South  Wales  it  is  restricted  to  the  south-western  comer. 

Miss  Officer  writes: — **It  covers  large  areas  of  open  plain 

country  in  this  district,  especially  land  where  water  lies  for  a 

short  time  after  rain.     When  in  flower  the  whole  air  is  scented 

by  it." 

MTOPOBINE£. 

Myoporum  deserti,  a.  Cunn. 
Scone,  Hunter  River  (J.  H.   Maiden;  May,  1902);  Jenolan 
Caves  (W.  F.  Blakely;  June,  1899). 

The  two  localities  given  are  the  most  eastern  localities  of  a 
species  common  on  the  western  plains.  The  specimens  from  both 
localities  are  distin squished  from  the  western  specimens  by  the 
thin  texture  of  the  leaves,  and  consequently  very  prominent  oil- 
glands. 

CH£VOPODIACE£. 

Bassia  divaricata,  F.v.M. 
Denman,  Hunter  River  (J.  H.  Maiden  and  J.  L.  Boorman; 
May,  1902). 

58 
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KooHTA  viLLOSA,  Lin<Jl. 
Dcnman  (J.  H.  Maiden  and  J.  L.  Boorinan;  May,  1902). 

KOCHIA    MICROPHYLLA,  F.V,M, 

Murru Hindi  (J.  H*  Maiden  and  J,  L.  Boortnan;  May,  1902). 

Kochia  microph^lfu  was  originally  described  by  Moijuin'Tandoii 
ad  Etuihylmjta  micropkyUfr^  and  retaiJied  unde^r  that  genus  till 
Mueller  removed  it  to  Kochia.  TheMurruruiidi  specimens  show 
beautifully  the  peculiarities  of  the  species* 

Most  of  the  small  fruits  are  quite  wingless,  which  caused 
Moquin  to  describe  it  as  Enchylcena;  while  now  and  then,  on  the 
same  plant,  a  few  fruits  have  the  characteristic  horizontal  wing 
of  the  genus  Koehia  plainly  developed. 

AMASIVTACSA. 
PtILOTUS   BXALTATU8,  NcCS. 

Denman  (J.  H.  Maiden  and  J.  L.  Boorman;  May,  1902). 
VTCTAOIVXJE. 
BoBRHAAViA  DIFFUSA,  Linn. 

Denman  (J.  H.  Maiden  and  J.  L.  Boorman;  May,  1902). 

These  five  last  enumerated  plants  (Chenopodiaceie,  Amaran- 
tacese,  and  Nyctagine«t)  are  common  on  the  western  plains,  but 
entirely  wanting  in  the  coast  district. 

We  have  already,  in  a  former  paper  in  these  Proceedings, 
drawn  attention  to  the  great  number  of  western  plants  which 
make  their  way  down  the  Hunter  River  valley,  probably  in 
times  of  floods,  as  far  east  as  Denman  and  Scone;  and  the  above 
are  additions  to  the  number  already  recorded. 

PROT£AC£JE. 
Banksia  paludosa,  R.Br. 
Near  Eden  (J.  H.  Maiden;  October,  1901). 
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MONIMIACEJE. 

Daphnandra  TENUIPE8,  Perk.,  in  Engler,  Pflanzenreich,  iv.  101, 
p.  75  (1901). 

Tweed  River  District  (E.  Betche;  March.  1894). 

This  new  species  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  D,  micrantha  by 
the  broader  leaves,  more  rounded  at  the  base  and  hairy  under- 
neath, and  by  the  looser  and  larger  inflorescence. 

The  two  species  differ  in  fact  in  a  number  of,  what  might  be 
termed  by  some,  small  particulars.  In  the  aggregate  there  is  no 
doubt  the  species  are  distinct. 

In  Miss  Janet  Perkins  and  Ernst  Gilg's  *  Monograph  of  Moni- 
miacese'  some  very  important  changes  have  been  made  concerning 
New  South  Wales  plants,  which  we  bring  here  under  general 
notice. 

WiLKiEA  macrophylla,  A.  DC,  Prodr.  xvi.  2,  p.  669  (1868). 
Syn.  Kibara  macrophylla,  Benth.,  Fl.  Austr.  v.  288 :  Molli- 
nedia  Huegdiana,  Benth.,  op,  cit,  \\  286 ;  M,  macrophylla, 
TuL,  Mueller,  Second  Census. 

Miss  Perkins  writes  (Engler's  Bot.  Jahrbiicher,  xxv.  569) : — 
^*  I  cannot  understand  how  Bentham  could  have  placed  this 
species  under  two  different  genera.  I  have  seen  the  originals  of 
Hedycarya  tnacrophylla,  A.  Cunn.  (synonymous  with  Kibara 
macrophylla,  Benth.),  and  of  MoUinedia  ffuegeliana,  Tul.,  and 
have  convinced  myself  that  they  belong  with  certainty  to  one 
and  the  same  plant." 

The  mistake  which  both  Bentham  and  Mueller  made  with 
regard  to  this  plant  seems  to  us  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
difficulty  often  experienced  in  matching  male  and  female  speci- 
mens in  plants  with  unisexual  flowers.  However,  in  Bentham's 
description  in  the  *  Flora  Australiensis '  the  difference  between 
the  two  plants  is  well  defined  by  the  number  and  disposition  of 
the  stamens.  Bentham  himself  writes  : — ''The  female  and  fruit- 
ing specimens  (of  MoUinedia  Huegeliaiia)  are,  when  glabrous, 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  those  of  Kibara  macrophylla,^^ 
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WiLKiBA  Waroellu,  Perk.»  Engler'j*  Oat.  JahrbQeher,  x^r.  570 
(1898).     Syn.  MoUimdia  Wardelt'd,  Rv.M.,  B,  FL  Auatr,  r* 

287. 

Thitra.syxanora  ^ouKSCENfi,  Perk.,  Engler's  Bot.  Jahrbitcber,  xx%^ 
5C9  (189^).  8yn.  Kibara  p%ibe»cenB^  Betitk,  FL  Austr,  v, 
1390p  MoUin^dia  puh^i^cenif^  FhV, M.,  Second  Census, 

Tbtrabynandra  longjpbs,  Perk.,  Engler's  Bot,  Jahrbiicher,  xxv, 
569  (1B98).  Sjn-  Kihtira  fnngip€»,  Benth.,  Fl.  Au^itr,  v,  289; 
Mollintdm  loftgipm^  F.v.M,,  Second  Census. 

The  genus  Moffiuedia,  Ruk  et  Paw,  is,  accoi-ding  to  Perkins 
and  Gilg,  confined  to  tmpical  America..  The  species  placed  by 
Bentham  under  this  genus  are  tmn}*f erred  partly  to  li^ilkitnj 
T.wM.f  and  partly  to  Levim^ia,  Becc.  Kibara,  Eudl,,  is  confined 
til  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  the  Australian  speciesj  being  separated 
frotn  it  under  the  ne^^  generic  name  Tetnisynaudra. 

The  two  New  South  Wales  genera  of  tliis^  group  of  Monimiacene 
are  easily  distinguished  by  the  male  flowers.  Tefnttti^nandra  boa 
4  »tamenK  opposite  the  perianth-lobeMj  while  Wifkiea  has  8  to  14 
stamens  irregularly  distributed  in  tbe  receptacle.  Both  genera 
are  described  as  monoecious  by  the  authors  of  the  ^Monograph/ 
a  st4it^mt^nt  vrbich  we  hesitate  to  accept  as  final  till  veriHed  by 
coliectors  in  the  deld. 

JUHCACRS. 

JuNCUS  pilicaulis,  Fr.  Buchenau,  n.sp. 

Road  from  Nimitybelle  to  Cooma  (J.  H.  Maiden,  December, 
1896). 

A  densely  tufted,  pale-coloured,  small  perennial  with  a  hoi^- 
zontal  rhizome,  and  very  short  internodes.  Stems  erect,  slender 
(J  to  Yu  mm.  in  diam.),  terete,  grooved,  8  to  15  cm.  high  to  the 
inflorescence,  or  10  to  20  cm.  with  the  erect  leafy  bract,  the  pith 
interrupted,  star-shaped.  Sheathing  bracts  at  the  base  of  tbe 
stem  narrow,  opaque,  pale,  striate  on  the  back,  nuicronate  at  the 
apex,  the  highest  3  to  5  cm.  long.  Inflorescence  apparently 
lateral,  compound,  densely  crowded,  nearly  globular;  the  lowest 
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bract  erect,  leafy  stem-like  and  continuing  the  stem,  straight  or 
curved,  3  to  5,  rarely  6  cm.  long,  the  upper  bracts  shorter  than 
the  flowers,  glumaceous,  pale-coloured.  Flowers  2^  to  3  mm. 
long,  pale.  Perianth-segments  of  equal  length,  or  the  inner  ones 
distinctly  shorter,  lanceolate,  with  broad  membranous  margins, 
greenish-yellow  on  the  back,  the  outer  ones  acute,  the  inner  ones 
rather  obtuse  (but  often  acut»*  by  the  involute  margins).  Stamens 
3,  scarcely  half  as  lon^  as  the  perianth-lobes;  filaments  white, 
linear ;  anthers  yellow,  longer  than  the  filaments.  Capsule 
obovate,  obtunely  trigonous,  obtuse,  shorter  than  the  perianth, 
shining,  yellowish,  3-septate.  55eeds  small,  ferrugineous,  on  the 
base  and  apex,  longer  or  shorter  apiculate,  regularly  striped 
between  the  slightly  prominent  ribs. 

A  well-mHrked  species,  easily  distinguished  from  all  other 
species  of  the  Junci  ^enuini  by  the  thread-like  stems  and  by  the 
contracted  inflorescence.  It  is  most  nearly  allied  to  J,  vaginatus, 
and  may  at  tirst  sight  be  taken  for  a  very  depauperate  form  of  it; 
but  the  small  fruits,  shorter  than  the  perianth,  separate  it  from 
that  species. 

The  technical  terms  used  by  Prof.  Buchenau,  of  Bremen,  differ 
so  much  from  the  terminology  employed  by  Bentham,  that  we 
have  thought  it  desirable  to  give  a  somewhat  abbreviated  trans- 
lation of  his  description,  more  in  conformity  with  the  descriptions 
used  in  the  *  Flora  Australiensis ';  but  in  fairness  to  the  author 
of  the  species,  we  here  add  the  original  description  kindly  sent 
by  him  in  MS.  and  not  previously  published  : — 

JuNCUS  FiLiCAULis,  Fr.  Buch.,  n.sp. 

Juncus  e  subgeneri  J.  gentinorum. 

Perennis,  dense  caespitosus,  pallidus.  Radices  filiformes,  diam. 
usque  0*8  mm.,  paliide  fuscae.  Rhizoma  horizon  tale,  internodiis 
brevissimis.  Caules  erecti,  tenues,  diam.  0*5,  usque  0*9  mm., 
teretes,  valleculati,  usque  ad  inflorescentiam  8  usque  15,  cum 
bractea  infima  10  usque  20  cm.  alti,  medulla  interrupts  asterisci- 
formi  repleti.  Folia  basilaria  cataphyllina,  angusta,  opaca,  pallida, 
dorso  striata,  apice  mucronata,  supremum  3  usque  5  cm.  longum. 
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Inflorescentia  pseudol  ate  rails,  composLta^  dense  aggregata,  fere 
sphaerica,  Bractea  infinm cauliformis  recta  vel cunata^  3  usque  5 
(raro  G)  cm*  longa,  bracteae  sequente^  et  prophylla  hypsophylUna, 
pallida  florlbus  breviora.  ilores  '2u  usque  Snini.  lougi^  pallidi* 
Sepal  a  aequilonga  vel  interna  distiucta  breviora,  lanceolata»  late 
raembraoaceo-marginata,  dorso  viridiusculo-straminea,  externa 
acuta,  interna  obtusiuacula  (sed  ob  margines  involutos  saepe 
acuta).  Btamina  3,  dimidia  ^epala  vix  ae<)aantia;  fiUmeiua  alba 
linearia;  antberae  flavidae,  filameijtis  loiigiores.  Pistillum  peri- 
gonia  brevius  :  oi*arium  trigyno-ovatum  ;  stilus  brei  i.^^aimut* ; 
stigmata  longa.  Fructuti  perigonia  brevior^  obovatus,  obtusua, 
obtuso-trigonus,  late  ri  bus  non  i  nip  res  si  a,  triaeptatus;  |>ericarpiuiQ 
subcoriaceum,  niiidum,  stratnineuni.  Semina  parva,  circa  0-4  mm, 
longa,  ferruginea,  irregulariter  et  soepe  oblique  obovata,  basi  et 
apice  lotigius  breviusve  apiculata,  inter  eostas  paulla  prominentes 
regular! ter  trans versim  linea  lata. 

Gooma  District,  KS.W.  {J.  H.  Maiden;  December,  1S9G). 

Prof.  Buchenau's  views  in  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Australian  Juncaoee  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  of 
Bentham  and  Mueller,  and,  as  the  opinion  of  such  a  well  known 
authority  on  JuncaoesB  will  be  of  interest  to  Australian  botanists, 
we  give  here  a  short  extract  from  his  *Monographia  Juncacearum' 
(1890),  supplemented  by  his  'Studien  tlber  die  Australischen 
Formen  der  Untergattung  Junci  genuini/  published  five  years 
later  in  Engler's  Botanische  Jahrbiicher,  Band  xxi.  Heft  3, 
p.  258. 

AUSTBALIAN   SPECIES   OF  JUNCUS   ACCORDING   TO   Fr.  BuCHENAU'S 
^  MONOGRAPHIA   JUNCACEARUM.' 

Subgenus  i. — Junci  poiophylli^  Fr.  Buch. 

1.  J.  bii/onius,  Linn.;  B.Fl.  vii.  127.  All  the  colonies  except 
West  Australia. 

2.  J.  Brotvnii,  F.v.M.;  B.Fl.  vii.  128  as  J.  revohdus,  R.Br. 
The  specific  name  revolutun  has  been  rejected  as  l^eing  based 

on  an  error;  the  leaves  are  quite  flat,  though  in  a  dried  state  they 
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appear  furrowed  underneath  on  account  of  the  shrinking  of  the 
tissue  between  the  three  strongest  ribs.  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  Tasmania. 

3.  J.homalocaulis,  F.v.M.;  B.Fl.  vii.  128.  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  West  Australia. 

4.  J.  tenuis,  Willd.  Not  recorded  by  Bentham  and  Mueller 
from  Australia. 

A  slender  perennial  allied  to  J,  Brownii,  F.v.M.,  from  which 
it  is  most  conveniently  distinguished  by  the  two  long  leafy  bracts 
at  the  base  of  the  inflorescence  which  generally  much  exceed  the 
inflorescence,  while  J.  Brownii  has  a  single  leafy  bract  at  the 
base  of  the  inflorescence  scarcely  exceeding  it.  J,  tenuis  is  so 
common  in  the  Port  Jackson  district  that  it  must  have  been 
collected  frequently,  but  probably  has  been  mixed  up  with  J, 
Brownii,  a  mistake  all  the  more  likely  as  Bentham  himself  seems 
to  have  mixed  up  the  two  species  in  his  description  of  J.  revolntus. 
(He  writes,  B.Fl.  vii.  128,  "  Flowers  .  .  .  with  one  or  two 
leafy  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  cyme  "). 

It  seems  to  be  not  truly  indigenous  to  Australia,  but  this  is  a 
very  difficult  question  to  decide,  especially  as  so  many  J  unci  are 
almost  cosmopolitan;  however,  we  can  only  say  that  all  our  speci- 
mens are  from  cultivated  ground,  and  that  we  have  not  seen  a 
specimen  from  beyond  the  Port  Jackson  district. 

Subgenus  ii. — Junci  genuiniy  Fr.  Buch. 

The  chief  character  of  this  Section  of  Junci  is  the  inflorescence, 
which  is  terminal,  but  has  quite  a  lateral  appearance  on  account 
of  the  lowest  bract  being  erect,  continuous  with  the  stem  and 
completely  simulating  the  stem.  Bentham  includes  four  Austra- 
lian species  in  this  group — «7.  communis,  £.  Mey.,  J,  vayinatus, 
K.Br.,  J,  pauctjlortis,  R.Br.,  J.  pallidus,  R.Br.  Fr.  Buchenau 
divides  the  Australian  Junci  of  this  group  into  five  species,  to 
which  he  now  adds  «/.  fiiicaulis  as  the  sixth. 

5.  J.  fiiicaulis,  Fr.  Buch.     New  South  Wales. 


1 
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6.  J,  polyanih^mus,  Fr.  Buch.^  EngL  BoL  Jahrb.  xxi.  3,  p.  261 
(1895), 

A  moderately  tall  green  perennial  chiefly  elm rac tensed  by  it« 
siiial!  trigonous-globular  fruits  {smaller  than  in  all  the  following 
^p€cies  of  thif)  group),  scarcely  exceeding  the  perianth,  and  by 
the  much-compound  I'egular  dichot^mously  branched  dense  but 
not  contracted  infloreiicence  with  numerous  flower?*.  Flowers* 
scarcely  2  mm.  long.  Perianth  f^egmentt^  of  equal  length. 
Stamens  3. — All  the  Australian  ^States. 

This  species  much  resembles  in  it**  typical  form  the  European 
J.  tfiLiug,  Linn, J  but  is  distinguished  from  it  chiefly  by  the  fruit 
and  by  the  interrupted  pith  and  the  rather  smaller  flowers.  In 
Bentham's  FL  Austr.,  it  seem**  to  Ije  included  in  J.  cGinmuHis, 
E.  Mey. 

7.  Jl  raduU,  Fr.  Bucb.     Mon.  June.  p.  241  (1890), 

A  mo<ieratel3^  tall  pale  perennial  distinguished  by  the  anthelate 
inflorescence  (an  inflorescence  where  the  lateral  axis  esiceeds  the 
main  axis)  ending  in  sickle-shaped  ultimate  branch  lets  with  rounci 
flowers  distant  at  equal  intervals.  Stamens  3  to  6.  Fniit 
trigonous-barrel-shapetlt  as  long  as  the  perianth. — New  iSouth 
Wales,  Yictoriaj  West  Australia. 

8.  J.  mymaf«j*,  R.Br.     Prod.  258  (1810);  B.FL  vii,  129. 
Chiefly  distinguished  from   the  allied  species  by  the  flowers 

being  collected  in  >small  clusters  in  the  iri-egular  branched 
inflorescence.  Stamens  3  to  6.  Fruit  barrel-shaped,  longer  than 
the  perianth. — New  South  Wales,  Queensland. 

9.  J.  pauciflorus,  R.Br.     Prod.  259  (1810);  B.FI.  vii.  129. 

A  rather  small  plant  with  an  anthelate  inflorescence  like  «/. 
radiUa,  but  the  fruits  are  trigonous-ova t«,  about  3  mm.  long, 
conspicuously  longer  than  the  perianth.  Stamens  3  to  6.  Flowers 
not  always  few  as  is  implied  in  the  name. — New  South  Wales, 
Queensland,  Victoria,  S.  Australia,  Tasmania. 

10.  J.  pallidus,  R.Br.     Prod.  258  (1810);  B.FI.  vii.  130. 

A  tall  pale  plant  with  an  anthelate  inflorescence.  Fruit 
trigonous-ovate,  and  exceeding  the  perianth,  but  larger  than  in  J'. 
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pauciflorvs^  about  4  mm.  long.     Stamens  6. — New  South  Wales, 
Queensland,  Victoria,  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  West  Australia. 

Subgenus  iii. — Junci  thalassici,  Fr.  Buch. 

11.  J.  marUimiufy  Lam.,  var.  australietists,  Fr.  Buch.;  B.Fl. 
vii.  130. — New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Victoria,  Tasmania, 
South  Australia,  West  Australia. 

Subgenus  iv. — Junci  septati^  Fr.  Buch. 

This  group  contains  all  the  Australian  species  the  leaves  of 
which  are  more  or  less  distinctly  jointed  from  internal  cross  par- 
titions of  the  pith. 

12.  J.  pnsillus,  Fr.  Buch.,  Abh.  Nat.  Ver.  Brem.  vi.  p.  395 
(1879);  J,  capillaceus,  Hook,  f.,  Fl.  Nov.  Zel.  i.  264  (1853),  B.Fl. 
vii.  132. — New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Tasmania. 

Hooker's  name  capillaceus  has  to  give  way  to  Buchenau*s  name 
pvMluSf  because  the  former  name  has  been  previously  bestowed 
by  Lamarck  on  a  South  American  species  of  Juncus.  Mueller 
united  it  in  his  Census  with  the  Chilian  species  J,  stipulatuSy 
Meyen  and  Nees,  a  union  which  is  not  followed  in  the  latest  Kew 
publication,  nor  by  Prof.  Buchenau. 

Bentham's  description  of  J.  prismatocarpus  includes  «/.  holo- 
8c?u£nug,  an  unnatural  union,  as  Mr.  £.  Cheel  has  pointed  out 
(these  Proceedings,  1902,  p.  210),  a  view  fully  approved  of  by 
Prof.  Buchenau.    • 

Buchenau  describes  four  species  in  this  group  (besides  J, 
pnnillus)^  viz.,  J,  prismatocarpus^  holoschanus,  Fockii  and  lampo- 
carpus,  which  are  all  common  in  the  Port  Jackson  district,  and 
are  doubtless  mixed  up  in  most  Australian  herbaria  with  J.  pris- 
malocarpus.  To  clear  up  the  confusion,  we  give  here  a  short 
description  of  the  four  species,  extracted  from  Buchenau's 
*  Monograph/  and  a  short  key  of  the  most  conspicuous  though 
not  always  most  important  characters  : — 

1.  Stamens  3.     Leaves  indistinctly  septate,  pluri- 

tabulose 13.  J,  prismatocarpiM. 

1*.  Stamens  6.     Leaves  distinctly  septate,   uni- 
tubulose. 
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2-  Flowers  large. 
3.  Flowers  with  acute  angles,  crowded.     Fruit 

scareelj  longer  than  the  perianth............     14.  J,  hoio^chfrHMS. 

3*>  Flowers  with  obtuse  angle^p  gquarrora. 
Fmit  coQBpicuousif  longer  th&n  the  peri- 
anth  , 15*  J.  Fodtii. 

2*,  Flowers,  flower-clusters,  and  fruits  ci^nspi- 

cuouslj  shorter...  ...............................     16,  J.  lAm^HnrurtiUS* 

13,  J.  priimiatocarpu^,  R.Br.,  Prod.  35^  (1810);  B.FL  viL  ISL 
A  very  variable  perennial,  Stenas  erect,  20  to  50  cm.  high, 
f rom  n earl y  te re te  to  t  w ci*ed ged  compressed .  Leaf -s liea t h  r o u  q ded 
or  acute  at  the  back,  the  lamina  mostly  nnjcli  compres^^ed,  indim- 
tincDly  septate  and  pluri-tubulosej  ?>.,  the  leaf  hai*  longitudinal 
partitions  besides  the  indistinct  cross-partitions  (rarely  uni- 
tubulose  and  perfectly  septate).  Inflorescence  compound  to 
decompound,  the  globular  clusters  few-  to  many-flowered  (6  to 
rarely  12).  Flowers  3  to  5  mm.  long,  mostly  crowded,  nearly 
always  green.  Perianth  segments  li near-Ian ceol a t«,  Bubulate, 
mostly  of  equal  length.  Stamens  ^^  ahout  half  as  long  as  the 
perianth  segments;  anthers  oblong.  Fruit  as  long  as  the  perianth 
or  more  or  less  longer^  triquetrous,  conical  or  prismatic^  shining, 
mostly  from  rust-coloui-ed  to  straw-coloured.— All  over  Austral ia, 
New  Zealand,  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia, 

U.  J.  holoschmiuii,  R.Br.,  Prod*  295  (1810). 

A  perennial  with  rigid  erect  stems  20  to  40  cm.  high,  terete  or 
somewhat  compressed.  Lamina  of  the  leaves  perfectly  septate 
and  uni-tubulose,  t.^.,  without  longitudinal  partitions,  rigid,  com- 
pressed, I }  to  2|  mm.  diam.  Inflorescence  rigid,  mostly  umbel- 
like, rarely  anthelate,  with  4  to  8  flower-clusters,  each  of  about 
15  to  20  crowded  flowers.  Flowers  3f  to  4^  mm.  long,  sharp 
angled.  Perianth  segments  of  equal  length,  lanceolate,  pointed, 
the  inner  ones  with  membranous  margins,  green  or  greenish- 
straw-coloured  with  a  brown  point.  Stamens  G.  Fruit  as  long 
as  the  perianth  or  somewhat  longer,  prismatic  or  somewhat  ova t-e- 
prismatic,  shortly  or  very  shortly  mucronate,  shining,  rust-  or 
straw-coloured. — Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
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15.  J.  Fockii,  Fr.  Buch.,  Mon.  June.  p.  358  (1890). 

A  perennial  with  stiff  erect  compressed  stems  20  to  40  cm. 
high.  Leaf-sheath  somewhat  acute  on  the  back,  the  lamina 
laterally  compressed,  perfectly  septate  and  uni-tubulose.  Inflor- 
escence stiff,  decompound,  anthelate,  the  flower-clusters  with 
about  8  to  10  squarrose  flowers.  Flowers  4  to  44  mm.  long  or 
with  mature  fruits  attaining  to  6  mm.,  blunt-angled.  Perianth 
segments  of  equal  length,  or  the  inner  ones  longer,  green  or  the 
apex  reddish.  Stamens  6.  Fruit  conspicuously  longer  than  the 
perianth,  narrow  prismatic-pyramidate,  gradually  narrowed  from 
near  the  base,  shining,  rust-  or  straw-coloured. — Australia. 

16.  J.  lampocarpus,  Fr.  Buch. 

A  somewhat  csespitose  perennial.  Stems  5  to  25,  rarely  45  cm. 
high,  either  erect  and  terete  or  ascending  and  compressed. 
Lamina  of  the  leaf  terete  or  compressed,  often  curved,  perfectly 
septate  and  one  tubed.  Inflorescence  mostly  with  numerous 
flower-clusters,  anthelate,  the  branches  oblique-erect,  the  ultimate 
ones  often  squarrose.  Flowers  few  or  rarely  numerous  in  the 
cluster,  2^  to  3  mm.  long.  Perianth  segments  of  equal  length, 
mostly  all  acute,  the  inner  ones  rarely  obtuse.  Stamens  6. 
Fruit  longer  than  the  perianth,  ovate,  prismatic-pyramidate, 
shortly  mucronate,  shining,  black  or  brown,  rarely  rust-coloured 
or  greenish. 

Common  in  Europe  and  Asia,  less  common  in  North  America, 
Northern  Asia  and  New  Zealand.  No  Australian  localities  have 
been  hitherto  recorded  for  this  species,  but  it  is  common  in 
swampy  places  in  the  Port  Jackson  district;  and  we  have  also  a 
specimen  from  South  Australia.  We  have  to  thank  Prof. 
Bucbenau  for  the  determination  of  our  specimens. 

Subgenus  v. — Junci  graminifolii^  Fr.  Buch. 

17.  J.falcatus,  E.  Mey.;  B.Fl.  vii.  126.— New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  Tasmania. 

18.  J.  planifolius,  R.Br.;  B.Fl.  vii.  125.  All  the  Colonies 
except  West  Australia. 

19.  J.  gracilis,  R.Br.;  B.Fl.  vii.  125.— West  Australia. 
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Mey. — K^w  South  Wale^  Victoria^  Tasmania,  South  Aua^trolia, 
West  Aiistralia. 

2L  J.  cape  mis,  Thunb>,  var,  Ecklonii,  Fn  Bueh. 

A  pereaaial  with  fibrous  roots  aod  erect  sleoder  stems,  about 
30-35  cm.  high.  Leaves  linear,  narrow,  involute,  InHomscenee 
terminal,  compoundp  an  the!  ate  or  umbeMikef  the  lowej^t  bract 
leafy,  a*  long  as  the  in  foresee  nee,  the  others  shorter.  Flower- 
clusters  10  to  15,  with  t?  to  10  flowers  about  4  mm.  long;  periaath 
segments  mostly  arista te-acuminate. 

A  South  African  plant  collected  by  Mr.  E.  Cheel  in  the  Cen- 
tennial Park,  Sydney,   December,   1900,     Determined  by   Frol. 

Buehenau, 

TYPHACEi. 

In  P.  Oraebner  a  recent  Monograph  of  the  Typhaceie  {Enjgler^ 
"Das  Pflanxenreich,'*  iv\  Typhacea*,  1900)  the  fallowing  two 
forms  are  recorded  for  New  South  Wales, 

TifPHA  ANGU9TIF0L1A,  Ltnn.^  Spec*  Fl,  ed,  1,  p. 971  (1753). 

Var.  Broimm,  Kronfeld,  Verb.  Zool.  Bot  Ges,  Wien,  xx^ciJi. 
p.  152  (\%m),  Syn.  J.  laiifulia,  Fors,t.  U  Fl.  Ins.  Prod.  U{\ 766); 
J.  angiMUfolia,  H.Br.,  Prod.  338  (1810), 

Lower  leaves  with  a  semi-c3^1indrical  sheath,  rarely  flat.  ITjiper 
male  portion  of  the  spike  often  contiguous  with  the  lower  female 
portion.  Hairs  in  the  axils  of  the  male  flowers  dilated  towards 
the  apexy  not  denticulate.  Bracteoles  gradually  dilated  towards 
the  apex. — Port  Jackson  district. 

Var.  Muelleriy  Rohrb.,  Verb.  Bot.  Ver.  Brandenb.  xi.  p.  95 
(1869).     Syn.  J.  anyustifolia.  Hook,  f.,  Fl.  Tasm.ii.  38  (I860). 

Leaves  biconvex  at  the  base.  Upper  male  portion  of  the  spike 
separated  from  the  lower  female  portion  by  a  bare  interval,  or 
rarely  contiguous.  Hairs  in  the  axils  of  the  male  flowers  simple 
or  branched.     Filiform  bracteoles  abruptly  dilated  at  the  apex. 

Scattered  in  New  South  Wales.  No  special  locality  given, 
bub  as  it  is  recorded  from  Central  Australia,  the  western  speci- 
mens belong  probably  to  this  form. 
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8CHEVCHZEBIACE£. 

The  genua  Triglochin  is  placed  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  in  the 
very  heterogeneous  order  Naiadacefe,  which  contains  plants  of 
such  different  structure  that  they  have  hardly  anything  in  common 
but  their  aquatic  habit.  In  accordance  with  the  nomenclature 
followed  in  Engler's  *  Nat.  Pflanzenfamilien/  the  artificial  order 
Naiadaceie  has  been  split  into  several  smaller  natural  orders, 
viz. : — Potamogetonacese,  Najadaceee  and  Juncaginaceee,  the  genus 
Triglochin  belonging  to  the  last-named  order.  In  Fr.  Buchenau's 
latest  Monograph  in  Engler's  'Pilanzenreich''  (1903).  the  name 
of  the  order  Juncaginaceae  has  been  changed  into  Scheuchzeriaceae, 
and  so  many  changes  have  been  made  in  restoring  old  names  to 
specific  rank  (merged  by  Bentham  and  Mueller  into  other  species), 
that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  Australian  botanists  if  we  give  here 
a  short  extract  of  Prof.  Buchenau*s  views  on  the  Australian 
Scheuchzeriaceee. 

Key  to  the  Australian  Genera  of  ScHEUCHZERiACEiE. 

1.  Ovule  erect..   1.  Triglochin^  lAnn, 

1*.  Ovale  pendulous 2.  Maundia,F,y.M, 

Key  to  the  Australian  Species  of  Triglochin. 

i.  Subgenus  Eutriglochin;  carpels  connate,  separating  at  maturity  from  the 
central  axis,  the  apices  sometimes  free.  Fertile  carpels  3  in  the  Aus- 
tralian species. 
1.  Perennial  plants  with  persistent  stolons.  Carpels  semicircular,  obtuse  at 
the  base.  1.  T.  striata,  Ruiz,  et  Pav.,  Fl.  Peruv.  et  Chil.  iii.  (1802)  72; 
B.F1.  Austr.  vii.  166.— All  the  Colonies  except  West  Australia. 
1*.  Small  annual  plants. 

2.  Carpels  free  at  the  apex,  the  fertile  ones  with  a  reflexed  point  at  the 
apex.     2.   T.  inucronata,  R.Br.,  Prod.  (1810)  343;  B.Fl.  Austr.  vii. 
168.— W. A.,  S.A.,  Vic. 
2*^  Carpels  straight,  connate  to  the  apex. 

3.  Fruits  elliptical,  very  small  (hardly  2  mm.  long),  carpels  rounded 
at  the  base  and  at  one  back.     3.  T.  Muelleri,  Buch.,  Pflanzen- 
reich  iv.  14  (1903),  p.  12.— W.A. 
3*.  Fruits  linear,  carpels  more  or  less  spurred  at  the  base. 
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4.  Fruits  pjrAmid&l -linear,  somewbAt  ^reftdlngt  pedoncul&te  or 
sessile;  CArpels  rounded  At  the  back,  the  spurt  loog  and  often 
corded.— t.  T.  ^nleitntpo,  Ho«k.,  Ic*  PI*  viiL  tlS45)  t  731 
\T.  centftK^titpat  Hook,  tat*  c^ilfitrapa^  Beoth,,  Fl.  Austr,  fii, 
IfltJ,— W.A,,  8. A.,  N.S.W.,  Q. 
4**  Fruity  pTisiDfttic-Hnettr,  ; 

5.  Fruits  ped  annul  Ate,  ^pre^ding;  carpdi  lateralty  cftrlnftle,  0i6 
tpuTi  ^ery  short.  ^5*  7.  nana,  F.v.  M.  in  Trftns.  VicU  Inftt.  i, 
(1S54)  135  {'/',  €entrotarpn,  Hook,«  var.  Bentb.,  Fl  Au«tr.  rit 
167k— Vic,  Tas..  8. a.? 
6*.  FruiU  sessile* 
6.  Fruits  rather  long  {^  to  5  mm.  long),  ftppreued;  cArptli 
Iftterally  carmate,  ihe  spur  eboTt.  —  S.  T.  efntrt>cnrpa.  Hook.. 
Tc-Pl.  vijL  tI84a^  t.  728^  B.Fl  Atjatr.  vii.  167*— T,  emtro^ 
carp<f^  Hook*,  ft  rare  plant,  accordiug  to  Fr*   Buchenftu, 
growing  in  W*  Auatr&ltA  m  crevic&s  of  rocks  between  miA&. 
The  additional  localities  :  S*  Australia,  Tasmsnin,  Victoria, 
N*8*  Wales,  Queensland,  given  bj  Mueller  i»  hi»  C«nsu«, 
rek*r  apparently  to  7'.  natw  and  T.  mhiuttMnmu,  both  jh- 
duded  by  Mueller  and  Bentham  io  thiB  species. 
6*.   Fiuita  verj  small  ;1  to  1|  mm.  long\  Bomewhat  epreadiag; 
carpels  bardJy  caHnat««  th^  spur  very  short*  —  7.  T,  mintt- 
tuftimii,   F.v.M*,  Fragm*    yL    (1807)  82   \T.  ^tntroearpo. 
Hook,   vnr*  Bemh.,  Fl.  Austr.  vii*  167).  ^Southern  pmxtM 
of  Austt-alia. 
iL  Snhgm\^»  Cifcno^tUm.    Carpels  all  free.    Very  variable,  perennial,  mostly 
floating.-^*   T.  /irt^e^ni,  R.Br,,  Prod.  tlS10»S43;  B*FL  Aujstr.  vli.  I6g. 
— Common  all  ov«jr  Australia. 

Maundia,  F.v.M. 

M.  triglochinoides,  F.v.M.,  Fragm.  i.  (1858)  23  (7'rigloehin 
Maundii,  F.v.M.,  Fragm.  vi.  83;  B.Fl.  Austr.  vii.  169).— New 
South  Wales,  Queensland. 

CTPE&ACEJE. 
SCH(ENU8   8CULPTUS,  Boeck. 

Near  German  ton  (W.  Forsyth;  November,  1900),  near  Grenfell 
(Collector  unknown;  February,  1901).  New  for  New  South 
Wales. 

The  type  of  this  species  was  collected  by  Drummond  in  Western 
Australia;  Mueller  gives,  in  his  Second  Census,  South  Australia 
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as  an  additional  locality;  Mr.  H.  B.  Williamson  collected  it  in 
1901  at  Hawksdale,  Victoria,  and  we  are  now  able  to  add  it  to 
the  flora  of  New  South  Wales. 

OKAXIHEJE. 
Panicum  Gilesii,  Benth. 

Coonamble  (L.  J.  Ffrench;  February,  1903). 

This  Central  Australian  grass  was  first  recorded  for  New  South 
Wales  in  these  Proceedings  for  1901  (p.  89)  from  specimens  sent 
from  Tibooburra,  in  the  extreme  north-west  corner  of  this  State. 
Now  it  is  recorded  from  Coonamble  on  the  Castlereagh  River 
about  100  miles  north  of  Dubbo,  where  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Ffrench 
to  thickly  cover  about  ^  of  an  acre  in  a  paddock  of  the  Geanmoney 
Station,  though  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  previously  quite 
unknown  in  the  district. 

FILICES. 

Ptbris  falcata,  R.Br.,  var.  nana,  Bailey. 

Grose  Vale,  near  Mt.  Victoria  (E.  Cheel;  December,  1900); 
Crawford  River,  Bullahdelah  (E.  Cheel;  October,  1902). 

Two  new  localities  for  Bailey's  var.  nana  of  Pteris  falcata, 
which  has  been  previously  recorded  by  us  from  the  Apsley  Falls, 
New  England. 
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DESCRIPTIOK  OF  A  NEW  GENUS  AND  SPECIES  OF 
COLEOPTERA  (FAMILY  fflSPID^E)  FROM  NEW 
BRITAIN. 

By  David  Shabp,  M.B.,  RRS. 
f  Comjnufticattd  hy  W.  W.  FrtiggaiL) 
Brontispa,  n.gen.  ChrynameUdatum  f  Hispid f 8,  Group  Crypt^m^ 

Corpus  perelongatum,  depres^ura.  Caput  inter  antenn&a  pro- 
dtuctuiOj  atjuminatum,  medio  canalieulatuna.  Elytra  regulariter 
sermtim  punctata,  interstitiis  wqualibus^  nullo  niodo  coat&tiji. 

This  genus  may  be  placed  between  Cryptonychus  and  Oxy^^* 
pha^a.  The  airoply  acuminate  »pino?%e  projection  on  the  front  of 
the  head,  and  the  remarkably  even  surface  {\'^ry  regularly  punc- 
tured) of  the  extremely  elongate  elytra,  are  sufficient  to  di^tinguisih 
it.  It  has  another  remarkable  character  :  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  head,  the  parts  of  the  mouth  are  not  closely  applied  to  the 
front  of  the  prosternuni,  but  are  separated  from  it  by  a  curved 
ridge  running  all  across  the  head  in  correspondence  with  the 
curve  of  the  front  of  the  prosternum. 

Brontispa  froggatti,  n.sp. 

Elongata,  depressa,  subparallela,  rufotestacea,  elytris  nigro- 
suffasis,  interdum  fere  totaliter  rufo-testaceis,  interdum  omnino 
nigris,  corpore  subtus  plus  minusve  nigro-suffuso;  antennis  elon- 
gatis  nigricantibus.  Long.  9  mm.,  cap.  |,  thor.  1^,  elytris  6J- 
7  mm.;  lat.  2  mm. 

Colour  reddish-yellow,  suffused  with  black  to  a  variable  extent, 
but  with  the  prothorax  always  in  larger  part  red.  Anteiinse 
2J  mm.  long;  the  terminal  four  joints  closely  articulated,  elongate, 
dull,  the  other  joints   shining,  with   the  sutures  between  them 
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distinct.  Thorax  about  as  long  as  broad,  at  the  sides  the  outline 
is  a  little  incurved,  the  margins  excessively  line ;  there  are 
numerous  coarse  punctures  on  it,  but  there  is  also  a  large  angular 
smooth  space  extending  all  across  it.  Elytra  with  very  regular 
series  of  deep  punctures;  just  about  the  middle  the  5th  and  6th 
series  diverge  so  as  to  allow  two  additional  series  to  be  inter- 
calated behind  this  spot.     Under  surface  polished  and  shining. 

Oxycephala  iongissima,  Gestro,  from  Aru,  is  nearly  as  elongate 
as  B.  froggatti, 

A  number  of  specimens  of  this  beetle  were  received  from  Mr. 
J.  G.  O'Malley,  manager  of  Kukada  Plantation,  New  Britain, 
with  the  information  that  they  were  a  very  serious  pest.  He 
says : — "  If  something  cannot  be  done  to  abolish  or  check  this 
plague,  I  fear  many  thousands  of  acres  of  young  palms  will  be 
destroyed.  The  insect  deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  young  shoots  of 
the  plant  upon  which  the  larv«  feed.  There  are  fully  50,000 
plants  ravaged  by  this  pest/' 
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SUR  QUELQUE8  SIMILITUDES  DES  LANGUES  ET  PES 
COUTUMES  DES  INDIGENES  BE  FUNAFUTI 
(ELLICE  GROUP)  ET  DEB  INDIGENES  DES  ILES 
DE  LA  SOCrETE,  DE  UARCHIPEL  DES  TUAMOTXJ, 
ETC. 

Par  mm,  Dui^at  et  Sfurat. 

(€ommunicat^.d  hy  €.  Hedim^,  F.L^Sy) 

Tm  langue  %t  lea  coutunie»  deB  Indig^ne^  (natives)  du  groupe 
dea  ElHce  presentment  avec  oelles*  des  Indig^nefl  de  la  Polynesia 
orientale  (Ilea  Tahiti.  Tuaniotu^  Ganibiej%drc.)  de^  similitudes  qui 
nous  permett^nt,  juaqu'^  uu  certain  point,  de  saisir  les  affiniles 
qui  existent  entre  ces  differents  peuples.  Nouh  noua  proposcmst 
dans  ce  tiui  va  suivre,  dlndii|uer  ces  analogiefi  en  noun  ref^rant 
du  reinarquable  travail  da  31  r  Charles  Hedley,  "The  Atoll  of 
Funafuti"  (Sydney,  18964900). 

Tabu. — La  coutume  de  ne server  un  Cocoticr  {Coros  mt^^if^m^  L.) 
en  y  suspendant  nn  fruit  ou  une  feuille,  appelee  **-Xiu  tabu**  aux 
Ellice  (Hedley,  pages  26  et  27»  %  2)  exist©  ifg*ilement  h  Tahiti, 
aux  ties  TuaniotUt  Gambier  et  Marquise.^,  ou  elle  est  coimue  isoub 
le  nom  de  faht.^  Le^  Indiscenei^  des  iles  Tuaniotu  (Paiiinotu) 
r^servent  un  Cocotier  en  attachant,  sur  le  tronc  k  quatre  metres 
de  hauteur,  des  feuilles  vertea  ou  dess^ch^es  de  cet  arbre.  Lea 
Tahitiens  se  servent,  pour  r^server  un  arbre  k  pain  {Artocorptig 
inexact,  L.)  d*une  branche  de  cet  arbre  qu^ls  amarrent  au  pied; 
pour  reserver  un  Cocotier,  ils  emploient  une  feuille  de  Cocotier, 
oil  bien  ilfl  attachent,  au  pied  de  I'arbre,  trois  ou  quatre  feuilles 
arches  de  Bananier. 

Plantes. — Le  mot  *'  Kht"  employe  par  les  Indigenes  de 
Funafuti  pour  designer  le  Cocotier,  est  egalenient  employe,  pour 
designer  le  meme  arbre,  par  les  Indigenes  des  iles  Tuamotu. 

*  Les  Mangareviens  designent  cette  coutume  sous  le  nom  de  **7-a/ini." 
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Le  "ilTonow"  des  habitans  de  Funafuti  {Marinda  citrifoliaj 
Linn.)  est  d^ign^  sous  le  nom  de  ^^Nofio''  par  les  Tahitiens  et 
les  Mangareviens. 

Cette  plante  existe  k  Tahiti,  aux  ties  sous-  le  vent,  et  dans  les 
archipels  des  Tuamotu,  des  Gambier,  Tubuai  et  Cook.  Les 
Indigenes  de  Tubuai  et  des  iles  Cook  se  servent  de  la  racine  du 
Nono,  m61ang^  avec  de  la  chaux  fabriqu^e  avec  du  corail,  pour 
teindre  les  nattes  en  .rougefttre.  A  Tahiti  on  ne  s'en  sert  plus; 
les  Tahitiens,  autrefois,  se  servaient  plut6t  de  T^corce  du  "/et '' 
{Musafei)  pour  teindre  leurs  nattes. 

La  racine  du  "  Ti  "  (Cordyline  terminalisy  Kunth)  est  cuite  an 
feur  et  mang^  par  les  Tahitiens;  autrefois,  ils  faisaient  une 
boisson  avec  la  racine.  Les  Mangareviens  mangeaient  ^galement 
cette  racine  quand  les  vivres  roanquaient. 

Costumes, — Le  **Maro**  en  langue  tahitienne  primitive,  en 
pomotu,  en  langue  de  Rurutu,  d^signe  une  ceinture  faite  avec 
diverses  forces  dWbres  entrelacees  de  plumes  d'oiseaux  de 
difiB^rentes  couleurs.  D'autres  ceintures  sont  simples  et  ne  com- 
portent  pas  de  plumes  d'oiseaux.  Ce  mot  "wiaro"  n'est  plus 
employ^  par  la  nouvelle  generation. 

Le  couvre-oeil  (Eye-shade),  a  ^te  employe  anciennement  k 
Tahiti;  actuellement  on  rencontre  encore  quelques  vieilles  femmes 
qui  s'en  servent,  mais  cet  usage  disparaitra  sous  peu.  Ce  masque, 
fabrique  avec  des  feuilles  vertes  de  Cocotier  tress^es  est  destine 
k  preserver  les  yeux  du  soleil. 

Peche  (Fishing). — (a)  Hamegons  (Hooks).  Les  Tahitiens 
n'emploient  plus  les  anciens  hame9ons,  sauf  Thame^on  en  nacre 
pour  la  p^che  de  la  Bonite  en  pleine  mer.  Les  habitants  des  ties 
Tuamotu  ont  conserve  rhame9on  en  nacre  pour  la  p^che  de  la 
Bonite;  seuls,  les  habitants  de  Napuka  (14"  12'  lat.  Sud;  14*6'* 
28'  W.  [Paris])  et  de  Fagatau  {\r  92'  lat.  Sud;  143'  14'  W.)  ont 
conserve  les  hame^ons  en  bois  et  en  ecaille  de  tortue. 

Les  Tahitiens  placent,  k  I'extr^mite  de  rhame9on  en  nacre, 
une  houppe  faite  avec  des  soies  de  pore;  les  habitants  des  Tuamotu 
se  servent  d'une  plume  de  Fregatte  (Frigate-bird). 
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Le!i  liabitantj^  de  Tubuai  ont  conserve  Vusage  d'tm  hame^^n 
en  bois  pour  la  p^che  d'un  poi^fson  appey  urapena^  qm  vit  dmas 
les  fondfi  de  300  a  400  brasses,  et  dont  la  chair  est  excellent*, 
qooiqae  produisant  une  leg^re  dyssenterie, 

(b)  App^ts  (Baits).  Lea  Indigenes  dea  Ues  Tuamotu  et 
Gambler  emploient  de  preferences  com  me  app&t,  Tabdomeii  du 
Ccenobita  peHaia^  Edw.,  Cruatac^  qui  habite  les  coquilles  videade 
Turbo  seioitjiSj  Gmelin,  et  se  trouve  en  abondance  au  pied  dea 
FandanuA.  Ce  Pagure,  appelt'  ^*Onnga  Koida^^  par  lea  Indig^neii 
de  Funafuti  e^t  appele  XJga  (proooncezOunga)  par  les  Indig^ne&f 
deR  Tuamotu  et  des  Gam  bier,  "  Ud  "  par  les  Tahitiena.  ( Le  mot 
*'  Konra"  sign i tie  rouge,  en  langue  pomotuX 

Lea  Indigenes  des  Tuamotu  se  servent  egalement  de  Tencre  des 
Cepbalopodes :  ils  la  font  secher  au  soleil  sans  rimbiber  dans  le 
petrole,  et  s'en  servant  comme  amorce  pour  lei*  Poissons  a  biiuche 
petite,     Cette  p^che  eat  ineonnue  k  Tahiti. 

II  y  a  une  quarant*ine  d'ann4;e=?|  les  Tahitiens  se  servjiient  du 
fruit  du  *''■  Huttt'*  {Barrini/tonia  apfciosa^  Forst.)  pour  en  dorm  if 
le  poisson;  actuellement  cette  p^che  est  abandorm^^e  complt*te- 
ment,  uauf  aux  Mart|uises. 

Pech^  n  la  Torltte.  —  Lea  tortuea  marines  aunt  abondanten  dana 
uu  certain  n ombre  d1les  de  rarchipe!  des  Tuamotu  :  Napuka, 
FagataUi  Fakahina,  Tatakoto,  Pukaruha,  Reao^  Vahitahi,  Tikei, 
Teputo,  Matahiva. 

Les  Indigenes  savent  que  la  saison  des  tortues  est  arriv^e 
(Octobre  et  Novembre)  quand  le  groupement  des  six  ^toiles 
quHls  appellent  mfUari  se  l^ve  k  I'Est. 

lis  veillent  sur  la  plage  et,  quand  une  Tortue  est  signalee,  ils 
sautent  k  la  mer  en  emportant  avec  eux  vingt-cinq  brasses  de 
corde  fabriqu^e  avec  Tdcorce  du  coco,  cette  corde  portant  k  son 
extr^mit^  un  crochet  k  Taide  duquel  ils  saisissent  la  tortue  entre 
le  cou  et  le  membre  anterieur;  sit6t  qu'elle  est  prise,  le  plongeur 
saisit  la  tortue  par  les  deux  membres  anterieurs  et  lui  fait  prendre 
une  direction  presque  verticale,  en  appuyant  sur  I'arri^re  :  la 
tortue  monte  k  la  surface  et  alors  un  ou  plusieurs  individus 
s'emparent  de  la  ligne  et  nagent  vers  les  recifs  oil  Tanimal  est 
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finalement  hftle,  Les  meilleurs  p^heurs  am^nent  la  tortue  sur 
le  rivage  sans  se  servir  de  la  ligne. 

Les  Indigenes  sont  tr^s  fnands  de  la  viande  de  cet  animal; 
avant  Tintroduction  du  christianisme  dans  les  iles  Tuamotu,  les 
femmes  n'avaient  pas  le  droit  d'en  manger. 

Motluaqtiea  comestibles,— "Les  Indigenes  des  Tuamotu  et  des 
Qambier  sont  tr^s  f  riands  de  la  chair  de  THuitre  perli^re  ( Mar- 
gariti/era  margaritifera  var.  Cumingi,  Reeve)  et  surtout  du 
mnscle  adducteur;  ils  mangent  ^galement  les  Chames  {Chama 
piieifica^  Brod.),  les  ^^Maua"  (Turbo  setostis),  les  Pteroc^res,  les 
Modioles  (Modioli  australis,  Gray)  et  le  Vermetus  mctximus. 

Les  Mangareviens  mangent  le  Poulpe  {Octopus)  crii  de  prfe- 
f^rence;  ils  le  font  secher  pendant  la  saison;  les  indigenes  des 
Tuamotu  les  fiiment  et  les  font  ensuite  secher  au  soleil. 

La  rape  des  Indigenes  de  Funafuti  faite  d'une  peau  de  raie 
appliquee  sur  un  morceau  de  bois  (Hedley,  p.  259,  fig.  21  et  22) 
est  connue  k  Tahiti :  les  Tahitiens  s'en  servent  pour  raper  le  bois 
de  sandal  (Santalum  insular e)  pour  la  fabrication  du  monoi 
(huile  parfum^). 

Les  Indigenes  de  Tahiti  et  m4me  les  Europ^ns,  emploient  pour 
raper  le  coco,  un  instrument  en  fer,  mont^  sur  un  support.  Le 
systeme  primitif  est  abandonne  :  les  Indigenes  s(e  servaient,  soit 
d'un  morceau  de  nacre  presentant  a  Textremit^  des  indentations 
formant  une  scie,  soit  d'un  morceau  de  corail  dur.  Les  Indigenes 
des  Pomotu  se  servent  souyent  d'un  fragment  de  noix  de  coco 
taill^  en  scie. 

Jeux. — Les  enfants  tahitiens  savent  faire  le  moulin  a  vent  en 
feuilles  de  cocotiers  en  usage  k  Funafuti  (Hedley,  ^.  304,  fig.  80). 
Aux  iles  Tuamotu,  les  enfants  se  servent  des  Cdnes  {Conus 
hebraeus)  en  guise  de  toupies.  Les  enfants  Mangareviens  fab- 
riquent  des  toupies  avec  le  fruit  du  "  wiVo"  (Thespesia  populnea^ 
Corr.),  enfil^  dans  un  petit  morceau  de  bois. 

Le  jeu  favori  des  jeunes  Mangareviens  est  le  lancement  de 
petits  bateaux  en  bois  de  *'  purau  "  (Hibiscus  tiliaceus),  arm^s  en 
go^lette,  les  voiles  etant  formees  d'un  fragment  de  feiiille  de 
cocotier  enfilee  dans  les  mats;  ils  les  tent  ce  bateau  k  Taide  d'une 
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tl^  de  ier  qui  trmiae  ti  rfttriere  el  oriencciit  ks  v^oilee  «aivmiit  i& 
direetioti  du  rent. 

Les  enfanu  de  Mang&rririft  deeoopetic^  d«i»  1ft 
Douc  de  cfieo,  une  calotte  el  foni  ps^er,  i  tr»veri 
le  troo  germ  in  at  if,  une  o<:»fde  en  na^pt  fbcmrts  de 
U  iioix  de  COCO)  de  1  m^tre  de  loogQenr.  tfoi 
^Qfjpend  )a  calotte;  »ii«i«Mutt  la  corde  mlrv  1* 
pout^e  et  le  ^eeoiid  doigt  dti  pied,  its  mart'biriit  k 
]  aide  de  oette  fiaodale  d'un  non^eau  genre,  et 
foni  un  bnut  qui  rappeUe  ce\m  du  p*»  de« 
cheraujc;  ik  tiemDent  le^  cnrd«^f  4  la  nvaiti,  de 
fa^on  a  maiDteiiii'  le  hoik  en  place. 

i)(i?itii^i^,— Le  "mnrae'*  en  usage  4  FtiQ«f«ta,  aignifie  ^^AQtd 
de  fatix  Daeux*'  en  tahitiea,  en  pomota,  en  laogue  de  Tubuat  ec 
eo  langue  des  ilea  Cook. 

II  e^iste  encore  cinq  de  cea  ftutek  on  marae  a  la  poiote 
N.E.  de  rile  Timoe  on  Crescent,  situee  4  2^  miUe^  au  8.E.  de 
Mangareva.  Cea  auteU  Hont  etabli^  sur  la  erete  de  Hk^  fonnee 
en  c«t  en  droit  par  une  accumulation  de  bloc*  de  Madrepore*. 

Le  plu^  grand  de  ces  anteLs  a  la  forme  d*na  parallel  t pi pMt 
rectangle  mo^urant  4  mHre-^  de  largeur,  6  metres  de  longmenr  #t 
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Marae — vue  du  cote  de  I'entree. 
'1  ni Litres  de  hauteur;  il  est  fornn*  de  blocs  plats  de  Madrepores 
superposes  regulierement;  sur  la  faijade  (fig.)  on  trouve  un  orifice 
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encadre  par  des  blocs  plus  grands,  places  debout,  au  lieu  d'etre 
k  plat,  ouverture  qui  m^ne  dans  une  chambre  ayant  1  m^tre  de 
profondeur;  au  milieu  des  blocs  de  Madrepores,  on  trouve  quelques 
ossements  humains.  Des  sen  tiers  en  blocs  de  Madrepores  m^nent 
k  ces  autels  (Seurat). 

Le  mot  ^^Fale  atua  ^  quisignifie  temple  en  laugue  de  Funafuti, 
signifie  "  Maison  de  Dieu  "  en  tahitien  (Fare  Atua).  "Tangaloa," 
Dieu  du  Ciel  et  principale  Divinity  de  la  Polyn^sie,  des  Indigenes 
de  Funafuti,  est  ^'Tangaroa"  des  indigenes  de  I'archipel  des 
Tuaraotu  et  de  Farchipel  des  Gambier,  qui  la  consideraient 
com  me  le  G^nie  ou  la  Deese  de  ces  lies. 
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THE    BOTANY    OF  THE    ** CLEARS "    AND    "BASALT 

masses;*  county  of  hunter,  N.a  wales. 

fir  A.  C  I    KwicK, 
(Comnnmicafed  btf  ^.  T.  Baker^  FXM } 

There  \^  a  remarkable  f^iature  in  the  botany  of  this  eoiintjr 
that,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertAiti,  has  never  yet  been 
recoi-ded.  I  refer  to  the  **  Clears/'  lit  certain  parU  of  the 
coanty  there  is  found  tu  exist,  or  rather  perhaps  flourish,  a 
floraj  which,  if  not  entirely  d instinct,  yet  differs  ^o  considerably 
from  that  of  the  surrounding  country  that  it  must  be  regarded 
as  differentiating  from  it  in  a  marked  degree. 

This  characteristic  vegetation  has  given  rise  amongst  the  local 
residents  tt>  fhe  term  '^Cleai-s/'  which  name  is  applied  by  them 
to  denote  not  only  this  peculiar  or  distinctive  flora,  but  also  the 
particular  rich  volcanic  soil  upon  v^*hich  it  thrives.  When  I  state 
that  there  ia  an  n.hsf*rier'  of  luirleigiVAvth  of  btisli*^^  and  ^InuJi** 
such  as  pertains  in  the  neighbouring  bush,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  is  apparent. 

Grass,  however,  is  abundant,  and  consequently  these  specially 
favoured  localities  are  in  much  request  for  pasturing  and  other 
purposes.  These  ** Clears"  and  *' Basalt  Masses"  are  situated 
in  the  parishes  of  Putty,  Tupa,  Parry,  Gullongulong,  ToUagong, 
Myrtle  and  Wareng,  and  lying  between  32°  50'  and  33**  5'  S.  lat., 
and  between  150**  35'  and  150**  55'  E.  long.;  and,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  enumerate  them,  are  as  follows: — (1)  Clear  Farm, 
(•J)  Jacob's  Hollow  Clear,  (3)  Boxy  or  Box  Tree  Clear,  (4)  Little 
Clear,  (5)  Putty  Hill,  which  I  am  informed  is  also  called  Mt. 
Gullongulong,  (G)  Condon  Clear,  (7)  Box  Bump,  (8)  Green  Hills, 
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and  (9)  Mt  Kinderun.  The  plants  listed  in  this  paper  were 
collected  from  all  the  above  volcanic  foimations  except  Mt. 
Kinderun  and  Green  Hills,  which  I  have  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting. 

The  list  of  grasses  is  poor  (only  one  species  being  identified) 
because  more  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  collecting  of  other 
species. 

On  approaching  one  of  the  ''  Clears/'  one  is  at  once  struck  by 
the  marked  difference  between  the  growth  of  the  vegetation  on 
it  and  that  on  the  adjacent  sandstone  country,  and  by  the  absence 
on  the  volcanic  soil  of  species  growing  in  profusion  on  the  sand- 
stone, as  well  as  by  the  comparative  rarity  of  a  certain  species  of 
Eucalyptus  on  the  sandstone  which  is  always  present  on  the 
Clears,  i.e.,  E.  hemiphloia,  F.v.M. 

The  *•  Clears  "  are  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  grass  upon 
which  stock  fatten  rapidly.  This  dense  growth  of  grass  is  absent 
on  the  sandstone  ridges,  and  not  so  plentiful  on  the  flats,  especially 
those  situated  at  a  distance  froui  the  Clears. 

On  the  sandstone  ridges  the  Eucalypts  do  not  attain  to  the 
same  height  or  girth  as  the  same  species  growing  on  the  basalt, 
or  on  the  flats  immediately  adjacent  to  the  basalt,  and  which 
receives  the  decomposed  volcanic  matter  from  it. 

In  a  former  paragraph  I  referred  to  the  absence  of  certain 
plants  occurring  on  the  Clears  and  Basalt  Masses  which  are 
common  on  the  sandstone,  and  I  think  it  would  not  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  the  more  important;  for  instance — EuccUt/plua 
eximia^  Schauer.,  E,  Bossi,  Baker  «S:  Smith,  E,  piperita,  Sm.,  E, 
punctata,  DC,  Angophora  lanceolata,  Cav.,  various  species  of 
Melaleuca,  Ltptospermum,  Backhoiiaia,  Daviesia,  the  various 
Proteaceous  plants,  such  as  Hakea,  t&c.  Several  species  of  the 
Natural  Order  Epcu^rideae,  which  flourish  on  the  sandstone  ranges, 
disappear  immediately  the  basalt  is  met  with.  Oxyiobium  trilo- 
bcUum,  F.v.M.,  Gompholobium  latifolium,  Sm.,  and  Boi/ncea 
heterophylla.  Vent,  also  are  absent. 

It  appears  that  Clears  and  Basalt  Masses  are  factors  for  good 
in  any  district  in  which  they  occur,  as  is  instanced  in  this  district 
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hy  the  produce  raised  from  farm«  situated  on,  &iid  close  to  them 
being  iii  exce^  of  that  of  others  situated  farther  froQi  thetn. 

I  make  no  pretenaioiia  as  to  the  completeDe^a  of  this  list,  but 
I  believe  it  to  contain  bj  far  the  ^eat^r  number  of  speciei 
growing  on  the  vulcanic  formations,  the  Natural  Order  Grikminem 
perhaps  excepted. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  ranges  ia  Triassic  or  Hawke^^ 
bury  Sandstone,  with  probably  PleiKtot:ei]e  volcanic  rockn,  a»  I 
am  informed  by  Mr,  J,  E.  (  nc,  r.GS*;  and  the  geological  age 
and  origin  of  these  **  Clears  i8,  I  understand,  now  being  investi- 
gated by  that  gentle  man «  the  results  to  be  published  by  bim  in 
the  Records  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Is^ew  South  Wales;  and 
when  this  information  ia  available,  the  subject  of  this  paper  will 
be  IS  till  more  interesting,  aji  the  relationship,  ho  to  speak,  that  is 
found  to  exist  between  the  geology  and  flora  of  this  part  of  the 
county  will  he  more  apparent. 

One  i^ault  of  these  botanical  notes  on  the  "  Clears  *'  ia  that  it 
fihows  how  particular  i^pecies  have  a  penchant  for  special  geolo- 
gical formations,  and  that  although  there  exists  land-connection 
between  the  sever*il  Clears,  yet  the  resipective  speuies,  although 
common  to  both,  are  absent  from  the  intervening  ground. 

It  i*  to  the  disintegration  of  the  basalt  from  the  volcanic 
outcrops  that  the  valleys  owe  what  fertihty  they  p^jbse^i^  and 
those  parts  which  lie  closest  to  the  Clears  and  Basalt  M assies 
possess  greater  fertility  than  those  farther  removed. 

I  desire  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  R.  T.  Baker, 
F.L.S.,  Ac,  Curator  of  the  Technological  Museum,  Sydney,  for 
many  kind  hints  and  suggestions  in  identifying  the  species  collected 
by  me,  and  for  his  kindness  in  many  other  ways;  and  to  Mr.  J. 
E.  Came,  F.G.S.,  Assist.  Government  Geologist,  for  information 
as  to  the  formation  of  the  ranges  in  the  county,  and  for  his 
kindness  in  lending  me  a  map  of  the  district.  I  must  also  thank 
Messrs.  A.  E.  Cobcroft  and  L.  Barnes,  local  residents,  for  accom- 
panying me  in  my  botanical  expeditions. 

I  have  followed  Bentham's  classificati(jn  as  nearly  as  I  possibly 
could. 
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Class  i.  DICOTYLEDONS. 
Snbclaiii.  POLTPETALJE. 

Series  i.  ThalamifloraB. 
1.  Ranunculaceje. 

Clematis  glycinoides,  DC.  This  species  is  not  very  common 
on  the  Clears  or  Basalt  Masses,  but  it  is  very  common  in  the 
valleys  between  the  sandstone  ranges.  Flowering  period,  July 
and  August. 

Ranunculus  lappacbus,  Sm.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  common 
of  all  Buttercups  on  the  Clears;  it  is  also  common  on  the  sand- 
stone.    October  to  April. 

R.  Riv CLARIS,  Banks  &  Sol.  This  was  only  found  on  the 
Clears  in  one  place — Condon  Clear — but  is  very  common  in  Putty 
Creek. 

R.  HIRTUS,  Banks  &  Sol.     December  to  March. 

DiLLBNIAGBiE. 

HiBBBRTiA  DIFFUSA,  R.Br.  Not  common  on  the  Clears,  but 
very  common  on  the  sandy  flats.  This  is  the  only  species  of  this 
genus  I  have  seen  on  the  volcanic  formation,  though  such  species 
as  //.  (ncictdariSf  F.v.M.,  and  H.  pedunculata^  R.Br.,  occur  on  the 
sandstone. 

V  I  OL  A  R  I  B  JS. 

Viola  bbtonicifolia,  Sm.  This  species  is  not  as  common  on 
the  basaltic  formation  as  on  the  sandstone.     April  to  June. 

v.  HBDBKACBA,  Labill.  Common  on  the  Clears  in  moist  places. 
July. 

PiTTOSPOREiE. 

BuRSARiA  8PIN08A,  Cav.  Rare  on  the  basalt,  but  very  common 
on  the  sandstone,  where  it  is  a  pest.  January  to  March.  I  have 
noticed  that  specimens  growing  on  Darkey  Creek,  Bulga,  reach  a 
height  of  over  20  feet,  and  have  large  leaves;  while  those  here 
rarely  exceed  9  feet. 
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BiLLARDiSRA  scASDE3fs,  Sm.  Hare  on  the  basalt,  fairly  common 
el  ae  where,     December. 

H  Y  F  E  R  I  c  I  N  K  iE. 

HvpKRicuM  Japokigcm,  Thunb.     Common  on  the  Clears^  but 

more  common  on  the  sandy  flats.     The  specimens  on  the  Cle4*r» 

are  generally  larger  than  those  of  the  fm.nd  stone  country*     No  vein* 

her  to  JVlay. 

Series  it  ]>t$ciflor«> 

Gkraniaoe^, 

Gkraniuu  dibsectum,  Linn,  CommoE  on  the  Clears,  also  on 
the  aaudstone.  Bometimea  seen  upon  the  Basalt  Maasef*.  October 
to  May, 

PELARGOKiLtM  AUBtRALK^  Wiild,  CommoH  on  both  formation*, 
March  and  April. 

OxALiB  coRKicuLATA,  Linn.  Common  on  both  sandstone  and 
"  Cleans'' ;  but  specimens  on  the  *'  Clears*'  have  generally  larger 
leaflets,     October  to  May* 

R  U  T  A  C  E  ^. 

Boron t A  polygalifoliaj  Sm,     Not  so  common  on  tbe  Clears 

as  on  the  sandstone,     April. 

AcRONVCHiA  LiEvis,  Fonit.  Rare  ;  only  two  plants  seen  at 
Clear  Farm.     In  fruit  in  January.' 

STACKHOUSIEiE. 

Stackhousia  monogyna,  Labill.  {S,  linaria/olia,  A.  Cunn). 
Fairly  common  on  Condon  Clear.     October. 

Series  iii.  CalycifloraB. 
LEGUMINOSiE. 

Jacksonia  scoparia,  R.Br.  Rare  on  the  basalt;  very  common 
on  the  sides  of  the  sandstone  ranges.  This  species  is  placed  pro- 
visionally under  this  name  in  the  absence  of  pods  which  I  was 
unable  to  obtain  at  the  time.     October  and  Noveml>er. 
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PuLTBNAA  RETUSA,  Sm.  Rare  on  the  baBalt,  but  very  common 
on  the  sandstone  ranges.     May  and  June. 

ZoRNiA  DiPHYLLAy  Pers.  Common  on  the  Clears — at  least  on 
Condon  Clear.     October  to  February. 

Dbsmodium  varians,  £ndl.     October  to  March. 

Gltcinb  clandestina,  Wendl.  Common  on  both  basalt  and 
sandstone  formations.     October  to  April. 

Kbnnkdta  rubicunda,  Vent.  Rare  on  the  basalt;  common  on 
the  sandstone.     September  to  November. 

K.  MONOPHTLLA,  Vent.  (Hardenbergia  monophyUay  Benth.). 
Mr.  Maiden,  in  his  "Flowering  Plants  of  N.S.  Wales,"  gives : 
*' Leaflets  2,  3,  or  even  4  inches";  but  the  leaflets  on  a  specimen 
found  by  me  here  measured  nearly  6  inches. 

Acacia  melanoxylon,  R.Br.  Occurs  on  both  volcanic  and 
sandstone  formations. 

A.  LONOiFOLiA,  Willd.  Condon  Clear.  There  are  differences 
in  plants  growing  on  the  Clears  and  others  I  have  seen  in  a 
vAlley,  near  the  45-mile  post,  on  the  road  from  Wark worth  to 
Putty.  Those  of  Condon  Clear  have  looser  spikes,  paler  phyllodia, 
and  lighter-coloured  bark  than  the  others.  It  is  a  rare  species 
here.     June  and  July. 

A.  VI8CIDDLA,  A.  Cunn.  This  plant,  a  shrub  about  9  feet  high, 
was  found  on  Box  Bump,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  anywhere 
else  in  this  district.  The  phyllodes  are  viscid,  and  glandnlar- 
dotted. 

A.  DECURRENS,  Willd.     Locally  called  "  Black  Wattle." 

Drosbrace^. 

Drosera  auriculata,  Backh.  Not  common  on  the  Clears,  but 
common  on  the  sandstone  country.     July. 

Myrtace^. 

Anoophoba  intermedia,  DC.  Rare  on  the  Clears,  but  very 
common   on  the  sandstone  country.      A   splendid  stand-by  in 
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cirotighty  aa  fodder.      November  to  January.     Some  of  the  trees 
Hower  later  than  otbers. 

Eucalyptus  caph  ellata.  Sro.  Called  hy  some  of  the  Bettlere 
"  Messmate/'  The  timber  is  used^  thoiagh  not  to  tUe  same  extent 
a8  B.  eu^Anioidear  Bieb,  Not  common  on  either  formation. 
Fruits  and  buds  in  November* 

E.  sTDi^ROxTLOX,  A.  Cunn.  A  few  spec ini ens  of  this  tree  were 
found  on  Little  Clear^  though  it  grows  plentifully  on  the  sand- 
atone  ridges  overlooking  all  the  other  Clears.  I  may  as  we  I J 
state  that  Little  Clear  is  hardly  a  Clear  in  the  same  sense  as 
Condon  Clear,  Ijeing  more  like  the  Basalt  Ma^m^^€,g.,  Box  Bump. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Baker.  F.L.S.,  writes  of  this  species :—"  Your 
specimen  is  remarkable  for  the  pixmounced  angularity  of  the 
calyx,"  This  angularity  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  fruits. 
Febiiiary  to  June. 

E  HBMiPHLOiA,  F.v.M.  tlii^  is  the  Eucalypt  most  in 
evidence  on  the  Clears  and  Basalt  Masne?!?,  and  it  is  from  this 
fact  that  such  names  as  Bo?c  Clear  and  Box  Bump  are  applied, 
I  ha\'^e  seen  this  tree  growing  at  Bulga,  13  miles  from  Sinsleton, 
but  those  growing  here  on  the  basalt  are  of  greater  height  and 
girth  than  the  Bulga  specimens.  I  have  only  seen  it  growing 
here  in  one  place  off  the  basalt,  and  that  was  only  a  very  small 
area.,  perhaps  two  or  three  acres;  ho\ve%'er,  sometimes  it  is  carried 
for  a  short  distance  on  to  the  neighbouring  sandstone,  but  perhaps 
these  portions  may  have  had  volcanic  soil  on  them  at  some  former 
period. 

This  is  the  only  Box  T  have  seen  on  the  volcanic  formations, 
though  I  have  observed  two  others  growing  on  the  sandstone — 
one,  E.  Fietcheri,  R.  T.  Baker,  growing  near  Clear  Farm,  though 
not  actually  on  the  basaltic  formation. 

E.  SIDEROPHLOIA,  Benth.  Rare  on  the  Basalt  Masses,  but 
more  plentiful  on  the  sandstone.      Buds  and  fruit  in  March. 

E.  CREBKA,  F.v.M.  The  commonest  Ironbark  on  the  sandstone, 
but  in  fewer  numbers  on  the  basalt. 
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E.  TBRRTIC0RNI8,  Soi.  This  species  comes  next  to  E,  hemiphloia, 
F.V.M.,  as  regards  numbers  found  on  the  Clears,  and  even  on  the 
Basalt  Masses.  It  is  very  common  on  the  sandstone,  but  I  believe 
the  basalt  specimens  are  superior  to  those  found  on  the  flats. 
There  are  two  forms,  but  I  believe  the  form  with  the  long-pointed 
operculum  predominates. 

K  SALIONA,  Sm.  Rare  on  the  Clears,  a  few  only  being  seen 
on  the  lowest  levels.  In  the  gullies  and  flats  between  the  sand- 
stone ranges  two  forms  are  to  be  seen,  called  by  the  settlers 
"  Blue-gum  "  and  "  Round-leaf."  These  can  easily  be  separated 
in  the  field.  A  settler,  with  many  years'  experience  amongst 
timbers,  informed  me  that  the  •*  long-leaved  '*  form  is  the  better 
timber;  in  fact,  the  **  round-leaf"  is  rarely  used.  Some  call  the 
round-leaved  form  "Yellow  Jacket." 

EocALTPTUS  BUUENioiDES,  Sicb.  The  most  common  of  all 
Stringybarks  on  both  formations,  though  upon  the  sandstone  it 
occurs  more  plentifully  than  upon  the  basalt. 

From  this  list  of  Eucalypts  it  will  be  seen  that  ver}'  few  species 
of  that  large  genus  occur  on  the  basalt  formation,  and  the  species 
found  on  one  Clear  or  Basalt  Mass  are  almost  certain  to  be  found 
on  all  the  others. 

JS,  hemiphloioj  associated  with  E.  tereticornisy  is  more  in 
evidence  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  \  It  seems  to  be  a  constant 
character  of  the  Clears  and  Basalt  Masses  to  grow  the  two  species 
above  mentioned  in  profusion. 

Though  there  are  only  eight  species  in  this  list,  yet  I  have 
collected  about  22  in  the  district  up  to  the  present  time. 

Onaorariba. 

Epilobium  glabkllum,  Forst.  Common  on  the  Clears.  Novem- 
ber to  January. 

Umbellifbr^. 

Trachtmbne  INCISA,  Rudge.  Rare  on  the  Clears,  but  very 
common  on  the  sandy  flats.     December  to  February. 
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LORANTHUS  CKL&STROIUKS,  Sieb, 

December  and  January. 

L. 

PENDULUfl,  Sieb,     March. 

y^ 

Hu  BI  ACB^ 

jii^                                        -m-r 

Opebcularia  DiPflYLLA.  Gaertn,     Not  common  od  the  volcattic 

formations.     Decenit^er  to  March, 

Pom  AX  UM  BELL  ATA,  SoL     Not  so  common  on  the  bafi&lt  as  on 
the  sandstone. 

OOMPOBtT^ 

Calotis  DiKTEX,  H,Br.     December  to  February* 
Bracrycomk  MULTiFiDAi  PC.     December  aod  January. 
SiEOEsBKcKiA  oftiEKTALis,  Linn.     Not  Ht>  comnion  on  the  l>a5aU 
as  on  the  sandstone.     I  have  observed  %'erj  small  insects  caught 
by  the  glandular  haira  on  thia  plant     December  to  March. 
Craspedia  Hichea,  Cas!^.     Common.     December  to  J^prit 
PoPOLKPia  ACUMINATA,  R.Br.     Rare  on  the  Clears,  but  very 
common  on  the  sandy  flats. 

STTLTDEiE. 

Stylidium  graminifoliuh,  Swartz.     This  species  generally  has 
longer  leaves  on  the  Clears  than  on  the  sandstone. 

GOODENIACEJE. 

Goodbnia  hrderacea,  Sm.     January  to  A  pril. 

CAMPANULAGEiE. 

Lobelia  purpurascens,  R.Br.     Very  common  on  both  forma, 
tions.     December  to  May. 

Wahlenbergia  gracilis,  DC.     Very  common  on  the  Clears, 

also  on  the  flats  between  sandstone  ranges.  The  corolla  in  the 
sandstone  specimens  is  often  very  small,  and  almost  white;  while 
I  have  not  yet  seen  this  form  on  the  Clears.  September  to 
April. 
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ASCLB  PI  ADB  A. 

Ttlophora  barbata,  R.Br.  la  Moore's  'Flora'  the  habitat 
of  this  species  is  given  as  "  Coast  District  and  Dividing  Range 
from  Port  Jackson  to  Victoria."  Very  common  in  gullies  close 
to  the  Clears,  though  rare  on  the  Clears  themselves. 

BORAGINBA. 

Ctnoglossum  australe,  R  Br.  Not  as  common  on  the  Clears 
as  on  the  sandstone  country.     December  to  May. 

CONVOLVULACE^. 

(?)CoNvoLvuLUSMARGiNATU8,  Poir.  Rare.  December.  Placed 
under  this  species  until  more  material  can  be  obtained  to  have  it 
properly  identified. 

CuscuTA  AU8TRALIS,  R.Br.  Co'Dmon  on  both  volcanic  and 
sandstone  formations  in  moist  places.     November  to  February. 

Solans^. 

SoLANUM  AVicuLARE,  Forst.  Very  rare  on  the  Clears;  absent 
altogether  on  the  Basalt  Masses,  but  very  common  on  the  low  land 
lying  between  Condon  Clear  and  Box  Bump. 

DuBOisiA  MYOPOROIDBS,  R.  Br.  Rare  on  the  Clears,  but  very 
common  on  sandy  flats  near  Putty  Creek. 

BlGN0NIACK.«. 

Tecoma  AUSTRALis,  R.  Br.  Rare  on  the  basalt,  but  very  common 
on  the  moist  sides  of  sandstone  hills.     August  and  September. 

L  A  B  I  A  T  iE. 

Mentha  saturejoides,  R.Br.  Common  on  Putty  Hill. 
December  to  May. 

Subclass  ui.  MOHOCHLAMTDEf. 
Proteace^. 

Hake  A  dactyloides,  Cav.     Very  rare  on  the  Basalt  Masses, 
but  very  common  on  the  sandstone.     In  fruit  in  May.     I  have 
60 
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not  observed  no  far  any  other  Protead  on  the  Clears  or  Bas&lt 
Masses,  though  many  appear  on  the  iiaudatone. 

T  H  Y  M  £  L  B  £. 

PiMBLiA  LINI  FOLIA,  Sm.  Rare  on  the  Clears,  though  common 
on  the  sandstone.  This  species  appears  to  be  in  flower  nearly  all 
the  year  round, 

C  A  S  U  A  E  I  N  E  .t. 

Casuarina  subbrosa,  Ott,  k  Dietr.  This  is  not  the  only 
species  of  Casuarina  on  the  Clears  and  Basalt  Masseii,  but  it  is 
the  only  one  collected  at  present, 

SANTAL  ACBiB. 

ExocABPUS  STRICTA,  R.  Br.  Rare  on  the  basalt;  common  on  the 
sandstone. 

Class  ii.  MONOCOTYLEDONS. 

Orchids^ 

DiPODiUM  PUNOTATUM,  R.Br.  Rare  on  the  basalt.  August  to 
October. 

DiURis  PBDUNCULATA,  R.Br.  Very  common  on  the  Clears  and 
sandstone  countr}'  in  spring. 

Ptbrosttlis  concinna,  R.Br.     On  both  formations.     May. 

Caladenia  caemea,  R.Br.  Very  common  on  both  sandstone 
and  basalt  formations.     July  and  August. 

AMARTLLIDBi£. 

Hypoxis  hygbometbica,  Labill.  Very  common  on  the  Clears. 
April  and  May. 

L I  L  I  A  c  R  J5. 

Smilax  glycyphylla,  Sni.  Not  as  common  on  the  basalt  as 
on  the  sandstone. 

Thysanotus  junceus,  R.Br.     October  to  December. 
Sowerb.ba  juncea,  Sm.     Rare.     May. 

C  0  M  M  E  L  Y  N  a  C  E  .«. 

CoMMELYNA  CVANEA,  R.Br.  Not  as  common  on  the  Clears  as 
on  the  sandstone  country. 
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GRAMINEiE. 

Anthistiria  australis,  R.Br.  Locally  called  "Kangaroo- 
grass."  It  resists  the  frost  in  a  wonderful  manner.  I  have  seen 
specimens  of  it  with  stems  over  6  feet  high. 

Class  ill.  ACOTYLEDONS. 

F  I  L  I  C  E  S. 

Davallia  dubia,  R.Br.  Rare  on  the  Clears,  but  plentiful  in 
moist  places  on  the  sandstone. 

Adiantuu  jcthiopicum,  Linn.     Common  on  both  formations. 

Ptbris  aquilina,  Linn.     On  Condon  Clear. 

Blbchnum  CARTiLAGiNBUM,  Swartz.  Not  common  on  the 
basalt,  but  very  common  on  the  sandstone. 

AsPLBNiUM  FLABBLLiFOLiUM,  Cav.  In  shady  and  moist  places 
on  the  Clears. 
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itOTSa  jk3ti  sssiKrr& 


Mr.  M«jd«Ei  exfaibited  (1)  ditsi«rB  ^d  fwuiu  ol  Encaii^^tw^ 
Itm^^lim,  Unk  ami  Otto,  from  near  Gosfocd^  ^.^W^  witk  M 
nunY  40  veven  to  the  umbel,  wb«f««  il  h^  faltbert<»  been  Tiniler- 
«tood  that  tbiJi  fipeeie^i  hAJi  chftTKetemtkidly  tfarec  0ov«f9  in  line 
umbeU  or  oceai4oc»l]T  fo«ir.  (2)  A  qiecimrn  ol  tlw  Cklvmrj 
Clover  { M^dkmg^  mUrUjdm^  Liim  ),  hvm  SouUi  Europe,  %  specter 
with  mo  6«fwd«llj  !*i^  burr  (a«  large  as  a  clierrTi,  whirb  priH 
Ribtti  Ui  tM  ft  pe^t  to  W€ol'gfv>ver9;  it  baa  matfle  its  appearance 
at  Maoildm,  X.aW.  And  ^3)  a  l«ltw  fn>ni  Sir  J.jM?pb  Banks, 
lUted  Deceoilier  7Ui,  17^7,  lo  0r*  Arnc!  ol  Ltir^T|wol  ctueflr  oti 
gatvanUm.  Alwr  a  portrait  of  Bir  Jo^ph  fnoin  the  Eomfiran 
>[a^'a£ine  erf  1802*  Thi*  portrait  app^i^  to  be  oDaiparmuvf*)/ 
rareu 

Mr.  G.  A  Waleiiionae  drew  attention  to  the  cnigratioa  of 
bnttertlie^i  {Btiem^u  jnvn^  Sp&rrman  ^  occarrtng  that  dajr,  iiotie«d 
alv)  a^  far  Inland  a^  Leura  on  ihe  Bttte  Mt>k  Th«  butieriUia 
werv  travt^Uing  from  Montb  to  tkirtb. 

Mr.  Fletcher  exhibite^l  a  coUection  of  fre^h  liotiMiical ¥p«*ctnieti« 
forwarded  by  Mrs.  Forde,  representing  about  twenty-fine  species 
of  native  plants  just  now  flowering  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pambnla. 

Mr.  Stead  exhibited  specimens  of  a  remarkable  barnacle 
(Coranida  diouiema,  Linn.)  attached  to  portion  of  the  skin  of  a 
whale,  and  also  a  number  of  another  crustacean  (Cyamus  cett, 
Linn.),  one  of  the  so-called  "whale-lice"  procured  at  the  same 
time;  and  he  contributed  the  following  Note  therecn : — 

"The  barnacles  exhibited  were  collected  by  Captain  W.  Waller 
off  Cavalli  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Xew  Zealand,  in  Int.  35'  GO'S, 
and  long.  174''  •}'  E.  The  whale  from  whose  skin  the\'  were  cut 
was  found  lying  dead,  floating  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean.      From 
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the  description  furnished  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  Finback 
or  Rorqual  (Balcenoptera).  There  was  a  patch  of  barnacles  on 
the  breast  4  ft.  square,  from  which  the  specimens  exhibited  were 
secured.  There  were  also  several  other  large  patches  on  the 
whale's  belly,  the  individuals  being  of  about  the  same  size  as 
those  collected.  Through  the  disintegration  of  the  outer  walls, 
the  compartments  in  the  barnacle-shells  had  in  many  places 
become  exposed,  and  where  these  were  not  fully  occupied  by  the 
epidermis  of  the  whale,  they  were  completely  filled  with  numbers 
of  the  Whale-louse  (Cyamus  ceti,  Linn.).  These  crustaceans 
were  also  crowded  round  the  bases  of  the  barnacles  and  were  of 
all  sizes  up  to  about  13  mm.  in  length.  Growing  from  the 
summit  of  the  Coromda  in  many  instances  were  numbers  of  a 
stalked  barnacle — a  species  of  Conchoderma  (probably  C,  auritay 
linn.). 

*'  Regarding  the  occurrence  of  Coronula  diadema  in  the^e  seas, 
Darwin,  writing  in  1854  (Monog.  Cirrip.  Balanidse,  p.  419) 
stated : — 'There  is  also  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  sent  by 
Mr.  Stephenson,  mingled  with  shells  of  mollusca  from  New  Zealand; 
but  a  Coronula  procured  from  a  whale  in  the  early  part  of  the  out- 
ward voyage  might  so  easily  be  sent  home  with  specimens  subse- 
quently collected  in  another  county  [?  country]  that  I  do  not  as 
yet  fully  admit  that  this  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Ocean.'  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  the  new 
record  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

^* Coronula  diadema,  Linn.,  has  been  taken  from  whales  in  the 
Arctic  Seas,  those  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the 
Gulf  Stream,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  now  from  New  Zealand. 

"The  Whale-louse,  Cyamus  ceti^  Linn.,  was  recorded  from  these 
seas  for  the  first  time  in  1884  by  Chilton  (Trans.  N.Z.  Inst,  xvi., 
p.  252)  from  specimens  obtained  by  von  Haast  from  Euphyeetes 
potsii." 
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Re<?eive<J  during  the  period  November  ii7th,  1902, 
to  November  25tfi,  1903. 

(From  the  respective  Societies^  ^c,  uni^is  otherwise  tn^^Uionmd.) 


Adelaide. 

Dei^artmunt  of  Mines  — 

Four  Geological  Reports:  On  the  Wiitte  Kange  Gold  Mines^ 
Arltunga  Goldfield  (1902):  On  the  Gold  Discoveries  Dear 
Winnecke^rt  Depdt  and  Mines  on  the  Arltunga  Goldfieldi?, 
Jec.   (1903):    On  the  Phosphate   Disco v^ery,  Hundred  of 
Clinton,  Yorke's  Peninsula  (Feb.,  1902):  On  the  Phosphate 
Discovery,  Hundred  of  Bright,  S,A.  (July,  1903).     By  H, 
Y.  L,  Brown,  RG.S.,  Government  Geologist 
Contributions  to  the  Palaeontology  of  South  Australia.   Noa* 
13-13.     By  R.  EtheridKe,  Jiinr,  (1902). 
Public  Library,  Museum.  Jitc,  of  South  Australia — 
Report  of  the  Boai-d  of  Governors  for  1901-02  (1902). 
Royal  8ocietv  of  SSouTfl  Aubtealia — 
Memoirs,    ii.  1  (1902), 

Trarmaction?^.    xxvi.  2  (1902);  xxvii.  1  (1903). 
Woods  and  Forests  Department — 

Annual  Progress  Report  upon  State  Forest  Administration 
in  S.  Australia  for  the  Years  1901-02  (1902);  and  1902-03 
(1903).     By  W.  Gill,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S.,  Conservator  of 
Forests. 
Amsterdam. 

KONINKLIJKB  AkADEMIB  VAN  WbTBNSCHAPPBN — 

Jaarboek,  1901. 

Proceedings  of  the  Section  of  Sciences,    iv.  (1902). 

Verhandelingen.     Afd.  Natuurkunde.     2***  Sectie.    viii.  1-6; 

ix.  1-3  (1901-02). 
Verslag  van  de  Gewone  Vergaderingen.    x.  (1902). 
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Antwerp. 

SociBTB  Rot  ALB  DB  Gboqraphib  d'Anvrrs — 
Bulletin,   xxvi.  3-4;  xxvii.  1  (1903). 

Auckland,  N.Z. 
Auckland  Institute  and  Musbum — 
Annual  Report  for  1902-03  (1903). 

Baltimore. 
Johns  Hopkins  University — 

Hospital  Bulletin,    xiii.  139-141  (1902);  xiv.  142-151  (1903). 
Hospital  Reports,   ii.  1,  3-9  (1890-91);  x.  3-9  (1902). 
Memoirs,   iv.  6  (1900). 

University  Circulars,   xix.  147  (1900);  xx.  148-153  (1900-01); 
xxi.  154-159  (1901-02);  xxii.  160-164  (190203). 

Batavia. 

KoNiNK.  Natuurk.  Vbrbenioing  in  Nbdbrl. -Indie — 
Natuurkundig  Tijdschrift.    Ixii.  (1903). 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

University  op  California — 

Publications.  Botany,  i.  pp.  1-140,141-164,165-418(1902-03). 
„  Geology.    Bulletin,    iii.  1-12  (1902-03). 

„  Physiology,    i.  1-2  (1903). 

Zoology,    i.  pp.  1-104  (1902);  2  (1903). 
University  Quarterly  Bulletin,  n.s.   iv.  2  (1902);  v.  1  (1903). 
College  of  Agriculture  :  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Bulletin.    147-148  (1903). 

BerUn, 

Archiv  p.  Natorgeschichte.     1895,  ii.  1  (1902) :  1896,  ii.  3 
(1903) :  1902,  i.  3  (1902);  ii.  2, 1  (1903) :  1903,  i.  1-3  (1903). 
Entomologischer  Verbin  zu  Berlin — 

Berliner  Entomologische  Zeitschrift.   xlvii.  3-4  (1902);  xlviii. 

1-3  (1903). 
Nactragi.zum  Biicher-Verzeichnisder  Bibliothek  (September, 

1902). 
Berichtigungen  und  Zutrage  zum  BUcherverzeichnis  (1902). 
Gesellschaft  f.  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin — 
Zeitschrift.    1902,  5-10;  1903,  1-3  (1902-03). 
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Bame. 
Katuhfobbchende  Gesellschaft  in  Bern — 

Mltteilungen  aun  dem  Jahre  1902.    Nn  15194550  (1903). 

SociETE  Helvetiqite  dks  Sciencss  Natvrblles 

Actes  et  Compte  Rendu.    84*°'  Sessian,  1901  (lStOl-02);  S5-» 
SeBsion,  1902  (1902). 

Birnnnghain.  _ 

Natural  Hiaxoiiv  and  PiitLoaoPBiCAL  Society — 

Proceedings,   xi.  2  (1902). 
Bonn, 

NaTURHISTOBIBCBEH  VeRKIN  IX  BCINW— 

Yerhandlungetj.  lix.  1-2  (1902-03). 

Sitzungsberichte  der  NiederrheiniacW  QeaelUcbaft  fiir  N&tur- 
und  Heilkunde  zu  Bonn.    1902,  1-2  (1902^3), 

Boston^ 

Amkricak  Academy  op  Artm  and  Sciences — 

Pioce^mgjj.   XXX vii,  21-23  (1902);  xxxviiL  1-25  (1902^3), 
Boston  Sogietv  of  Naturai.  Histokv^ 

Memoirs,    v.  (>'9  (1900-03). 

Proceedings,  xxix.  9-14(1900);  xxx,3-7(l902);  xxxlI(1003). 

Bremen* 

NATlRVVISSENSCaAFTLICUKR  V'^ERKIN — 

Abliandluugen.    xviL  2  (1903). 

Brisbane. 

Colonial  Botanist  of  Queensland — 
.  Queensland  Flora,    Part  vi.  (Aliamaceo!  to  Filices),    By  F.  M. 

Bailey,  F.L.S.,  Colonial  Botanist  (1902). 
Department  of  Agriculture — 

Queensland  Agricultural  Journal,    xi.  6;  xii.  1-6;    xiii.  1-5 
(1902-03). 
Geological  Survey  of  Queensland— 

Report  on  the  Kangaroo  Hills  Mineral   Field.      By  W.   E. 

Cameron,  B.A.  (S.P.  167;   1901). 
Stanton-Harcourt  Diggings  and  the  Mount  Shamrock  Mine. 
By  L.  C.  Ball,  B.E.  (IG.S;  1901) 
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GiOLOGiCAL  Survey  of  Queenslamd  (continued) — 
Some  Mines  and   Mineral  Deposits  at  the  Heads  of   the 

Brisbane,  Burnett  and  Mary  Rivers.    By  C.  F.  V.  Jackson, 

B.K  (169;  1901). 
On  the  Sapphire  Fields  of  Anakie.     By  B.  Dunstan,  F.G.S. 

(172;  1902). 
On  the  Mt.  Biggenden  Gold  and  Bismuth  Mine  and  the 

Paradise  Gold  Field.     By  L.  C.  Ball,  B.E.  (173;  1902). 
On   the   Clermont   Gold    Field.      By  B.    Dunstan,   F.G.S. 

(176;  1902). 
On  the  Opal  Mining  Industry  and  the  Distribution  of  Opal 

Deposits  in  Queensland.     By  C.  F.  V,  Jackson,  B.E.,  <fec. 

(177;  1902). 
Index  No.  2  to  Names  of  Places,  Mines,  Reefs,  <fec.,  occurring 

in  the  Geological  Survey  Reports,  Queensland,  Nos.  136- 

177  (inclusive).     By  Russell  Dixon  (178;  1902). 
On  the  Yorkey's  Gold  Field,  and  the  Marodian  Gold  and 

Copper  Field.     By  L.  C.  Ball,  B.E.  (179;  1902). 
On  a  Visit  to  the  West  Coast  of  the  Cape  York  Peninsula. 

By  C.  F.  V.  Jackson,  B.E.  (180;  1902). 
Additions  to  the  Geology  of  the  Mackay  and  Bowen  Districts. 

By  W.  E.  Cameron,  B.A.  (181;  1903). 
Geological  Sketch  Map  of  Queensland  (182;  1902). 
Recent  Mining  Developments  of  the  Kavenswood  Gold  Field. 

By  W.  E.  Cameron,  B.A.  (183;  1903). 

Home  Secretary's  Department — 

North  Queensland  Ethnography.  Bulletin  No.  5  (**  Supersti- 
tion, Magic,  andMedicine"),[1903].  By  W.  E.  Roth,  B.A., 
M.R.C.S.,  etc.:  No.  6  ("Elementary  Grammar  of  the 
Nggerikudi  Language  "),  [1903].     By  Rev.  N.  Hey. 

Royal  Society  of  Queensland — 
Proceedings,    xvii.  2  (1903). 

Brookljniy  U.S.A. 

Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences — 
Science  Bulletin,    i.  -'-3  (1902). 
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Brussels* 

ACADRMIH  ROYALE  D£  BfiLGlqUK 

Annuaire.    1903, 

BuUetiD  de  k  Classe  des  Sciences,    1902,  6-12;  190S,  1-5, 

Jardin  Botakique  de  l'Etat  a  Bruxklles — 
Bulletin.   Ll-3  (1902). 

SOCIBTK  El^TOMOLOGIQUE  DE  BeLGIQUE — 

Aniiales,    xlvi.  (1902). 
Memoires.    ix.  (1902), 

SOUIKTE  Roy  A  LB  LlNNEBNNE  DE  BaaxsLL^ — 

Bulletin,    xxviii.  1-8  (1902-03). 

Budapest' 

Museum  Nationalb  Hu\gahicum— 

Terme*ixetraj/J  Fils^etelc,    xxv.  1-4  (1902). 
Annales.    i,  1  (1903). 
Buenos  Aires. 

MUSKO  NATIO>fALB  DB  BirEKOS  AtRES— 

Aiialtfs.    vii.  (1902);  viii.  1^2  (1902). 
Caen, 

80CIETE  LlNNEKNSK  Dfc;  NORMANDIE — 

Bulletin.    (5).  V.    Auntie  1901  (1902). 

Calcutta. 

Asiatic  Socibty  of  Bengal — 

Journal.  Ixviii.  Parti.  Extra  No.  2  (1899):  Ixxi.  Part  L 
Nos.  1-2  and  Extra  Nos.  1-2  (1902-03);  Part  ii  Nos.  2-3 
(1902);  Part  m.  No.  2  (1902):  Ixxii.  Part  i.  No.  1; 
Part  u.  No8. 1-2;  Part  Hi,  No.  1,  T.p.,  tkc,  for  1894,  '96, 
^98,  '99,  1900,  '01  (1903):  Ixxiii.  Part  Hi,  No.  1  (1894). 
Proceedings.  1902,  6-11  and  E:^tra  No.  (1902-03);  1903, 1-5 
(May- August). 

Geological  Survey  of  India  — 

General  Report  for  190001,  1902-03. 

Memoirs,     xxviii.  2;   xxx.  1-2;   xxxi.  1;    xxxii.  3;   xxxiii.  3; 
xxxiv.  2-3;  xxx  v.  1  (1900-03). 
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Gbolooical  Subvby  of  India  (continued) — 

Palffiontologia  Indica.     Series  ix.,  ii.  2;  iii.  1-2,  No.  1  (Genus 
Trigonia) :  Series  xv.,  iii.  2  :  New  Series,  i.  3  (1899-1903). 
Records,  Contents  and  Index  to  Vols,  xxi.-xxx.    1887-1897 
(1903). 
Indian  Muskum  — 
Annual  Report,  1901-02  (1903). 
Indian  Museum  Notes,    v.  4  (1903). 

Cambridge,  England. 
Cambridob  Philosophical  Society — 
Proceedings,    xi.  7  (1902);  xii.  1-2  (1903). 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

American   Naturalist  :     xxxvi.  430-432   (Oct. -Dec.,    1902); 
xxxvii.  433-441  (Jan.-Sept.,  1903).     From  the  Publishers. 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  Collbqe — 
Annual  Report  of  the  Keeper  for  1901-02  (1902). 
Bulletin,     xxxviii.  (Geological  Series  v.)  7-8;  xxxix.  4-8; 
xl.  3-6;  xlii.  (Geological  Series  vi.)  1-4  (1902-03). 

Cape  Town. 

Department  op  Agriculturr,  Cape  of  Good  Hope — 

Geological  Commission.    Annual  Report  for  1901  (1902)  and 

1902  (1903).  Fran  the  Director, 
Marine  Investigations  in  South  Africa.  Vol.  i.  (1902);  ii. 
10  Nos.  [Sowerby's  "Mollusca  of  S.  Africa"  (1902)  and 
No.  12—1901;  Nos.  6,  7,  11,  21,  27—1902;  Nos.  3,  5,  8 
— 1903].  Report  of  the  Government  Biologist  for  1901 
(1902).     From  the  Government  Biologist, 

South  African  Museum — 

Annals,   ii.  10-11;  iii.  1-3  (1902-03). 
South  African  Philosophical  Society — 

Transactions,  xii.  pp.  561-896,  897920;  xiv.  1-2  (1902-03). 

Cherbourg. 
Societe  Nationalk  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  6lc, — 
M^moires.    xxxiii.  1  (1902). 
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Chicago. 

Fl«LD  COLUMBJAH  MtmKfjM — 

Anthropological  Series,   ui  3  (1902). 
Botanical  Series,    i.  7  (1902);  iii.  1  (1903), 
Geological  Series.   I  U  (1902). 
Report  Series,    ii.  2  (190:2). 
Zoological  Series,    iii.  6-9  {1902-03). 
Chnstiania. 

ViDESSKABS'SeLSKAUET  I  CHRiaTUNIA  — 

Forhaiidlinger.    Aar  1901  (1902), 
Skrifter.    i.  Math.-Naturvid.  Klaase.  1901,1-5  (1902). 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cl*TClSNATt  SoClETir  OF  NATURAL  HiSTORV — 

JoanmL    XX.  3  (1902), 

LlO\D  LlBKAttY — 

Bulletin.  No.  4  (190:3)  [Pharnmcj Series,  No,  1];  No.  5  (1902) 

[Jlycological  Series,  No.  2]. 
Mycological  Notes.    Nos.  945  {1002-03). 

Colombo,  Ceylon* 
OoLOMDo  Museum— 

8poUa  Zeylanica.    i.  1^2  (1903), 
Colorado  Springs,  U.S,A, 

COLOUADO  OOLLEOK — 

Studies.   X.  (1903). 
Copenliagen. 

ACADBMIB  ROYALK  DES  SCIENOBS  BT  DBS  LbTTRBS  DB  DaNBMARK. 

Bulletin.    1902,  6  (1903);  1903,  1-3  (1903). 
Kjobbnhavns  Univbrsitbts  Zoolooiskb  Museum — 

The  Danish  Ingolf-Expedition.    iv.  1  (1903). 

Two  Separates— •* Gronlands  Pattedyr"  (1902):  and  •'Cm 
jordfundne  Fugle  fra   Danemark "  (1903).      Af   Herluf 
Winge. 
KoNOELiGK  DaKskk  Vidknskabeknes  Sklskab— 

Oversigt.    1902,  4-5. 
Naturhistoriske  Fokeninc; — 

Videnskabeli^jje  Meddelelser  for  Aaret  1902. 
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DubUn. 

RoTAL  Dublin  Society — 

Economic  Proceedings,   i.  3  (1902). 
Scientific  Proceedings.    New  Series,   ix.  5  (1903). 
Scientific  Transactions.     Second  Series,     vii.  14-16  (1^02); 
viii.  1  (1902). 
Royal  Irish  Academy — 
Proceedings.    Third  Series,   vi.  4  (1902):  xxiv.  Section  B. 

1-3  (1902-03). 
Transactions,    xxxii.   Section  B.  1-2  (1902-03). 

Edinburgh. 
Royal  Physical  Society — 

Proceedings,   xiv.  4  (1902);  xv.  1  (1903). 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh — 

Proceedings,   xxiii.  (1902). 

Transactions,   xl.  1-2;  xlii  (1901-02). 
Scottish  Microscopical  Society — 

Proceedings,   iii.  3  (1902). 

Florence. 

Societa  Entomologica  Italiana — 
BuUetino.    xxxi v.  1-4  (1902-03). 

Frankfort  am  Main. 

Senckenbergischb  Naturporschende  Gesellschaft — 
Abhandlungen.   xx.  4  (1903);  xxv.  4  (1903);  xxvii.  1  (1902). 
Bericht,  1902. 

Die  Periodischen  Schrif  ten  der  Senckenbergischen  Bibliothek 
(1903). 

Frankfort  a.d.  Oder. 

Naturwissenschaftlicher  Verein  des  Reg.-Bez.,  Frankfurt. 
Helios.    XX.  (1903). 

Oeelong. 

Geblonq  Field  Naturalists'  Club — 
"The  Wombat."  v.  4(1902). 

Oeneva. 
SociETB  DB  Physique  et  d'Histoire  Naturbllb — 
M^moires.    xxxiv.  3  (1903). 
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Orahamstown,  South  Africa. 
Albany  Muskcm— 
Records,   i.  1  (1905). 

OranviUe,  Ohio* 

Dbnison  University— 

Bulletin  of  the  Scientific  Laboratories.    xL  11;  sii.  l-4(ld02)« 
Oraz. 

NaTURWISSBNSCHAFTLICBER    VerKIN    F.    STEIfiRUARK  — 

Mittheilungen.    1902(1903), 
Haarlem. 

SOCIBTB    HOLLAKDArSE    DRg    ScieNCRS^ 

Archives   Neerlan daises.     Serie  ii,   vii,  4-5  (1902);    viii.  1-4 

(1903). 
Herdenking  van  bet  Honderdvijftigjarig  Bestann  op  7  Juai, 
1902. 
Hague. 

Nbdbrlamdsciie  Entomolooische  VsRHE^ftOINa — 
Entomologische  Beriditen.    Nos.  7-12(1902-03). 
Tijdschrift  voor  Entoraologie.    xlv.  3-4;  xlvi.  1  (1903). 

Haliflatx. 
Nova  Sootian  Institute  op  Scibncb — 

Proceedings  and  Transactions,   x.  3-4  (1902-03). 

Hamburg. 

Natubwissbnschaftlichbr  Yerein — 
Abhandlungen.    xvii.  (1902). 

Hamilton. 
Hamilton  Scientific  Association — 
Journal  and  Proceedings.    No.  xviii.    Session  1901-02. 

Holder. 
Nbdbrlandsche  Dibrkundige  Yereenioino — 
Aanwinsten  van  de  Bibliotheek,  1902. 
Tijdschrift.     2*«  Serie.     viii.  1(1903). 

Hobart. 

Department  of  Mines — 

Progress  of  the  Mineral  Industry  of  Tasmania  for  tlie 
Quarters  ending  30th  September  and  31st  December,  1902, 
31st  March  and  30th  June,  1903. 
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Department  op  Mines,  Hobart  (continued) — 

Report  of  the  Secretary  for  Mines  for  1901-02  (1902). 
Report  on  the   Western  Silver  Mine,  Zeehan.     By  G.  A. 

Waller,  Assistant  Government  Geologist  (1902). 
Report  on  the  Iron  and  Zinc-Lead  Deposits  of  the  Comstock 

District.     By  G.  A.  Waller  (1903). 
Report  on  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Districts  of  Beacons- 
field  and  Salisbury.     By  W.  H.  Twelve  trees,  Government 

Geologist  (1903). 
Report  upon  the  present  position  of  the  Tasmania  Mine, 

Beaconsfield.     By  W.  H.  Twelvetrees  (1903). 
Report  on  Kerosene  Shale  and  Coal  Seams  in  the  Parish  of 

Preolcnna.     By  W.  H.  Twelvetrees  (1903). 
Report  on  Mineral  Fields  between  Waratah  and  Long  Plains. 

By  W.  H.  Twelvetrees  (1903). 
Report  on  the  Sandfly  Coal  Mines.     By  W.  H.  Twelvetrees 

(1903). 
Report  on  Findon's  Copper  Sections,  Mount  Darwin.     By 

G.  A.  Waller  (1903). 
Royal  Society  of  Tasmania — 

Abstract  of  Proceedings,  February  26th  and  May,  1903. 
Early  Tasmania :  Papers  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of 

Tasmania  during  the  years    1888-99,  by  J.  B.  Walker, 

F.R.G.S.  (The  Walker  Memorial  Volume,  8vo.     Hobart, 

1902). 
Papers  and  Proceedings  for  the  year  1902  (1903). 

Honolulu,  T.H. 

Bbrnicb  Pauahi  Bishop  Musbum — 
Fauna  Hawaiiensis.    iii.  2-3  (1902-03). 
Memoirs,    i.  5  (1903). 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Indiana  Academy  of  Sciencb — 
Proceedings,  1901  (1902).  • 

Jena. 

Mbdicinish-Naturwissenschaftliche  Gesellschaft  zu  Jena. 

Jenaische   Zeitschrift   fiir   Naturwissenschaft    xxxvii.  2-4 
(1902-03);  xxxviii.  1  (1903). 
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Leipzic, 

Vkhcin  f,  Erdkunde  zu  LsrpziG — 

Mitt^iluiigen.  1902  (1003). 
ZooLOGi3CHKR  AxziEOiSB.    xxvi.  No^.  685-710(1902*03)5  %%nh 
No,  1  (Oc toiler,  1903).     Frctm  the  EdiUtr, 

Lleg9. 

HaciKTS  Gbolooique  DB  BELQigUK — 

Annales.   xxv,w,.  2(1901);  xxix.  i(1903)|  xxx.  1  (J903)l 
Mnmuire^,    3*  S^rie.  iv.(1902;. 

liiBColn,  U,S.A. 

Amehicas  Microscopical  Society  — 
Transactions,    xxiii.  (1902). 

London. 

British  Musbum  (Nat.  Hist.) — 

Ouide  to  the  Coral  Gallery  (Protozoa,  Porifera  or  Sponges, 
Hydrozoa  and  Anthozoa)  in  the  Department  of  Zoology 
(1902). 
Handbook  of  Instructions  for  Collectors  (1902). 
Report  on  the  Collections  of  Natural  History  made  in  the 
Antarctic  Regions  during  the  Voyage  of  the  "  Southern 
Cross  "(1902). 
Entomological  Society — 

Transactions.    1902,  3-5;  1903,  1-2  (1902-03). 
Geological  Society — 

Geological   Literature    added    to   the   Geological  Society's 
Library  during  the  year  ended  Decembar  31st,  1902  (1903). 
List  of  the  Society.     November,  1 903. 
Quarterly  Journal.    Iviii.  4;  lix.  1-3  (1902-03). 
LiNNKAN  Society — 

Journal.     Botany,     xxvi.    179-lSO.  ;     xxxvi.    246,249-251: 

Zoology,    xxviii.  18G;  xxix.  1S7  (1902-03). 
List  of  the  Society.     1902-03. 
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LiNNEAN  Society,  London  (continvsd)— 

Proceedings.    lUth  Session  (November,  1901-June,  1902). 

Transactions.      Second   Series.      Botany,    vi.    4-6  (1903): 
Zoology,    viii.  9-12;  ix.  1-2  (1902-03). 
Royal  Microscopical  Society — 

Journal.    1902,  5-6;  i903,  1-4  (1902-03). 
Royal  Society  — 

Proceedings.    Ixxi.  468-476;  Ixxii.  477-482  (1902-03). 

Reports  to  the  Malaria  Committee!     Eighth  Series  (1903). 

Reports  of  the  Sleeping  Sickness  Commission.    No.  1  (1903). 
Wkllcome  Physiological  Laboratories — 

"  The    Wellcome    Physiological    Laboratories."       By   W. 
Dowson,  M.A.,  M.D.  (1903). 
Zoological  Society — 

Abstract  of  Proceedings.  Nov.  4th  and  18th,  Dec.  2nd,  1902; 
Jan.  20th,  Feb.  3rd  and  17th,  March  3rd  and  17th,  April 
2l8t,  May  12th  and  26th,  June  16th,  1903. 

Catalogue  of  the  Library.   Fifth  Edition  (1902). 

Index  to  Proceedings,  1891-1900(1902). 

List  of  the  Fellows.    May,  1902. 

Proceedings.    1902,  i.  2;  ii.  1-2:  1903,  i.  1-2. 

Transactions,    xvi.  .5-7  (1902). 

Lyons. 

Societe  Botanique  de  Lyon — 
Annales.    xxv.-xxvi.  (1900-01). 

IMEadras. 

Government  Museum — 
Bulletin,   iv.  3(1903;. 
Ifanohester. 

CONCHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  GrEAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND — 

Journal  of  Conchology.    x.  9-12(1903). 
Manchester  Literary  and  P^losophical  Society — 

Memoirs  and  Proceedings,    xlvii.  1-4,  and  6  (1902-03). 
Manchester  Museum,  Owens  College — 

Publications.    Nos.  39-48(1901-03). 
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Maraeilles, 

FaCULTB  DCS  SciEXGES  DK  MARSEILLE — 

Anuales.    xii.  X  ill.  (1902-03). 
Melbourne. 

AUSTEALASIAX  iKBTtTUTK  OF  MtKIKG  EXRlKKERS— 

Proceedings,  Annual  Meeting  Jaimary,  1903. 

First  Ordinary  Meeting,  1&02;  1903, 
„  Special  General  Meeting,  August,  1902, 

Transactions,    vtii.  l  );  ix*  1  (1903). 

AuSTRALAglASr  JoUEttAL  OF  FQARMACY^ 

Vol.  xvii.  Ka  204  (Dec.,  1902);  YoL  xviii  Kos.  205-215 
(Jan.-Nov.,  1903).     Fr&m  the  Fubluhfr. 
Australasian  Ornithologists'  Union — 
"The  Emn."   ii.  3-4;  ilL  1-2(1903). 

D^FAftTMKNT  OP  AgbICULTUEK — 

Journal,   ii.  1-4  (May-Nov.,  1903).  s 

Fungus  Diseases  of  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  to  Victoria,  tmd 
their  Treatment     By  D.  McAlpine  (1901). 
FiKLD  Naturalists'  Club  of  Victoria— 

"  Victorian  Naturalist/'    xix.  812;  xx.  1-7  (1902  03). 

FUSLIC    LiBRART,    MUSSUMS,  AND   NaTIOHAL   ART  GaLLEKT  OF 

Victoria — 
Kppirt  of  the  Trustei*'*  fi>r  1902  (1903). 

EOTAL  SoGIKTT  op  VICTORIA — 

Proceedings.   New  Series,  xv.  2;  xvi.  1  (1903). 
University  op  Mblbournb — 

University  Calendar  for  1903. 
Zoological  and  Acclimatisation  Society  op  Victoria — 

Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  (1903). 

Mexico. 

Instituto  Geologico  de  Mexico — 

Boletin.    Num.  16(1902). 
Sociedad  Cientifica,  "Antonio  Alzate" — 

Memorias  y  Revista.    xiii.  5-G;  xviii.  1-2;  xix.  1  (1902), 
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Missoula,  USA. 
University  op  Montana — 

Bulletin.   No.  10  [Biological  Series,  No.  3]  (1902). 

Modena. 

La  Nuova  Notarisia.   Serie  xiv.  G^ennaio,  Aprile,  Luglio,  1903. 

From  the  Editor,  Dr.  G,  B.  De  Toni, 
Sylloge  Algarum.    Vol.  iv.  Floridese.    Sectio  iii.  Famili»  v.-vi. 

(1903).     Digessit  Doct.  J.  B.  De  Toni.     From  Prof,  G.  B. 

De  Toni, 

Montevideo. 
MusBo  Nacional  de  Montevideo — 
Anales.   i.  1,  pp.  60-86,  123-154(1903). 

Montreal. 
Montreal  Society  op  Natural  History — 

Canadian  Record  of  Science,   viii.  8  (1902);  ix.  1  (1903). 
EoYAL  Society  op  Canada — 

Proceedings  and  Transactions.    Second  Series.   viL  (1901). 

Moscow. 
Socibte  Imperiale  DBS  Naturalistbs — 

Bulletin.    Ann6e  1901,  8-4;  1902,  3-4;  1903,  1  (1902-03). 

Mnnich. 
KoNiQLicHE  Bayerische  Akademie  der  Wissenschapten — 
Sitzungsberichte  der  Math.-physikal.  Classe.    1902,  3;  1903, 

1-2(1903). 
Abhandlungen.  der  Math.-physikal.  Classe.   xvii.-xxi.  (1889- 
1902). 

Nantes. 

SociETB  DBS  Sciences  Naturelles  de  l'Ouest  de  la  France — 
Bulletin.    2«  S^rie.   ii.  1-4  (1902). 

Naples. 

ZooLOOiscHE  Station  zu  Neapel — 

Mittheilungen.   xv.  4  (1902);  xvi.  1-2  (1903). 

New  Haven. 

Connecticut  Academy  op  Arts  and  Sciences — 
Transactions,    xi.  1-2  (1901-03), 
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New  York. 
AiiBRicAN  Geographical  Society^ 

Bulletin,    xxxiv.  4-5;  xxxv.  1-3  (190^3-03). 

Amreicav  Mubrdm  of  Natural  History— 
Annual  Report  for  the  Year  1902  (1903). 
Bulletin,   xvl,  and  Arts,  xxi-xxxiv,  s^parat^ily;  xviii.  Part  I 

xix.  Arts.  i. -ill.  (190203). 
List   of   Papa  re    Pub  Hah  ed  in  the   Bulletin  and  Memoir 
Vols,  i.-xvi.,  1881-1903(1902). 

Ottawa- 

I>J5FARTlfKKT    OF   THE    INTERIOR —  | 

Map  of  Manitoba  (One  Sheet,  1902). 
Geological  Survby  of  Ca^taua — 

Annual  Report   New  Series,  xii  1899  (1902),    With  Pocki 

of  Maps, 
Catalogue  ot  Canadian  Birds.    Part  ii.  (1903),    By  J,  Macoui 

M.A. 
Catalogue   of    Canadian   Plants.      Part  vii,    Licheues   an 

Hepaticje,     By  J,  Macoun,  M.  A,  ( 1902). 
Contributions  to  Canadian  Palffiontolog3^    Vol.  iii.  (Quarto| 

Part  2  (1902), 
Geological   Map   of    the   Dominion   of    Canada*     Weater 

Sheet,  No,  TB3(1902). 

Oxford, 

Radcliffe  Library,  Oxford  University  Mcseum — 
Catalogue  of  Books  added  during  1902  (1903). 

Fadova  (S&e  Moderta)^ 

Para. 

MusEO  Pararnse  dr  Hi&tqria  Natdealb  £  Ethko^rapbi 

(MUSBU  GCELDI) — 

Boletim,    iii.  34  {1 902), 

Paris- 
Journal  de  Conchy liologie.    \.  2-A;  li.  1-2  (1902-03). 

MusKUM  d'Histoire  Natuukllk — 

Bulletin.     1901,5;  1902,3-8;  1903,  1-2(1901-03), 
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MusBUM  d'Histobib  Naturbllb  (continued) — 

NouYelles  Archives.     3™*  S6rie.    iv.;  v.;  vi.;  vii.  1  (1892-95) : 
4™»a6rie.   iii.  2;  iv.  1  (1901-02). 

SOOIBTB   ZOOLOGIQUB   DB   FbANCB — 

M^moires.   xv.  (1902). 

Perth. 
Dbpabtmbnt  of  Aoriculturb — 

Journal,    vi.  5-6;  vii.  1-6;  viii.  1-4  (190203). 
Gbolooical  Survey  op  West  Australia — 

Annual  Progress  Report  for  the  Years  1901,  1902  (1902-03). 
Bulletin.    No.  7,  with  Map  (1903;. 
Geological  Map  of  Green  Bushes  (1899). 
Topographical  Map  of  Kalgoorlie  (4  Sheets;  1900). 
Geological  Map  of  Kalgoorlie  (6  Sheets;  1902). 
Govbrnmbnt  Statistician — 

Monthly  Statistical  Abstract.  Nos.30,  32-34, 36-41  (1902-03). 
Western  Australian  Year  Book  for  1900-01  (Twelfth  Edition). 

Vol.  i.  (1902). 
Victoria   Public  Library — 

Notes  on  the  Natural  History,  <S:c.,  of  West  Australia.     By 

M.  A.  C.  Fraser,  F.R.G.S.,  ike.  (1903). 
Journal  of  the  Calvert  Scientific  Exploring  Expedition,  1896- 

97  (1902). 
Report  on  Exploration   of    North- West   Kimberley,  1901. 

By  F.  S.  Brockman,  with  Appendices  by  C.  Crossland  and 

Dr.  F.  M.  House  (1902). 
Report  of  the  Crown  Lands  and  Survey  Department  for  the 

Year  1889  (1890). 
Report  by  the  Under-Secretary  for  Lands  for  the  Years 

1894,  1895,  1896,  1900,  1901. 
Report  by  the  Surveyor-General  for  the  Years  1898,  1899, 

1900,  1901. 
Report  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Fisheries  on  the  Fishing 

Industry  for  the  Years  1900,  1901  (1901-02) :  and  on  the 

Pearling  and  Turtling  Industry  (1901; 
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Victoria  Foblic  LtB&AEY,  Perth  (continued) — 

Western    Australia :   General   Information   respecting   tl 

Present  Condition  of  the  Forests  and  Timber  Trade  of  tJ 
Southern  Part  of  the  Colony,  with  some  Remarks  u 
Suggest  ions  on  future  Ooni^ervation  and  Managf^ment  \ 
the  Timber  Areas,  from  various  Authorities.  With 
Reprint  of  the  Regulations  and  Laws  in  Force  for  tl 
renting  or  leasing  of  Timbered  Lands.  Together  with 
Report  on  the  Forest  Resources  of  the  Colony  by  Bart] 
Ferd.  von  Mueller,  ifec.  Compiled  by  direction  of  H 
Excellency  Sir  William  C.  P.  Rolnnson,  KX\M.G.,  Gove 
nor  of  the  Colojiy,  and  ordered  to  be  published  for  Publi 
Information.     4to,  Perth,  1882. 

Philadelphia.  I 

AcADKMY  OF  Natural  Sciences — 

Proceed  in  gB,    liv.  1-3  (1902-03).  | 

American  Philosophical  Socibty — 

Proceedings,    xli,  169-lTl;  xlii.  172(1902^03). 
University  of  Pennsylvania— 

Contribution?!  fi*om  the  Zoological  Tjaboratory,  Thr€ 
Separates — "  Descriptionn  of  Two  New  Leeches  froi 
Porto  Eico."  By  J,  R  Moore  (4t«;  1901) :  *^  A  Study  t 
the  OhromosoTne."]  of  the  Germ  Cells  of  Metazoa/*  B 
P,  H.  Montgoniery  (4to.;  1901):  ^VKaryokinesis  an 
Cytokinesis,"  k^.  By  E.  J.  Conklin  (4to.;  1902). 
Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratorj^  for  the  Yea 

1902  {8vo.;  1902). 
University  BulletiiK     Third  Series.  No*  2,  P&rta  1-2;  Nov  \ 
Part  4  (1902-03). 
Zoological  Society  of  Philadblphia — 

Thirty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Bosrd  of  Directors  (190d 

Prague. 

KOENIGL.    BOEIIMISCHB    OeSELLSCUAPT  DKR  WiSSEKSCHAFTES- 

Jahresl>ericht.    1 902  ( 1 903). 
HitziingfiberichLe.    1902  (1903). 


DONATIONS   AND    EXCHANGES.  9$S^ 

KOBNIGL.  BOBHMISCHE  GSSELLSCHAFT,  ETC.  (continued) — 

Pamphlet :  "  Ueber  das  farbige  Licht  der  Doppelsteme  und 
einiger  anderer  Gestirne  des  Himmels."  Von  Christian 
Doppler  (8vo.;  1903). 

St.  Johxiy  New  Brunswick. 
Natural  History  Society  op  New  Brunswick — 
Bulletin.    No.  xxi.  (1903). 

St.  Louis. 
Academy  op  Sciences  — 

Transactions,    xi.  6-11;  xii.  1-8(1901-02). 
Missouri  Botanical  Gardens— 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  (1902). 

St.  Petersburg. 

AcADKMiB  Imperials  des  Sciences — 

Annuaire  du  Mus^e  Zoologique.   vii.  1-4;  viii.  1  (1902-03). 

COMITE  GeOLOGIQUE  (InSTITUT  DBS  MiNES) —     '  * 

Bulletins,   xx.  7-10  (1901). 

M^moires.    xv.  4;  xvii.  1-2;  xviii.  3;  xix.  1;  xx.  2(1902). 
Russisch-Kaisekliche  Mineralogischb  Gesbllschaft — 

Materialien  zur  Geologie  Russlands.   xxi.  1  (1903). 

Verhandlungen.     Zweite  Serie.    xl.  1-2  (1902-03). 
SociETE  Entomologique  de  Russie — 

Horse  Entomologicte.    xxxvi.  1-4  (1903). 

San  Francisco. 

California  Academy  op  Sciences — 
Occasional  Papers,    viii.  (1901). 

Proceedings.  Third  Series.  Botany,  ii.  3-9  (1901-02); 
Zoology,   ii.  7-1 1;  iii.  1,  2  and  4  (1901-02). 

Sao  Paulo. 

MUSBU  Paulista — 
Revista.   v.  (1902). 

Siena. 
Istitdto  Botanico  della  R.  Univbrsita  di  Siena— 
BuUetino.   v.  1-4  (1902). 


904  DOKATIONS   AMD   EXCHAlfGAS. 

Boallieira,  Portugal* 

C0I.LSQIO  DB  S.  FlEL — 

Broteria  ;  Revi^ta  de  Sciencias  Naturaes. 
Stookliolm. 

Entomologisk  Tia»krift.   xxiii.  1-4(1902). 

HoRTus  Errgianus— - 

Acta.    iii.  2  {1903).     From  Pmf,  F,  B.  WiUrt^k, 

KONGL.  SVEN'SKA  YlLTELNaKAPS-AKAD^MIE — 

EihaDg.    xxvii.  14;  xxviii.  14(1902*03). 
HatidliTigar.  NT.    xxxv.xxxvii.  (1901-03). 
LefnadHteckningar.    x\\  3  (1903). 
Ofversigt.    Iviii-lix.  (1901-02), 

Stuttgart* 

VeREIN  F.  VATEaLAENDISCHB  NaTUHKUNOE  IN  WUEHTTEMIiEBO — 

Jahre^hefte.    Iviu.  n.  Beilage  (1902). 
Sydney. 

AtTSTRALIAK  MuSEOM — 

Memoir  iv.      Scientific  Ressults  of  the  Ti-awling  Ejtpedtcioi 

oi  H.M.O.b.  "  iheus.      Part  6  (1903). 
Records,  iv.  8;  v.  1  (1903). 
Report  of  the  Trustees  for  1901  (1902). 
Special  Catalogue  No.  i.     Nests  and  Eggs  of  Birds  founc 

Breeding  in  Australia  and  Tasmania.     By  A.  J.  North 

C.M.Z.S.     Part  3  (April,  1903). 

Botanic  Gardens  and  Domain,  Sydney — 

Biographical  Notes  concerning  the  Officers-in-charge.     Nos 

i.-viii.  (1902-03).     By  J.  H.  Maiden,  Director. 
Critical  Revision  of  the  Genus  EuccUypttts.      Parts  i.-iii 

(1903).     By  J.  H.  Maiden,  Government  Botanist  of  Nev 

South  Wales  and  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney 
Guide  to  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney  (19U3).     By  J.   H 

Maiden,    Director    and    Government    Botanist,   with    th 

Assistance  of  Members  of  the  Staff. 


DOKATIOKS    AND    EXCQANGEii. 

Dkpartmsnt  of  L\nd8,  Fokest  Branch — 

Forest  Flora  of  N.S.  Wales.     Parts  i.-v.      By  J.  H.  Maiden, 

F.L.S.,  &c.  (1903).    From  the  Hon.  the  Secretary  for  Lands, 

Report  of  the  Forestry  Branch  for  the  Year  1902  (1903). 

Department  of  Mines  and  Agriculture — 

Agricultural  Gazette  of  N.S.W.  xiii.  12,  Index,  «kc.;  xiv. 
l-ll  (1902-03). 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  for  1902  (1903). 

Qeological  Survey :  Memoirs.  Geology,  No.  3.  The  Kero- 
sene Shale  Deposits  of  N.S.W.  By  J.  E.  Came,  F.G.S. 
(1903). 

Geological  Survey  :  Records,    vii.  3  (1903). 

Government  Statistician's  Department — 

The  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia,  1901-02(1902). 

Institution  of  Surveyors — 
"The  Surveyor."   xv.  11-12;  xvi.  1-10(1902-03). 

New  South  Wales  Naturalists'  Club — 

Memoirs.   No.  1  (1903). 
Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales — 

Report  of  the  Trustees  for  the  Year  1902  (1903). 
Royal  Anthropological  Society  of  Australasia — 

"Science  of  Man."  New  Series,  v.  10-12;  vi.  1-6,  8-9 
(1902-03;. 

Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales — 

Abstract  of  Proceedings.    December,  1902;  May-September, 

1903. 
Journal  and  Proceedings,    xxxvi.  (1902). 
One  Separate—"  Presidential  Address."     By  Prof.  W.  H. 
Warren  (1903). 

University  of  Sydney — 
Calendar,  1903. 

TifliB. 

Botanical  Garden  in  Tiflis  (Caucasus) — 
M^moires.    vi.  2;  vii.  1-2(1902-03). 
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JJOHATIOHB  AND   BXCHAirO£& 


I 


Tokyo- 
College  of  Scie!tcb,  Imperial  Usiveu&ity — 
Journal,    xvi,  7-15;  xvii.   10-11;  xviii.  1^3;  xix.   1  and  5-7 
(1902-03). 
Zoological  Socikty  of  Tokyo— 

Anno  tationes  Zoo  logiese  J  apone  nseg.    i v,  4-5  ( 1 90 1-0  3 ) . 

Toluea,  Mexico- 

BUREALT   MiSTEOROLOOIQUg  DE  L'EtaT  DB   M  EX  I  CO — 

Boletin  Meteorolugictj  del  Estado.  iv.  l-6{Niiiii,30^i;  19DI), 
Toronto. 

CANADUJf  IkSTITUTR — 

Proceedings,    ii.  5(1903). 
TmnsactionH.   viL  2(1902). 

Turin- 

MUSEO   Dl   ZOOLOOIA,  iL^C^i   DBLLA  R.  UKJVERglTA  Dl  ToBINO  — 

Bolktino,    %viu  416-432(1902). 
Upssl- 

KONGL    UylVERSITETS-BlBUOTHRKET  I   UP8AL^ 

Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Inatitiition*   v.  2  (1902), 

"Deii  Skandina%MskaVegetatioiiens8pridningfibiologi."     Al 

Dr.  Kutger  Seniander(8vo.i  Upsala^  1901)- 
*'  Uel>er  die  Stratigraplue  nnd  Tektouifc  der  BUren  Tnael.* 

Inaugural  Dissertation  sou  J.  G.  Anderson  (8vq.j  Upuala^ 

1901). 
^'  Conference  Tut^rnationale  pour  rExploratioM  de  la  Mer, 

reunie  k  Stockholm,  1899^*  (8vo,,  Btockhoim,  1899). 

Valparaiso* 

Ml'SKO  DE  HtSTOKiA  NATURAL  DE  VALPARAISO — 

ReviJ^U  Cliilena,    vi,  3^6;  vll  1  (1902^03). 

ViennEU 

K.K,  Naturhistorisches  Hof^iuseum  in  Wien — 

Amifilen.    xv.  3-4;  xvi,  1-4;  xvij.  1-4(11)00-02). 
K.K.  ZooLOfascH-BoTANisciiK  Gesellschaft  ih  Wiev — 

Verhanrlluijgen,    li,;  lii.  (1901-02), 


DONATIONS  AND   BZCHANOR8.  967 

Washington,  DC- 

BuBBAU  OF  American  Ethnology — 

Natick  Dictionary.     By  J.  H.  Trumbull  (Bulletin,  No.  25, 

1903). 
Kathlainet  Texts.     By  F.  Boas  (Bulletin,  No.  26,  1901). 
Tsimshian  Texts.     By  F.  Boas  (Bulletin,  No.  27,  1902). 
Smithsonian  Institution — 

Annual  Report  for  the  Year  ending  June  30th,  1901  (1902). 
Four  Separates  from   Vols,  xxxvii.,  xxxix.,  and  xl.  of   the 
Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  namely  : — 

Bergey,    D.    H.— Methods   for   the    Determination    of 
Organic  Matter  in  Air  (1896). 

Investigation  of  the  influence  upon  the 

Vital  Resistance  of  Animals  to  the  Micro-organisms  of 
Disease  brought  about  by  prolonged  sojourn  in  an 
impure  Atmosphere  (1898). 
Bolton,  H.  C— Catalogue  of  Scientific  and  Technical 

Periodicals,  1665-1896.     Second  edition  (1897). 
Sherborn,  C.  D. — Index  to  the  Genera  and  Species  of 
the  Foraminifera.    Parts  i.-ii.  (1893-96). 
U.S.  Department  op  Agriculturk^ — 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 

Year  ended  June  30th,  1902  (1902). 
Bureau  of  Animal  Itidu^stry.      Bulletin.    No.  21  (revised), 
39,  Parts  1-3,  and    44  (1900-03) :     Eighteenth    Annual 
Report,  1901  (1902). 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,     Circular  No.  1 2  (1903). 
Bureau  of  Forestry.      Bulletin.    Nos.  35-36,  Part  1,  38-39 

(1902-03). 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,     Bulletin.    Nos.  14  and  28-35 

(1902-03;. 
Division   of  Biological  Survey,      Bulletin  No.  17  (1902): 

North  American  Fauna.    No.  22  (1902). 
Division   of  Botany,      Contributions   from   U.S.   National 
Herbarium,    v.  6(1902). 


I 


06S  (donatioks  axd  BxcaANGSs. 

U.S.  DsPABTMgsrr  of  Agriculture  (contintttd)— 

Divinon  of  Eniomdogif,    Bulletm.    Kew  Series.    Noa.SI 

(1902  03). 
Yearbook.    1901(1902). 
Forto   Hico  Agricultural    Experiment  Station.      Bulls 

No,  2(1902). 

U.S.  Geological  Survey — 

Bulletin.    Ncia,  177-207(1901-03). 

Mineral  Resources  of  tlie  United  States,  1900, 1 90 1  ( l?>Oi-t 

Monograph?*.    xlL-xliii.  (1902^03). 

Professional  Papers.    :N'oa.  1-8(1902). 

Twenty- First  Anuuat  Report.   Parts  v.  and  vii,,  with  M 

(1900-01). 
T  w  e  n  ty-S<^cotid  Annual  Re  port.   Par  ts  i.  -i  v.  (1901  -02 ) . 
Twenty -Third  Annual  Report  (1902). 
Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  a  Portion  of  the  Cop 

River  District,  Alaskn,     By  F*  C.  Schrader  and  Ap 

Spencer  (1901  J. 
Reconnaissances  in  the  Cape  Nome  and  Norton  Bay  Regie 

Alaska,  in   1900.     By  A.  H.   Brooks,  G.  B.   Kichardu 

A,  J.  Collier  and  W.  C  Mendenhall  (1901). 

U.S.  National  Mcseum— 

Annual  Report  for  Year  ending  June  30tli,  1900(1902), 

Bulletin.     Eight  Separates  from  No,  39;  No.  50,  Part 
Nob,  51-52(1902). 

Proceedings,    xxiv.  (1902), 

Contributions  to  U.!:^.  National  Herbarium,    viii  1*3  (19C 

Wasbington  Academy  or  Sciences — 

Proceedings,    iv.  pp.  561-573,  Contents  and  Index,  ^c; 
pp.  1-37,  39418,  99-187,  189-229  (1902-03). 

Wellington,  N,Z. 

Ntw  Zkaland  Institvtk — 

TranaactionsandProceedings.    xxx\'.(llJ03), 


DOI^ATtOHS   AHO   SJICHAKGS&  I 

ZTiricli. 
Naturforschendb  Gbrbllschaft  in  Zurich — 

Vierteljahrsschrift.    xxvi.  1-4;  xxvii.  1-2  (1901-02). 

Private  Donors. 

S.A.S.  Albert  l®^,  Prince  de  Monaco — One  Separate — **  La 
Quatrieme  Campagne  Scientifique  de  la  Princesse-Alice  ii." 
(CR.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  1903).  Two  Separates— "Sur  TEtat 
Actuel  du  Mus^e  Oc^anographique  de  Monaco/'  <&c.,  par  Dr. 
J.  Richard  (Bull.  Soc.  Zool  de  France,  xxviii.,  1903);  and 
*'U  Oc^anographie,"  par  M.  C.  Sauerwein.  (Soc.  d'Oc^anog. 
du  Golfe  de  Gascogne,  1903). 

BouLANOER,  E,  Paris. — Two  Brochures — "Les  Mycelium  Truffiers 
Blancs"  :  "Germination  de  TAscospore  de  la  Truffe"  (4to., 
Paris,  1903). 

Comes,  Prop.  Dr.,  Portici — Chronographical  Table  for  Tobacco 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America  and  Oceania  (in  five 
Charts,  1900). 

Froggatt,  W.  W.,  F.L.S.,  Sydney — Eight  Entomological  Separates 
from  Agricultural  Gazette  of  N.S.W.  (being  Miscellaneous 
Publications  Nos.  603,  611,  622,  642,  643,  650,  654,  671; 
1902-03). 

Hemsley,  W.  Botting,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  London — One  Botanical 
Separate  (Ann.  Bot.  xvii.  No.  68,  1903). 

Lea,  Arthur  M.,  F.E.S.,  Hobart — One  Reprint:  "Remedies 
for  Insects  and  Fungus  Pests  of  the  Orchard  and  Farm." 
[2nd  Edition]  (1903). 

Maiden,  J.  H.,  F.L.S.,  Sydney — Two  Botanical  Separates  from 
Joum.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  N.S.W.  (xxxvi.)  and  Proc.  U.S.  Nat. 
Mus.  (xxvi.). 

Raffrat,  a.,  Capetown — One  Entomological  Separate  from  Ann. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hungar.  i.  (1903). 
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PRirATK   DOlfOES. 


SuiTB,  Ei>oAR  A,j  F.Z.S,,  &c.,  London — Five  Coiichologi 
Beparat^  from  Proc.  MalacoU  Soc.  v.  2  (1902);  Jou, 
Malacol,  ix.  (1902);  'Nat.  Hiat.  of  Sokotraand  AJ>del-Ka 
(Brit.  Mu8.  Nat.  Hist,)  1902;  *  Fauoa  andGeographv  of  1 
Maldive  and  Laccadiva  Archipelago/   i   2.  ^M 

Smith,  R.  Grkig,  D.Sc,  Sydne}'— Three  Separates  from  Joui 
Soc  Chern,  Ttid,,  Scot  Section  (1902);  and  Cent,  ftir  Ba 

ix.-x.  (1902-03). 

Stephrks,  T.,  M,  a,,  F.G,8.,  Hobart— Two  Geological  Separat 
from  Pap,  Proc.  Hoy,  Soc*  Tasmania,  1903. 
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CORRIGENDA. 

Page  5,  line  29— insert  a  comma  after  petiolate. 

Page  6,  line  43— /or  pine  read  spine. 

Page  7,  section  26  (25),  first  line — insert  a  comma  after  body. 

Page  7,  last  line  bat  one— /or  above  read  on. 

Page  7,  last  line— substitute  a  comma  for  the  period,  and  add  the  words 

"  equidistant  from  each  other  and  the  eyes." 
Page  25,  line  20— for  eye  read  eyes. 
Page  26,  lines  7  and  11 — totfalcatus  read  falcata. 
Page  41,  at  the  bottom,  add— All  of   the  Australian  MemhracidcF  thus  far 

examined  by  me  belonged  to  the  Subfamily  CentroHncf. 
Page  59,  line  10 — for  Damina  read  Danima, 

Page  66,  line  19 — for  DUcopheblia  eatocalina  read  DUeophlehia  catocalina. 
Page  94,  line  14— for  Exoascwt  buUacus  read  Exoascus  huUatuf. 
Page  119,  line  35— /or  67  08  read  64  68. 
Page  314,  line  3— for  Ogyris  idino  read  Ogyris  idmo. 
Page  823,  line  2— for  Spondylaftpis  hirauttut  read  Spondyliagpii  hirsuta. 
Page  324,  line  12 — for  Spondylaapis  nigro-cincta  read  Spondyluupis  nigro- 

eincta. 
Page  348,  line  ^—for  gelatine  read  galaotan. 
Page  352,  line  17— for  E.  Gunni  read  E,  Gunnii, 
Page  363,  line  19 — for  Busaria  *pino$a  read  Burnaria  spinosa. 
Page  412,  line  31— for  PentratropU  read  Pentatropis. 
Page  414,  line  11 — for  Protacece  read  Proteacece. 
Page  585,  lines  4  and  25— for  RhceboUstus  read  RhceboUstes, 
Page  606,  line  19 — for  A",  queenslandica  read  N,  queenslandicus. 
Page  615,  line  13— /or  ridgid  read  rigid. 
Page  615,  line  34— for  Homalosoma  cyaneocincta  read  Homalasoma  eyaneo- 

cinctum. 
Page  635,  line  27— for  P.  rufilabris  read  2\  rufilabrU, 
Page  665,  line  10 — for  mundu»  read  viunda. 
Page  688,  line  26 — for  furruginanceni  read  ferruginascens. 
Page  706,  line  3— for  S.  auHrale  read  A.  awtrale. 
Page  707,  line  4 — for  Graphalium  read  Gnaphalium. 
Page  715,  line  15— for  XanthoxyUm  read  Xanthoxylum. 
Page  724,  line  31 — for  IsolepsU  read  liolepitt. 
Page  733,  line  11 — for  B,  attenuata  and  B,  lanceolata  read  B,  attennatum 

and  B.  lanceolatum. 
Page  742,  lines  20  and  21— for  Neuropogon  melaxantha  read    Neuropogon 

melaxanthus. 
Page  785,  line  2 — for  Solanum  Baueriana  read  Solanum  Bautrianum, 
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CORRIGENDA. 


I 


Page  9^t  l^^e  21,  22^  2g^ar  J«  Znti/blirt  und  J*  «iJ)|7i^fi/olia  re&d  T*  Idt 

/oEia  and  r.  ttngimli/olia. 
In  the  legend  of  tig.  0  of  Flute  xxvii.— /or  I^a^siux^wa  read  NASictoWAi, 
In  Flftto  xxxUi.  (Geological  Sketch  Map  of  Part  of  Viti  Levu,  Fiji) — 
For  Yaniika  rttid  Yanuca. 
For  Naruani  reaii  Naruarua. 
For  Nadakiira  rfi«Ji!  Nivdakaiii. 
For  Navurimolau  reai/  Ktivanimolau, 

The  name  of  the  Sigatoka  Rivets  flowiag  Into  the  ^a  at  Conna,  xxah 
tunatelj  has  been  omitted. 
In  Pkte  xxxiy.  (Generalised  Geological  Section  a<srotia  Vtti  Lem)'— 
For  Nafloga  r«(«i  Kasoqo. 
For  Wai  ni  Mata  rearf  WalnimaJa* 
The  legend  **  W.  scarp  of  high  motintains,  Nabui,  &c./*  ahaiild  be  h 

an  inch  to  the  left  of  \U  poaition  aa  marked. 
All  the  Rocks  to  the  south  of  '*  Navua  R,  S.  of  Qarawai/'  which  iti  1 
Section  are  shown  ab  Bafialtic  Series,  should  have  h^&a  Jihown 
Andeaitic  Series. 


LIST  OF  NEW  GENERIC  TERH8 

PftOPoaiD  IN  THIS  Volume  {1003)- 


Broutispa  (ColeoptJ    ... 
Critomtrm  (Goleopt,)  .., 
lH»{fkana  (Homopt.)    .., 
^e^om^>£i^  (Lepiclopt,  ^  - 
h'piiiktkor  (Lepidopt,)  ... 
Epopiia  { Lepido  p  t. )     . . , 
Ft\frenchin  (Homopt,)  ..^ 
Eu/rogga£tia  (Homopt.) 
Eitir^onia  fHomopt.)    ... 
Gdjtroiifmfi  (Hoitiopt. } 
Ht^iychari^  (Lepidopt.  J 
H&nJimania  (Liliacea?)  „. 
Lubra  (Homoptt) 


PACE. 

TMi 

924 

Metranwimrpha  { Coleopt )    , . 
y^otocryptorh^ichits  (Coleopt} 

^      \ 

063 

,      \ 

S 

Ph^tjjspi^  (Lepidppt. ) 

m 

Fheremac^*  (Lepidopt. ) 

SI 

PhtTMta  (Coleopt.)      ,., 

.      fl 

S9 

Porcorhitiv^  (Hornypt.) 

24 

ijuf^7ifilan  dica  ( Coleopt. } 

'      « 

37 

EhcpftoUHtfi  (Coleopt,  1 

.      fl 

34 

SehhotHt^hHm  {Fungi J... 

^      1 

335 

Telfcnta  tLepidopt.)    .,. 

.       DO 

Tepptria  { Col  eopt. )     . .  ♦ 

!  fl 

.     105 
,       28 

Thtrntrahtk  (Lepidopt  \ 

[Printed  off  April  23rd,  lfl04,] 


t.  Ciinalntrh^nie  i  Co,,  PrlTiUrs,  }if\  Pitt  Street,  Sydney, 


(1903.) 
Names  in  Italics  are  Synonyms, 


PAOB 

Abatilon  Jaliann         698 

Aeacia     279,411 

ddftlbata     327 

deoarrens   ...        11,  12»  33,  937 

janiperina 329 

longifolia 555,  937 

melanoxylon         ...       747,  937 

pendala      328 

penninervis  ...         97,  124 

pamila        906 

pyonantha 17*  97 

trineara     906 

yisoidola 937 

Aoalyphasp ...    748 

Acanthaoese  ...       297, 433 

Aoanthoohites  asbestoides      ...    883 

retrojectas 882 

Aoanthorhynohas  tenairostris..    686 

Aoanthaous       4^0,13 

bispinas      4,  14,  16 

oonspuroatus         ...       4,  14,  16 
KracUlispinus        ...       4,  13,  15 

Kershawi 4,  14,  17 

rufiventris 4,  13,  14,  40 

trUpinifer  ...      4, 13, 15,  Iti,  40 

Acer  DMnea     701 

Achras  costata 708,784 

Aohyranthes  arborescens       ...     713 

aspera         713 

yta^  camscens 713 

canescens     ..         713 

Aorididia  312 

Aoronyohia  Endlicheri  ...    699 

l«vi8  936 

Acrosema  aniboina'       65 

Aotinotus  helianthi      279 

Adetipa 615 

Adiantum  SBthiopicum 943 

affine  731 

diaphanam  ...       731, 772 

hUpidalum  731 

pubescens 731 


PAOR 

...  281 

...  36 

...  36 

...  86 

...  96 

..  745 

...  749 

..  764 

...  726 

...  726 

...  726 

...  747 

..  783 

...  735 

...  735 

...  767 

..  739 

...  739 

738,  739 

...  749 

...  763 

...  728 

...  709 

...  709 

...  709 
Amarantabea    ...298,290,413,436, 

[713,  766,  910 

Amarantus  Tiridis       766 

AmaryllidesB      ...  106, 308, 415,  438, 

[718,  763,  942 

Amblypodia      249 

amytis        251 

eupoUs        252 

meander     251 

sugriva       267 

Amblytelas       585 

AmeroBporiam  rhodospermum  94 

Ammophila  arundinaoea       ...  752 

AmpelidesB        287 

Amphibromus  neesli 36 1 

Amphipogon  strictus 361 

Amphiroa  anceps        746 


Adriana  acerlf olia 
Aeehmophora     

elephas       

pallidipennis 
Agapanthas  ambellaios 

Agarioos  sp 

Agave  americana 
Ageratam  oonyzoides  ... 
Agropyron  scabrum     ... 
Agrostis  Forsteri 

Solandri     

Albizzia  lophanthufl 

Aleuritessp 

AUantodia  

australis     

Allium  fragrans 
Alsophila  aastralis 

Cooperi      

excelsa       

AlstroBmeria  peregrina 

palohella  (?) 

AUingia  excelsa 

AXjtitk  daphnoides 

Forsteri      

Oynopogon 


u. 


INDEX. 


PAGE 

Amphiroa  ephedrea     746 

Anagallls  arvensia       764 

Anapella  onneata         883 

Anaptychia  ciliaria      743 

Anaspides  (Anaspis)  tasmanica  497 

Anchomenus  nigro-seneus      ...  632 

Andropogon      282 

affinifl         725,772 

bombyoinus                      ...  361 

refractus     725, 772 

sericeuB      361 

Angophora  intermedia           ...  937 

lanceolata 933 

Ani8acantha(6a8sia)longicu8pis  1 1 3 
Anthistiria  australis    ...  95, 102,  943 
avenacea    ... 
ciliata 
Anthocerese 
Anthoceros  Isevis 
Antonina  australis 
purpurea    ... 
Aphalara  flavllabris 
gracilis 


leptospermi 

obscura 
Apium  australe... 

leptophyllum 

prostratum... 
Apocynese 
Araliaoese 
Araucaria 

excelsa 


Area  antiquata... 

fasciata 
Arcoperna  recens 
Areca  xapida 
Argemone  mexicana 
Argutor  holomelanus 
Arhopala 

amytis 

cyronthe 

eupolis 

meander 

phryxus 

wildei 
Aristida  behriana 

Rtipoides 
Aroideee  ... 
Arthropteris 

tendla 
Artocarpus  incisa 


361,  362 
361,  362 
...  741 
...  741 
...  686 
...     686 

318,  337 
...     316 

320,  337 

319,  337 

706 

...        706,  771 
706 

296.431,709 

291,  706 

717,  728,  743, 

[776,  784 

720,  726.  728,  743, 

[745.  774,  777 

847 

883 

883 

...     721 

...     763 

621,  622 

138,  249 

250,  251,  253 

251,  252 

250,  252,  271 

250,  251,  252,  253 

250 

250,  253,  271 

...    m\ 


:m 


,  72.3 
721> 
729 
92G 


PA< 

Arundo  donax  ... 

7< 

Asaphis  contraria 

i 

Aaclepiadaoen  ... 

296,  431,  71 

[764,94 

Asclepias 

physicarpa... 

7< 

71 

physocarpa... 

7< 

Ascochyta  anthistirin 

1 

arida 

51 

crypiostemmn 

05,  U 

graminicola 

i 

hyacinthi   ... 

J 

microspora... 

J 

nicotiansB   ... 

K 

AsercB  sp. 

74 

Aspideaces 

7S 

Aspidium 

282,  736,  7: 

aristatum   ... 

7: 

capense 

72 

cordifolium 

75 

coriaceum   ... 

71 

decompositum 

...736.737.7: 

moUe 

7: 

parasiticum 

...       735, 72 

ramosum    ... 

« 

remotum     ... 

72 

setigerum   ... 

73 

tenericaule ... 

72 

tenerum 

7.1 

uliginosum ... 

73 

Aspleniaceft; 

73 

Asplenium 

282. 735,  71 

agsimile 

72 

auitrale 

75 

hrerigorum  ... 

72 

caudatum  ... 

72 

diffarme 

..     72 

dimorphmn... 

72 

diversifolium 

72 

falcatum     .. 

7: 

var.  caudatum 

72 

flabellifolium 

01 

japonicum  ... 

72 

viarinum 

72 

nidus 

733,  7: 

obtusatum  ... 

7: 

rar.  difforme 

4  i 

Robinsoni   ... 

4I 

squamulatum 

7* 

tiinhro.-<um    ... 

4* 

rar.  assiniile 

7; 

Astele  scitulum... 

81 

subcarinata 

...       .  ...     8^ 

INDBX. 
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PAGE 

Aitero9copus  nodosui    75 

Astralium         451 

Atalantia  glaaca  410 

Athyriam  brevisorum  ...       735,  772 

umbroBam 735 

var,  assimile      735 

Atteva 77,  78 

albiguttata 79,  80 

bracea        79 

charopis     79,80 

emissella    ...        79 

fabriciella 79 

impariguttella      79 

niphocoama  79 

niveigtitta 79 

niviffuttella  ...      79 

palchella 81 

Austromyrina  schraderi  ...     257 

Axionicas  ...  644,  657, 660 

insignia      657 

Aginia 36 

Bacillus  levaniformans         124,  128, 
[129,  130,  131 

mucosus     345 

pararabinuB  550 

Backhousia       933 

Bactorium  acaciflB  114,118,119,121, 
122, 124, 125,  126, 
127, 128, 129.  130, 
[131,  541,  542,  552 

eucalypti 831 

gelatinosum  betsB 550 

glutinosum 345 

metarabinum         114,  118,  119, 

121,  122,  124,  125, 

[126,  127,  541 

pararabinum         541,  550,  552, 


persicse  ...128,  129,  130,  338, 
[345.  347,  543,  544 

sacchari  ...  348,  362.  834. 
[835,  837,  838 

vascularum  543 

BeBomyces  fusco-oarnea  ...    688 

Balienoptera  sp.  945 

Baloghia  lucida...  715,  716,  784 

Bambusa  arundinacea 749 

Banksia  ornata 563 

paludosa     910 

gp 563 

Barringtonia  speciosa 928 

BarttUa  mnioiaes         497 

Bassia  divaricata         909 


PAOB 

Battarrea  Tepperiana  ... 
Bauera  rubioides 

...     884 

...    279 

Bedfordia  salicina 

...     101 

Begonia  semperflorens... 
Bdenoisjava    .. 

...    749 

...     944 

Bembidiini        

...    575 

Bembidium  amplipenne 

..,    576 

hipartitum 

...     584 

mastern      

...    576 

sexstriatum 

...    577 

vktoriense 

...    577 

Beta  vulgaris    

..,     100 

Biatorinopsis  lutea 

Bidens  pilosa    

Bignonia  Pandorcs 

...     690 

707,  771 

...    712 

BignoniaoesB      ...         297,  433,  564, 
[712,  941 

Bilimbia  phyUoeharit 690 

BiUardiera  scandens 936 

Bindahara         133, 267 

phocides      267, 268 

sugriva       ...  267, 268, 271 

Blaekbumia pinnata    ...        699,784 

Blandfordia  flammea 281 

Blechnum  732 

acuminatum  ...       732,  733 

attenuatum  733 

cartilagineum        943 

disoolorum 732,  772 

lanoeolatum  ...       732,  733 

Norfolkianum  ...     732 

Blennodia  cardaminoides       ...    409 

Boehmeria  australis     717 

Boerhaavia  diffusa       910 

Bombyx  banksifB  59 

BoragineflB         ...  296,  432,  710,  941 
Boronia  Barkeriana       699,  773,  774 

ledifolia      905 

polygalifolia  936 

Bosistoa  euodiformis     699,  773,  774 

BoBsitea  heterophylla 933 

BotryodendronangustifoUum ..,    706 

latifoUum 706 

Botyritis  infestans       770 

Braichyoome      280 

multifida ...    940 

Brenthidse         667 

Briza  maxima  ...        767 

minor 767 

Bromus  arenarius        752 

Bromus  sterilis 767 

unioloides 752 

Brontispa  ...        .•         ...    924 


IlfDEX. 
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rm 

BrontUpft  froggatti 

924,  925 

Calost^mtna 

.      41 

Bryem 

...   no 

Calotis     

.        41 

Bryonia  tJjrtnia 

,.,     105 

dentex 

...    N 

Bryonopgis  affinU 

...    703 

Caljptopogoo  orispatulna 

..      41 

Paurhtri     .*. 

,,.    70.5 

cmpatua    ... 

..      ^ 

Bryopteris  Tittata 

,>    741 

Hooked      

...     4« 

Brjiizn  a.ngeiotheciimi  „. 

.„    740 

ranioidea     ... 

497,  49 

oADJimns* 

..    740 

Wilhelmii 

...  4a 

Bulbme  bulboea 

,..    415 

Calytte^ii  n/finw 

...    71 

setiiibarbata 

.,      413 

SoldttndUi 

...  n 

BuIbopbjUum  argyropus 

...    717 

Camaroaporiam  oleftrwft 

...     5fi 

exiguum     ... 

,..    717 

Campaiialftoe«f...  294,  295, 

412,  431 

sp.    .. 

,„    717 

[707,  94 

liuphthabftutti  imijiorum 

..      707 

CaTiRTalia  i?ai<mana  ... 

702,  78 

Burmniiniftceie  ... 

...   3oa 

obtusifolia  ... 

.,.     It 

Biirsfrria  Bpinosti 

363.935 

CanceUarifl  ptirpurifonnis 

..    m 

Bit^heckia 

...    698 

Candaiides        ...  137,  15S, 

175,  171 

arhorca 

,.-.    096 

[183.  II 

tUffatu 

...     6S6 

abaimUia    ...176,  177, 

178,  171 

HobilU          ,             695, 

096,  7W 

180, 

J8K  183 

B  jb1i9  gig  aatea . . .          680. 

e$4,  685 

(100.21 

CftCttiBB 

...  im 

ftcafita        ,..  176,  180, 

271,21 

Ceoam  amput&tum     ... 

...    8S2 

alboseriota...          177 

,  1&.\  31 

Cwiogon  iftro      ^«.        ^*, 

...    744 

anit^          

186,  H 

CienogonTum  imple^ium 

...     744 

can^iti^^ii    

.,     It 

Crenopterifi  odontiies    ... 

...     734 

oyaiiites      

170,  ){ 

Cstisiilpmia  Eonducella 

...     703 

eyprotui     ...          177 

.  187,^ 

coriaria 

,..     701 

ertnua        ...170,177* 

183,  IS 

CaIcUc  maritime 

095,  771 

1186,  187 

,  tMJ9,  21 

CAladenitt 

...     331 

gilberti       

176,  n 

Cttrnea        

..     943 

beathi      176,  177*  178 

.  187.  2: 

Calo  th  11  s  irideiie^u 

.,.  m$ 

belenitft      .,    17C,  180 

,181.  tr 

Cal  car  te  n  tor i  f  or m© 

...   sa2 

hjacmthina     176.  1S4. 

tS.'T.  IB 

Cale  n  d  ula  otHcl  na  1  le     ... 

>..    35S 

[187*  188 

*^h% 

Cftl  ieium  h jpereU  um   . , . 

...    e87 

nidfum 

...   u 

Cftllicoma  sertfttlfolia  ... 

...    379 

marganla  ...           176 

*  179,  11 

CdUicynthn^  votubilit  „, 

...    703 

aabpaiiiduA 

184,  11 

Calliftenia  pitcherl 

...      83 

xanthospUos   158,  17» 

176,  17 

Oft Uiostom  a  legrand  i    , . . 

...    8S3 

188,  tr 

raeyeri 

...    882 

Catidelkrtelk  vitelUna 

...     » 

apecLOBum  ... 

...     881 

C&ntharid  u  »  bellul  m  ... 

..^     61 

Caliiiteroon  coooincus  ,.. 

884,  S85 

conicufi 

...  a 

lanceaktua...           278 

,  747,  884 

d^coratua    

...  a 

CaUithanma  baaiUo&    .. 

...      91 

kLsodoDle& 

...  a 

CftUitrU  colcarala 

...    840 

lebmanni     .. 

...  s 

cupressiformis 

...     840 

CapparideiP 

418,  0 

gkucft 

.  .     840 

CapparU. .         

...     6 

^raciUa 

839,  S41 

arborea 

..      6 

Miielleri 

.,.     840 

citrtjifi 

695.  7 

robutfta 

...     S4D 

elepana 

.,.     fl 

Cftllomphala  lucidft      ... 

...     881 

laaiantba 

*»     4 

CalJoptsnm  cmnabannara 

...     690 

mitchelli     ... 

...     4 

Caiopbyllum  i  nop  helium 

,..  m 

1         tiobills        ...          695,090.7 

IHDBZ. 


Capparis  ornans  696 

Capulus  australis         882 

Capusa 43 

eenllis  ..^  75 

Cnrabid^  ...  566,585,685 

Carcharodon  ep.  ...        464,  495 

Cardamine  tenailolia 409 

Curdiaspis  rubra  ...        322,  337 

Carditaeavatica  883 

dUecta        883 

squamigera  883 

Oarex      281 

inversa       725,  772 

Neesiana 725 

pamila        906 

CaryophyUes  285,  286,  418,  419,  763 

Casoera 44,46,73 

amydra       73,  74 

mascosa     ...      73 

Cassia     411 

Invigata     ...        ...       764, 768 

Cassis  fimbriata  882 

Ttnrin  882 

Cwsytha  94 

gWMU 102 

Castaaea  veaca 758 

Caetaao^p«rmam  aastrale     747,78.3 


Castelneaudia 

angulosa     ... 

atlas 

atroviridis  ... 

brevis 

cordata 

oyanea 

hecate 

imperialis  ... 

latipennis  ... 

obesa 

obscaripennis 

porphyriaca 

sabvirens    ... 

yigorsi 

wusoni 
Casuarina 

glaaca 

suberosa     .  . 
Casaarinett 

Catocala 

Catochrysops     ... 

cnejas 

Uthargyria ... 

pandava     ... 

platissa 


592,  595,  596,  615 

598 

594,  596 

596 

596,  597,  598 

596 

596 

593 

597 

596,  597,  598 
...  596 
...  596 
...  599 
...  598 
594,  596 
...  599 
281,  414 
...  748 
...  942 
301.  437,  748,  942 

66 

137,  155,  201 

201,  202,  222,  272 

...        201,202 

201 

201,202 


Catochrysops  strabo 


Caacalis  nodosa 
Cedrela  aostralis 

Celanida 

montana     ... 

Cela&trinetx.' 
GeHm  pataioulata 
Cenea 
Cetu  \u     ... 

Centaurea  melitensis 
Ceittrolepideie    ... 
Centrolepis  arista  ta 

homilUma  .„ 

iDconspicaa 
C^ntrotinoa 
Cintrotaa  iti^antltnjtpU 

att»traii9      ., 

eontrt^ciu^  ... 

decisut 

faUatxu 

JUxuotui     ... 

monttrifer  ... 

ohttam 

putictatui   ... 

ruJivetUrU  ... 

TaitnanUe  ... 

triipinifer  .. 

truncaticomU 

rireteem 

vitta 
Centrotypus 

minutas 

occidentalis 
Cerastium  vulgatnm 
Ceratochloa  unioloided 
Ceraiophy^tia  ephoerosiicha 
Cereospora  loranthi 

Cerura    

australis     ... 

furcola 

yinala 
Chama  pacifica... 
Champia  parvola 
Charlwoodia  australis 

congesta 
Cheilanthes 

arborescens .  , 

dicksonioides 


PAOB 

201,  202,  222, 
[226 

764 

127,  345.  746 

585,586 

...    5S6 

287,  421,  701 

...     717 


593,  594 

...    594 

...    764 

107,305 

...     108 

...     108 

...     107 

...  5,  35 

...      20 

18,  19 

...  4,  19 

...       12 

...  4,  31 

...  4,  20 

...      25 

...      27 

..        84 

...  4,  19 

...       12 

...       14 

...       31 

13,15 

...  4,  .31 

...       10 

...       32 

5,6,26 

5,  27,  28 

..5,27 

..    763 

752,885 

91 

96 

10,  11 

45,54 

55 

55 

55 

929 

746 

719 

719 

731 

731 

731 


VI. 


INDEX. 


Cheilanthes  distans 

Sieberi 

tenuifolia    ... 

var,  Sieberi 

Cheiranthera  linearis 


PACK 

.  731 
.  731 
.  731 
.  781 
279,  681 


Ghenopodiacese  ...  113,  298,  413,  434, 

[435,  436.  767,  909 

Chenopodium  ambrosioides   ...  767 

murale        767 

rhadistachyum      564 

ChUades 137,209,210 

Uophihalma          210 

laius            209 

trochilus     209,  210 

Chiodeoton  perplexnm 744 

Chione  calophylla        883 

ChlfenioidiuB     624 

herbaceuB 624,  625 

irideomicans         624 

planipennis           624 

poeciloides 624 

prolixus      624 

Chlamys  hedleyi          883 

undulatas ...  883 

Chlenias  banksiaria     75 

fagittaria 70 

Cbloris  aoicularis         885 

truncata     361 

ChrysophanuB 204 

aenea         ....  204, 206, 207 

aurifer                   204 

cyprotui      187 

dUcifer       204 

phleas         204 

Cibotium           740 

Cillenum  albovirens     575 

mastersi      576 

Citrus      724 

Cladium 281 

Cladonia 283 

bacillaris     498 

cervicornis 498 

cornucopioides    rar,   pleu- 

rota      688 

degenerans 498 

delicata  f.  quercina          ...  088 

digitata       6SS 

eleguntula ...  4<.)8 

enantia        ...          ...          ...  49S 

furcatii  rar.  pinnata        49b,  tiSS 

j^racilis        ...          ...          ...  6NS 

pityrea         ...          ...  498 

racenio.-a     ...          ...          ...  OsS 


PAC 

Gadonia  sabcariosa    . 

...     41 

Clanculas  clangolas 

...  8e 

dunkeri 

...    8C 

flagellatUB  ... 

...     8C 

floridoB 

...     « 

limbataB     ... 

...     « 

maxillatOB ... 

...     8< 

omalomphalaB 

...     8( 

yatesi 

...     « 

Clathearida 

74,^ 

Clathroporina  eminentior 

...     7^ 

Clematis 

280,41 

cocculifolia... 

,, 

694,7*: 

glycinoides... 

694, 

771.  93 

indivisa 

,, 

694,7- 

integrifolia... 

.. 

...     61 

Clerid»  .. 

...     6i 

Clianthui  Baueri 

703.  7J 

cameus 

, 

...     7( 

dampieri    ... 

...     41 

Clitaria  sp 

703,  7t 

Coccocarpia  rufescens . 

,, 

...   es 

Coccoloba  australU 

.. 

713,  7« 

Cocos  nucifera  ... 

...    « 

Coenobita  perlata 
Coffea  arabica   ... 

.. 

...    9i 

...   7e 

CoUema 

...    5» 

CollemaceBB 

,, 

...    74 

Colly ta  laneeolata 
Coloborrhis 

..       ( 

.. 

...      2 

Colocasia  antiquorum. 

.723 

,  754,  i: 

macrorrhiza 

723,7 

Colpodes 

631.62 

luffubris 

.. 

...     63 

mucronatas 

...    6: 

ColydiidBB 

...    8: 

Colydium  sp.     ... 

., 

...     8! 

Cominella  alveolata 

...     « 

costata 

.. 

...     SI 

filicea 

...   » 

Conimelyna  cyanea 

721 

,784.9. 

CommelynacesB ..    304 

,438 

.  721.  9 

CompositBB         ...280, 

292. 

293,29 

411. 

427. 

428.  42 

[430 

707 

,  764,  9- 

Conchoderma  aurita 

...     9 

Conifera?.. 

302 

,  438.  7 

Ccmiocybe  bceomycioid 

e.>< 

...     6 

Conostylis  cymosa 

...      1 

Harperiana 

...      li 

Conus  hebraeus... 

...      9 

Convolvulacea'  ..  296, 

432, 

710,  9^1 

(9 

INDEX. 
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Convolvulas  affinis 

...     711 

marginatoa 

711,941 

Soldanella 

..      711 

Coprosma  Bauer! 

...     706 

laoida         

...    706 

pUosa         

Cordyline  aiwtrafw 

...     706 

718.  719 

Baueri 

...    718 

cannce/olia 

...     719 

nutans        

...     718 

obtecta       
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acandena    ..»  2SS,  730 

fl«ipeiia       ,,,         ..         292,  720 

teat^Uum     ?2»,  730 

PolyporuB  auflferalis      ...        ...     74* 

nirsutus      ..     744 

mylitt»      884 

Eiangumetai 749 

Polj^Uichum  arUiatum...        ...     7S0 

capenfte       ..,        ***        .*.     790 
Pomax  uttibellata         ...         ...    940 

\  PotUidma  cra«»ipu 76J 

Foil  ted  eriaoeae  ...         763 

Porcorhinus      ...         ...     2,  5,  T»  38 

Maslcrsi      5,  39,  40 

Potopterus         ...         ...         ...     670 

Portulaceaj         ...         .«.        2^6,419 

Potatuidev  ebeninum   .,.         »*^    SOi 
Prasopbyllum    ...        ...        ..,    801 

Praiia  erecta      ,.,         .,.         ...     411 

Prhnulitccffi        ...  *296j  j07j  704 

Priouophora      ,.  ...         ..,    fiOl 

Primwphoru^ ,         ,..    OQfl 

PHatonycbua     ...         ,».         ..«     OOt 

australis      ...         «.  >,.    d>| 

compli&n&tua         ,.,        «,     001 

Procris  montana  ,♦,        ,..     717 

ProtiopogmuB     ...         ^..         ...     OOO 

Pr<kHotfl9 ...        291,330 

caligmoitt  ... %$l 

,  Proiitaiitbeni     ...         ,.  ...     280 

ProstbemLum  kentis   ...         ...     557 

I  Pix)sUi^is  cornutua  var.  ...     6SS 

Proteace«  ...  280,  299.  300,  414, 

[437,747,910,  (*41 

Protopalus         ...  666,  667,  071,  674, 

[678 

I         alboguttaiua  607 

carinatua     ...         ...         ...     667 

crietatus      ^  668|  670.  671 
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ProtopaloBdroinedariaB  667, 668,669, 

[671.  672 

nuiffnuMmU         ...       668, 660 

Schonherri ...  667,  668,  671,  672 

var.  aitennarias  ...    668 

SUphetm    669, 671 

SUpkeniii 670,671 

teetos  ...  667, 668, 672 

PsaliB  secaris     75 

Paamma  arenaria        762 

Pseoadia ...        91 

PaeudalmeniiB 138,260 

myrsilaB     260,  272 

Pseadooeneos     ...  593,  621,  622 

interiorifl 623 

iridesoena 624 

snbgagatinas        623 

viridipennis  ...       623, 624 

PseudodipsaB    ...  137, 158,  175,  176, 

[177,  188,  190 

brlBbanensis  ...        191,  194 

diggleBi       191,  192 

eone 191,  271 

fumiduB      ...  191,  193,  271 

tlku 189 

innotatus 189 

Ivcnnoides 199 

PBeadomoroB  Brunoniana  var, 

pendulisa  ...    717 

PseudonotiB      188,261 

tameri        ...  261, 262, 271 

PBendotepperia 644,662 

compta       662 

PBidiom  Oattleyanum  . . .       756,  783 

Psilotmn  triquetrum 740 

pBora  parvifolia  743 

Pfloroma  soccatum      690 

PByohopslB         ...  453,  456, 497 

coelivagiis   ...  453,455,456 

illideei        455,  456 

insolens      ...  453,  454, 456 

mimica       ...  453,  454,  455,  456 

nUmica       453,  454 

newmani    ...  453,  454,  456 

PsyUa     337 

acaciaB-baileyanse  .  .        ...    315 

acaciae-dealbataB    326 

aeaci»-juniperinn  328,  337 

gracilis       327, 337 

PByUid* 315 

PteridUum         732 

aquilinum 782 

PteriB      282, 731,  732 
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PteriB  aqnilina 

732,943 

var,  eBcolenta  ... 

...    732 

argtUa 

...    731 

Baueriana 

..      732 

Brunoniana 

...    732 

oomanB       

...    732 

eactUenta    

...    732 

falcata  var,  nana ... 

...    923 

inoisa         

...    732 

marginata 

quadbriaurita 

...     732 

732,  772 

rotundi/olia 

...    731 

TraUinickiana     . . . 

...    732 

tremala      

731,  732 

var.  Kingiana  ... 

...    732 

Zahlbruckneriana. . . 

...    732 

Pterocarpus  atutralia  ... 
Pterooladia  lucida 

..      702 
...    746 

PUrastichfis  azureomarginatiu    615 

blacldmmi 610,  618 

ertnulatus 625 

loivigiUtM 629 

solHcUus     622 

Pterostylis         281 

concinna 942 

Pterygia  pileata  35 

Pterygo9oma  iquanUpunclum., .      58 

Ptilomacra  senex        75 

PtilotiBBp ...    686 

Ptilotas  exaltatas        910 

Pnocinia  oalendole      558 

flaveBoens 558 

lagenophorte         561 

stipse  ..  559 

Pngnus  parvus 882 

Pultensea  279 

retusa         937 

Purpura  tritoniformis 451 

Pyrenula  nitida 744 

I^renulese         744 

PyrgilluB  javanicuB      687 

Pyrrotachys      583, 584 

constricticeps        ...       583, 584 

canstrictipes  583 

Pyxine  coccoes  ...  690,  743,  772 

Fyxineffi 743 

Queenslandica 644,  664 

munda       665, 666 

posticalis 665 

Ramalina  oalicaris      498 

farinaoea 742,  772 

fastigiata 742 

fraxinea      ..         498 
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Bamalina  leiodea 

...    688 

var.  fftstigiata     688 

,  742,  772 

polymorphamr.emplectens   688 

Boopulorum 

...    743 

throaata      

...    742 

..      742 

Ranonculacese  ...         284, 

417,  694, 

[904,935 

Rananoolus  hirtas 

..      935 

inoonspicauB 

...     904 

lappaceas  

...     935 

maricatus 

...     882 

parviflorus 

694,  771 

rivolaris     

...     935 

var,  Inconsplcuiis 

...     904 

Rapala 136 

,138,266 

demooles    

266,  267 

orseis 

...     267 

simsoni       ...           134 

,  266,  271 

Rapanea  orassifolia     ... 

...     707 

Restiacese          

108,305 

Restio  deformis 

...     108 

stenostachyas 

...     108 

Rhabdospora  campanulse 

..      660 

lobelwe        

...     559 

Rhabdota          

...     593 

RhabdotuB         

...     593 

RhacopUeae 

...     741 

Rhacopilum  iomentosum 

...    741 

Rhaebolestes      

585,589 

walked 

...    590 

Rhamneffi          ...  287,  421 

,  761,  905 

Rhinanthas  crista-galH 

...     832 

Rhinocola  comicalata  ... 

...     316 

eucalypti     

...     315 

marmorata 

...     318 

multicolor 

317,  337 

nigripennis 

316,  337 

Rhipogonum      

280,  281 

dubium       

...     718 

Rhizocarpon  geographicum 

...     690 

Rhizogonium  spiniforme 

...     741 

Rhododendron  ponticnm 

...     750 

Rhodomyrtus  psidioides 

703,  771 

Rhonihodera      

..     637 

Rhopalostylis  Baueri    . . . 

721,  775 

sapida         

...     721 

Ricasolia  coriacea 

...     498 

plurimseptata 

...     68J) 

Richardia  sp 

...     741) 

Kicinus  communis 

...     767 

Bitjema  tacta      

7') 

Bilin  (lixfinguenda 

...       7.3 

PA 

Ringioala  aostralis      C 

Robinia  psead- Acacia ? 

Romnlea  bolbooodinm I 

Roaaoen 289,290,4 

Rabiaoee  292,  427, 706,  764,  % 
Rnmez  Brownii  ...       713, 7 

Rudicua  adoU$een8  xaiUho9pUo9  1 
RutaoeflB    286,409,420,699,904,9 

Salisboria  adlantifolia 1 

Salvia  pseudoooooinea    763,  76C,  1 

verbenaoea 7 

Samolus  liUarcUis        7 

repens         7 

Santalaoeie    301,302,414,438,71 

til 

Santalom  insolare       S 

Sapindacee  287,  421,  7 

Sapotaceae         7 

Sarcostemma  australe 4 

Sartious  ...      609,  610,  613,  614,  € 
aubei  ...  610, 611,  6 

blackbumi  ...610,  611,  613,  61 

brevicomis 610,  € 

oivilis  ...  610,  612,  619,  6 
cooki  ...  610, 612, 6 

coradgeri    ...  610,  611,  6 

cyaneooinotos  610,  611,  6 
oycloderus  ..  ..  610, 6 
dampieri  ...  610,  612,  618,  6 
disooponctatas  ...  610, 6 
esmeraldipennis  610,  612,  61 
[6 
habitans  ..  610,  612,  619,  6 
impar         ...  610,  611,  614,  6 

iriditinctus 610,  6 

ischnus       610,  6 

macleayi     ...  610,  612,  616,  6 

monarensis      610,  612,  613,  6 

obesulus      ...610,611,  613,  61 

L617,  6 

obscurus     6 

orbicollis     6 

qnadrisulcatwi  ...     6 

rockhamptonensis...  612,  6 
saphyreomarginatus  ...  6 
sulcatus      ...  610,  611,  6 

Saxifraj^ea?  ...         ...         ...     2! 

Scaphella  magellanica 4 

Scaraphites  macleayi b; 

Scheuchzeriacea*  ...         ...     9! 

Sehinus  molle    ...         ...         ...     7- 

vSchizotrichum 55.3,  5< 
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Sohisotrichom  lobeli« .. 

...    562 

Septoria  hyaliaa 

...    560 

Sohcenus  Andrewsii 

...     112 

inconspiooa 

...    561 

brevifolius 

oeBpititius 

110,  111 
...     110 

lagenophorn 
lobeUe 

561 

660 

fascioolaris 

110,  111 

martinii 

101 

indutas       

...     112 

orchideanim 

..      101 

IttYlgatas 

...     Ill 

perforans    ... 

96,  100 

IrnxuB          

...     Ill 

plantaginea 

561 

melanostaehys 

...     Ill 

plantaginis 

...     561 

TOdioellatos 
ttodwayanus 

...     Ill 

posekensis  ... 

101 

...     112 

sonchi 

561 

soolptos     

...    922 

thelymitrae 
vannoeffenii 

101 

Seirpos 

...    281 

561 

inondatas 

...     724 

▼aria 

561 

Ucustris     

724,  771 

viol« 

560 

maritimos 

726,  772 

violicola      ... 

560 

nodosas      

...     724 

SertorioB 4 

,  6,  18,  25,  27 

riparios      

Soopodes 

725,  771 

acanthaspis 

4,  19,  20 

...    (537 

areolatus    ... 

.4.  18,  23,  39 

»neu8         ...          i 

588,  639,  641 

australis     ... 

..  4.8,18,  19 

angolicoUis 

.        ...    638 

brevicomis... 

..       4,  18,  21 

aterrimus 

638,  640 

curricaudus 

4,  19,  24 

aoratus       

...    638 

currtcomw... 

25 

boops         

...    637 

giganticuB  ... 

..4,  19,  20.  39 

dentioollis 

...    638 

Tepperi 

4,  18,  22 

fasoiolatas 

...    638 

Sextios 

4,  6.  9 

flavipes      

...    637 

bipunctatos 

..       4,  10,  12 

griffithi       

638,640 

depressus   ... 

..4,  10,  12,  40 

ntermedius 

...    638 

Yiresoens    ...3,4, 

10,  11,  12,  39 

intrioatas 

...    638 

Seynesia  banksi® 

563 

I»vi8           

...    639 

Sherardia  arvensis 

..      764 

rimoaioollis... 

587,  638,  639 

Sicyos  angulata... 

..      705 

rugatus       

...    638 

australvt     ... 

705 

sericeus      

...    638 

Sida  rhombifolia 

7G3 

sezfoveatas 

...    638 

Sideroxylon  co&tatum  . 

..     708 

sigUlatus 

637,  638 

Siegesbeokia  orientalis. 

764.  940 

simplex      

sydneyensis 

...    638 
638,  639 

SiSne^galUca    Z 

685 

763 

iasmanicus...          ( 

537,  638,  639 

SUtopia 

635 

SorophalarinesB    280,  2 

97,  432,  433, 

tnecior 

635 

[712,  766 

SimcBthus  rex    ... 

159 

Soatellista  cyanea 

.        ...    881 

Simarubete 

287 

Seoatophas        

...    593 

Simodontus 

600,  622 

Seohiumedale 

...    761 

grandiceps ... 

600 

Selidoeeminse 

..       43 

Siphonalia  maxima 

882 

Senebiera  didyma 

..      763 

tasmanica  ... 

..      882 

Seneoio  argtUus 

...     707 

Sistnim  adelaidense 

882 

Uifordii 

...     101 

Sisymbrium  officinale  . 

..      763 

lautus         

707,  771 

Sisyrinchiom  micranthum      ...     767 

Septoria  australise 

...    680 

Siihon  dania 

261 

bet« 

...     100 

iaabella 

..268 

oonflaens 

..    560 

Smilax 

281 

heterochroa 

...    561 

glycyphylla     718, 

773,  774,  942 
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SmiUx  purpurata         ...       718, 773 

Smiliine  5 

Smyriodes  aplectaria 75 

Solanaceie         ...         296, 4.^)2, 711, 
r7d5,  941 

Solanum 280,413 

auriculatnm  745,  765,  768, 

[769 

aviculare 712,941 

Bauer  ianom  ...       711,785 

lacinicUum 712 

nicrum       711,784 

Bodomseum...  765,  768,  769 

Solensloani      883 

vaginoides 888 

Solenostigma  panicidcUum      ...     717 
Sonchus  oloraoeas       ...       707,  771 

Sorama 44,  45,  50 

bicolor        51 

indyta        ..  47 

Screma  contracta         75 

nubUa         75 

Sorex  valgaris 387 

Sorgham  halepense     752 

Sowerbsea  j  uncea         942 

Spalgis 203 

epius  203 

Spatalia 44,  45,  51 

argentina 52 

costalis       52 

Sph»rella  anthistirice  ...         95,  102 

cassythte 102 

cruB-galli 102 

graminicola  102 

Sphyrion  IsBvigatum     884 

Spinifex  hirsutus  906 

Spondyliaspis  hirsutas  323,  337 

nigro-cincta  ..         324,  337 

SpongophoruB 35 

Sporobolus  indicas       726 

virginicus  var.  pallida     ..      362 

Stachvs  arvensiB  766 

Stackhousia /tnartce/o/ta        ...     936 

monogyna  ..  936 

StackhousieflB    ...  287,  421,  936 

Stegania 732 

lanceolata 732,  733 

Stenopelmatidae...         ...         ...     312 

Stenotaphrum  americanum    ...     7')2 
Stephania  discolor        ...         ...     094 

hernandmfolia      ...         ...     694 

Sterculia  diversifolia    ...       409,541, 
[542,  551 


FA 

Sterculia  sp 

1 

Sterooliaoe»      ...          286, 

420,  < 

Stereoeaulon  nanum    ... 

Stereodonten 

...     ' 

Stereum  lobatnm 

...     i 

Steropus  cyaneocinetus.. . 

...     i, 

eameraldipennis    ... 

ohesulua     

t 

olivieri        

t 

saphyreomargmeUus 

...    C 

saphyripennis 

...    € 

Sterosis  ...        

robusta       

Stictaaurata     

...     1 

Colensoi     

...     4 

endochrysea  var.  flavicaBs  C 
filix  var,  myrioloba  ...  6 
Karstenii  var.  linearis    ...     6 

latifrons     4 

urvillei  var,  flavicans     ...    6 

StictesB 7 

Stictina  quercizans  rar,  cervi- 

comis     6 

Stipa       5 

capillata     5 

flavescens 5 

setacea       3 

spartea       5 

Tuckeri      1 

Streblorrhiza  703,  7 

speciosa     ...  703,  773,  7 

Strelitzia  Nicolai         .  ...     7 

StylidiesB  ...  294, 430,  9 

Stylidium  2 

graminifolium       9 

Swainsona         4 

galegifolia 279,  4 

greyana      4 

var.  bracteata 9< 

Symphyomyrtus  ...     8 

Synechoblastus  aggregatus    ...     6 

Tachys 576,  577,  678,  57 

[580,6 
amplipennis  ...        576,  5 

atriceps       577,  5 

brunnipennis         5 

buprestioides  6 

(loddi  578,  5 

extromioidcs  ...         ...     5 

infuscatus  ..  ...        578,  5 

leai  ...  ...  ...  ..     5 

lindi  579,  5' 

muirumbidgengis '>, 
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Taohys  nervosas 

...    641 

oMiquioeps  ..          080 

,  581.  582 

qaeenalandlcas     ... 

...    577 

Miiger        

580,582 

sexstriatas 

577.580 

RimiliB        

...    580 

sinoatioollis 

579,580 

trajiBvergicoUb 

..      580 

uniformis 

...    580 

victoriensis 

...    577 

Tamiaeuiii  dena4eonia 

..     764 

Tarsi ufl  spectrum 

...    887 

Turaons 137 

,  155,  207 

pliniu4i 

207,209 

p;eado«iiS5idS 

209,269 

telicftnua     .. 

207,269 

theophrftstus 

...    207 

Ttara  j?)  ttrtnmaliii    ... 

...      58 

Teooma 

280.412 

aoiitralis     

712,  941 

eapensis     

...    749 

Hfllii         

...     564 

Teanodadia  euctUlaides 

...      75 

TeleoUta 

44,  45,  53 

oydista       

...      53 

Telesto  montioolse 

...    318 

Tepperlft 644 

,  660,  662 

major         

660,661 

sterooliaB    

660,662 

Teraphia           

...    591 

melboumenaU 

...    591 

TeraphaB          

Terebra  albida 

...    591 

...    883 

nstolata     

...     883 

venUia        

...     882 

Terentius          

4,  6,  7,  9 

ooBvexas    ...         4, 7, 

8,20,40 

Tenninalia  sp 

...      5^ 

Ternox 

...    615 

Teropha 

..      592 

Tetragonia  expansa     ... 

...    705 

var,  oornuta 

...    705 

var,  Btrongylooarpa 

...    705 

Tetrastich U3  ap. 

...    832 

Tetrftajnandra 

...    912 

longipes      

...    912 

pnbeacens 

lliamnolia  vennioalaris 

...    912 
...    689 

Thassalobios     

...    582 

Thea  wellingtoniaB 

825,337 

Thecla 

...     158 

auri/er       

...    204 

Thecla  ehlorinda 

..     260 

epidetua     ...        .,. 

...     159 

hmbaria     

...    205 

myr^iVtt-s 

...     260 

&Htjrii'a        

...    267 

Thtdtfi^^the^  etrmi^la 

240,  241 

Tbelephora  caperRta    ... 

...    744 

Tbebchj?t*a  flftvicaua    742,  743,  772 

Thtiychiion  afffi/r&ptts...         ...  717 

bmch^pua  ...         ,.,         ...  717 

m^icropus    ...        717 

Thelyiiiitra  ftristata      101 

Thf^uiera^^Lis       44,46,63 

oelaena       64 

Thtini^cifra        ..,         84 

laei\fttii      ...         ..          ...  85 

Thespe&m  populneft     929 

ThUspi  cochteariiiuin 409 

ochriiptiiiim           409 

ThuidiuHi  mmutolam 741 

ThymeleiB       300,  437,  714,  747,  942 

ThTridectis  psephonoma        ...  91 

Thysanotus  junceus                ...  942 

(uberoaui 281 

Th^nomtis        ...  146,  155, 261 

apoUoniua 147 

armia         153 

nwdeaffi ^  152 

aerapis        150 

TibarUfu          593 

cUer 594 

melaa          594 

niger          •  594 

Tilia       724 

Tinognftthus      566 

Titunia  miniata            ...         ...  717 

TmesipterU  Forateri     740 

tADnensLS  ...       282,  740 

Tortnia  criffpnia           497 

Wilhdmii             497 

Trachymene  mcJBa       939 

Trarhypoffim  avtnt^eeua         ...  752 

Tragopa 11,  38 

Tragopinte         5 

Tragopogon  porrifolius           ...  762 

Trechodes          584 

Tr€^hufi  riAJilQ>lfrU        635 

Tremella  lutescena       744 

Trichinium        413 

Trichisia 566 

Trichomanes     282 

apiifolinm 729 

Baverianum         729 
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tM 

Trkbomftnea  humile 

729 

Typhace^          „.           SOS,  72$, « 

Triobofttemam  ... 

.,.     593 

Typhifl  pbiUipenBia af 

Tri^hofttmHS    .., 

592,  59S,  595 

yatesi m 

dilaliC€p«    ... 

594 

Uha  Ifl&te-viretifl            .          ,,.     7i 

hecats 

593 

UmbeUiferie       .,.291,  Am,  427,  70 

Tricoatularia      .^> 

..     113 

[754,  900,  91 

Tnfoliam  mjnua 

-.,     7ft4 

Una        137,231,21 

repetjg 

, Sf79 

agricola    233,234,2.55,236,2: 

Triforis  ... 

...    451 

bobarte  ^eii 234 .  23 

Trieiochin 

..,    921 

labradua      ,..         23 

cftkitrapa   ... 

32-2 

mathewi      ...  233,  2^4,  236,  21 

ceotrocru-pa 

922 

a^rpentatfl  ..,  233,  234,  237,  2J 

centt'i^ar'pa 

922 

[2« 

viir.  riddlmpa 

l^22 

aulpitius     .,.  234,  237,  23«,  Z 

M  aunt  tit     .►. 

.,.    922 

^jfivkolm     ..          ...        ...     23 

minutUslmtt 

922 

uata. 23 

mucronatft  .. 

...     921 

Ungeria  ttonbunda 6j 

MuellerL      ... 

...    921 

Urocjstifl  colcbki         ...         ...     li 

□aaiv 

...     322 

VriicA  debiiU 7] 

procera        *.» 

m^i 

ureos            ,       71 

Btriau 

921 

Urtice.-e  ..        ...  301,  717,  748,  71 

TTigonella  ftu»vieBlm& 

411 

Usnea      ...         .. 2« 
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